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FOREWORD 


It gives me immense pleasure in presenting to the world of scholars and 
particularly, Buddhist scholars, the magnum opus, "Dictionary of Buddhist 
Doctrinal and Technical Terms" by a noted scholar of Pali and Buddhism, 
Professor Dr. Binayendra Nath Chaudhury. Dr. Chaudhury through this 
painstaking and laborious research attempted to cover in depth Buddhist 
doctrinal and philosophical terminology. 


This volume, I am sure, would greatly encourage and inspire discerning readers 
to go for further studies in Buddhism based on Pali and Sanskrit texts. 


I would also like to thank Dr. Chaudhury for his sincere efforts through this 
volume to resuscitate academic excellence which was and still is the hallmark 
of the Asiatic Society. 


Kolkata Dilip Coomer Ghose 
Dated March 31, 2005 General Secretary 
The Asiatic Society 


INTRODUCTION 


It gives me genuine pleasure to write the note as Introduction to the voluminous 
work entitled Dictionary of Buddhist Doctrinal and Technical Terms prepared 
by Professor Binayendra Nath Chaudhury, a veteran scholar of Pali and 
Buddhism. A dictionary of an encyclopaedic nature, the work, as the title 
indicates, treats of the doctrinal terms culled from original Pali and Sanskrit- 
Buddhist texts critically explaining the terms in the light of various bhasyas. 
commentaries and above all the interpretations given by the Master himself on 
different occasions in his own discourses. The self-imposed task of Professor 
Chaudhury has indeed been a very difficult and complicated one, but any serious 
and knowledgeable reader will agree that Chaudhury has been successful in a 
large measure in bringing out the essence, meaning and significance of thc terms 
he has dealt with. I find that the compiler-author has spared no pains to go 
through all possible original texts selecting the doctrinal terms having bearing 
on the doctrine and philosophy of Buddhism and that has added to the bulk of 
the work. He could perhaps, as I feel it, leave some of the terms or deal them 
with lesser detail, nevertheless his treatment has been really comprehensive and 
always with a comparative bias. I am happy to note that Chaudhury has always 
referred to his sources and has not indulged in fanciful explanations. 
Buddhavacana has often been invested with terms of abstruse nature and difficult 
connotations, even the ‘bhikkhus’ of the early days had often much difficulty in 
properly understanding them, and they had to seek the guidance of senior 
bhikkhus like Ananda. This one fact will explain the difficult nature of the 
work undertaken by Professor Chaudhury. The work, I am sure, will prove 
itself much helpful in the furtherance of Buddhist studies on a scientific basis. 1 
hope Professor Chaudhury will enjoy the appreciable compliments of his readers. 


Kolkata 
April 15, 2005 Biswanath Banerjee 


PREFACE 


Buddhism played a significant role in the life and culture of India and other 
Asian countries and covers a vast expanse, both in time and space. It is very 
difficult to give a comprehensive account of the origin and development of 
Buddhism that have taken place during a period of more than two thousand 
five hundred years. To deal with Buddhism is to deal with a whole civilisation 
which has been influencing countless human beings of Asia, nay even the world 
in their forms of life, thoughts and cultures. A satisfactory study of this vast 
civilisation comprising various aspects such as the doctrines of Buddhism, their 
growth and development, its spread and expansion, division and appearance of 
numerous schools and their activities, history of rites and ceremonies, arts and 
architecture, shrines and monasteries and, last but not the least of all the vast 
literature produced by the Buddhists, it is too difficult and lengthy to be 
completed in onc generation. 


When I had an opportunity of getting Dr. B. M. Barua Research Fellowship 
awarded by the Asiatic Society, Kolkata, I thought it better to deal with a 
single branch of Buddhistic studies and proposed to undertake a project of 
compiling a Dictionary of Buddhist Doctrinal and Technical Terms contained 
in the Pali and Sanskrit-Buddhist Literature even though it is very difficult to 
complete the subject exhaustively within a stipulated time. Sakyamuni Gautama 
Buddha's teachings were transmitted orally during his lifetime and even after a 
long time of his parinirvana by his disciples who kept those teachings in memory 
till a late date when they were given final shapes either in Pali or Sanskrit. The 
Buddha's sermons which were initially categorised into two parts viz. Dhamma 
and Vinaya in the First Buddhist Council, later on developed another part viz. 
Abhidhamma, these three parts, as a whole, became known as Tripitaka. 


The suttas delivered by the Buddha embody a good number of doctrinal and 
technical terms. These were very often unintelligible to the common people, 
though accessible to his learned disciples who already made a steady progress 
in respect of wisdom (Pañña) and Sila practices. Even during the lifetime of 


(viii) 


Gautama Buddha, the devotees had to run to Ananda, the most favourite disciple 
of the Buddha, for having the clarification of the suttas taught. Thus the enquiries 
about difficult as well as the abstruse nature of words perhaps resulted in the 
growth of a vast size of commentary and bhasya and vyakhya literature where 
the technical terms were interpreted precisely. 


In our modern age a few books on technical terms have been worked out 
both by the European and Asian scholars in dictionary form. To mention a few 
of them are Buddhist Dictionary of Nyanatiloka (Colombo), Dictionary of 
Buddhist Monastic Terms by C.S. Upasak (India), 4 Critical Pali Dictionary 
by Trenckner (Copenhagen), Pali English Dictionary by Rhys Davids 
(London), Dictionary of Pali Language by Childers, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar and Dictionary by F. Edgerton, etc. 


All these works are devoted to find out various meanings of the Pali and 
Sanskrit words along with inclusion of some technical terms. A few lexicons 
and Kosas (kosa) in Pali and Sanskrit also deserve mention in this connection. 
These are : Abhidhanappadipika, Mahavyutpatti, Ekakkharakosa, etc. 


While compiling I have utilised all the available Pali and Sanskrit texts, their 
translations and commentaries and bhasyas, old and modern dictionaries and 
also the works of modern scholars to make the interpretation of terms more 
precise and critical as far as practicable. I have dealt with almost all Pali and 
Sanskrit doctrinal and technical terms large or small according to their degree 
of importance, Abhidhammik and monastic, except a few terms left out. 


I express my sincere gratitude and thanks to all the members of the Council 
of the Asiatic Society, Kolkata, headed by Prof. Biswanath Banerjee, President, 
who has kindly consented to write the Introduction and steered by Prof. Dilip 
Coomer Ghose, General Secretary, The Asiatic Society, Kolkata. I am also 
indebted and thankful to Prof. Dipak Kr. Barua, Prof. Sukomal Chaudhuri, Dr. 
Sadhan Chandra Sarkar, Prof. Satyaranjan Banerjee, Prof. S. K. Pathak, Prof. 
Bela Bhattacharya, Dr. Asha Das, Prof. Amalendu De, Prof. Debaprasad Guha, 
Prof. Manabendu Banerjee and Dr. Manikuntala Halder (De) for their 
suggestions rendered to me. I am also thankful to the staff-members of the 
Publication Department, The Asiatic Society, Kolkata. 


Maitri | Binayendra Nath Chaudhury 
C-30 Jayashri Park 
Kolkata-700 034 
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AKIRIYA-VADA (Skt. Akaryavada), 
means theory of non-action. The 
theory of non-action was held by the 
famous Titthiya teacher Purana 
Kassapa who, according to Pali texts, 
held that a person earns neither merit 
by pious acts such as gifts, sacrifice 
or austerities, nor demerit by impious 
acts such as killing, stealing, lying and 
so forth, (for details see Samafía- 
phala sutta, Digha Nikaya). This 
theory is called, in Dr. Benimadhab 
Barua’s words, “passivity of soul". 
"Soul", according to this teacher, “is 
inactive, and it is body which acts 
hence, soul remains unaffected by 
results of good or bad deeds. This 
teaching is allied to that of Sankhya 
as has been pointed out by the Jaina 
commentator Sila ka, but it would be 
wide of the mark if we say Kassapa's 
teaching is the same as that of 
Sankhya, for the later school of 
philosophy does not teach ‘akiriya’ 
though it holds that ‘Purusa’ is an on- 
looker, an inactive agent, the 
functioning factor being the ‘Prakrti’. 
It does not however deny the doctrine 
of Karman and the theory of 
transmigration. The Vedantic or the 
Madhyamika view of the world also 
makes a person ‘niskriya’, for it 
teaches that the world in its diversity 
does not exist; hence all actions, a 
person is supposed to perform, are 
purely imaginary. Though it is risky 
to identify Ptrana’s teachings with 
those of Vedanta, Madhyamika or 
Sankhya, there is no reason why his 


teaching should be condemned as 
leading to moral depravity as the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I.p. 404 ) wants to 
establish. The suggestion of Dr. Barua 
(History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy, p.279) besed on Digha 
Nikaya (I. pp.28-29) that Purana’s 
teaching should be classified as 
adhiccasamupannikavada, is more 
appropriate, i.e, things happen 
fortuitously without any cause or 
condition and have nothing to do with 
soul” (N. Dutt, Early Monastic 
Buddhism, vol. I, pp. 35-36). 


AKUPPA DHAMMA (Skt. Akupya- 
dhdrma), unshakable is one who has 
attained full mastery over the 
absorptions (Jhana, q.v.). It is said in 
the Puggalapaffiatti (p.11) “What 
person is unshakable? If a person 
gains the meditative attainments of the 
fine-material sphere (rupavacara) and 
immaterial sphere (aru pavacara) and 
he gains them at his wish, without toil 
and exertion, and according to his 
wish, as regards place, object and 
duration, enters them or arises from 
them, then it is impossible that in such 
a person the attainments may become 
shaken through negligence. This 
person is unshakable." 


AKUSALA (Skt. Akusala), enwhole- 
some, bad, all those kermicallv voli- 
tions (kammacetana) and the 
consciousness or states of mind 
(cittani) and mental concomitant 
associated therewith ( cetasika) are 
accompanied either by greed (lobha) 
or hate (dosa) or delusion (moha), and 
all these phe- nomeno are causes of 


tw 


unfavourable karma-results and 
contain the seeds of unhappy destiny 
or rebirth. 
AKUSALA-SA DHA RANA-CETASIKA 
(Skt. AkuSalasadharana-caitasika), 
general unwholesome mental factors 
associated with all unwholesome 
actions (volitions) are four (1) lack of 
moral shame (ahirika), (2) lack of 
moral dread (anottappa), (3) restless- 
ness (uddhacca) and (4) delusion 
(moha). 


AGATI, wrong paths. They are four in 
number, the path of greed (chanda- 
gati), the path of hate (dosagati), the 
path of delusion (mohagati) and ‘the 
path of cowardice (bhayagati). One 
who is freed from evil impulses is no 
longer liable to take three wrong paths 
of greed, etc. (Anguttara N. IJ. p.18). 
Ràjovada Jataka (151.); Avariya 
Jataka (No. 376). 

AGATIGAMANA, practising a wrong 
course of life, evil practice, wrong 
doing (PED). There are four kinds of 
agatigamana; namely, desire (chanda, 
q.v.), malice (dosa, q.v.) delusion 
(moha), fear (bhaya). Digha Nikaya, 
IIT. p. 228, Añguttara Nikaya, II. p.18, 
Jataka IV, p.402. 

ACALA, one of the ten stages of 
spiritual progress of a Bodhisattva, see 
Dasabhümi, q.v. | 

ACINTEY YA, lit. ‘That which cannot 
or should not be thought', the 
unthinkable, incomprehensible, 
impenetrable, that which transcends 
the limits of thinking and over which 
therefore one should not ponder. 
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According to the Anguttara Nikaya 
(II.p.80) there are four unthinkables 
(acinteyya) viz. the sphere of a Buddha 
(buddha-visaya), the sphere of the 
meditative absorptions (jhana- 
visaya), the sphere of karma result 
(kammavipaka) and the sphere of 
brooding over the world (loka-cinta), 
especially over an absolute first 
beginning of it. 


In the Samyutta Nikaya (v. pp. 447- 
448) the Buddha says, “Therefore, O 
monks, do not brood over the world 
as to whether it is eternal or temporal, 
limited or endless, such brooding, O 
monks, is senseless, has nothing to do 
with genuine pure conduct (adibra- 
hmacariyaka sila), does not lead to 
aversion, detachment, extinction, not 
to peace, to full comprehension, 
enlightenment and Nirvana. 


ANNAMANNA-PACCAYA (Skt. Anyo- 
nyapratyaya), 1.e. mutuality condition 
in co-relation is one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Patthana. 


It is a reciprocal factor which 
implies reciprocity as a causal relation. 
Here the relating thing (paccaya- 
dhamma) and the related thing 
(paccayuppannadhamma) mutually 
render service by causing to be, and 
giving support to one another are in 
reciprocal causal relation (afifia- 
mafitiam uppadanupatthambhana- 
bhavena upakarako dhammo añña- 
mafüfiapaccayo-Patthàna Attha). 
Buddhaghosa cites an example of 
three sticks set upright leaning against 
one another to illustrate this relation 
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(aññamañňñam upatthambhakam tidan- 
dam viya) so that each stick depends 
on other reciprocally and if one falls, 
other two also will fall. The other 
examples are namarupa (mind- body), 
cattaro mahabhuta, (four great 
elements), etc., as they are interdepen- 
dent and mutually related. The 
Patthana-pakarana defines and 
illustrates the afifamafifia-paccaya in 
detail with the examples of kusala- 
dhamma, akusaladhamma and abya- 
katadhammas. 


ATTHANGIKA-MAGGA : The Eight- 
fold Path, see Ariya atthahgikamagga, 
q.v. 

A'TTHAVIMOKKHA (Skt. 
moksa) i.e., 
emancipation arc frequently referred 
to and enumerated in the Pali texts 
(Digha N.II 70; III 226, 288; Anguttara 
N. IV 306 and commentary (Papafi- 
casudani II 38-40). 


They roughly correspond to the 
nine attainments (samapatti) which 
include the four (or five) states of 
mental absorption (jhana) in the 
spheres form (rüpa-jhàna) and the four 
immaterial attainments, sometimes 
referred to as absorption tn the 
immaterial spheres (Aru pajjhana). 
ATTHASILA (Skt. Asfasila), a set of 
eight precepts or moral rules (sila) to 
be followed by the lay devotee, male 
(upasaka) and female (upasika) on the 
fasting day (uposatha). So these are 
called also uposathasila. These eight 
precepts like the Paücasilas are 
abstinences from certain misconducts 


AStavi- 


the eight stages of 


and luxuries and are negative in 
nature. These are abstinences (1) from 
taking life. i.e., from killing living 
beings  (Panatipata veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyàami), (2) from 
taking what is not given i.e. from theft 
(Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami), (3) from living unholy 
life, i.e., from doing sensual 
misconduct (Abrahmacariyà veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyami), (4) from 
telling lies, i.e., from speaking 
falsehood (Musavada veramani 
sikkha-padam samadiyami), (5) from 
any slate of indolence due to the use 
of intoxicants, i.e. from being intoxi- 
cated by taking liquor (Sura-meraya- 
majja-pamadatthana — veramani 
sikkha-padam samadiyam1), (6) from 
taking meal after mid-day (Vikala- 
bhojana), (7) from attending the 
performances and variety shows such 
as dances, songs, music (Naccagita- 
vadita visukadassana veramani) and 
from use of garland, scent, ointment 
and ornaments (Malagandha-vilepana 
dharana-vibhusanatthana veramani 
sikkpadam samadiyami) and (8) from 
using high and large beds (Uccasa- 
yana — mahasayana veramani sikkha- 
padam samadiyàmi). 

ANDAJA i.c. egg-bárn creatures : 
Birds and snakes, some aquatic 
creatures that are born of eggs (anda) 
belong to this division. 


According to the Ruparupavi- 
bh aga, the biological or physiological 
background of the category of rupa 
includes the entire kamaloka or world 
of life at large which consists of the 
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four classes of beings, namely, andaja, 
jalabuja, sansedaja and opapatika 
(q.v.). 


ATTA-KILAMATHA (Skt. Atma- 
klamatha), 'self-mortification', is one 
of the two extremes to be avoided, the 
other extreme being addiction to 
sensual pleasures (kama-sukha), 
whilst the noble 8-fold path constitutes 
the Middle Path (majjhima-patipada, 
q.v.). See the Buddha's first sermon, 
“The Establishment of the Realm of 
Dhamma" (Dhammacakkappavatta- 
nasutta). | 


ATTA-DITTHI (Skt. Atma-drsti) 
ego-belief, personality-belief, see 
ditthi. 

ATTA-VADUPADANA (Skt. Atmavad 
upadana), Attachment to the 
egobefief, is one of the four kinds of 
clinging (upadana, q.v.) 


ATTA-SANNA (Skt. Atmasamjfia) 
(citta, dit(hi), ‘perception (conscious- 
ness, view) of an ego, is one of the 
four perversions (vipallasa, q.v.) 


ATTA: (Skt. Atman) ‘Self’, Ego, Per- 
sonality, is in Buddhism a mere 
conventional expression (vohara- 
desana), and no designation for 
anything really existing, see 
paramattha-desana, anattà, puggala, 
satta, ji va, q.v. 


ATTHA-PATISAMBHIDA (Skt. Artha- 
pratisamvid), discriminating 
knowledge (patisambhida) (1) of 
effects produced by causes (attha) and 
(2) of objective meanings, of the 
things signified by the terms (attha), 


It is one of the four types of 
discriminating knowledge, the 
possession of which leads one to the 
imperturbable state (akuppam : 
Anguttara N. III. 119). 


The term in the compound presents 
a problem since it has been given two 
interpretations that appear to be 
contradictory. The Milindapafiha 
(p.339) interprets it as condition or 
cause (hetu or karma), whereas the 
Vibhariga (p.293) and the 
Visuddhimagga (p.372) interpret it as 
effect or result (paccayasambhuta), 
produced by causes. These two 
interpretations are, in fact, not 
contradictory when the doctrine of 
conditionality in Buddhism is taken 
into consideration, according to which 
an effect turns to be a cause and vice 
versa. The Patisambhidamagga which 
does not define the term, uses it in the 
sense of objective meaning, and gives 
some examples. 


In the Vibhanga (293 ff.) attha 
means the fruit or effect produced by a 
cause, things that are born, become, 
brought to birth, produced or made 
manifest, the knowledge of these 
things is attha-patisambhida. Of the 
Four Noble Truths, the first and the 
third are effects (attha), whereas the 
second and the fourth are causes 
(dhamma). Suffering (dukkha) and 
cessation of suffering (nirodha), 
therefore, are effects, because they are 
the products of the cause of suffering 
(samudaya) and the path (magga) 
leading to the cessation of suffering 
respectively. 
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Buddhaghosa in agreement with 
the Vibhanga says that attha is briefly, 
a term for the fruit of a cause. But in 
particular says, the “five things should 
be understood as attha, i.e. (1) 
anything conditionally produced 
(paccaya-sambhtta), (2) Nibbana, 
(3) meaning of what is spoken (bhisi- 
tattha), i.e. the meaning of the words 
of the Buddha preserved in the form 
of sutta, geyya, etc., (4) kamma result 
(vipaka) and (5) functional 
consciousness (kriya), the knowledge 
of these things is called attha patisam- 
bhida.” Nibbana in this context is the 
same as nirodha of the Vibhanga. As 
vipaka and kriyá are things 
conditionally produced, they come 
under the category of paccaya 
sambhuta, the first item. These four 
categories may, therefore, be 
considered as dukkha and nirodha of 
the Vibhanga explanation is 
bhasitattha, meaning of the 
things signified by the words of the 
Buddha." 


It is in this sense that the term is 
used in the Patisambhidamagga. It 
gives twenty-five factors in one place, 
(Papaiicasudani I. 88 ff) and five main 
factors applied to thirty-six things in 
another place (Papaficasudani II, 150 
ff) as dhamma and describes the 
objective meaning of those factors as 
attha. 


The twenty-five kinds of attha are 
the objective meanings of the five 
Spiritual faculties (indriya), five 
spiritual powers (bala), seven 


constituents of enlightenment 
(bojjhanga) and the Noble Eight fold 
Path (magga) (ibid. I. 88) According 
to the Patisambhida magga, attha is the 
objective meaning of dhamma; it is to 
cover that Buddhaghosa incorporates 
bhasitattha in his explanatioin of attha 
(Visuddhimagga p.373), so the 
distinction made in the Vibhanga, that 
effects are the causes that produce the 
dhamma, seems to be ignored in thc 
Patisambhi-damagga. Thus we have 
two meanings attached to the term 
attha, namely, (1) the effects produced 
by causes, and (2) the objective 
meanings, i.e. the things signified by 
terms. The Vibhanga gives the first 
meaning while the Patisambhida- 
magga uses the term in second 
meaning. The Visuddhimagga 
explanation, which incorporates the 
two as the meaning of attha, may be 
considered an attempt at reconciling 
the Vibhaünga and the Patisambhi- 


damagga's explanations. 


Buddhist Sanskrit texts are more or 
less unanimous in defining arthapra- 
tisamvid. The Bodhisattva-bhumi 
defines it as the reflective, absolute 
and irrevocable knowledge of all 
phenomena in all their characteristics 
(laksana) with regard to the extent and 
manner of their existence (Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi, the Sanskrit Manuscript 
Add. 1702 of the Cambridge 
University Library, p.100). The 
Maha yanasutralankara, too, uses the 
same word laksana and adds “which 
name belongs to which meaning". 
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By this pratisamvid a Bodhisattva 
knows the division of all phenomena 


in the past and the future and 


understands their origin and dis- 
appearance. He knows the differences 
of meaning and acquires the practical 
wisdom relating to the element, or 
substrates of sensory existence, sense- 
organs and thier objects, the truths and 
the formula of dependent origination. 
He knows the distinctive features of 
the several yanas, and also the 
divisions and distinctions of the 
scheme of the ten stages (daSibhumi) 
in the career of a Bodhisattva. He 
understands the details and 
characteristics of various times and 
objects. He knows separately the 
inclinations, the ruling principles and 
the resolves of the eighty-four 
thousand different types of beings and 
understands the word of the Buddha 
(Encyclopaedia of Buddhism II. 
p. 364). 


ADINNADANA (Bsk. Adattadana), 
one of the Dasa-akusala kammapatha. 
It means theft. Theft is defined as the 
taking of what is not given (adinnassa 
adanam adinnadanan). It also means 
the taking of what is another's 
property, stealing or the state of being 
a thief. The intention of stealing, 
producing the efforts to take 
something with the consciousness that 
it belongs to another is called theft. A 
property is said to belong to a person 
when he is in the state of doing what- 
ever he likes with it, without incurring 
punishment or blame. There are five 
constituent factors in theft viz. 


(1) another's property, (2) awareness 
or consciousness that it is so, (3) the 
thieving mind, (4) effort and (5) 
consequent removal of thing. The. 
absence of any of these factors does 
not amount to theft. There are six 
means.of committing theft, viz. taking 
with one's own hand, instigation, etc. 
as in the case of life-taking. One or 
other of these means may be carried 
out according to circumstances by 
false measures and weights, by force, 
by concealment, by design or by a 
forgery. The sin may be smaller or 
greater according to the excellence of 
the stolen or removed objects. When 
the objects are of equal value, the 
stealing of the objects which belong 
to a more virtuous person entails a 
greater crime than the stealing of the 
objects belonging to a person of lesser 
value. 


ADUKKHAM-ASUKHA-VEDANA (Skt. 
Aduhkhamasukha-vedana), feeling 
which is neither painful nor joyful, i.e., 
indifferent or neutral feelings see. 
Vedanà . q.v. 


ADOSA (Skt. Advesa), hatelessness. 
It is one of the three wholesome roots 
(kusalamula, q.v.), other being non- 
greed (alobha) and non-delusion 
(amoha). : 


ADHICITTA-VIHARA (Prabhakari). It 
is the third stage of spiritual progress 
of a Bodhisattva described in 
Mahayana texts, See Da£a-bhumi, 
q.v.). 

ADHICITTA-SIKKHA (Skt. Adhicitta- 
diksa), i.e., training in higher mentality. 
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. itis one kind of three-fold training 
(sikkha) which the Buddha’s disciple 
has to undergo, other two being 
training in higher morality (adhisila- 
sikkha, q.v.) and training in higher 
wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha, q.v.) This 
three-fold training refers to the three- 
fold divisions of the eight-fold paths 
(Atthangika Magga), namely, morality 
(sila), concentration (citta or samadhi) 
and wisdom (pafifia). 


ADHICCASAMUPPANNAVADA (Skt. 
Adhityasamutpannavada). It is 
doctrine of the thinkers who uphold 
the view of fortuitous origin. It may 
also be called Yadrcchavada or 
doctrine of chance. It is included 
among the sixty-two wrong views 
(micchaditthi) enumerated in the 
Brahmajala Sutta of Dighanikaya. 
There are two classes of fortuitous 
originists (adhiccasamu-ppannika) 
who hold that the soul (attanan) and 
the world (lokam) originate 
accidentally without any cause, on two 
grounds (dvihi vatthuhi). 


According to the first class of 
thinkers (samanas and Brahmanas) 
there are certain gods called uncon- 
scious Beings (Asaíifia-satta) who 
pass from that state by regaining con- 
sciousness (safifia) and are reborn in 
this mortal world, where some of them 
practise meditation and develop the 
power of remembering former births 
but their memory does not go beyond 
the safifiuppada state, i.e. the time of 
their fall from their state as Asañña- 
satta gods (atappamanvaya padha- 
namanvaya anuyogamanvaya appa- 


madamanvaya sammamanasikara- 
manvaya tatharupam cetosama- 
dhim phusati yatha samàahite citte 
safifiu-padam anussarati, tato 
param nanu-ssarati) and they think : 
Because fomerly I was not, but now I 
am. Having not been, I have to be 
(Aham hi pubbe nahosim, somhi 
etarahi ahutva santataya parinato) and 
so they declare that the soul and the 
world originate fortuitously. 


The second class of Fortuitous 
originists comprises those who come 
to the above-mentioned conclusion, 
i.e. the soul and world originate 
fortuitously without cause, due to their 
logical reasoning. 


It is to be noted here that, * As a 
parallel to this doctrine, we may refer 
to the Lokayatikas or Barhaspatyas 
who hold that the happiness and mis- 
ery of persons are brought about by 
the laws of nature, and there is no 
other cause. It was by an accidental 
combination of elements that the liv- 
ing beings such as peacock of 
variegated colour or a human being is 
born. The conceptions of heaven and 
hell, merit and demerit and so forth, 
according to them, are creations of 
designing minds. The doctrine of 
Ajitakesakambalin is similar to what 
has been stated above. According to 
him, there is no preceding cause or 
condition for the application or 
purification of a person and hence 
there is no need for exertions. It is a 
mistake to think, he says, that one can 
change the course of life by the 
observance of precepts, and 
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performance of rituals or practice of 
asceticism" (Dr. N. Dutt, Early 
Monastic of Buddhism Vol. 1, p.66). 


ADHITTHA NA (Skt. Adhisthana), as 
a doctrinal term, it means resolution, 
determination, foundation, mentioned 
and explained in the Dhatuvibhanga 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (III. pp. 
238-247). Four resolves of a monk's 
mentality viz. the resolve for wisdom 
(pafittadhitthana), the resolve for 
truthfulness (saccadhi{thana),the 
resolve for liberality (cagadhitthana) 
and the resolve for peace or calm 
(upasamadhitthana). The Sutta further 
tells, “He should not be slothful in 
wisdom (pafifiam nappamajjeyya), he 
should guard the truth (saccam 
anurakkheyya), he should cultivate 
liberality (cagamanubruheyya) and he 
should train himself for peace 
(santimeva so sikkheyya). 


ADHITTHANA-IDDHI (Skt. Adhi- 
sthana-rddhi), supernormal power of 
determination. It is one of many magic 
powers. By the iddhis one may 
become one self manifold (eko hutva 
bahudhà hoti), attainable through the 
utmost perfection in mental concen- 
tration. The stereotyped text met with 
in all the four Nikayas (e.g. Dasuttara 
Sutta of Digha Nikaya; Bhayabherava, 
Akankheyya suttas of the Majjhima 
Nikaya). 

ADHIPANNA-SIKKHA (Skt. Adhipra- 
jfia siksa), training in higher wisdom. 
It is a kind of three-fold training, see 
Adhicittasikkha, q.v. 


ADHIPATI-PACCAYA (Skt. Adhipati- 
pratyaya), i.e., predominance in 
corelation is one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Patthana. 


It means dominant factor implying 
dominance or predominance as a 
causal relation. Thus, * Adhipatipa- 
ccaya is a causal relation, in which the 
paccayadhamma is one of the objects, 
having predominant influence and 
paccayuppannadhamma is a consci- 
ousness and the mental concomitants 
which are influenced by it" - (yam yam 
dhammam garum katva ye ye dhamma 
uppajjanti cittacetasika dhamma, te te 
dhamma tesam tesam dhammanam 
adhipatipaccayena paccayo-Patf{hana, 
I, p.4 ). According to the commentator 
Buddhaghosa, adhipati-paccaya 
signifies dominance solely by way of 
quality (jetthakatthena-upakarako 
dhammo-Patthana Atha. p.22). 


There are two kinds of Adhipati- 
paccaya : (1) Arammana-adhipati or 
Alambana-adhipati and (2) Sahajata- 
adhipati-paccaya : 


ARAMMANA-ADHIPATI-PACCAYA 
signifies object dominant factor in 
causal relation. When in arising of any 
consciousness or its concomitants, 
dominance is exerted on alambana or 
object as paccayadhamma or the 
relating thing. The object may be 
either a type of consciousness (citta) 
or a mental factor or “concomitant 
(cetasika). 


SAHAJATA-ADHJPAT] PACCAYA or 
concomitant dominant factor in causal 
relation, refers to a relation in which 
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concomitant mental event exerts a 
dominating influence in arising of a 
type of consciousness. There are four 
kinds of Sahajata adhipati-paccaya as 
being associated with four different 
mental conditions, chanda (desire or 
intention), viriya ( energy), citta 
(consciousness) and vimam sa 
(examination Or reflective 
investigation). But at the same time 
one of them only can become the 
concomitant dominant factor in causal 
relation (chanda-viriya-citta-vimam 
sasamkhata cattaro dhamma adhipati 
paccayoti veditabbo na ca kho ckato, 
Patthana attha, p.72). For instance, 
when a particular consciousness and 
its concomitants (cetasika), which are 
influenced by one of the four super- 
normal powers (iddhipadas), give rise 
to mind-produced corporeality is also 
recognised as influenced by that 
super-normal power. 

ADHISILA (or Vimala). It is the second 
stage of spiritual progress of a 
Bodhisattva, described in Mahayana 
literature, sce Dasabht mi, q.v. 
ADHISILA SIKKHA (Skt. Adhisila- 
siksa) i.e., training in higher morality, 
It is one kind of the three-fold training, 
see Adhicitta-sikkha, q.v. 


ANATTA (Skt. Anatman), soulless- 
ness, not-self, egolessness, imperso- 
nality. 

The doctrine of anattà is one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
This is the central doctrine of 
Buddhism, without understanding of 
which a real and proper knowledge of 


Buddhism is altogether impossible. It 
is the only really specific Buddhist 
doctrine, with which the entire 
structure of the Buddhist teachings 
stands or falls. All the remaining 
Buddhist doctrines may, more or less, 
be found in other philosophical 
systems and religions, but the anatta 
doctrine has been clearly taught only 
by the Buddha, so he is known as 
'anatta -vadi, whosoever has not 
penetrated this unsubstantiality and 
impersonality of all existence, and 
does not comprehend thai in reality 
there exists only this continually 
process of arising and passing bodily 
and mental phenomena, and there is 
separate ego-entity (or soul) within or 
without this process, he will be unable 
to understand Buddhism, i.e. the 
teaching of the four Noble Truths, the 
theory of Dependent origination 
which is the basic concept of 
Buddhism, etc. in the right light. He 
will think that it is his ego, his 
personality, that experiences the 
suffering, his personality that performs 
good and evil actions and will be 
reborn as a result of these actions, his 
personality that will enter into 
Nirvana, his personality that walks on 
the eight-fold path. It is said in the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, 
"Mere suffering exists, no sufferer is 
found. The deeds are, but no doer of 
the deeds there, Nirvana is, but not the 
man that enters it, the path is, but no 
traveller on it is seen." 


It is further said, "whosoever is not 
clear with regard to the conditionally 
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arisen phenomena, and does not 
comprehend that all the actions are 
conditioned through ignorance, ctc. he 
thinks that it is cgo (atta) that under- 
stands or does not understand, that acts 
Or causes to act, that comes to 
existence at rebirth..... that has the 
sense-impression, that feels, desires, 
becomes attached, continues and 
at rebirth again enters a new 
existence." 


While in the casc of the first two 
characteristics it is stated that “all 
formations" (sabbe saünkhara) are 
impermanent (anicca) and subject to 
suffering (dukkha), the corresponding 
text for the third characteristics 
(anatta) state that “all things are not 
self” (sabbe dhamma anatta, Cula- 
saccaka sutta, Majjhima N., 
Dhammapada, v. (279). Etymologi- 
cally, anatta consists of the negative 
prefix ‘an’ plus atta (Vedic atman). 
There are two Pali forms of the word, 
namely, atta (instrumental attana) and 
atta (Instr. attena). In the Sutta texts 
and commentaries the words atta and 
atta are used in several senses : 
(1) chiefly meaning ‘one self’ or one’s 
own, e.g. attahitaya patipanno na 
parahitaya (i.e., acting in one’s own 
interest, not in the other’s interest) or 
attana va katam sadhu (i.e., what is 
done by one’s own self is good); 
(2) meaning one’s own person; the 
personality, including both body and 
mind, e.g. in attabhava (life), 
(3) meaning self, as a subtle 
metaphysical entity, (soul), e.g. atthi 
me atta (do I have a soul) etc. 


It is with the third meaning that we 
are concerned, the entity that is 
conccived and sought and made the 
subject of a certain class of views 
called in early Buddhist text 
'attaditthi', attánuditthi (self-views or 
heresy of self) and attagaha 
(misconception regarding self), - 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, p. 567. 


Buddha wholly denied the exist- 
ence of soul which is permanent, 
immaculate, unaffected by karma, and 
in this denial (i.e., pudgalanairatmya) 
there is no difference of opinion 
between the Hinayanists and the 
Mahayanists. The Pali texts aver that 
the belief in the existence of soul, or 
in otherwords, the heresy of individu- 
ality (sakkayaditthi, q.v.) is due to the 
misapprehension of one of the five 
khandhas (q.v.) as soul in the follow- 
ing four ways. 


(i) atta is the same as rupa, or 
vedana, or safifia, or sankhara, or 
vififiana (rupam attato samanupassati, 
vedana, etc.) 


(11) atta is possessed of ru pa, etc. 
(rupavantam attanam samanupassati, 
etc.) 


(iii) in atta there is rüpa, etc. (attani 
rupamsamanupassati etc.) 


(iv) atta is in rüpa etc. (rupasmim 
attanam samanupassati, etc.) 


In the Madhyamika vrtti, p.432 and 
elsewhere it is shown that the mis- 
apprehension happens in five ways, 
the fifth being that the atta is 
something different from the 
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skandhas, the first being as stated 
above. The Patisambhidamagga 
(I. pp.143-150) explains how this 
misapprehension happens (N. Dutt, 
Early Monastic Buddhism, pp.84-85). 


It is the common belief that in man 
there is an abiding substance called the 
soul (atma) which persists through 
changes that overcome the body and 
mind, exists before birth and after 
death and migrates from one body to 
another. Buddha totally denies the 
existence of such soul, because his 
contention is that a being is composed 
of five skandhas, namely, rupa, 
vedana, safifià, sa&khara and vififiana; 
so the soul should not be identical with 
any one of these five or with all the 
five taken together or something other 
than the five skandhas but as none of 
these alternatives are applicable to 
soul. 

Anattà is in the last of the three 
characteristics (tilakkhana, q.v.) 
namely, anicca, dukkha, anatta or the 
general characteristics, (samafifia 
lakkhana) of the universe and 
everything in it. The doctrine of anatta 
was first delivered in the Anatta- 
lakkhana sutta (Discourse on the 
characteristic of ‘Not-self’), the 
second discourse after enlightenment, 
by the Buddha to his first five disciples 
(paficavaggiyabhikkhu) who after 
hearing it attained to perfect holiness 
or emancipation (arahatta). 


This sutta tells us that the 
individual or person is a psycho- 
physical compound constituted of 


nama (mind) and rupa (corporeality) 
or five groups of aggregates (pafica- 
kkhandha), physical and mental 
elements always undergo change. Our 
body is subject to change, so also our 
mind. .In other words rüpa (corpo- 
reality), vedana (sensation), sana 
(perception), satikhara (mental 
formations) and vitinana 
(consciousness) also change and so 
are not permanent. All these 
phenomena are of impermanent 
nature, so they cannot constitute a 
permanent entity or soul Buddha 
declared to his disciples that material 
thing ts soulless (rupam, bhikkhave 
anatta), fecling is soulless (vedana 
anatta ), perception is soul-less (sanina 
anatta), formation is soulless 
(sankhara anatta), consciousness is 
soulless (viüfianam anatta), Vinaya 
Pitaka, I.p.13f); Samyutta, N. (V, 
pp.22, 24). 


On the contrary, in most of the 
systems of religion or philosophy, the 
nature of man and his destiny centre 
mainly round the doctrine of the soul. 
Some call it the principle of thought 
and action in man or that which thinks, 
wills and feels. knows and sees, and 
also, that which appropriates and 
owns. It is that which both acts and 
initiates action. Generally speaking, it 
is conceived as a perdurable entity, the 
permanent unchanging factor within 
concrete personality, which somehow 
unites and maintains its successive 
activities. It is also, the subject of 
conscious spiritual experience. It has 
in addition, strong religious associa- 
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tions and various further implications, 
such as being independent of the body, 
immaterial and eternal. The Sanskrit 
word ‘atman’ of which atta is the Pali 
counterpart, is found to occur in the 
earliest Vedic hymns, it means breath 
which is in the sense of ‘life’ or is 
called self or soul in modern usage. 
This *'atman' was something that 
could leave the body and return, and 
in that connection *manas' was used 
as a synonym (e.g. Rg Veda, v. 58). 
Such conceptions, coming down from 
the earliest times, were continued in 
later systems such as those found in 
the Upanisads. The old Indian religion 
was a kind of pantheism with 
Brahman (eternal, absolute etc.) as the 
first cause of the universe. 


The manifestation of Brahman was 
sometimes personified and called 
Brahma (God or the Great self). Every 
human being had in him a part of 
Brahman, called atman or the ‘little 
self’. Brahman and Atman were one 
and of the same substance. Salvation 
consisted in the little Atman entering 
into unity with Brahman. The Atman 
was an eternal ‘substance’, (Encyclo- 
paedia of Buddhism, vol. I. p.567). 
The Brahmajala sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya holds that the self (atta) and 
the universe are to be treated from 
different point of view positively, 
negatively and both. Some doc- trines 
tell us that the self or soul (atta) and 
the universe (loka) are eternal 
(sassata), according to some, the self 
and the universe are semi-eternal 
(ekacca-sassata), etc. 


The Bhara Sutta (Burden Sutta) of 
the Samyutta Nikaya (III. p.25) tells 
us about the burden, the taking of the 
burden, the grasping of the burden and 
the laying down of the burden. These 
five aggregates are burden. The 
grasping of the burden is held as the 
craving which tends to re-birth. 


The canonical text, the Patisambhi- 
da magga (p.37) tells us that matter is 
not self because it has no core. 
Feeling, perception, formation and 
consciousness are soulless. When a 
person meditates, it is like the flame 
of a burning lamp. The khandhas 
belong to self like a tree and its 
shadow, although they are separate 
entities. The khandhas are compared 
to smell and flower though they are 
two separate entities. The khandhas 
are the container of the self as casket 
and the jewel. The doctrine of Not- 
self is a corollary to the teaching of 
impermanence. Therefore all things 
are impermanent and so they are 
subject to death and are without self. 
Thus, there is no self in things. 
Impermanent things are fraught with 
suffering. Existence is nothing, but it 
depends on a series of conditions. All 
things, mental 32nd material, have no- 
self-reality. "All the elements of being 
are non-self. When one by wisdom 
realizes (this), he heeds not (this world 
of) sorrow, this is the path of purity" 
Dhammapada. V, 279. 


The question of self as in the 
Milindapatüho, a non-canonical text 
deserves special attention. The 
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Milindapafiho (p.86) states that among 
the five khandhas, vififiana is more 
identified with atta. In this text, “the 
illustration is elaborated in great detail 
and it is pointed out that when a person 
is indicated by giving him a name, it 
does not denote a soul but is merely 
an appellation for the five aggregates 
which constitute the empirical 
individual" (p.25). 


Notice can next be taken about self 
as discussed in the Abhidharmakoda 
of Vasubandhu and in the Mulama- 
dhyamakakarika. In the Abhidharma- 
koga it is stated that anatman is 
synonymous with skandha, ayatana 
and dhatu. The Mulamadhya- 
makakarika holds that “The Buddhas 
have made known that there is the self 
(atman), they have taught that there is 
not-self (anatman), they have also 
taught that there is neither the self nor 
the not-self." (Vidhusekhar Bhatta- 
charya, The Basic conception of 
Buddhism). Impermanent things are 
suffering, what suffering is non-soul 
or not-self. (Saddhammappakisini 
p.639). 


Somc hold that the soul exists as a 
conscious entity after death. 
According to others it is unconscious- 
ness. Some say that the individual 
cases to exist after death and is 
annihilated. The Upanisads bear out a 
doctrine of the Self. The Upanisads 
maintain that there exists a self in 
one's personality. This self is free from 
death and sorrow. Sometimes the self 
is identified with the physical 


personality. Sometimes the self is 
identified with the self in the dream- 
state or in the stage of deep sleep. The 
soul has a form because it appears in 
its own form. Some Upanisads hold 
that the soul may be separated from 
the body like the sword from its 
scabbard. Thus the soul may be 
separated from the body. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (ii. 414) is 
famous for the concept of ‘not this, 
not this, doctroine establishing the 
unknowableness of the self by any 
process of reasoning. According to 
Sahkara, the self is known through 
argument and reasoning. In the words 
of Vedanta we frequently come across 
the term for soul i.e., *àátman'. 


According to the Samkhya system 
of philosophy the soul is held as 
having a plurality of existence. It is 
held as a unique, eternal, pervasive, 
and substantial matter. 


Many Jains and the A jivikas were 


contemporaries of Buddha. According 


to them, the soul is identified with life. 
Human beings and everyhing in this 
universe are held as being in 
possession of souls. (Basham, History 
and Doctrine of the Aji vakas, p.270). 
According to Mahavira, one of the 
founders of Jainism, the body is 
identified with the soul as also different 
irom it. It is same from one point of 
view and it is different from another 
point of view. Jainism believes in the 
existence of soul in every object. The 
soul was also considered by the Jains 
to be intrinsically omniscient 
(Bhagavati Sütta, xiii, 7, 495). 
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According to Buddha atman was 
wrongly identified with what was not 
Atman. “Whether Buddha appears in 
the world it remains a fact, an 
unalterable condition of existence and 
an eternal law, that all that exists 
(sabbe dhamma) is non-absolute 
(anatta) i.e., without an unchangeable 
or absolute cgo entity. This fact 
Buddha discovers and masters, and 
after having discovered and mastered 
it, he announces, proclaims, preaches, 
reveals, teaches and explains 
thoroughly, that all that exists is non- 
absolute (without a permanent ego) 
(A. B. Govinda, The Psychological 
Attitude of Early Buddhist Philoso- 
phy, p.99, For details see Encyclo- 
paedia of Buddhism, pp.567-576). 


ANATTANUPASSANA (Skt. Anatma- 
nupa$yani), contemplation of not-self. 
It is one of the eighteen chief kinds of 
insight (vipassana, q.v.) and it leads 
to Emptiness Liberation (sufnata- 
vimokkha). Here in the faculty of 
wisdom (pafnindriya) is outstanding 
and one who attains in that way the 
called a dhamma-devotee (dhamma- 
nusari). At the next two stages of 
sainthood he becomes a vision attainer 
(ditthipatta), and at the highest stage, 
i.e., holiness (arahatta) hc is called 
liberated by wisdom (pafiiia-vimutta) 
(Ref.  Anatta-lakkhana sutta, 
Mahavagga, Vinaya Pitaka, Alaga- 
ddu pama Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya. 
ANATTA-SANNA (Skt. Anatmasan- 
jfia) perception of not-self, see Anatta, 
| q.v. 


ANANTARA-PACCAYA (Skt. Ananta- 
rapratyaya), i.e., Proximity condition 
in co-relation, is one of the twenty- 
four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


It is a contiguous factor implying 
contiguity as a causal relation in 
respect of time and space. There is no 
gap (na-antara) or break up between 
relating thing (natthi etesam antaram 
ti hi anantara, Patthana Atth. p.73). 


So the continuity of flow on 
successiveness of two things or 
consciousness is maintained. 
Therefore, Anantara paccaya is a type 
of causal relation in which the 
paccaya-dhamma is the preceding 
factor and the paccayuppanna- 
dhamma is the immediately 
succeeding factor (yesam yesam 
dhammanam anantara ya ya dhamma 
uppajjanti citta-cetasika dhamnu, ta 
tà dhamma tesamtesamdhammaànam 
anantara-paccayena paccayo- 
Patthana, p.5). Buddhaghosa dcfines 
it thus : anantarabhavena upakarako 
dhammo anantara-pacca-yo, i.e., "a 
phenomenon which conditions 
another phenomenon by virtue of its 
immediate antecidence to the latter is 
an anantara-paccaya". (Patthana 
Attha. p.72). For instance, in the 
course of cognition (cittavithi) the 
receptive consciousness (sampti- 
cchana citta), which again, when 
ceases, is immediately followed by the 
arising of investigating consciousness 
(santirana citta), which again, when 
ceases, is immediately followed by 
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arising of determining consciousness 
(votthapana citta) and so on. 


“It is important to note that this 
relation of contiguity prevails not only 
in this life, beginning with birth and 
ending with the dissolution of the 
material body, but right through the 
whole span of recurring existences of 
an individual with unbroken 
continuity. Hence we see the relation 
of contiguity existing between the 
death-consciousness (cuti-citta) and 
the rebirth-consciousness (patisandhi- 
citta). This rebirth-consciousness is 
related to the following life- 
continuum by way of contiguity; and 
this life-continuance is again related 
inasimilar way to the subsequent life- 
continuum and so on with rest. Lady 
Sayadow is of opinion that until after 
the attainment of path arahatship and 
the final dissolution of the aggregates 
(Khandha-parinibbana). This 
continuum is not broken, or more 
strictly speaking, does not cease 
completely." (Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, Vol. I, p.552). 


ANARIYAPARIYESANA (Skt. Anarya- 
paryesani) i.e. ignoble quest. 


The Ariyapariyesana Sutta of the 


MajjhimaNikaya (I, pp.-161 f.) defines 
the term that anariyapariyesana is the 
quest of a man who being himself 
subject to rebirth, decay, death, sorrow 
and impurity, pursues objects that are 
equally subject thereto and these 
objects are wives and children, slaves, 
goats, sheep, fowls and swine, and 
other domestic animals together with 


gold and silver coins. [f a man 
becomes attached to them, he is sure 
to go after birth, decay, death, etc. 


In this Sutta Buddha states that 
before his Enlightenment (Sambodhi). 
he was entangled in ignoble quest. 
This statement certainly refers to his 
luxurious life in enjoying sensual 
pleasures in the company of female 
attendants in the palace before his 
renunciation. 


ANAGAMI (Skt. Anagamin), The 
non-returner. Hc is a noble disciple 
(ariya-paggala, q.v.) who, in his 
spiritual progress has reached the third 
stage of holiness, i.e., on the way next 
to emancipation (arahathood). There 
are five classes of non-returners as it 
is said in the Puggalapafinatti, 
pp.16-17. 

"A being through the disappearing 
of the 5 lower fetters (Samyojana, q.v.) 
reappears in a higher world (amongst 


the devas of the pure abodes, 


(suddhavasa) and without returning 
from that world (into the sensuous 
sphere) he there reaches Nirvana. 


(1) "He may, immediately after 
appearing there (in the ‘Pure Abodes") 
or without having gone beyond the 
half lifetime attain the holy path for 
the overcoming of the higher fetters. 
Such a being is called ‘one who 
reaches Nirvana within the first half 
of the life’ (antara-parinibbayi ). 

(2) "Or, whilst’ living beyond the 
half lifetime, or at the moment of 
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death, he attains the holy path for the 
overcoming of the higher fetter. Such 
a being is called ‘one who reaches 
Nirvana after crossing half the life 
time' (upahacca-parinibbayi). 


(3) "Or, with exertion he attains the 
holy path for the overcoming of the 
higher fetters. Such a being is called 
‘one who reaches Nirvana with 


exertion’ (sasankhara-parinibbayi). 


(4) “Or, without exertion he attains 
the holy path for the overcoming of 
the higher fetters. Such a being is 
called ‘one who reaches Nirvana 
without exertion’ (asankhara-pari- 
nibbayi). 

(5) “Or, after vanishing from the 
heaven of the Aviha-Gods, he appears 
in the heaven of the unworried 
(atappa) gods, ...... from there in the 
heaven of the highest (akanittha) gods. 
There he attains the holy path for the 
overcoming of higher fetters. Such a 
being is called ‘one who passes 
upstream to the highest gods' 
(uddhamsota-akanitthagami)". 


ANABHOGA, meaning "effortless". 
The state without violation (manas- 
kara) is anabhoga i.e. the state without 
effect (abhoga) is called anabhoga. 
According to Taisha (vol. I p.262) 
translated by Chen-ti (Paramartha). 
When the practice and the vows of 
bodhisattva for attaining Bodhi are 
accomplished fully, the ways of 
further practising will be completed 
naturally and effortlessly. 


The Dagabhtmika sūtra (67, 10 f) 
compares  Bodhisattva's such 
effortless activity with a boat which 
needs to proceed with human effort 
before it reaches the open sea. In this 
state the boat is called sabhogavahana, 
i.e., travelling with (human) effort. But 
when it reaches the open sea it can sail 
without effort borne long by a tornado 
(anabhoga vahana-vata-mandate 
pranito) and it can go in a single day 
further than it could go in a hundred 
years by all human efforts, by rowing, 
etc. (sarvasa bhoga-vahanata ya). So a 
Bodhisattva taking the boat of 
Mahayana with the effortless wisdom 
(Jianabhogataya) can sail in the ocean 
of bodhi and can enter in a single 
moment into the state of perfect 
wisdom quicker than he could get in 
100000 kalpas (i.e. innumerable 
period of time) by his former effortful 
activity (purvakena subhogakar- 
maiva). According to the fu-hsing-lun 
(Taisha, No. 1610, Nanjio, No. 1220) 
a bodhisattva must strive through the 
first seven stages of bodhisattva carya 
and after passing the seventh stage he 
gradually and naturally progresses 
through the last three stages and 
attains enlightenment without any 
effort (anabltoga). Again in Sutra- 
lankara (ix, 18-19) it is explained that 
a Buddha's activities proceed without 
effort like music from instruments that 
are not being played, or jewels that 
shine without labour (anabhoga 
buddhakarya pratiprasrabdah). 


ANICCA (Skt. Anitya), impermanent, 
abstract aniccata, i.e., impermanence. 
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According to the Theravada Buddhist 
doctrine anicca is the first of the three 
characteristics (Ti-lakkhana, q.v.) or 
the general characteristics (samaiifia- 
lakkhana), other characteristics being 
suffering (dukkha-sacca) and not self 
(anattà q.v.) of existing things of 
phenomenal world (Samyutta N. HI 
p.22). 


The adjective anicca (imperma- 
nent) is derived from the negative pre- 
fix ‘a’ plus nicca, permanent (Skt. 
nitya from prefix ‘ni’ meaning 
onward, downward). The Visuddhi- 
magga-atthakatha (p.825) explains, 
“because it denies everlastingness it 
is not permanent, thus it is 
impermanent” (na niccan ti aniccan). 
Main definitions of anicca given in the 
canonical texts are as follows : 
"Impermanent, impermanent" it is 
said by Lord (Bhagava), What is 
impermanent? Corporeality (rupa) is 
impermanent, Radha, and so are 
feeling (vedana) and perception 
(sañña) and formations (sankhara) and 
consciousness (vififiana; Samyutta N. 
HI. 195). In short, according to the 
Buddha, the five aggregates (pafica- 
kkhandha) are impermanent in the 
sense of rise and fall (udaya-vaya). 
Again, "all is impermanent (sabbam 
aniccam). And what is the all that is 
impermanent. The eye is impermanent 
(cakkhum aniccam), visible object is 
impermanent (rüpa-anicca), eyc- 
consciousness is impermanent 
(cakkhu-vififiana anicca), eye contact 
impermanent (cakkhusamphasso 
anicco), whatever is felt (vedayita) as 


E 


pleasant or unpleasant, or neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant born of eye- 
contact is impermanent (cakkhusam- 
phassapaccaya uppaj jam vedayitam 
sukham va dukkham va adukkha- 
masukham tam pi aniccam). Likewise 
the ear (sota), sound (sadda). nose 
(ghana), smell (gandha), tongue 
(jihva), taste (rasa), body (kaya), 
contact or touch (phassa) and mind 
(mana) and thought (dhamma) are 
impermanent (Samyutta N. IV. p.28) 
or quite briefly “All formations are 
impermanent (sabbe sankhara anicca : 
Majjhima N. I. p.230, Dhammapada 
277) and whatever is inseparable from 
the idea of origination is inseparable 
from the idea of cessation (yamkiüci 
samudayadhammam sabbam tam 
nirodhadhammam, Vinaya P.I,p. II), 
(Majjhima N. I p.380). 


Impermanence (anicca) is a basic 
feature of all conditioned phenomena, 
be they material or mental, coarse or 
subtle, one's own or external : All 
formations are impermanent. The 
Papaficasuddani (I. p.37), 
commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya 
further adds “Materiality, etc. are 
imperma-nent in the sense of 
exhaustion". | 


That the totality of existence is 
impermanent, is also often stated in 
terms of the aggregates. (Khandha, 
q.v.), the twelve internal and external 
sense bases (ayatana, q.v.), etc. Only 
Nibbana which is unconditioned and 
net a formation (asankhata) is 
permanent (nicca, dhuva). 
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Impermanence (anicca) is one of 
the three characteristics of existences. 
We know that everything is subject to 
the law of cause and effect. Imperma- 
nency of things is the rising, passing 
and changing of things or the 
disappearance of things that have 
become or arisen. The meaning is that 
these things of the world never persist 
in the same way, but they are vanishing 
and dissolving from moment to 
moment. 


A man who performs an action at 
one moment does not remain the same 
at the next moment. Buddha through 
out his life repeatedly reminded his 
disciples that all things are 
impermanent and subject to origin and 
decay. 


The Buddha's last words were : 
Indeed, bhikkhus, I declare to you: All 
formations are inseparable from the 
idea of dissolution : attain perfection 
through diligence, (Handa dani 
bhikkhave amantayami vo: vayadha- 
mma sankhara, appamadena sampade- 
tha). At little earlier he had said. “Has 
it not already been repeatedly said by 
me that there is separation, division 
and parting from all that is dear and 
beloved? How could it be that what is 
born, come to being, formed and 
inseparable from the idea of fall, 
should not fall? That is not possible". 
There are besides, these countless 
passages where the exhortation is 
variously developed, from which only 
a few can be chosen. 


"Bhikkhus, when a man sees as im- 
permanent the eye (and the rest), 
which is impermanent, then he has 
right view" Aüguttara N.II 142. 
Bhikkhus, formations are imperma- 
nent, they are not lasting, they provide 
no real comfort; so much so that that 
is enough for a man to become dis- 
passionate, for his lust to fade out, and 
for him to be liberated (ibid. IV, 
p.100). ““What is perception of imper- 
manence? Here, Ananda, a bhikkhu, 
gone to the forest or to the root of a 
tree or to a room that is void, consid- 
ers thus : Materiality is impermanent, 
feeling..... perception, formations.... 
consciousness is impermanent. He 
abides contemplating in this way 
impermanence in the five categories 
affected by clinging" (ibid. V, 109). 
And “what is perception of imperma- 
nence in the world of all (in all the 
world)? Here, Ananda, a bhikkhu is 
humiliated, ashamed and disgusted 
with respect to all formation". 
"Perception of impermanence should 
be maintained in being for the 
elimination of the conceit ‘Iam’ since 
perception of not-self becomes 
established in one who perceives 
impermanence, and it is perception of 
not-self that arrives at the elimination 
of the conceit 'I am', which is 
extinction (nibbana) here and now" 
(ibid p.17). *And how is perception 
of imperma-nence maintained in 
being and developed so that all lust 
for sensual desires (kama), for 
materiality (rüpa) and for being 
(bhava), and also all ignorance are 
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ended and so that all kinds of the 
conceit. ‘I am’ are abolished? Such is 
materiality, such its origin, such its 
disappearance (Samyutta N.III. 156): 
such is feeling perception..... 
formation..... consciousness, such is 
feeling..... perception.... formations... 
cons-ciousness, such its origin, such 
its disappearance". *Here bhikkhus, 
feelings.... perception..... thoughts 
(vitakka) are known to him as they 
appear present, known as they 
disappear. Maintenance ofthis kind of 
concentration conduces to mindful- 
ness and full awareness. Here a 
bhikkhu abides contemplating, rise 
and fall in the five categories affected 
by clinging thus : Such is materiality, 
such its origin, such its disappearance 
(and so with the other four). 
Maintenance of this kind of 
concentration conduces to the 
exhaustion of taints" (Digha III 223). 
“When a man abides thus mindful and 
fully aware, diligent, ardent and 
selfcontrolled, then if a pleasant 
feeling arises in him, he understands : 
This pleasant feeling has arisen in me; 
but that is dependent, not independent. 
Dependent on what? Dependent on 
this body. But this body is 
impermanent, formed and depen- 
dently originated. Now how could a 
pleasant feeling, arisen dependent on 
an impermanent formed, dependently 
arisen body, be permanent? In the 
body and in feeling he abides contem- 
plating impermanence and fall and 
fading and cessation and relinquish- 
ment. As he does so, his underlying 


tendency to lust for the body and for 
pleasant feeling is abandoned. 
Similarly when he contemplates an 
unpleasant feeling, his underlying 
tendency to resistence (patigha) to the 
body and unpleasant feeling is 
abandoned, and when he contemplates 
neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
feeling, his underlying tendency to 
ignorance of the body and of that 
feeling is abandoned" (Samyutta N. 
IV. 211-12). 


*When a bhikkhu abides much 
with his mind fortified by perception 
of impermanence, his mind retreats, 
retracts and recoils from gain, honour 
and renown, and does not reach out to 
it, just as a cock’s feather or strip of 
sinew thrown on a fire retreats, retracts 
and recoils and does not reach out to 
it” (Anguttara N. IV. 51). “When a 
bhikkhu sees six rewards it should be 
enough for him to establish unlimit- 
edly perception of impermanence in 
all formations. What six? All 
formations will seem to me 
unsubstantial; and my mind will find 
no relish in the world of all (in all the 
world); and my mind will emerge 
from the world of all (from all the 
world); and my mind fetters will come 
to be abandoned; and I shall be 
endowed with the supreme state of the 
samana" (ibid. III, 443). 


“When a man abides contempla- 
ting impermanence in the bases for 
contact (the eye and the rest) the out- 
come is that awareness of repulsive- 
ness intact is established in him; and 
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when he abides contemplating rise and 
fall in the five categories affected by 
clinging, the outcome is that aware- 
ness of repulsiveness in clinging is, 
yet it is still more fruitful to go with 
confident heart for refuge to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha 
and undertake the five precepts of 
virtue... Fruitful as that is, yet it is still 
more fruitful to maintain loving 
kindness in being for only as long as 
the milking of a cow fruitful as that 
is, yet it is still more fruitful to 
maintain perception of impermanence 
in being for only as long as the 
snapping of one's fingers" (ibid. IV 
392-6). 


"Better a single day of life 
perceiving how things rise and fall that 
to live out a century yet not perceive 
their rise and fall" (Dhammapada v. 
113). It is impossible that a person 
with right view should see any 
formation as permanent" (Majjhima 
N. III 64). 


The Visuddhimagga (chapters XX 
and XXI) relies principally on the 
canonical commentary, the Patisam- 
bhidamagga, in its handling of the 
contemplation introduces the first of 
what are called the ‘Eight knowled- 
ges' (a classification peculiar to the 
Visuddhimagga), namely, the know- 
ledge of contemplation on rise and fall 
(udayabbayanupassana fana). Also 
perception of impermanence heads the 
18 principal insights (mahavipassana), 
which make their initial appearance as 
a group in the Patisambhidamagga 


(the first seven being also called the 
‘seven perceptions’ (satta-sañña). In 
this connection it is stated as follows, 
“One who maintains is being the 
contemplation of impermanence, 
abandons perception of permanence" 
and “contemplation of impermanence 
and contemplation of the signless 
(animittanupassana) are one in mean- 
ing and different only in the letter” 
(Visuddhimagga XL), since “one who 
maintains in being the contemplation : 
of the signless abandons the sign (of 
permanence, etc.). The contemplation 
of what is impermanent, or contem- 
plation as ‘impermanent’, is 'contem- 
plation of impermanence'. This is in- 
sight (vipassana) that occurs in appre- 
hending impermanence in the three 
planes (bhumi)" (Visuddhimagga 
Atthakatha p.67). 


The Visuddhamagga, adds, 
“Having purified knowledge in this 
way by abandoning perception of 
permanence, etc. which oppose the 
contemplation of impermanence etc. 
he passes on and begins... contemp- 
lation of rise and fall" (Visuddhi- 
magga. XX). 


The following passage is then 
quoted, “How fs it that understanding 
of contemplation the change of 
presently arisen dhammas is 
knowledge of rise and fall. Presently 
arisen materiality is born, the 
characteristic of its generation is rise, 
the characteristic of its change is fall, 
the contemplation thereof is 
knowledge. Presently arisen feeling... 
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etc..." (Papajicasudani I. 54) “He sees 
the rise of the materiality category in 
the sense of conditioned arising thus, 
(1) with the arising of ignorance...; 
(2) with the arising of craving...; 
(3) action; (4) with the arising of 
nutriments (ahara) there is the arising 
of materiality; (5) one who sees the 
characteristic of generation, secs the 
rise of the materiality category, sees 
these five characteristics” (ibid, I, 55). 
Cessation and fall are treated in 
paralleled manner, and this treatment 
is applied to the four remaining 
categories but substituting contact for 
nutriment in the cases of feeling, per- 
ception and formations, and mentality 
materiality (nama-rupa) for nutriment 
in the case of consciousness). 


Since the Visuddhimagga (ch. 
XXI) makes the contemplation of rise 
and fall (udayabbayanupassana) the 
basis for the development of all three 
characteristics, and not only of 
impermanence that will be reviewed 
under TILAKKHANA. 


Lastly, a sutta passage emphasises 
a special relation with confidence 
(saddha). “Materiality (and the rest) 
is impermanent, changing, becoming 
other. Whoever decides about, places 
his confidence in these dhammas in 
this way, is called mature in 
confidence (saddhanusari).” (Ref. 
Encyclo-paedia of Buddhism, Fascicle 
4 pp. 657-662). 


ANICCANUPASSANA (Skt. Anityanu- 
pasyana), contemplation of imper- 
manence. It is one of seven kinds of 


contemplations adopted by a Buddhist 
as a mental culture and practice in 
order to achieve the insight of truth 
(Vipassana. q.v.) 

ANICCASANNA (Skt. Anitya-samjiia), 
perception of impermanence. It is 
defined in the Girimananda sutta of 
Anguttara Nikaya (V, p.109) as 
meditation on the impermanence of the 
five groups of | existence 
(Paficakkhandha). It is further said, 
“Though with a faithful heart one takes 
refuge in the Buddha, his teaching 
(dhamma) and community of monks 
(sangha) or with a faithful heart 
Observes rules of morality, or develops 
a mind full of loving kindness, by far 
more meritorious it is if one cultivates 
the perception imper-manence, and bc 
it only for a moment”. 
ANINDRIYARUPA - Out of twenty- 
eight corporeal forms (rupa) three 
indriyas (faculties), namely, the sex- 
states of male and female and the vital 


_force as well as five sense-faculties are 


indriyarupas. The rest twenty material 
forms are not controlling forces and 
so are anindriya-rupas, see Rupa, q.v. 


ANIMITTA-CETO-VIMUTTI (Skt. 
Animitta ceto-vimukti), signless deli- 
verance of mind, see ceto-vimutti, q.v. 


ANIMITTANUPASSANA (Skt. Ani- 
inittànupasyana), contemplation of 
the uncondition or signless, see 
Vipassana, q.v.) 


ANIMITTA-VIMOKKHA (Skt. animi- 
ttavimoksa), the conditionless (or sign- 
less) liberation. See Vimokkha, q.v. 
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ANUPUBBA-NIRODHA (Skt. Anu- 
purva-nirodha), the 9 “Successive 
Extinctions", are the 8 extinctions 
reached through the 8 absorptions 
(jhana, q.v.) and the ‘extinction of 
feeling and perception’ (see nirodha- 
samapatti), as it is said in Anguttara 
N. IV. p. 409 and Sangiti Sutta, Digha 
Nikaya. 

"In him who has entered the 1st 
absorption, the Sensuous Perception 
(kama-safifia) is extinguished. Having 
entered the 2nd absorption Thought- 
conception and Discursive Thinking 
(Vitakka-vicara,) are extinguished. 
Having entered the 3rd absorption, 
Rapture (piti, q.v.) is extinguished. 
Having entered the 4th absorption, in 
and out breathing (assasa passasa,) are 
extinguished. Having entered the 
sphere of Boundless Space (akasanai- 
cayatana), the corporeality of percep- 
tions (rupa-safina) are extinguished. 
Having entered the sphere of 
Boundless consciousness (vififianafi- 
cayatana), the perception of the 
Sphere of Boundless Space is 
extinguished. Having entered the 
sphere of Nothingness (akificafifiay- 
atana), the perception of the sphere of 
Boundless consciousness is extingui- 
shed. Having entered the sphere of 
Neither Perception nor Nonperception 
(neve sana nasafinayatana) the 
percep-tion of Nothingness is 
extinguished. Having entered the 
extinction of Perception and feeling 
(safifiavedayita nirodha) perception 
and feeling are extinguished". 


ANUPUBBASIKKHA ANUPUBBAKI 
RIYA ANUPUBBAPATIPADA (Skt. 
Anupirbikasgiksa- anupurbikakriya- 
anupurbikapratipada), i.e. ‘gradual 
course of training for monks' as stated 
in the Gapaka Moggallana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. III). Ganaka 
Moggallana Brahmana once met 
Buddha and said that all kinds of 
training needed a graduated course or 
progress, e.g. in constructing a stair- 
case (sopanakalevara) of a building, 
in study (ajjhene), in mathematical 
calculations (sankhane) and asked him 
whether there was any graduated 
course in the training of Buddha's dis- 
ciple. Buddha answered in the affirma- 
tive and described the gradual course 
of training prescribed by him for the 
attainment of emancipation which is 
as follows : 


When an able man becomes a 
monk, he is first asked to observe the 
moral precepts (silas), to abide by all 
the disciplinary rules codified in the 
Patimokkha and to be so careful as to 
commit the slightest wrong (anu- 
mattesu vajjesu bhayadassavi). 


When the monk becomes virtuous 
after observance of moral precepts, 
Buddha gives him further training to 
exercise control over his sense organs 
(indriyesu guttavaro) so that by seeing 
through eyes and object (cakkhuna 
rüpam disva) his mind may not be 
attracted to the characteristics of the 
object, because such attractions lead 
to the rise of mental impurities such 
as greed, despair, etc. Similarly 
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hearing with ear (sotena saddam 
sutva), smelling with nose (ghanena 
gandham ghayitva), tasting with 
tongue (jivhaya rasam sáyitva), 
touching with body (kayena 
photthabbam phusitva) and thinking 
with mind (manasa dhammam 
vininaya). 

When he has controlled his sense- 
organs, then he is instructed to take 
food for the bare maintenance of his 
body, to keep it just fit for leading a 
pure and holy life and not for 
embellishing or beautifying his body 
neva davaya na madaya na vibhu- 
sanaya yavadeva imassa kayassa 
thitiya yapanaya vihimsuparatiya 
brahmacariyánuggaha ya). 


When the monk becomes moderate 
in eating, then the Buddha instructs 
him to be vigilant at day and night in 
every posturc of sitting, walking, 
standing and sleeping and to cleanse 
his mind of obstructive mental states 
(avaranehi dhammehi cittam pariso- 
dheti). 


When the monk becomes vigilant 
at day and night, the Buddha then 
instructs him to be mindful and 
conscious (satisampajafifiena sama- 
nnagato), i.e. to practise satipatthana 
(smrtyupasthana), in any action, be it 
in extending or contracting his hands, 
or seeing an object, in eating or 
drinking, in passing urine or 
excrements, or in putting on robes, etc. 


Buddha then instructs him to live 
in a lonely place (vivittam senasanam 


bhaja), be it a forest, or the base of a 
tree, or a hill or a cave, or an open 
space or a straw heap. There after fin- 
ishing midday meal, he is to sit cross- 
legged, keeping body erect and mind 
alert. While thus sitting he must try to 
purify mind of five hindrances 
(paficanivarana), viz. greed (abhijjha), 
hatred or malice (vyapada), sloth and 
torpor or idleness (thinamiddha), 
haughtiness and restlessness (uddha- 
cca kukkacca) and doubt about the 
true dhamma (vicikiccha). 

Lastly when the monk's mental 
impurities have been almost removed 
by knowledge (cetaso upkilese piifiaya 
dubbalikarane), he is to practise four 
stages of meditation : 


(a) Disassociating mind from 
sensual desire and evil thoughts, the 
monk enters and abides in the first 
stage meditation (pathamajjhanam), a 
state of roaming and reasoning 
(savitakkam savicaram), derivation of 
mental and physical joy out of 
seclusion (vivekajam pitisukham). 


(b) Suppressing the initial thought 
and reasoning, his mind internally 
tranquillised and fixed on one point, 
he enters and abides in the second 
stage of meditation (dutiyajjhanam), 
a state devoid of initial thought and 
rea- soning and full of joy derived out 
of concentration. 


c ) Rising above joy (piti) caused 
by acquisition of certain virtues and 
disgust (viraga) caused by thoughts of 
impennanence, the monk dwells with 
equanimity (upekkhako viharati), 
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mindful (sato) and clearly conscious 
(sampajano) and experiences within 
himself that joy of which the noble 
ones (ariya;) say, ‘Joyful lives he who 
has equanimity and is mindful’ and 
enters and abides in the third stage of 
maditation (tatiyajjhana). 


(d) “By getting rid of joy, by getting 
rid of anguish, by the going down of 
his former pleasures and sorrows, he 
enters and abides in the fourth state 
of meditation which has neither 
anguish nor joy, and which.is entirely 
purified by equanimity and mind- 
fulness”. “In the fourth stage, the 
meditator’s mind remains undisturbed 
by any kind of feeling happy or 
unhappy, and he has got rid of all 
mental impurities, his mind attains 
perfect equanimity”. 


(e) “After perfecting himself in the 
meditations, he should try to compre- 
hend the four truths, viz., suffering, 
its origin, its removal and the path 
leading to its removal, likewise he 
should apply his mind to the four 
impurities (asayas), their origin, 
removal and the path leading to 
removal and exert to become a 
khinasava or arhat, the perfect.” (Dr. 
N. Dutta and Bajpal, Development of 
Buddhism in the Uttar Pradesh, pp. 
169-70). This is the gradual course of 
training prescribed by the Buddha for 
his disciples. 


ANUVYANJANA-LAKSANA - minor 
characteristics of a superman (maha- 
purusa, Pali mahapurisa, q.v.) 
especially of a Buddha (Jataka, I. p. 


12). There are eighty, such minor char- 
acteristics described in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts such as Lalitavistara 
(p.106)., Mahavastu, (p. II. 43), Maha- 
vyutpatti (B. B. XIII, p.6). Dharmapra- 
dipika (13, 14), namely, having 
(1) copper-coloured finger nails 
(tamranakha), (2) soft finger nails 
(snigdhanakha), (3) long finger nails 
(tunganakha) (4) rounded fingers 
(vrttanguli), (5) regular finger 
(anupurvanguli), (6) well-formed 
fingers (citanguli), (7) concealed veins 
(nigüdhad&ira), (8) veins without knots 
(nirgranthisira), (9) concealed ankles 
(gudhagulpha), (10) even feet 
(avisamapada), (11) gait like that of a 
lion (simhavikrantagamin), (12) gait 
like that of elephant (nagavikranta- 
gamin), (13) gait like that of a swan 
(hamsavikrantagamin), (14) gait like 
that of a bull (vrsabhavikrantagamin), 
(15) gait always bearing to the right 
(pradaksinavartaga min), (16) pleasant 
gait (carugamin), (17) straight gait 
(avakragamin), (18) straight limbs 
(avakragatra), (19) rounded limbs 
(vrttagatra), (20) refined limbs 
(mrstagatra) (21) regular limbs (anupu- 
rvagatra), (22) clean limbs (Sucigatra), 
(23) soft limbs. (mrdugatra), (24) pure 
limbs (visuddhagatra), (25) tender 
limbs (sukumaragatra), (26) unmarred 
limbs (adinagatra, (27) unimpaired 
limbs (anutsannagatra), (28) well 
shaped limbs (susamhatagatra), 
(29) limbs free from freckles 
(vyapagatatilakagatra), (30) perfect 
sexual organs (paripUrnavyafijana), 
(31) well-built beautiful kneecaps 
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(prthucarujanumandala), (32) well 
proportioned limbs (suvibhaktaüga- 
pratyanga), (33) radiance extending all 
around (vitimira viduddhaloka), 
(34) pleasant in every respect 
(samantaprasadika), (35) rounded 
belly (vrttakuksi), (36) well shaped 
belly (mrstakuksi), (37) regularly built- 
belly (abhagna-kuksi), (38) slender 
belly (ksmodara), (39) deep navel 
(gambhira-nabhi), (40) navel turning 
to the right (daksinavartanabhi), 
(41) clean behaviour (Sucisamacara), 
(42) palms soft as cotton (tulàasadr? 
asukumarapani), (43) soft lines on 
palms (snigdha-pani-lekha), (44) deep 
lines on palm (gambhira- pani-lekha), 
(45) long lines on palm (ayatapani- 
lekha), (46) red lips (bimbostha), 
(47) face not too long (natyata- 
vadana), (48) soft tongue (mrdujihva), 
(49) thin tongue (tanujihva), (50) red 
tongue (raktajihva), (51) voice like 
that of elephant (gaja-garjita, jimuta 
ghosa), (52) well-toned pleasant voice 
(madhuracarusvara), (53) round teeth 
(vrttadamstra), (54) sharp teeth 
(tiksnadamstra), (55) white teeth 
(Sukladaimstra), ( 56) even teeth (sama- 
damsjra), (57) regular teeth (anupurva- 
damstra), (58) high nose (tutganasa), 
(59) well shaped nose (sucinasa), 
(60) clean eyes (visuddha-netra), 
(61) big eyes (visalanetra), (62) eyes 
like dark white lotus (sitasitakamala- 
dalanayana), (63) fine eyelids 
(citrapaksma), (64) long eye brows 
(ayatabhru) (65) glossy eyebrows 
(flaksmabhru), (66) regular eyebrows 
(anulomabhru), (67) soft eyebrows 


(snigdhabhru), (68) large ears 
(pinayatakarna), (69) equal ears 
(samakarna), (70) faculty of hearing 
without defects (anupahutakarnen- 
driya), (71) well-built forehead 
(suparipurnalalaja), (72) prominent 
forehead (prthulalata), (73) well- 
shaped head (paripurnuttamanga), 
(74) dark hair (asita-kesa), (75) well- 
formed hair (cita-keda), (76) glossy 
hair (Slaksnakeda), (77) hair grown 
without interruption (asamlulitakesga), 
(78) soft hair (aparus akega), 
(79) fragrant hair (surabhikeda) and 
(80) feet and palms bearing the signs 
of ¢rivatsa, svastiba, nandyavarta and 
vardhamana. The diffcrent lists of 
minor signs of a super man (mahä- 
purusa) are not identical and differ 
slightly with each other. 


ANUSAYA (Skt. Anusaya), ‘inherent 
tendencies, a persistence of dorment, 
or latent dispositions of mind leading 
to various kinds of evil inclinations’. 
The term ‘anusaya’, derived from the 
'anusi', to lie, means to live along with 
or to cling to, it is used in the sense of 
a biasness, a proclivity. According to 
Buddhaghosa a passion is called 
‘anusaya’ because of its pertinancity. 
It ever and again tends to condition 
predisposing to the arising of new 
passions (Visuddhimagga, p.587), 
Vasubandhu calls it the root of 
existence (mulam bhavasyame, 
Abhidharmakodga, ch. X. Karikà 1). 


There are seven kinds of anusayas 
or such latent tendencies, namely. 
sensuous lust (kama-raga, q.v.), 
grudge (patigha q.v.), speculative view 
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(ditthi q.v.), sceptical doubt 
(vicikiccha, q.v.), conceit (mana, q.v.), 
craving for con- tinued existence 
(bhavaraga, q. v.) and ignorance 
(avijja, q.v.). 

ANUSSATI (Skt. Anusmrti), i.e. 
thinking of, mindfulness, recollection, 
contemplation, meditation (PED). 
Under this term there are six kinds of 
meditation which, as enumerated in 
the Suttapitaka, are (1) recollection of 
the Buddha and his qualities 
(Buddhanussati, q.v. ), (2) recollection 
of the properties of Buddha's teaching 
(Dhammanussati, q.v.), (3) recol- 
lection of community or order of noble 
disciples of the Buddha (Saüghanuss- 
ati, q. v.), (4) recollection or reflection 
on the virtue and morality of the adept 
(Silanussati, q. v.), (5) recollection of 
one's own generosity or making gift 
(Càganussati, q.v.) and (6) recollection 
or reflection on the reward in celestial 
spheres (devaloka) following life of 
virtue or ways and means by which 
one is reborn in the realm of gods 
(Devatanussati, q.v.). 


The primary function of anussati is 
to cleanse and purify the mind of its 
defilements (upakkilesa, q.v.) 
Anussati brings quietude of mind 
(cittam pasidati), destroys five kinds 
of hindrances to spiritual progress 
(paficani varana) and produces a great 
joy, ultimately induces unsight 
(vipassana) leading to emancipation 
(arahatta). 


The practice of six recollections 
(anussatis) 1s conducive to mental 


culture and spiritual development and 
these are included in the list of forty 
objects of meditation (kammatthana, 
q.v.). The: Visuddhimagga and the 
Vimuttimagga give detailed exposi- 
tion of these six anussatis. By adopting 
anyone of the six anussatis as the basis 
of contemplation, an adept would be 
able to detach his mind from greed 
(lobha) and through this gradually 
attains Nibbana. 


Besides these six anussatis, another 
four recollections are added 
amounting to ten in all in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (I, pp. 21, 27) and the 
Visuddhimagga, viz. Recollection or 
Mindfulness on Death (Marana-sati, 
q.v.), Mindfulness on Body (Kayagata- 
sati), Mindfulness on Breathings 
(Anapàana-sati, q.v.), the Recollection 
of Peace (Upasamanussati, q.v.). 


ANONAMANTATA (Skt. Anavana- 
mantata), one of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on the body of a 
great man (Mahapurisa q.v.) who is 
either the Buddha or a universal 
monarch (Cakravarti raja) mentioned 
in the Mahapadana sutta and the 
Lakkhana sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
(II p. 17, IH p. 162), the Brahmayu 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya and 
some of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
is anonamantata or anonamantajanu- 
parimajjanata, i.e. standing and 
without bending he can touch and rub 
his knees with either hand (thitako 
yeva anonamanto ubhohi pàánitalehi 
jannukani parimasati parimajjati). The 
Sumangalavilasini (p.447). describes 
this extra-ordinary sign of a great man 
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in detail. It says that ‘anonamanto i.e. 
not bending which indicates the state 
of not being hunchback or humpback 
(akhujja) and the state of not being 
dwarf (ava mana). The other ordinary 
people are either humpbacked or 
dwarf. The upper portion of the body 
of a humpbacked is not complete and 
the lower portion of a dwarf is so. 
Due to incomplete body they are 
unable to touch their knees without 
bending. But great man's both parts 
of body are complete and so they can 
touch the knee with hand without 
bending. 


In the Sanskrit Buddhist texts like 
the Lalitavistara (p.74) Gandavyuha 
sūtra (p.310), Abhidharmadipa 
(p.188) and the Arthaviniscaya Sutra 
(p.294) the term used to signify this 
sign Is "sthita-anavamanta-pralamba- 
bahu-ta” i.e. his arms standing erect 
or without bending are extended upto 
knees. 


ANTA NANTIKAVA DA (Antánantika- 
vada) i.e. view of finiteness and 
infinitude of the world. Four kinds of 
views (ditthi) held by the 
Antanantikas (limitists and 
unlimitists) are mentioned in the 
Brahmajala sutta of the Dighanikaya. 
According to the first type of 
Antanantika-vada there are some 
recluses and Brahmanas who by 
means of their exertion of application 
of earnestness of careful thought and 
meditational practices maintain that 
the world is finite, i.e. limited in exten- 
sion and circular in shape (antava ayam 


loko parivatumo). According to the 
second type of Antanantikavada some 
recluses and Brahmanas, for similar 
reasons, maintain that the world is 
infinite, i.e. unlimited in space (ananto 
ayam loko apariyanto) "The third case 
is similar, only that the conclusion is 
that they imagine the world limited in 
the upward and the downward 
directions but infinite sideways 
(uddhadho antasafifii viharami tiriyam 
anantasafifii). The fourth type of 
Antanantikas who are addicted to 
reasoning, (takkapariyahatam vimam 
samucaritam) comes to the conclusion 
that the world is neither limited nor 
unlimited in extension (nevayam loko 
antava na panananto). In the opinion 
of Dr. N. Dutta “The three classes of 
speculators are, infact, not concerned 
about the ultimate end of the world. 
They speak about the finiteness and 
infiniteness of the shape of the world 
or the universe. In popular Buddhism, 
the universe is believed to be 
composed of a infinite number of 
world systems, of which one thousand 
or one million or one thousand 
millions form a chiliocosm. The first 
three conclusions are, according to the 
Sutta (Brahmajala) nothing but the 
three kinds of expcriences obtained 
gradually through meditation. The 
author of the Sutta wants to show what 
those who have one of these 
experiences but have not yet obtained 
the highest conception of sunfata, 
give out one's own individual 
experience as the true conception of 
the universe. 
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As regards those who reach the 
fourth conclusion, the text says they 
are logicians who depend on pure 
argumants. The Buddhist logicians are 
evidently responsible for the fourth 
theory. Their characteristic method of 
exposition of all metaphysical topic is 
by the fourfold process (catuskotika) 
- It is, as a rule, not applied to 
empirical things. By this fourfold 
process it is contended that the world 
is non-existent as the Sünyavadins 
hold, or is only creation of the mind 
as the Vijfianavadins assert, and hence 
the question of attributes of anta and 
ananta with reference to the world 
does not arise" (Early Monastic 
Buddhism, Vol-I, pp. 59-60). 


APANNAKATA-PATIPADA (Skt. 
Aparnakrta-pratipad) i.e. the sure 
ways which a monk practises and gets 
proficiency, strengthens his capacity 
to destroy the cankers (asavas). The 
three ways are : (1) keeping watch 
over the senses (indriyesu guttadvara), 
(2) moderation in eating (bhojane 
mattafifiu) and, (3) watchfulness 
(Jagariyamanuyutto). 


The first is attained by refraining 
from generalisation on sensual 
impression, “seeing in object, (the 
monk) does not grasp at the general 
features or at the details thereof. Since 
coveting and dejection, evil, 
unprofitable states might overwhelm 
one who dwells with uncontrolled eye- 
faculty, he applies himself to such 
control, sets as guard over faculty of 
eye, attains control thereof. 


When he hears a sound with ear 
(sotena saddam sutva), with the nose 
smells a scent (ghanena gandham 
ghayitva), or with the tongue tastes a 
juice (jivhaya rasam sayitva) or with 
the body contacts a tangible (kayena 
photthabbam phusitva), when with 
mind he cognises mental states 
(manasa dhammam vififiaya) he does 
not grasp at the general features, 
attains control thereof. 


The second quality is attained by 
taking moderate food, not for pleasure 
or out of indulgence, but as a necessity 
for attaining the ideal self-restraint 
leading to Nibbana. 


The third quality is attained by the 
practice of meditation through the 
three watches of night (Anguttara 
Nikaya, I.p. 113 f; The Book of 
Gradual Sayings, I.p. 98). 


APATITTHITA-VINNANA (Skt. 
Apratisgthita-vijfíana), consciousness 
which cannot be localised. The 
Samyutta Nikaya (II.p.65; HI. pp. 53- 
61) explains it as consciousness which 
requires no support (patittha or 
arammana) for its origin. It arises only 
when the attachment (raga) to rupa 
(material elements of the body), and 
the other four aggregates (khandha) 
are removed. It is unconstituted, 
devoid of growth and independent of 
any cause and condition and hence 
free. Being free it is steady; being 
steady it is happy; being happy it is 
without any fear of change for the 
worse; being fearless it attains 
parinibbana. The account of the death 
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of Vakkali in the Samyutta Nikaya 
with apatitthitavififiana hints that the 
constituted vififiana of an Arhat passes 
away and mixes up indistinguishably 
with an ever existing infinite 
consciousness. This is perhaps the 
existence of a trend of thought like this 
among the early Buddhists. 


APARA PARIYA-VEDANTYA-KAMMA 
i.e., “moral actions yielding distant 
result". Such karma (action) will bear 
fruit, not in present life or in life there- 
after, but in suitable future life in its 
reduplicative formation (aparapara) 
and will be experienced (vedaniya) in 
that existence. 


This karma is “one of the sixteen 
kinds of karma classified in four 
groups according to their function 
(kicca), their efficacy (pakadana), 
their time of taking effect (pakakala) 
and place of their effect 
(pakattha na)". 


An example of this karma is found 
in the Sarabhanga Jataka (Vol-V 
p.126) in connection with the death 
of the arahant Maha-Moggallana, 
who in a previous life wanted to kill 
his parents at the instigation of his 
wife. On the seventh attempt he 
became successful with the help of 
hired high-way men. For his misdeed 
he was so severely beaten up that all 
his bones were broken, but he 
continued his meditation on the 
Buddha till his death. 


The Milindapafiha (p.108) relates 
effect of karma in respect of Devadatta 


who for his attempt of schism in the 
Buddhist Order (Sanghabheda), would 
spend for an endless series of acons 
(kalpas) from torment to torment in 
hells but his sufferings became limited 
for his admission in the Order by the 
Buddha. 


APARIHANADHAMMA, also APARI- 
HANIYADHAMMA (Skt. Apariha- 
nadharma), condition which leads not 
to decline but to welfare. 


There are several lists of such 
conditions, generally seven conditions 
in each list which not only lead to not 
decline but also to the welfare of both 
monks and laymen and all either 
individual or nation. There are 
numerous lists in Pali, but Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature also enumerated 
the conditions of welfare though all 
the conditions are not identical in all 
lists. 


The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of 
the Digha Nikaya (Vol. II) contains 


several lists of such conditions. The 


Buddha enumerates with reference to 
the Vajjis. seven conditions that lead 
not to the decline but to the welfare of 
a nation (vuddhiyeva Vajjinam 
patikankha na parihani). They are: 
(1) “so long as the Vajjians meet 
constantly to discuss matters of public 
importance of their clan (yava 
kivafica Vajji abhinnam sannipata- 
bahula bhavissanti), (2) so long as the 
Vajjians meet together in concord and 
rise in concord and carry out their 
transaction in concord (samagga 
sannipatanti samagga vutthahanti 
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samagga Vajjikaraniyani karonti), 
(3) so long as they enact nothing not 
already established, abrogate nothing 
that has been enacted and act in 
accordance with the ancient 
institutions of Vajjis (Vajji appaiiia- 
ttam na paünapenti pannattam na 
samucchindanti yatha paffatte 
porana Vajjidhamma samadaya 
valtanti), (4) so long they honour and 
estecm, revere and support the Vajjian 
elder and hold it point of duty to 
hearken to their words (ye te Vajjinam 
mahallaka te sakkarissanti garu 
karissanti manecssanti pujessanti 
tesafica sotabbam mafiilissanti), (5) so 
long as no women or girls belonging 
to their clan are detained by force or 
abduction (yà tà kulittthiya kulaku- 
mariyo tà no okkassa pasayha 
vasessantt), (6) so long as they honour 
their shrines (yani tani Vajjicetiyani 
sakkarissanti......... ) and (7) so long as 
they render the rightful protection, 
defence and support shall be fully 
provided for the Arahants among them 
so long may the Vajjians be expected 
not to decline, but to prosper 
(yavakivafica Vajjinam arahantesu 
dhammikarakkhava-ranagutti 
susamvihita bhavissanti vuddhiyeva 
Vajjinam pa{ikankha na parihani), 
Digha II pp.74-75, Anguttara N. IV 
p.16). In the same Sutta several lists 
of seven conditions in each prescribed 
as conditions for welfare of the 
members of the Order are given the 
short list is : (1) So long monks meet 
constantly (bhikkhu sannipatabahula 
bhavissanti), (2) so long as they meet 


altogether in concord, rise in concord 
and carry out in concord the duties of 
Order (bhikkhu samagga sannipa- 
tissanti samagga vutthahissanti 
samagga sangha karaniyani 
karissanti), (3) so long as the monks 
shall establish nothing that has not 
been already prescribed and abrogate 
nothing that has been already 
established; and act in accordance 
with the rules of the Order as laid 
down; (4) so long as the monks 
honour, esteem, revere and support the 
elders experienced and long standing, 
the fathers and leaders of the Order 
(ye te bhikkhu thera rattaüfiu 
cirapabbajita sanghapitaro 
sanghana yaka), (5) so long as the 
monks fall not under the influence of 
that craving which, springing up 
within them would give rise to 
renewed existence (yàáva kivaiica 
bhikkhü uppannaya tanháya pono- 
bbhavikaya na vasam gacchanti), 
(6) so long as the monks delight in a 
life of solitude (arafinakesu 
senasanesu sapakkho) and (7) so long 
as the monks, so train their minds in 
self possession that good man among 
their fellow-disciples shall come to 
them and those who have come shall 
dwell at ease (favakivafiea bhikkhu 
paccattafifieva satim upatthapessanti, 
kinti anagata ca pesala sabrahmacari 
phasuvih adreyyanti). 


The second list contains seven 
conditions of welfare for monks : 
(1) so long as the monks shall not 
engage in, or be fond of, or be 
connected with business (na 
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kammarama na kammarata na 
kammaram atam anuyutta 
bhavissanti); (2) so long as the monks 
shall not be in the habit of, or be fond 
of, or be partakers in idle talk (na 
bhassarama  bhavissanti na 
bhassarata na bhassaramatam 
anuyutta), (3) so long as the monks 
shall not be addicted to, or be fond of, 
or indulge in slothfulness (na 
niddarama na niddüratà na 
niddaramatam anuyutta), (4) so long 
as the monks shall not frequent, or be 
fond of, or indulge in society (na 
sanganikarama  bhavissanti na 
sanganikarata na sahganikaramatam 
anuyutta), (5) so long as the monks 
shall neither have, not fall under the 
influence of wrong desires (na 
papiccha bhavissanti na papakanam 
icchanam vasamgata), (6) so long as 
the monks shall not become the 
friends, companions, or inmates of evil 
doers (na papamitta bhavissanti na 
papasahaya na papasampavanka), 
(7) so long as the monks shall not come 
to a stop on their way (to Nirvana in 
Arahantship) because they have 
attained to any lesser thing (na 
oramattakena visesadhigamena antara 
vosanam üpajjissanti). (Digha N II 
p.78) | 
The third list contains seven 
conditions of welfare : (1) so long as 
the monks shall be of faith (saddha), 
(2) modest in heart (hirimata), 
(3) afraid of wrong doing (ottappa), 
(4) full of learning (bahussuta), 
(5) strong in energy (araddhaviriya), 
(6) active in mindfulness (upatthita 


sati) and (7) full of wisdom 
(pafifavanta) (Digha N. Il p.79). 


The fourth list contains seven 
conditions of welfare : so long as the 
monks shall exercise themselves in the 
seven fold higher wisdom or 
enlightenment (sattesu sambojj- 
hangesu), namely, (1) in mindfulness 
(satisambojjhanga q.v.). (2) search for 
truth (dhammavicaya sambojjharga, 
q.v.), (3) energy (viriyasambojjhanga, 
q.v.), (4) joy (pi tisambojjhanhga, q.v.), 
(5) tranquillity (passaddhisam- 
bojjhariga, q.v.), (6) carnest 
contemplation (samaddhi- 
sambojjhanga, q.v.), (7) equanimity of 
mind (upekkha-sambojjhanga, q.v.). 
(Digha N II. p.79). 


The fifth list contains other seven 
conditions of welfare but not to 
declined. So long as the monks shall 
think over and develop the ideas 
(1) of impermanency of all pheno- 
mena (anicca-safifíam, q.v.), (2) of 


‘non-existence of soul (anattasarifiam), 


(3) of corruption (asubha-safifiam, 
q.v.). (4) of the danger of wrong 
thoughts (adinava-safifiam, q.v.), 
(5) of the necessity of getting rid of 
(pahana-safifiam), (6) of detachment 
(viraga-safinam) and (7) of cessation 
i.e. Nibbana (nirodha-safifiam). 


The sixth list contains another six 
conditions of welfare which are as 
follows : 


So long as the monks shall preserve 
in kindness of action, speech and 
thought towards their fellowmonks, 
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both in public and in private (mettam 
kayakammam vacikammam-mano- 
kammam paccutthapessanti sabram- 
hacarim avi ceva raho ca), - so long 
as they shall divide without partiality, 
and share in common with their 
upright companions, all such things as 
they receive in accordance with the 
just provisions of the order, down even 
to the more contents of begging bowl 
(ye te labha dhammika dhamma- 
laddha antamaso  pattapariya- 
pannamattam pi tatharüpehi | abhehi 
appativittabhogi bhavissanti sila- 
vantehi sadharanabhogo), - so long as 
the monks shall live among the saints 
in the practice, both in public and in 
private, of those virtues which 
(unbroken, intact, unspotted, 
unblemished) are productive of 
freedom, and praised by the wise; 
which are untarnished by the desire 
of future life, or by belief in the 
efficacy of outwardness and which are 
conducive to concentration of heart 
(yàni tani silani acchiddàni asabatani 


akammasani bhujissani vififiupa- 


satthani aparamattàni samādhi- 
samvattakani tatharupesu silesu 
silasamannagata viharissanti), so long 
as the monks shall live among the 
saints cherishing that noble and saving 
insight which leads to the complete 
destruction of the sorrow of him who 
acts according to it (yayam diffhi ariya 
niyyanika niyyati takkarassa samma 
dukkhakkhayaya tatharupaya ditthiya 
ditthisamannagata viharissanti) - 
(Digha N II. p 80) 

Anguttara Nik aya (I p.96) contains 
a list of twelve conditions in six pairs 


which protect the trainee monk 
(sekha) from declining (parihani), 
namely, the absence of anger 
(akkodha) and = malevolence 
(anupanaha), hypocrisy (amakkha) 
and spite (apalasa), of envy (anissa) 
and grudging (amacchariya), of deceit 
(amaya) and treachery (asatheyya) and 
the presence of modesty (hiri) and 
scrupulousness (ottappa). Opposite of 
these leads monk to downfall. 


The Itivuttaka (p.7 1-72) gives three 
such conditions, namely, taking no 
delight in worldy affairs (na 
kammaramatàa), taking no delight in 
gossip (na bhass aramata) and taking 
no delight in sleep (na niddaramata). 
Anguttara Nikaya contains several 
lists of conditions that do not lead to 
the decline of a trainee or of one who 
has gained temporary release, 
according one first list five conditions, 
three of there being common to those 
of the Itivuttaka and other two being 
taking no delight in company (na 
sanganikaramata) and reflecting on 
the mind as it is free (yathavimu- 
ttam cittamna paccavekkhate) - A TIT. 
116,173. According to the second list, 
five conditions, first three being 
common to hose of Itivuttaka and 
other two being taking delight in 
guarding the doors of the senses 
(indriye guttadvarata) and moderate 
eating (bhojane mattafifiuta) A III 173, 
330. According to the third list five 
conditions of which three are same as 
above and other two being graceful in 
speech (sovacassata) and having good 
friends (kalyagamittata), A III 310. 
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The Buddha enumerates, as stated 
above with reference to the Vajjis 
seven conditions that lead not to the 
decline but to the welfare of a nation. 
They are : (1) meeting constantly to 
discuss matters of public importance, 
(2) meeting and carrying out their 
transactions in concord, (3) enacting 
nothing not already established and 
abrogating nothing not already 
enacted, (4) paying attention to elders, 
(5) not abducting women or maidens, 
(6) honouring their shrines and 
(7) defending and supporting the 
arahats (Digha II 73-75, Anguttara N 
IV 16-17). Seven conditions are 
prescribed as conditions for the 
welfare of monks (1) meeting 
constantly, (2) meeting in concord, 
(3) enacting nothing, (4) pay elders, 
(5) not falling under influence of 
craving, (6) taking delight in a life of 
solitude in forest, (7) training minds 
in self possession. 


Seven kinds of wisdom (bojjhanga) 
are explained in seven conditions of 
welfare (Digha II 79). 


The development of seven ideas, 
as objects of meditation, form another 
list of seven, viz. the idea of 
impermanence (anicca-safina), of non- 
self (anattasafifia), of impurity 
(asubha), of danger of evils (adinava), 
of getting rid of evils (pahana), of 
detachment (viraga), cessation 
(nirodha) - Digha II 79. 

Seven conditions are conducive to 
welfare for lay disciples (1) visiting 
monks, (2) listening to dhamma, 


(3) being trained in higher virtue, 
(4) trusting monks, (5) listening to 
dhamma without finding fault, (6) not 
seeking gift from worthy ones outside 
Sangha, (7) serving Sangha first. 


APUNNA BHISANKHARA (Skt. 
Apunyabhisamskara), demeritorious 
karma formation. 


Sankhara, as the second link of the 
formula of Dependent Origination 
(paticcasamuppada, q.v.), has the 
active aspect, ‘forming’, and signifies 
karma, 1.e., wholesome or unwhole- 
some volitional activitiy of body 
(kayasamkhara), speech (vaci- 
sankhara) or mind (cittasankhara). 
Sankhira is defined by reference 
to (1) meritorious karma-formation 
(punifiabhisankhara), (2) demerito- 
rious karma-formation (apunfabhi- 
sahkhara), (3) imperturbable karma 
formation (ancfhjabhisankhara), 
Samyutta N, III, 58, 92. 


The demeritorious karma - for 
nation covers karma's activity only to 
the sensuous sphere. 

APPANA (Skt. Arpana) i.e. fixing of 
the mind in the state of ecstatic 
meditation Ghana). 


In the process of concentration 
(samadhi) it is distinct from and 
succeeds neighbourhood or access- 
concentration (upacara-samadhi), 
which is the final stage from where 
mental absorption (jhana) is attained. 
The attainment of absorption itself is 
then the beginning of ecstatic 
concentration (appana-samadh}i). 
Hence, it is the most important step 
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in the entire process of mind-culture 
(bhavana), which opens up a new type 
of mental life, in which the mind 
penetrates with mental application 
(appana-vitakka) into the inner nature 
of the object of contemplation. A 
gradual dispensation with constitu- 
ents of the lower stages of mental 
absorption (application through 
discursive thought (vitakka-vicara), 
spiritual joy (piti). well-being (sukha) 
leads to a state of equanimity 
(upekkha) and fullest development of 
mental absorption. 


Appana, although applied to the 
entire process of concentration 
(samadhi) and absorption (jhana), is 
primarily intended for the vitakka- 
factor in the initial stage of absorption 
for itis the factor of discursive mental 
application (vitakka) which inserts 
(appeti) the mind, as it were, into the 
object of thought. (Dhammasangani 
37; Dhammasangani Att(h. 142 f). 


Buddhaghosa frequently links the 
terms fixation and absorption together 
e.g. ckacittakkhanikam appana- 
jhünam, rapt meditation on a concept 
induced by the momentary flash 
thought ( Visuddhimagga, p. 137). 


APPANA-SAMADHI (Skt. Arpana- 
sam adhi), attainment of concentration 
or full concentration (from appeti, to 
fix), is the concentration existing 
during absorption (jhana, q.v.) whilst 
the neighbourhood or access concen- 
tration (upacara-samadhi) only 
approaches. 


The stage next to upacara is 
appana in which the adept’s power of 
concentration becomes strong and 
steady; and the mind is likened to a 
grown up man able to stand on his legs 
as long as he likes. 

In the appana, stage, the adept can 
fix his attention on the subject of 
meditation one whole day and whole 
night (Visuddhimagga, p. 126). It is 
not possible to maintain the counter 
image (patibhaga-nimitta) for any 
length of time unless the adept reaches 
the appana stage. It sometimes 
happens that the contemplating monk 
becomes over-energetic and thereby 
gets excited and fails to attain the 
firmness of appana state. As a reaction 
to it the adept may feel dejected and 
drift to slothfulness. It is therefore 
advised that the adept should neither 
be over-energetic nor slack in 
directing his mind towards the nimitta. 
It is by maintaining the balance of 
mental energy that an adept easily 
obtains appana. Buddhaghosa 
(Visuddhimagga, p. 137) gives ten 
ways and means for passing from the 
upac āra to appana stage enumerated 
as follows : 


L. Cleanliness in regard to body and 
clothing. 


2. Equipose (samabhava) of the 
faculties of confidence (saddha), 
energy (viriya), mindfulness (sati), 
concentration (samadhi) and intellect 
(pafifia). | 

3. Proficiency in acquiring the 
nimitta (object of meditation and in 
maintaining it. 
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4. Avoidance of mental slackness. 


5. Not allowing the mind to get 
excited (uddhata). 


6. Toning the mind, sometimes the 
adept gets disheartened by failing to 
acquire the desired object. 


7. Looking upon the mind with 
equanimity. 


8 and 9. Avoidance of persons not 
engaged in meditation and associa- 
tions with persons engaged in 
meditation, and 


10. Strong desire for concentration 
of mind “For the attainment of appana 
state the adept stops his bhavanga 
thoughts and concentrates his mind on 
the object of meditation, which then 
becomes an object of mental reflection 
(mano-dvaravajjanam). It is followed 
by the seven thought-moments (satta- 
kkhattum javanam javati). It is in the 
fourth or the fifth moment that the 
appana state of mind is developed 
(Visuddhimagga, pp. 137-8). It 
happens in a moment (ekacitta- 
kkhanika). Immediately after appana, 
i.e., in the sixth or seventh moment, 
reappear the usual current of thought 
(bhavanga citta). The appana state 
therefore refers to a certain mental 
development which the adept acquires 
in course of meditational practices. 
One who has developed that state is 
able to keep up the patibhaga-nimitta 
for a certain length of time and 
becomes fit for practising the jhanas. 
He is a gotrabhu. By repeatedly 
meditating over patibhaga-nimitta, he 


oJ 
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can induce pathamajjhana" (N. Dutta, 
Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. I. p. 
242). 


APPANIHITA-VIMOKHA-MUKHA 
(Skt. Apranihita-vimoksa-mukha). 
i.c., gateway or entrance to desireless 
liberation. It is one of the three 
entrances to liberation. 


Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (p.564) identifies the entrance 
to desireless liberation with the 
contemplation on pain (dukkhanu- 
passana ). 


“When one contemplates pain, 
one’s faculty of concentration (sama- 
dhindriya) becomes predominant, and 
its predominance, insight reaches its 
culmination and settles down firmly in 
the contemplation on pain. This faculty 
of concentration thus strengthened 
brings about the entry upon the state of 
the gateway to desireless liberation. 
This gateway leads to the outlet from 
the world, that is to say, to the stirring 
up of the mind with respect to all for- 
mations and to the entering of con- 
sciousness into the desireless element 
(appanihitadhatu) which is Nibbana, 
Visuddhimagga, p.564 (Encyclopaedia 
of Buddhism, III p. 32). 


APPAMANNA (Skt. Apramanya) i.e. 
boundless states four in number 
otherwise called four brahmavihara 
(q.v.) namely, loving kindness (metta), 
compassion (karunàa), altruistic joy 
(mudita) and indifference or 
equanimity — (upekkha). See 
Brahmavihara, q.v. 
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APPAMA DA (Skt. Apramada), i.e., lit. 
non-indolence, non-laxity, diligence, 
earnestness, heedfulness. It is 
considered in Buddhism as the 
foundation of all spiritual progress, 
"All wholesome mental qualities 
(kusala-dhamma) are rooted in 
diligence (appamadamulaka), are 
united in zeal (appamadasamsarana) 
and heedfulness is among them the 
most important (appamado tesam 
dhammanam aggam  akkhayati 
(Anguttara N.V.21). 
Appamadavagga of the Dhamma- 
pada, describes the qualities and 
efficacy of appamada. Diligence is 
called the way to the deathlessness 
while indolence is the way to death 
(appamado amatapadam pamado- 
maccuno padam), having understood 
this clearly wisemen delight in 
earnestness and rejoice in the 
knowledge of noble one (etam 
visesato fiatva appamadamhi pandita, 
appamade pamodanti ariyanam 
gocare rati, v. 22). He who is earnest 
and meditative, obtains ample joy 
(appamatto hi jhayanto pappoti 
vipulam sukhanrv. 27). A monk, who 
delights in diligence and finds fear in 
indolence cannot fall down from his 
perfect state, he is near to Nibbana v. 
32. The Supreme importance of 
appam ada is shown in last exhortation 
of the Buddha to the monks before his 
mahaparinibbana : “Impermanent is 
all that 1s conditioned. Strive to 
accomplish your aim of salvation with 
diligence (vayadhamma sankhara 


appamadena sampadetha, Digha N. 1I. 
p. 120). The Sumangalavilasini (I. 
104) explains appamada as the 
presence of mindfulness (satiya 
avippavasa) which is the one and only 
way (ekayana magga) that leads to 
purification and realisation, 
(Majjhima N. I. 55). 


The Itivuttaka (p. 16) says, the 

wise men praise diligence in virtuous 
deeds (appamadam pasamsanti 
pufifiakiriy āsu pandita). 
APPAMANA-CETOVIMUTTI (Skt. 
Apramana ceto-vimukti), boundless 
deliverance of mind. It is a name for 
the four boundless states of 
Brahmavihara, q.v. namely, loving 
kindness (metta), compassion 
(karuna), altruistic joy (mudita) and 
equanimity (upekkha). 
APPAMEYYA (Skt. Aprameya), i.e., a 
person who is immeasurable. In the 
Appameyya Sutta of the Anguttara 
Nikaya (I.P. 266), Buddha enumerates 
three sets of persons who are hard to 
be found in this world, namely, 
suppameyya i.e. who is easily 
meausured, duppameyya, i.e., whom it 
is difficult to measure and appameyya 
i.e, he who is hardly measurable. The 
Buddha furthét says that a monk who 
has putan end, to all mental intoxicants 
or cankers (khinasavo) is called 
immeasurable (appameyya). 


APPANAKAJJHANA (Skt. Apranaka- 
dhy ana), a form of ecstatic meditation 
where breathing is held up in order to 
stir up unsluggish energy and to set 
up unmuddled mindfulness. The 
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Buddha after his great renunciation 
practised it during six years of 
rigorous asceticism with the aim of 
stopping breathing in and breathing- 
out through the mouth, nose and ears. 
As he practised it, he saw its ills, such 
as the exceedingly loud noise of winds 
escaping by the auditory passage, such 
winds and renting inside the head, 
severe headache and fierce heat in the 
body. Moreover, as he practised it, his 
body was turbulent as he was striving 
against the pain it caused (Majjhima 
Nikaya I.pp. 243 ff., II 212). The 
Buddha however discouraged his 
disciples to practise this form of 
meditation as useless. 


APPICCHATA (Skt. Alpeccha), having 
only few wishes, contented-ness. It is 
one of the indispensable virtues of the 
monks (see artyavarysa, q.v.). 


APRATISANKHYA-NIRODHA, i.e, 
'the extinction due to lack of a 
productive cause’, which is, according 
to the Sarvastivada, one of the 
seventy-five dharmas and according 
to Vijfianavada, one of one hundred 
dharmas. The Sarvastivadins 
classified all dharmas into five groups, 
the last group being the ‘non- 
conditioned elements’ (asamskrta 
dharma) comprising three dharmas, 
namely, space (akasa), extinction 
through intellectual power 
(pratisatkhya nirodha) and extinction 
due to lack of a productive cause 
(apratisatkhya-nirodha). 

"There exists a dharma, 
apratisankhya  nirodha, which 


suppresses the production of dharmas 
which otherwise would arrive in the 
futurc. This dharma is neither due to 
the lack of a productive cause nor due 
to the result of knowledge. When the 
eye and the eye consciousness 
concentrate on one form, the 
consciousness of other forms, of 
sounds, of smells, of tastes, and of 
contacts do not take place. Then they 
obtain the apratisahkhyà nirodha 
which prevents these kinds of 
consciousness from taking place, 
so that they do not occur at all. The 
lack of productive cause also is duc 
to the power of this nirodha. Thus, the 
apratisatnkhya  nirodha is an 
actually existing dharma" (Taisha, No. 
1554). 


"All dharmas occur when they 
come to the present form, their 
position in the future, owing to the 
combination of the productive causes, 
and at the moment of their occurrence, 
all dharmas become extinct by passing 
into the past. But when a dharma lacks 
productive causes, the apratisan khya 
nirodha is the same with that of 
phenomena, because, when one 
phenomenon does not take place, it is 
due to apratisankhya nirodha. 


The doctrine mentioned above is 
that of the Sarv astivada, and the other 
schools have different doctrines on 
this. The Sautrantikas state that there 
is no such existing dharmas as 
apratisathkhyanirodha, and that only a 
provisional name, non-occurrence of. 
a dharma due to lack of productive 
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causes, is called apratisankhya- 
nirodha. According to early sects, it 
is defined as the suppression of the 
roots of evil which would arise in the 
future but for the non-existence of 
those conditions which other would 
have given rise to them. According to 
the Mahasanghikas, by apratisankhya- 
nirodha is meant the non-recurrences 
of a dharma once it has perished. But 
according to the Vijfianavada, all non- 
created elements (asamskrta dharma), 
one of which is the apratisankhya- 
dharma are the aspects of thusness, 
which is universal, and the aprati- 
sankhya-nirodha becomes manifested 
when phenomena do not occur 
owing to lack of productive 
causes" (Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, 
III p. 37). Chaudhuri S, Analytical 
Study of the Abhidharmako§a, pp. 
37-58. 


ABADDHA-PRALA PA, i.e., frivolous 
talk, B.Skt. sambhinnapralapa. 
According to F. Edgerton (BHS) this 
term has been used once in the 
Maha vastu (I. 107,15) as one of the 
ten akucala Karmapatha, abstaining 
from which a Bodhisattva is firmly set 
on the road to enlightenment. 


ABHABBA GAMANA (Skt. Abhavya- 
gamana) i.e. incapable of progressing. 
The Puggalapaniiatti explains the 
term, "These beings who are 
obstructed by their evil actions 
(papakamma), by their defilement 
(kilesa), by the result of their evil 
actions (akusala-kamma-vipaka), or 
who are devoid of faith (saddha), 


energy (viriya) and knowledge 
(pafina) and unable to enter the right 
path and reach perfection in 
wholesome things, all those are said 
to be incapable of progressing." 


According to the commentary the 
'evil actions' denote five heinous 
deeds with immediate result 
(anantarika kamma), whilst the 
'defilements refer to the evil views 
with fixed destiny' (niyata miccha- 
ditthi). 


ABHINNA (Skt. Abhijiia), i.e., special 
knowledge; six higher powers or 
supernormal knowledges (chala- 
bhiiina) consist of mundane powers 
attainable through the utmost 
perfection in mental effort (samma- 
ppadhana, q.v.) and concentration 
(samadhi, q.v.) and one super- 
mundane (lokuttara) power, i.e. 
extinction of canker (asava-kkhaya) 
in other words realization of 
arahatship attainable through 
penetrating insight (vipassana). The 
term “abhiññā” is found in the Pali 
Nikayas in two different contexts, 
firstly, in stating the Middle Path 
(Majjhimapafipada, q.v.) the Buddha 
told the Ggoup of five monks 
(Paficavaggiya bhikkht ); secondly, in 
the list of miraculous powers there is 
of six supernormal knowledges or 
powers. Six abhififias (chajabhififia) 
are : (1) Magical or miraculous powers 
(iddhividha, q.v.) such as, one being 


one becomes manifold, and having 


become manifold one becomes one 
again. Without being obstructed one 
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passes through walls and mountains, 
just as if through the air and so forth. 
(2) With Divine Ear (dibba-sota) one 
hears sounds both heavenly and 
human, far and near. (3) Penetration 
of the mind of others (paracitta- 
vijánana, q.v. or parassa ceta- 
pariyaiiana). He knows the minds of 
other beings, of other persons, by 
penetrating them with his own mind. 
(4) Divine Eye (dibba-cakkhu q.v.) : 
With the divine eyc he sees being vani- 
shing and reappearing, low and noble 
ones, beautiful and ugly ones, sees 
how beings are reappearing according 
to their deeds (yatha kammupagoe). 
(5) Remembrance of former 
existences (pubbenivasà-nussati, 
q.v.). He remembers manifold former 
existences, such as one birth. (6) 
Knowledge of Extinction of all cankers 
(asavakkhayaniana, q.v.). Through the 
extinction of all cankers even in this 
very life he enters into the possession 
of deliverance of mind, deliverance 
through wisdom, after having himself 
understood and realized it. 


The stereotyped text dealing with 
six Abhififias met with in all the four 
Nikayas, c.g. Digha N. Majjhima N, 
Anguttara N and Samyutta N. and the 
Visuddhimagga, (Chapters XII, XIII) 
gives a detailed explanation of the five 
mundane highers powers (abhiürias), 
together with the method of attaining 
them. 


ABHINILANETTATA (Skt. Abhini- 
lanetratà). One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on body of a great 


man (Mahapurisa) who, in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts, is abhinilanettata, i.c. having 
"eyes intensely blue". This sign gives 
the description of the colour of a great 
man's eye. According to the 
Mahaniddesa (p.449) Buddha's 
physical eyes (mamsacakkhu) are of 
five colours, namely, nila (bluc). 
pitaka (golden), lohitaka (red), kanha 
(black) and odata (white). The 
Sumangalavilasini (p.451) explains 
that five colours of great man's eyes 
thus are "abhinilanetta which means 
not the whole eye blue (na sakala nila- 
netta). In the part covered by blue 
colour, the eyes appear endowed with 
pure blue colour like flax-blossom 
(umma-puppha), the yellow part 
appears endowed with yellow colour 
like pterospermum accrifolium 
(kanikira-puppha), the red part 
appears endowed with red colour like 
the flower of the plant Pentapetes 
phoenica (bandhuji vaka puppha), in 
the white part (seta yutta(thàne) the 
eyes appear endowed with white 
colour like the white brilliance of thc 
star of healing (osadhi-taraka), in the 
black part (kala yuttatthane) the cyes 
appear endowed with black colour like 
glittering black stone." This sign has 
been beautifully described in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist text like the 
Gandavyuha-Sütra (p.311) that a 
great man possesses clear eyes, pure 
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cyes, radiant, bright, pleasing, shining 
and laughing eyes. 


ABHIMUKHI — It is the sixth stage 
out of ten of meditation through 
which a Bodhisattva has to pass to 
achieve Buddhahood, see Dagabhtmi, 


q.v. 

ABHISAMACARIKA-SILA (Skt. 
Abhisamacarika-gila), morality 
consisting in good behaviour. 

It relates to the external duties of a 
monk, such as towards his superior 
like preceptor (upajjhaya), etc. 
“Abhisamacarikasila is a name for 
those moral rules other than thc eight 
ending with right livelihood i.e, 
fourfold right speech (sammiàvaca), 
threefold right action (samma- 
kammanta) and right livelihood 
(sammāäji va) as in the Eightfold Path 
(Ariya Atthangika Magga). 


Inthe Anguttara Nikaya (IIT. p. 15), 
the Buddha saya, “Impossible is it, O 
monks, that without having fulfilled the 
law of good behaviour, a monk could 
fulfil the law of genuine pure conduct”. 


AMATA (Skt. Amprta), deathlessness. 


It is an attribute of Nibbana, used 
as a synonym for Nibbana. (Khayam 
viragam amatam panitam, Suttani- 
pata, v. 225); amatamadhigatam, 
(Vinayapitaka, I.p. 9). 

In the Dhammapada (v. 21) it is 
described “The earnestness or 
diligence is the path to deathlessness 
(appamado amatapadam) while. the 


idleness is the path to death (Pamado 
maccuno padam). 


In the Majjhima N. (I. pp. 168, 353) 
Dhamma is described as the door to 
deathlessness (amata-dvaro) and the 
Buddha is called giver of death- 
lessness (amatassa data (ibid, p. 111). 
The commentaries on the Majjhima 
N (M.A. III p. 218) and the Suttanipata 
(Suttanipata Atth II P. 572) define 
amata as a name of Nibbana. 


Buddhism explicitly states that 
existence (bhava) is full of conflict and 
unsatisfactoriness (dukkha) and the 
more manifested signs of this 
unsatisfactoriness are birth (ati), 
decay (jara), disease (vyadhi) and 
death (marana). As Buddhism accepts 
rebirth (punabbhava) all these evils 
such as birth, decay, etc. are recurring 
events. Buddhism affirms that 
whatever is born is bound to die (natthi 
jatass amaranam) (Digha N. II p. 246), 
‘Jatassa maranam hoti, (Samyutta N. 
[ p.132). Therefore death ts inevitable 
consequence of birth. The sole aim of 


‘Buddhism is to put an end to this cycle 


of birth and death (bhavacakka). The 
Buddha discovers the way of stopping 
the birth and so the stopping the death 
by attaining Arahathood and Nibbana 
and in this sense Nibbana is described 
as the cessation of suffering (anto 
dukkhassa, Udana, p.80), cessation of 
becoming (bhavanirodha, Samyutta 
N. II p. 112). and cessation of birth 
and death (Jati maranassa pargu 
Suttanipata, v. 32). 
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The attributes of Nibbana 
described in the Ariyapariyesana Sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya are unborn 
(ajata), undecaying (ajara), free from 
disease (avyadhi), deathless (amata), 
etc. It should be borne in mind that 
the description of Nibbana as 
deathlessness is an attempt to describe 
a supramundane, transcendental 
experience in terms of empirical 
existence and the deathlessness being 
a transcendental experience is 
inexplicable in empirical terms. This 
inexplicability is expressed by the 
Buddha in his reply to Upasiva 
regarding the state of one who has 
attained the goal (i.e. Nibbana), 
"Know Upasiva, of him who has 
reached the goal of terminating the 
samsaric process (attam gatassa) there 
is no measuring (na pamanamatthi) 
whereby they would say, his measure 
is so. When all conditions are 
removed, then all means of description 
are also removed, (Suttanipata v. 
1076)". 


AMARAVIKKHEPIKA (Skt. Amaravi- 
ksepika), means eel-wrigglers, i.c. 
Evasive disputants. 


They are so called, because, 
according to Buddhaghosa, they 
behave like amara fish (eel). As the 
eel fish is slippery, moves in a zig zag 
way and therefore very difficult to 
catch, so also the Amaravikkhepikas 
wriggle like eels and when a question 
is put to them on this or that they resort 
to equivocation to eel-wriggling 


(Amaravikkhepika tattha tattha 
pafiham putthha samana vacavikkha- 
pam apajjanti amara-vikkhepam 
(Brahmajala Sutta). The Amaravi- 
kkhepikas are of four types and their 
views are included in the list of sixty- 
two views (dvasattthiyo ditthiyo) 
mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya. The first type of 
the Amaravikkhepikas maintains that 
some recluses and Brahmanas can not 
distinguish between what is good and 
what is bad; so when they are asked 
any question regarding good and evil, 
they do not give any categorical 
answer thinking that they may be 
wrong in their answer and be opposed 
by others and that will produce in their 
mind either conceit and pride or ill- 
will and hatred and a sense of remorse 
which will be hindrance to their 
spiritual progress. So on a question put 
to them about good and evil, they 
resort to eel-wriggling. The second 
type of the Amaravikkhepikas hold 


practically some arguments but further 


hold that if they stick to their own 
views and not accept the view as 
corrected by their opponents they 
would have upadana (grasping 
condition of rebirth) and that would 
also be hindrance to their further 
spiritual progress. 


According to the third type of the 
Amaravikkhepikas, there are some’ 
recluses and Brahmanas, due to their 
ignorance about good and evil, are 
afraid of facing well versed and clever 
logicians who might confront them 
and they might be unable to explain 
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and that might cause the pain or 
remorse which might become a 
hindrance to future spiritual progress. 
Thus fearing they will not give any 
categorical answer. The fourth type of 
the Amaravikkhepikas are dull and 
stupid (manda momuha). It is by 
reason of their dullness and stupidity 
that when a question put to them they 
resort to equivocation, to wriggling 
like an eel - “If you ask me whether 
there is another world, - well, if I 
thought there were, I would say so. But 
don't say so. And I don't think it is 
thus and thus. And I don't think it is 
otherwise. And I don't deny it. And I 
don't say there neither is, nor is not, 
another world". (Atthi paraloko ti iti 
ce mam pucchasi, atthi paro loko ti iti 
ce me assa atthi paro loko ti iti te na 
vyakareyyam, evam ti pi me no, tatha 
ti pi me no aanftha ti pi me no no ti pi 
me no, no no ti pi me noti) - 
Brahmajala Sutta; Sandaka Sutta, 
Majjhima Nikaya. 


In the opinion of Dr. Dutta, “These 
disputants have thus their own good 
reason for the line of action followed 
by them in view of the fact good 
(kusala) and evil (akusala) are relative 
terms, and no hard and fast line can 
be drawn between them. To a 
Mahayanist or a Vedantist there is 
ultimately nothing as good or evil, and 
hence no positive statement can be 
made about them, the best course 
therefore would be either to remain 
silent or evade a positive answer, and 
the latter course has been prepared 
by the Amaravikkhepikas. Whatever 


may have been the justification for the 
disputants becoming Amaravikkhepi- 
kas, they were, in the eyes of the 
Buddhists, men of weak intellect and 
deluded, and supposed to have been 
generally incapable of being thorough 
brahmacarin. Hence they were not 
regarded as capable of attaining the 
highest truth". - Early Monastic 
Buddhism, Vol-I, pp.64-65. 


Safijaya, one of the famous six 
heretical teachers (titthiya) of 
Buddha's time, has been classed in 
Buddhist texts as an Amaravi- 
kkhepika. In the Pali literature there 
is mention of two Sajfijayas, one 
is Safijaya Belatthiputta or 
Bellatthaputta, i.e. Safijaya, the son of 
the Belatthi clan. According to another 
view, "He was called Sañjaya because 
he had on his head a boil like a sanja 
or wooden apple and Belatlhi because 
he was born of a slave" (B. C. Law, 
Buddhistic Studies, p.85). Another 
Safijaya is Safijaya paribbajaka, 
Saiijaya the wanderer. 


The question whether Safjaya 
Belatthiputta, the teacher of Sariputta 
and Moggallana (Vinaya, I. 39) is 
same or different person from Safijaya 
the wanderer is solved by Prof. Jacobi 
who has identified the two names 
(Jaina Sutras, pt. II, p. XXIX). Of 
course Belatthaputta himself was a 
well-known wandering teacher in 
ancient India. The Buddhist commen- 
tator Buddhaghosa gives us no further 
information than that he was son of 
Belatfha (Sumangalavilasini I p.144). 
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The Mahavastu - avadana (III. p.59) 
and the Divyavadana (pp. 143, 145) 
call him Safijaya Vairattiputra, In the 
Uttaradhy ayanasutra there is mention 
of a Safijaya, king of Kampilya, whose 
teaching savours of scepticism. 
Sariputta was the connecting link 
between Safijaya and Buddha. 
According to Dhammapada Attha- 


katha (I p.78) Sàüriputta and 


Moggallana tried to persuade Safijaya 
to accept the Buddha's doctrine. But 
they failed. When these two disciples 
along with two hundred fifty others 
became pupils of Buddha and joined 
the Buddhist Sangha, Safijaya then 
fainted, vomitted hot blood and died. 


Sanjaya Belatthaputta was a 
ajüanavadin, i.e. an agnostic or 
sceptic. He was a great sceptic, his 
doctrine and teaching being the 
evasion of problems and the 
suspension of judgement. According 
to the Brahmajala Sutta and 
Saàmaiüfiaphala Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya his doctrines seem to have 
been identical with those of the 
Amaravikkhepikas who, when asked 
a question, would equivocate and 
wriggle like an eel. He refuses to give 
a definite and direct answer to 
question concerning ultimate 
problems, e.g. "Is there an after-life 
or not (Atthi paro loko ti, natthi paro 
loko ti) “Is there any fruit of good or 
evil deeds or not (Atthi sukata- 
dukkatanam phalamvipako natthi-ti). 
Does the Tathagato exist or not after 
death” (Hoti Tathagato parammarana 
na hot ----- pe) etc. When thus asked 


questions about these problems 
Safijaya also like the Amaravikkhe- 
pikas as stated above would 
equivocate and wriggle like an eel. 


It is probable that Safjaya 
Belatthaputta suspended his 
judgement only about those questions 
regarding ultimate problems answers 
to which must always remain a matter 
of speculation. Probably be that the 
final answers of these questions are 
beyond the domain of speculation and 
that he intended to divert his followers 
from the fruit of investigation and 
direct them towards the preservation 
of mental equanimity. Though 
Safijaya’s attitude towards the question 
about ultimate problems is criticised 
by the Buddhists, who themselves 
admit these problems as indeter- 
minable (avyakata) and so unanswer- 
able. It is probable that Safijaya unlike 
the Buddhists refuses to give a definite 
answer to question relating even to 
morality. After all we may consider 
that Sanjaya's doctrine is a stepping 
stone to that of Buddha who also tried 
to divert his followers from wasting 
their on the solution of ultimate 
problems. 


Safijaya Belaf[thaputta's contri- 
bution to Indian philosophy is similar 
to that of Pyrrho in Greck philosophy. 
In the opinion of Dr. B.C. Law, “His 
contribution was a negative or 
destructive one, as it aimed at avoiding 
all dogmatic conclusions. He was the 
first to maintain a neutral attitude 
towards the dogmatic views of life and 
things and to prove that it was 
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impossible to offer certitude for 
human knowledge concerning the 
reality of life and things. He was the 
first to turn men's attention away from 
vain speculation and to teach that the 
best pathway to peace lay elsewhere, 
in preserving a tranquil state of mind" 
(Buddhist Studies). 


AMOHA, nondelusion, wisdom. 


It is one of the three karmically 
wholesome rootes (kusala mula), q.v. 
the other two being non-greed (alobha, 
q.v.) and non-hatred (adosa, q.v.). 


ARAHANTA (Skt. Arhat), the perfect, 
one, perfectly liberated one, See. 
Ariyapuggala. q.v. 


ARIYA-ATTHANGIKA-MAGGA (Skt. 
Arya- -agtangika-marga) i.e, Noble 
Eightfold Path. It is the final of the 
Four Aryan Truths (cattari-ariya 
saccani), namely, truth of suffering 
(dukkha-sacca), cause of suffering 
(samudaya-sacca), truth of cessation 
of suffering (dukkanirodha sacca) and 
the way leading to the cessation of 
suffering (dukkha-nirodha gamini- 
patipada) discovered by the Buddha 
and delivered to the group of five 
disciples (Pafica vaggiya bhikkhu) as 
the first sermon (Dhammacakka- 
ppavattana sutta). 


The Noble eightfold path is 
otherwise called by Buddha the 
Middle path, Majjhima Patipada (Skt. 
` Madhyama Pratipat) as it avoids two 
extremes (dve anta), one extreme of 
too much addiction to sensual 
pleasures (kame kamasukhalli- 


kanuyoga) and the other extreme of 
too much addiction to self- 
mortification (attakilamathanuyoga) 
both being ignoble (anariyo) and not 
connected with goal (anatthasamhito). 
But avoiding both extremes (ubho 
ante anupagamma) the Buddha taught 
the Middle path that leads to the 
cessation of conflict and suffering. 
This path makes for vision of the 
knowledge of the truths (Majjhima N. 
Atth-I.p. 104) it conduces to the 
calming of passions and corruptions 
(upasamaya), to insight knowledge 
(abhififiaya), awakening (sambodhaya) 
and deliverance (nibbanaya), (Vinaya- 
pitaka, I. p.9). 


The Middle Path otherwise called 
Noble Eightfold Path (Ariya- 
a(fhahgika magga) the factors of which 
fall into three categories, namely, right 
speech (samma-vaca), right action 
(samma-kammanta) and right 
livelihood, i.e., right mode of living 
(samma-ajiva), which are the sections 
dealing with morality (sila); right 
endeavour (samma-vayama), right 
mindfulness (samma sati), right 
concentration (samma samadhi) 
falling under samadhi group and right 
thought (samgnà sankappa) and right 
view (samma ditthi) falling under 
wisdom (pafifia) group. 


ARIYA-IDDHI (Skt. Arya-rddhi), 
noble power. 


It is the power of controlling one's 
ideas in such a way that one may 
consider something not repulsive as 
repulsive and something repulsive as 
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not repulsive, remain all the time 
imperturbable and full of equanimity. 
This training of mind is frequently 
mentioned in the Suttapitaka (e.g. 
Indriya bhavana Sutta, Majjhima 
Nikaya), but only once the name of 
ariya-iddhi is mentioned in the 
Sampasadaniya sutta, Digha Nikaya 
(III. p. 112). 


ARIYA PUGGALA (Skt. Arya- 
pudgala), also called ariyasarigha and 
ariyasavaka, is a noble individual who 
has surpassed the common or ordinary 
person (puthujjana or anariya) and has 
realised one of the eight states of 
perfection, namely, the four 
supermundane path (lokuttara-magga) 
and the supermundane fruitions 
(lokuttarophala, Puggala Pajfifatti, 
p.14). In some Pali canonical texts, the 
matured one (gotrabhu) as the ninth 
noble one (ariya-puggala), the 
matured one is he who has entered the 
lineage of noble ones (Anguttara N. 
IV 373, V 25; Puggalapafifiatti, pp. 11, 
12) and who is endowed with these 
qualities upon which follows 
immediately his entrance into the 
noble path (Puggalapafifiatti, p.10). 


In many canonical texts the process 
by which one enters these eight stages 
is described. The person who is on the 
path of stream-winning (sotapatti- 
magga) and the stream-winner 
(sotapanna) becomes free from the 
first three fetters (samyojana), namely 
personality - belief (sakkaya-ditthi, 
q.V.), sceptical doubts (vicikiccha q.v.) 
and clinging to moral life and ritual 


(silabbata paramasa, q.v.) The man 
who is on the path of once-returning 
(sakadagàmi, q.v.) becomes free from 
fourth and fifth fetters, namely, 
sensuous craving (kama-cchanda, 
kamaguna) and malice (vyapada). 
The man on the path of never returning 
i.e. who will never be reborn again 
(anagami, q.v.) becomes fully free 
from the above mentioned five fetters. 
The man who is on the path of 
arahantship becomes free from the 
five higher fetters (pafica uddham 
bhagiyani samyojanani), namely, 
craving for material existence 
ruparága), craving for immaterial 
existence (aruparaga), conceit 
(mana), restlessness (uddhacca) and 
ignorance (avijja) (Digha N. I p. 156, 
Dhamma-sangani, pp.74, 75). 

These noble persons are grouped 
in four pairs :- 
l. The One realising the path of 
stream-winning (Sotapatti-magga) 
2. The One realising the fruition of 
stream-winning (Sotapatti phala) 
3. The Onerrealising the path of once- 
return (Sakadagami-magga) 
4. The One realising the fruition of 
once-return (Sakadagami-phala) 
5. The One realising the path of non- 
return (anagami -magga) 
6. The One realising the fruition of 
non-return (anügàámi -phala) 
7. The One realising the path of 
emancipation (arahatta-magga) 
8. The One realising the fruition of 
emancipation (arahatta-phala). 
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There are actually four noble 
individuals, namely, the stream- 
winner (sotapanna), the once-returner 
(sakadagami ), the never-returner 

üga and the perfectly 
emancipated (arahanta) because, the 
supermundane path is a designation 
of the moment of entering into each 
of the four stages of perfection— 
Nibbana being the object produced by 
insight (vipassana) into the 
impermanency (anicca), suffering 
(dukkha) and impersonality (anatta) of 
existence, flashing forth, and for ever 
transforming one's life and nature. By 
fruition is meant those moments of 
consciousness which follow 
immediately after, as the result of 
following the path and which under 
certain circumstances may repeat 
innumerable times during life time 
(Suttanipata 226, 227, Samyutta N. 1. 
p.220, Anguttara N.II p.56,149; 
Visuddhimagga p. 580, Nyanatiloka, 
Buddhist Dictionary, Ariyapuggala). 


These eight noble persons are again 
grouped into two, namely, (1) the 
trainees (sekha) consisting of the first 
seven, i.e. from sotapatti maggattha 
to arahatta maggattha as they are still 
undergoing the course of training and 
(2) the eighth one, the arahant is called 
the trained (asekha), for he has already 
completed his training and has done 
everything what is to be done and has 
become emancipated. The eight noble 
individuals are again grouped in seven 
categories, namely, faith devotee 
(saddhanusari), the faith liberated one 


(saddha-vimutta), the body-witness 
(kaya-sakkhi), the twice-liberated one 
(ubhatobhago-vimutta), the law- 
devotee (dhammanusari), the vision- 
possessed one (ditthippatta) and the 
wisdom liberated (paüfia-vimutta), 
Papaficasudani, II pp.52, 53; 
Visuddhimagga, p.566. In the 
Suttapitaka their are references to 
many monks and lay-disciples who 
were ariyapuggalas. Bhikkhu 
Nagasena says to king Milinda that 
there were about five crores (?) of 
ariyapuggalas in the city of Savatthi, 
both malc and female, all lay disciple 
of Buddha (Milindapaiiha, p.349). 


ARIYAVAMSA (Skt. Aryavamsa), 
noble usages. 


The four-kinds of ariyavamsa are 
contentedness (of the monk) with any 
robe, contentedness with any alms- 
food, contentedness with any dwelling 
and delight in meditation and 
detachment (Sangiti sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya). 


Anguttara Nikaya (II p.27) says, 
"Now the monk is contented with any 
robe, with any almsfood, with any 
dwelling, finds pleasure and 
enjoyment in mental gaining and 
detachment. But neither he is haughty 
on that account, nor does he look 
down upon others. Now of a monk 
who herein is fit and indefatigable, 
who remains clearly conscious and 
mindful, of such a monk it is said that 
he is firmly established in the ancient, 
noble usages known as the most lofty 
ones". | 
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ARIYA-VIHARA (Skt. Arya-vihara), 
the noble abode, one of the three 
abodes, other two being the heavenly 
abode (dibba-vihara) and the divine 
abode (brahma-vihara q.v.) see Sangiti 
sutta, Digha Nikaya (III). 


ARIYASACCA (Skt. Aryasatya, q.v.), 
noble truth. According to Nikaya texts 
noble truth (ariya sacca) is of four 
kinds, namely. Dukkha-ariyasacca, 
q.v., Dukkhasamudaya-ariyasacca, 
q.v.; Dukkha-nirodha-ariyasacca, q.v. 
and dukkhanirodha gamini-patipada 
ariyasacca, q.v. 


ARUPA, formless, incorporeal (PED) 


The term is variously applied with 
reference to the sphere of the 
formlessness (arUpavacara), the 
formless element (arupa-dhatu), the 
world of the formless (arupaloka), the 
mental state of formless concentration 
(arupa-jhana) and many combinations 
and compounds relating to the above, 
such as desire for rebirth in the 
formless world (arüpatagha). The 
basic idea underlying all these 
concepts in the absence of form, 
figure, appearance, all of which are 
attributes of matter (rupa). 


ARU PAKKHANDHA (Skt. 
Arüpaskan-dha), i.e. the four 
immaterial groups of existence, 
namely, feeling (vedana), perception 
(safifia), mental formations (sankhara) 
and consciousness (viiiiana). 


ARU PAJJHANA (Skt. Arupadhyana) 
-- The four immaterial spheres 
(arupayatana) are called absorptions 


of the immaterial or formless sphere 
(arupajjhana), see Jhana, q.v. 


ARUPADHATU, sphere of formless, 
see Arupaloka, q.v. 


ARUPA-BHAVA, immaterial existence. 


According to Buddhist conception, 
there are three kinds of existence or 
becoming divided into planes, namely 
sensuous existence (kamabhava), 
fine-matcrial existence (rupabhava) 
and immaterial existence (arupa 
bhava), see. Loka, q.v. 


ARUPALOKA i.e. the immaterial 
world, the formless existence in which 
there is no corporcality (rupa). This 
is the highest of spheres in which 
rebirth takes place, the two lower 
spheres being the world of sense 
(kamaloka) and the world of form 


In Arupaloka the existence 1s 
entirely based on the corresponding 
attainments (samapatti) or stages of 
concentration (samadhi). The grades 
in the Arüpaloka bear same names as 
the four attainments of concentration 
on the formless (arupajjhana), namely 
(1) the sphere of unbounded space 
(Akasanafcayatana) where medita- 
tive thought has transcended 
all limitations even of space (Akasa); 
(2) the sphere of infinite conscious- 
ness (Vififianaficayatana), where this 
unbounded space itself is seen only as 
the product of thought which therefore 
infinite itself; (3) the sphere of 
nothingness (Akificaünayatana), 
where unbounded space and infinite 
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conciousness are seen as truly empty, 
and (4) finally the sphere of neither- 
perception nor non-perception, i.e. of 
imperceptible perception (Nevesafifia- 
na safina yatana) where in perfect ease 
and calm, the thought process 
becomes so sublime and refined, that 
in deepest concentration the very 
object of thought is lost sight of, 
Dhammasangani, pp. 265-8). 


ARUPAVACARA, i.e. the sphere of 
immaterial or formless activity 
whereas the term loka, i.e. world of 
sphere, refers to the place or locality. 
The term avacara indicates the activity 
(to move). Thus, the sphere of 
formless activity is that group of 
concentration which has the 
immaterial as object e.g. space, 
thought of emptiness, such practices 
of concentration will result in rebirth 
in a corresponding sphere, bearing the 
name. 


The four spheres of immaterial 
action (arupavacara) are the 
concentration on unbounded space 
(akasanaficayatana), on infinite 
consciousness (vifiiianaficayatana), 
on nothingness (akificafiiia yatana), 
and on neither perception nor 
non-perception (nevasafifia- nasa- 
Afiayatana) beings are reborn in these 
spheres as a result of having practised 
these forms of concentration. 


These spheres belong to the worlds 
of heavenly beings and although 
superior to the spheres of brahmas 
(Brahmaloka), they too are subject to 
the universal law of impermanence, 


sufferings, and unsubstantiality 
(anicca, dukkha, anattà) i.e. existence 
is temporary and therefore, subject to 
cessation and rebirth in samsara, 
hence it is bound up with conflict and 
suffering (dukkha). 


ARUPAVACARA CITTA, i.e. 
consciousness in the formless sphere. 
The word arüpavacara means the 
sphere of formless activity (avacara). 
This sphere of formless activity is 
really the group of concentration 
which has the immaterial as object, 
namely, space (akasa), emptiness 
(sufifiata), etc. The consciousness that 
arises in the sphere is called 
arupavacara citta. The arupavacara 
types of consciousness are counted as 
twelve in all and divided into three 
groups each consisting of four. These 
are all profoundly reflective or jhanic 
in type. The three groups of arupa va- 
cara types of consciousness are as 
follows :- 


A. Four states of moral (kusala) 
consciousness in arupajjhana sphere 
are as follows :- 

(1) Akasanajica yatana-kusalaci- 
ttam i.e. Moral consciousness arising 
in the first aru pajjhana stage having 
the infinity of space for its object of 
thought. 

(2) Vififianaficayatana-kusalaci- 
ttam, i.e. Moral consciousness arising 
in the second aruüpajjhana stage 
having the infinite cognition for its 
object of thought. 


(3) Akificafifiyatana-kusalaci- 
ttam, i.e. Moral consciousness in the 
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third arupajjhana stage having 
‘nothingness’ for its object of thought. 


(4) Nevasafifianasafifiayatanaku- 
salacittam, i.e. Moral consciousness 
in the fourth arüpajjhana stage having 
‘neither perception nor non- 
perception for its object of thought." 


B. Four states of resultant consci- 
ousness (vipakacitta) arising in the 
arupajjahana (arüpavacara). The 
enumeration same as in A. 


(5) A kasanaficayatanavipaka- 
cittam i.e. The resultant consciousness 
having 'the infinity of space' for its 
object of thought. 


(6) Vififian aficayatanavipaka- 
cittam i.e. The resultant consciousness 
having ‘the infinity cognition’ for its 
object of thought. 


(7) Akificafiiayatanavipakacittam 
i.e. The resultant consciousness 
having 'nothingness' for its object of 
thought. 


(8) Nevasafifian asafidyatana vipa- 
kacittam, i.e., the resultant conscious- 
ness having neither perception nor 
non-perception for its object of 
thought. 


C. Four states of inoperative 
consciousness (kriy acittam) arising in 
the artpajjhana sphere. The 
enumeration is same as above. 


(9) Akasanaficayatanakriyacittam 
i.e. The inoperative consciousness 
having ‘infinity of space’ for its object 
of thought. 


(10) Viti anaficayatanakriy aci- 
ttam, 1.e. The inoperative conscious- 
ness having infinity cognition for its 
object of thought. 
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(11) Akiñcañň āyatanakriy acittam, 
i.e. The inoperative consciousness 
having ‘nothingness’ for its object of 
thought. 


(12) Nevasañňānāsaññāyata- 
nakriy acittam, i.e. The inoperative 
consciousness having neither 
perception nor non-perception for its 
object of thought, Ruparupavibhaga. 


ARCISMATI (or Bodhipaksya- 
pratisamyuktadhiprajiiavihara). It is 
the fourth stage of spiritual progress 
of a Bodhisattva described in Maha- 
yana literature, See Dasabhumi, q.v. 


ALOBHA, nongreed, liberality 


It is one of the three karmically 
wholesome roots (kusala-mula, q.v.). 
The other two being non-delusion 
(amoha, q.v.) and non-hatred (adosa, 
q.v.) 


AVACARA : 'Sphere', realm. The 3 
spheres of existence are : the sensuous 
sphere (kamavacara), the fine- 
material sphere (rupavacara), the 
immaterial sphere (arupavacara). 
Which things are of the sensuous 
sphere (kamavacara)? Whatever 
things exist within the interval 
bounded beneath by the Avici-hell and 
above by the Paranimmitavasavatti 
heavens, having therein their sphere, 
and being therein included to wit: the 
groups of existence: the elements, 


‘bases, khandha, dhatu, ayatanas, 
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corporeality, feeling, perception, 
mental formations and consciousness, 
all these things are of the sensuous 
sphere. But which things are of the 
fine-metarial sphere (rūpavacara)? 
Whatever things exist within the 
interval bounded beneath by the 
Brahma-world and above by the 
Akagittha-world having therein their 
sphere, and being therein included .... 
and also consciousness and mental 
factors in onc who has entered the 
(fine-material) absorptions, or who 
has been reborn in that sphere, or who 
already during his life-time is living 
in happiness (of the absorptions), all 
these things are of thc fine-material 
sphere. Which things are of the 
immaterial sphere (arupavacara)? 
Consctousness and mental factors 
arising within the interval bounded 
beneath by the beings reborn in the 
sphere of unbounded space and above 
by the beings reborn in the sphere of 
neither-perception nor non-perception 
(cf. jhana-5-8), and consciousness and 
mental factors in or who has entered 
the (immaterial) absorptions, or who 
has been reborn in that sphere, or who 
already during his life-time is living 
in happiness (of the immaterial 
absorptions) all these things are of the 
immaterial sphere. (Cf. Dhamma- 
sangant 1280, 1282, 1284, Vibhanga 
XVIII. 


A VIGATA-PACCAYA (Skt. Avigatapra- 
tyaya), i.e., Non-disappearance or 
presence condition in co-relation, is 
one of the twenty-four paccayas 
discussed in the Patthana. 


It is the same as atthipaccaya and 
opposite to the vigatapaccaya. 
Therefore it is a type of relation in 
which, the non-disappearance, 
(avigata) i.e. presence of paccaya- 
dhamma is essential for the arising of 
the paccayauppanna-dhamma. Budda- 
ghosa explains it in the Patthana 
Atthakatha (p.80)-Atthipaccaya- 
dhamma eva avigatabh avena upaki- 
rakaja avigatapaccayo ti veditabbo, 
i.e. "The states of presence cause 
should be understood as the non- 
disappearance cause by rendering 
service through non-disappearance". 


AVIJJA (Skt. avidya, from a+vid). 
The word means ignorance and 
signifies the lack of direct and 
objective understanding of the nature 
of reality as pertaining to man and his 
destiny in the universe. As such, in the 
earliest expositions, the term is 
defined to mean the lack of knowledge 
regarding the Four Noble Truths, 
namely, ignorance regarding the 
unsatisfactoriness of things, the cause 
of this unsatisfactoriness, the cessation 
of unsatisfactoriness and the path 
leading to the cessation of this 
unsatisfactoriness or suffering 
(Samm aditthsSutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya I). 

One's very ignorance of what is 
actually taking place is said to be one 


of the main causes, if not the main 


cause, of the conditioned continuity. 
It is said that one cannot trace a first 
beginning of this continuity of 
individuality, which is grounded in 
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ignorance (avijja) since however early 
we go back, there is a possibility of 
going back still earlier in the immense 
epochs of time of an oscillating 
universe which is contracting and 
expanding (samva{ta vivatta-kappa) 
with no known beginning. 


However, by discovering the causal 
factors operating within us and in our 
reactions with our environment, it is 
considered possible to put an end to 
conditioned existence, which 
coincides with the attainment of the 
unconditioned. The means for doing 
so is outlined in the Noble Eightfold 
Path which is thus a means of getting 
rid of our ignorance (Samyutta N.IV. 
256). We thus see the central part 
played by ignorance in reality as well 
as in the scheme of emancipation 
which is accomplished by the 
cessation of ignorance (avijja- 
nirodha). 


It is important to realisc that, 
although we translate avijja as 'lack 
of knowledge' the negative in Indian 
thought has a positive connotation and 
or erroneous beliefs that we entertain 
about man and his destiny in the 
universe. 


The definition of avijjà given in the 
Chinese A gamas in the counterpart of 
the Vibhanga Sutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya II, 2-4, reads as follows: “It is 
ignorance of the past, the future, both 
past and future, the interior, the 
exterior, both interior and exterior, 
action, consequence, both action and 


consequence, the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, the Sangha, unsatisfactori- 
ness, its arising, its cessation and the 
path. It is ignorance of cause, causally 
conditioned things, good and evil, 
transgression and non-transgression, 
what is suitable and what is not, what 
is inferior and what is superior, what 
is defiled and what is pure, 
discrimination and causality. It is 
absence of right understanding with 
regard to the six spheres of sense- 
contact, ignorance of things, as they 
are, the absence of knowledge and 
perception of such and such thing the 
absence of perfect enlightenment. It 
is confusion, absence of illumination, 
the great mass of darkness that ts 
called ignorance (wu-ming: Taisho, 2. 
85 a b, Tsa-a-han-ching, Samyukta 
fasc. 12, sutra No.16). The same 
description is found in the Yuanchi- 
ching (Pratitya-samutpàda Sütra) 
translated by Hsuan-tsang (Taisho, 
No. 124, Vol. 2 547 f.) The Sanskrit 


version of this sutra was found in two 


brick inscriptions from Nalanda and 
edited by N.P. Chakravarti 
(Epigraphia Indica, XXI. 179-99) and 
translated by P. C. Bagchi (ibid. 
201-4). 


Vijja or knowledge is represented 
as the contradictory of avijja or 
ignorance. Thus, it is stated that 
‘knowledge is the counterpart of 
ignorance’ (avijjaya kho vijja 
patibhago: Majjhima N. I, 304). The 
two are constantly contrasted 
throughout the Nikayas and it is held 
that with the elimination of ignorance 
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(avijja), knowledge (vijjà) comes into 
being, as much as light arises with the 
disappearance of darkness (Cf. 
Majjhima N.I. p.22; Anguttara N. II 
p.196; Samyutta N. IV. p. 49). 


In the Sammaditthi Sutta of the 
lack of perfect view of Four Noble 
Truths originate from asava, it is said 
that, as one sees and comprehends the 
Four Noble Truths pertaining to 
unsatisfactoriness and the inflowing 
impulses (asava), one's mind is 
emancipated from the inflowing 
impulses, pertaining to the 
gratification of the senses 
(kamasava), to self-centred pursuits 
(bhav asava) and ignorance 
(avijjasava), and there arises the 
realisation that emancipation has been 
attained (Digha N. I.p.84). 


One of the most significant 
statements made about ignorance 
causes, if not the main cause, of 
conditioned, individual, samsaric 
existence. The nexus of causally 
correlated factors, which describe the 
nature of the individual's reactions to 
the environment, and the conditioning 
which promotes continued becoming, 
usually stem from ignorance (avijj a), 
which is said to have no known 
beginning (Samyutta N. II. p.178; 
Anguttara N. V, p.113). Thus it is said 
that ignorance is correlated with 
volitional activities. (avijjaya kho sati 
sankhara honti avijja-paccaya 
sankhara : Samyutta N. II, 7) and that 


when there is no ignorance there are 
no volitional activities and that with 
the cessation of ignorance there is a 
cessation of volitional activities 
(avijjaya kho asati sankhara na honti, 
Samyutta N. II. 9). Again it is said : 
“If it is asked what is the causal 
condition (upanisa) of volitional 
activities, the answer should be 
ignorance (ibid-p.31). 


The fact that ignorance is 
mentioned at the head of a list of 
causally correlated factors has led 
many scholars (Kern, Jacobi, Pischel) 
to identify ‘ignorance’ mistakenly as 
the first cause of a ‘Kosmische 
Emanations formel’, despite the fact 
that the texts clearly state that there is 
no known first beginning (purima 
koti) of ignorance (Anguttara N. V. 
113) and it is said that the causal 
formula beginning with ignorance is 
an attempt to explain phenomena in 
terms of causally correlated factors ‘in 
the middle’ (majjha) instead of 
seeking for first or final causes 
(Majjhima N. I. 265; cp. Samyutta N 
II. 20. 21). The attempt to regard the 
whole nexus of causally correlated 
factors as being present in a single 
moment leads to a paradox like birth 
(jati) and death (marana) being 
simultaneously present. 


According to the text, as a result 
of ignorance (avijja) we perform 
volitional acts of the body (kaya 
sankhara), of speech (vacisahkhara) 
or of the mind (mano-sankhara), either 
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of our own accord (samam) or at the 
instigation of others (pare), with full 
awareness of what we are doing 
(sampaj àno) or without full awareness 
of what we are doing (asampajano). 


Avijja or moha, as one of these 
springs of action, consists of 
erroneous, false beliefs about the 
nature and destiny of man in the 
universe, based on various theories and 
speculations regarding the past 
(pubbanta) and the future (aparanta). 
Some of these theories, though 
erroneous as a whole, may contain 
elements of truth, such as beliefs in free 
will, moral responsibility and survival. 
Man acting under the influence of such 
philosophies containing elements of 
truth, could perform meritorious 
actions. It is in this sense that the 
Visuddhimagga explains the 
performance of meritorious-volitional 
activities under the influence of 
ignorance (avijja) : "Craving for 
becoming is the specific condition of 
actions which leads to happy fate. 
What for? Because the average man, 
overcome by the craving for becoming, 
strives to do the various kinds of deeds 
leading to a happy fate, such as 
abstinence from life taking". See 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism II. p.457). 


A VIJNAPTI, a psychological concept 
of the Sarvastivada school of 
Buddhism. The term means not 
manifested, not expressed, latent etc. 


The Sarvastivadins classify the 
constituent elements of beings into 
five aggregates (skandha) of which the 


first aggregate is bodily form or matter 
(ru pa-skandha) which is further sub- 
divided into three categories, — 
the five sense-organs, the five sensè- 
objects and avijüiapti. This avijfiapti 
is of twofold nature, viz., 
unmanifested matter (avijiiapti-rupa) 
and unmanifested activity (avijüap- 
tikarma). But, when examined closely, 
it becomes quite clear that avijfiapti 
is neither mere matter nor mere 
activity. On the one hand, it is not mere 
matter like visible and audible objects, 
because it always implies some kind 
of acitivity; on the other, it is not mere 
activity, because it is a product of 
material elements. This is duc to the 
fact that avijfiaptikarma partakes of 
the nature of its cause, namely, 
vijfiapti-karma (manifested activity) 
which is produced by body (kaya) and 
speech (vaca), both of which come 
under the category of matter (rüpa). 


Karma is broadly divided into two 
categories, as mental acts (cetana- 
karma) and physical acts, i.c., 
corporeal and vocal (kayika and 
vacika). Physical acts are further 
divided into manifested bodily acts 
(ka yikavijfiaptikarma) and unmani- 
fested bodily acts (kàyikàvijia- 
ptikarma); manifested vocal acts 
(vacikavijiaptikarma) and unmani- 
fested vocal acts (vacikavijfa- 
ptikarma). According to the 
Sarvastivada school, as soon as one 
performs an act or expresses an idea 
(i.e. vijhapti-karma), a latent energy 
is impressed in the individual which 
they call avijfiapti. 
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Stcherbatsky defines avijfiapti as a 
variety of karma. When a person takes 
a vow, he performs a physical, vocal 
act which is manifest (vijfiapti); but 
the lasting result of that manifested act 
is some moral excellence hidden in 
consciousness, and this is avijfiapti. 
This also constitutes a link between 
the manifested act and future rebution 
(The Central Conception of 
Buddhism, p.28). 


(See Encyclopaedia of Buddhism 
II. p. 460). 


A VINIBBHOGARUPA : The great 
manual writer and commentator 
Buddhadatta in his Rupárüpavibhaga 
classified the concept of twenty-eight 
kinds of rupas into various categories. 
According to him colour (vanna), 
odour (gandha), taste (rasa), nutrition 
(0ja) and the four great elements 
(mahabhutas), these eight kinds 
of rupa are inseparable material 
qualities (avinibbhoga-rupa), while 
the rest twenty kinds are separable 
material qualities (vinibhogarupa). 
Rupa q.v. 


AVIRALADANTATA, This is one of the 
thirty-two major characteristic marks 
of a great or superman (mahapurusa) 
like Buddha or cakravartiraja 
mentioned in the Dighanikaya (II 
p.18, IIl. p.172) and the Majjhi- 
manikaya (II, p.137) and some 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 


The term signifies that his teeth are 
"in unbroken rows" or “without 
spaces between them" (Dialogues of 


Buddha III p.161; Middle length 
sayings, II p.322) that is. to say that 
the teeth of mahàapurusa are 
continuous in a line and without a gap 
betweer the two. 


In explaining this sign the 
Sumarigalavilasini says that the teeth 
of others or ordinary people are 
discontinuous (virala) due to gap 
between two like crocodile which 
while taking fish and flesh fills the gap 
(dant antaram) with them. But a great 
man's tecth are continuous, that is 
without any space between like a row 
of diamond in a golden necklace 
(kagakalatayam samussita - vajira - 
pantiviya) and shown like a boundary 
of a tuft of grass (tulikaya dassita- 
pariccheda viya). 


The Lalitavistara (p.74), Mahavyu- 
tpatti (p.5), Bodhisattva-bhumi 
(p.259), Abhidharmadipa (p.189) and 
ArthaviniScaya sutra (p.296) have 
only mentioned the term avirala- 
dantah, but the Gandavyuha (p.310) 
describes in detail that the Maha- 
purisa has teeth which are continuous, 
even, unbroken, equal and well 
proportioned. 


AVYA PA DA: 'Hatelessness' , non-ill- 
will, goodness; is one of the three 
kinds of right thought or wholesome 
thoughts (vitakka, q.v.) and is the 9th 
link of the 10 fold wholesome course 
of actions (Kammapatha q.v.). The 
most frequently used synonyms are 
adosa. 


ASANKHATA (Skt. Asamskrta), the 
unformed, unoriginated, uncondi- 
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tioned is a name for Nirvana, the 
beyond of all becoming and condition- 
ality (PED). 


ASANKHARIKA - CITTA (Skt. 
Asamskarika-citta) i.e. automatic 
consciousness. It is one of the classes 
of consciousness in the sensuous 
sphere (Kamaloka, Abhidhammattha 
sahga-ha, p.1). Asankharika-citta or 
spontaneous consciousness needs 
neither external force nor prior 
motivation (pubba-payoga) in order to 
manifest in action. In this case mind 
is said to be powerful (vuddhippatto 
sankharo assa'ti asankharikam; 
Paramahodadhi by Anomadassi-1914 
p. 39) and does sink or hesitate in 
manifesting itself in any form of 
behaviour. It is that form of 
consciousness which springs up 
automatically without prior 
preparation (upàya), exertion or 
instigation (payoga). 


ASANNA-SATTA (Skt. Asamjíía- 
satva), the unconscious beings are a 
class of heavenly beings in the fine 
material world (rupaloka, q.v.) 


In the Pathika sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya Buddha told "there are, O 
monks, heavenly beings known as the 
unconscious beings. As soon, 
however, as in those beings 
consciousness arises, those beings will 
vanish from that world. Now, O 
monks it may happen that one of those 
beings after vanishing, from that 
world may reappear in this world." 


ASUBHA (Skt. Asubha), impurity, 
loathsomeness, foulness. 


In the Visuddhimagga (pp. 178f.) 
it is the cemetery contemplation 
(sivathika) that is called meditation - 
subject of impurity (asubha- 
kammatfthana). In the Girimaánanda 
Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya (V. p. 
108 11.) however, the perception of 
impurity (asubhasafifia) refers to the 
contemplation of the thirty-two parts 
of the body (kayagatasati). The 
contemplation of the body's impurity 
is an antidote against the hindrances 
(ni varana). 

The ten asubha (foul) objects of 
meditation refer to the ten states 
through which an uncared for corpse 
passes before it is completely des- 
troyed. The ten asubhas are as follows:- 

i) Uddhumatakam or swollen 
corpse. The swollen is said of a corpse 
bloated by degrees from the time ofthe 
loss of life onward life an inflated 
leathers bag, or alternatively what is 
bloated (uddhumata)is vile (kucchita) 
because of repulsiveness, thus it is 
bloated. 

ii) Vinilakam, the livid, i.e., when 
the colour of the corpse has become 
blue. It has patchy discolouration 
called livid (vinila) what is livid is the 
same as the livid (vinilaka). Or 
alternatively, what is livid is vile 
(kucchita), because of repulsiveness 
(patikulatta), thus it is vinilaka. This 
is a term for a corpse that reddish- 
coloured in places where flesh is 
prominent-whitish-coloured is 
prominent “where pus has collected, 
but mostly blue-black (nila).” 
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iii) Vipubbakam, i.e., the corpse is 
full of pus. 


Festering thing is a corpse with pus 
flowing in scattered places, what is 
festering (vipubba) is the same as 
festering (vipubbaka), or alternatively, 
what is festering is vile because of 
repulsiveness, thus it is the festering. 
This is a term for a corpse in that 
particular state. 


iv) Vicchiddakam, the cut up, i.e., 
the with limbs torn asunder. What has 
been opened up by cutting it in two 
called cut up (vicchidda). What is cut 
up is the same as the cut up (vicchi- 
ddaka) or alternatively what is cut up 
is vile, because of repulsiveness, thus 
it is the cut up. It is an equivalent term 
for a corpse cut in the middle. 


v) Vikkhayitam, gnawed or 
mangled, i.e., when the corpse has 
been mangled by dogs and jackels. 
Buddhaghosa says, ““Mangled thing is 
a corpse torn here and there in various 
ways by dogs and jackels, and so on, 
or it is a corpse mangled and 
loathsome from its abdominable 
states. It is an equivalent term for such 
a corpse." 


vi) Vikkhittam i.e. scattered or 
dismembered thing. Buddhaghosa 
says "Dismembered thing is a corpse 
of which the parts have been scattered, 
or itis just a corpse dismembered and 
loathsome from its adominable state. 
It is an equivalent term for a corpse 
dismembered here and there, in one 
place a hand, in another place a leg, 
in a third place the head". 


vii) Hatavikkhittam (cut and 
dismembered things), i:e., the corpse 
with its limbs partly destroyed and 
partly scattered. Budddhaghosa says, 
"Cut and dismembered thing is a 
corpse cut in pieces and dismembered 
in the way just described, a name for 
a corpse cut with a knife in the limbs, 
large and small, after the pattern of a 
crow's foot and dismembered in the 
above sense.” 


viii) Lohitam (bleeding or bloody 
thing), i.e., the corpse covered here 
and there with blood. Buddhaghosa 
says, “Bloody thing is that which 
scatters, pours out blood, causing to 
trickle here and there - an equivalent 
term for a corpse besmeared with 
dripping blood.” 


ix) Puluvakam (worm-infested) 
i.e., the corpse full of worms. 
Buddhaghosa says, "The worm 
infested is worm-foul. It pours with 
worm; hence a name for a corpse full 
of worm." 


x) Atthikam i.e. the skeleton, bone 
(atthi) is the same as skeleton 
(atthika). Or alternatively, bone is vile 
(kucchita) because of repulsiveness, 
thus it is a skeleton. This is the term 
both for a single bone and for a 
framework of bones. (Visuddhimagga, 
pp. 178 f). 


After enumerating and explaining 
these ten loathsome objects of 
meditation, Buddhaghosa deals with 
the following : ; 
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1) safety of the place where a corpse 
is found. 


ii) how he:should behave or what 
he should ponder over while going to 
or coming from the place of 
meditation. 


iii) sex of the corpse and its 
suitability. 


iv) advantages of leaving 
instructions with the teacher and 
fellow brethren about place selected 
for meditation. 


v) the path and direction to be 
chosen. 


vi) the notice of the noticeable 
objects around the place where the 
corpse is found. 


vii) the six characteristics of the 
corpse to be observed by him, viz. 
colour, sex, position, direction of size 
of the corpse as also joints, apertures, 
depth of eye-sockets, etc. thickness 
and a general view of the corpse. 


The meditator, as in the case 
of earth (pathavi) tries to convert the 
corpse into a concept (patibhaga), and 
then as usual gets rid of the five 
nivaranas and induce the ecstasy by 
gradually doing away with vitakka and 
vicara, piti and sukha (N. Dutta, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, vol. I.p. 223). 


ASMIMANA, Lit. I am conceit, ego- 
conceit. It may range from the coarsest 
pride and self assertion to a subtle 
feeling of one's distinctiveness or 
superiority that persists, as the eighth 
fetter (samyojana, q.v.), until the 


attainment of Arahatship or holiness. 
It is based upon the comparison of the 
self with others, and may, therefore, 
manifest itself also a feeling of 
inferiority or the claim to be equal 
(mana, q.v.). It has to be distinguished 
from ego-belief (sakka ya-ditthi. q.v.) 
which implies a definite belief or 
views (ditthi) concerning the 
assumption of a self or soul, and being 
the first of fetters, disappears at 
attainment of stream-entry (sotapatti). 


"Even when the five lower fetters 
(orambhagiya samyojana) have 
vanished in a noble disciple, there is 
still in him, with regard to the five 
groups of clinging (upadana), a slight, 
undiscarded measure of the conceit ‘I 
am’, of the will ‘Iam’, of the proclivity 
‘I am". (Samyutta N.III, pp. 127f.) 


AHIRIKA-ANOTTOPPA (Ahrika anau- 
ttapya), i.e., lack of moral shame and 
dread or fear. 


. These are two of the four 
unwholesome factors associated with 
all karmically unwholesome states of 
consciousness (akusalacitta), the two 
others being restlessness (uddhacca, 
q.v.) and delusion (moha, q.v.). 


It is said in the Anguttara Nikaya 
(I. p.51) “There are two sister things, 
namely, lack of moral shame and 
dread”. 


Puggalapajifiatti says, “Not to be 
ashamed of what one should be 
ashamed, not to be ashamed of evil, 
unwholesome things — this is called 
lack of moral shame. 
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Not do dread what one should 
dread this is called lack of moral dread 
(pp.19-20). 


AHOSI-KAMMA (Skt. Ahositkarma, 
lit. ‘Karma that has been’ in other 
words, ineffectual or defunct karma. 


This is one of the four varieties of 
karma which is to be judged from the 
point of time, when such actions take 
place in producing effects, others 
being ditthadhamma vedaniya 
kamma, (q.v.) and aparapariya- 
vedaniya kamma, (q.v.). 


Defunct action (ahosi kamma) is 
ineffective and is unable to produce 
result in this life or even in the life to 
come, due to weakness or strong 
counter-action. 


Buddhaghosa explains this action 
(ahosi kamma) in his Visuddhimagga 
(p.601) thus, “Lapsed or defunct 
kamma means, there has been 
kamma”. If the.other three kammas do 
not give their respective results 
(vipaka), they are called ‘ahosi- 
kamma', Lit. Karma that has been in 
other words, ineffectual karma. 


A 


AKASA (Skt. Akasa), sky, space. 
According to commentary, akasa is of 
two kinds. (1) limited space 
(paricchinnakasa or paricchedakasa) 
and (2) endless space (anantakasa) i.e. 
cosmic space. 


(1) Limited space, under the name 
of akasa-dhatu (space-element) 
belongs to derived corporeality 


(upada-rupa), Dhammasarigani 638 
and to a sixfold classification of 
elements (Majjhima Nikaya, III). 
Akasa is also a kasina—object of 
meditation (kammatthana). In the 
Visuddhi-magga (p.448) it is defined 
as follows : “The space element has 
the characteristic of delimiting matter. 
It is manifested as the confines of 
matter or its manifesta-tion consists 
in being untouched by the four great 
elements (mahabhuta) and in holes 
and apertures. Its proximate is the 
matter delimited. It is on account of 
the space element that one can say of 
material things delimited that ‘this is 
above, below, around, that.” 


(2) Endless space is called in the 
Atthasalini ajatakasa, unentangled, 
i.e. unobstructed or empty space. It is 
the object of the first immaterial 
absorption (pathama arüpajjhana) the 
sphere of Boundless space 
(Akasanaficayatana). According to 
Abhidhamma Philosophy endless 
space has no objective reality (being 
purely conceptual), which is indicated 
by the fact that it is not included in 
the triad wholesome (kusala-tika) 
which comprises the entire reality. 
Later Buddhist schools have regarded 
it as one of the several unconditioned 
or uncreated states (asankhata 
dhamma). Theravada Buddhism 
recognises only Nibbana as an 
unconditioned element - Dhamma 
Sangani, 1084). 


AKASANANCAYATANA, (Skt. Akas 
anantayatana i.e. sphere of infinite 
space, see Aruppa, q.v.). 
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ACARIYAVADA, literally means ‘tea- 
chers' expositions or doctrines'. In the 
post-canonical literature (atthakathas) 
the term has been several times used 
to signify the body of expositions and 
opinions of the past renowned teach- 
ers on orthodox and traditional matter. 


But in the time before Buddha- 
ghosa (Sth century A.D.) the term was 
employed to mean varieties of 
teachings and expositions considered 
heterodox and sectarian from the 
stand-point of Theravada. 


Thus it is evident from the facts 
contained in the Pali commentaries 
and the Ceylonese chronicles 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa- 
which uphold the Theravada tradition, 
that all the Buddhist schools except 
Theravada are called acariyavada i.e. 
schools of teachers. 


ACINNAKA-KAMMA (pp. of acarati), 
i.e. habitual action. It is same as bahuli 
kamma, q.v. This belongs to the type 
of actions which are judged from the 
point of strength of the effect or the 
priority of their result. 


The habitual wholesome (kusala) 
or unwholesome (akusala) actions 
(kamma) are ripening earlier than the 
light and rarely performed karma. 
Habitual action (acinna-kamma) is a 
type of action which is performed 
repeatedly. It may be good or bad. In 
the absence of weighty (garuka) and 
death proximate action(maranasanna- 
kamma) habitual action present itself 
to dying consciousness. Samyutta N. 
IV. 419. 


AJIVA-PARISUDDHI-SILA (Skt. 
Ajiva-parisuddhi-gila), i.e.. morality 
consisting in purification of livelihood. 
It is one of the four kinds of perfect 
morality stated by Buddhaghosa. 
Purification of livelihood consists 
therein that the Buddhist monk should 
not acquire his livelihood in a way 
unbefitting to a monk. A monk should 
exercise sufficient self-restraint with 
regard to take his food and use other 
things. He must be always alert that 
he takes food not for making his body 
good-looking but just for its 
maintenance in order to be able to live 
a holy life and to fulfil his mission 
(Bhikknu bhojane mattafifio hoti neva 
davaya na madaya na mandanaya na 
vibhusanaya yavadeva imassa kayassa 
thitiya yapanaya vihimsuparatiya 
brahma-cariyanuggahaya, Ganaka 
Moggallana sutta, Majjhima Nikaya). 
The Pàtimokkha, code of discipline, 


: contains a number of restrictions 


imposed on a monk for the manner in 
which he should take food. 
Buddhaghosa says that monk must 
avoid committing offence relating to 
livelihood (ajiva) but not falling 
within the scope of the rules, e.g. “a 
bhikkhu may, by talks, or signs or 
direct or indirect hints, persuade the 
believing laity to offer gifts of food, 
dress or other requisites to himself, or 
may take recourse to the various 
means enumerated in Brahma-jala 
Sutta not befitting a Buddhist monk" 
(Visuddhimagga, pp. 23-4). 


ADINAVANUPASSANA (Skt. 
Adinavanu-pagyana), contemplation 
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of misery or danger. It is one of the 
eighteen chief kinds of Insight- 
Knowledge or Principal Insights 
(maha-vapassana) which are listed and 
described in the Visuddhimagga 
(XXII). 


ADINAVANUPASSANA -NANA (Skt. 
Adinavanupasyanajfiana) i.e. 
knowledge consisting in 
contemplation of misery. It is one of 
the eight kinds of insight (vipassana) 
that form the ‘Purification of the 
knowledge and vision of the path- 
progress’ (Patipada-fianadassana- 
visuddhi. q.v.). 


It is further one of the eighteen 
chief kinds of insight (vipassana). 


ADIBRAHMACARIYAKA-SILA (Skt. 
Adibrahma-caryakafila) i.e. morality 
of genuine pure conduct or morality 
belonging to the principles of moral 
life. It consists in right speech 
(samma-vaca, q.v.), right bodily action 
(samma-kammanta, q.v.) and right 
livelihood (samma-ajiva, q.v.) forming 
the third, fourth and the fifth links of 
Noble eightfold path (Ariya- 
atthangika-magga). It is said in the 
Anguttara Nikaya (I): 


“With regard to those moral states 
connected with and corresponding to 
the genuine pure conduct, he is 
morally strong, morally firm and 
trains himself in moral rules taken 
upon himself. After overcoming the 
three fetters, namely, ego-belief 
(sakkayaditthi, q.v.), sceptic doubt 
(vicikiccha, q.v.) and attachment to 
mere rules and ritual (silabbata- 


paramasa, q.v.) becomes one who will 
be "reborn seven times at utmost", 
through this round of rebirths amongst 
men and heavenly being he will put 
an end of suffering". 


APO-KASINA (Skt. Ap-krtsna) i.e., 
water as an object of meditation 
(Kammatthana). 


Here water comprises all kinds 
available in the world such as natural 
or existing expanse of water as that of 
a tank or a lake or even of the sea, or 
clear rain water collected in a vessel 
before it has reached the earth. The 
vessel must be full and placed in a 
quiet scheduled corner of the 
monastery. The lakkhana (character- 
istic) of water must not divert the 
attention of contemplating monk, and 
the concentration should be induced 
in the same way as has been explained 
in the case of pathavikasina, (q.v.) 
uttering in this case the word (apo, or 
its synonyms ‘ambu’, ‘udakam’, 
‘vari’, salilam, etc. (Visuddhimagga, 
p. 10). Gradually the uggaha and 
patibhaga nimittas appear and the 
adept proceeds along the course of 
meditation (see PATHAVI-KASINA 
q.v.). | 
APODEVA, Water gods. 


The Mahasamaya sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya (II, 259) mentions it as 
one of the four kinds of gods, viz. 
apodeva-water gods, pathavi deva, 
(earth gods), tejo deva (fire gods) and 
vayo deva (air gods) who attended 
the assembly to hear the preaching 
of the Buddha. According to the 
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Sumanhgalavilasini, the Apodeva were 
born as such due to result of their 
having practised meditation on water 
(apokasina) in their former births. 
These four groups of gods are 
probably deifications of the four 
elements (dhatus) viz., earth, water, 
fire, and air. 


AYATANA : l. ‘spheres’, is a name for 
the four immaterial absorptions. See, 
jhana (5-8) q.v. 


2. The 12 'Bases' or 'sourccs' on 
which depend the ‘mental processes’ 
consist of five physical sense-organs 
and consciousness, being the six 
internal (ajjhatika) bases : and the six 
objects, the so-called external (bahira) 
bases — namely : 


Eye, or visual organ, visible object 


Ear, or auditory organ, sound or 
audible object 


Nose, or olfactory organ, odour, or 
olfactive object 


Tongue, or gustatory organ, 
gustative object or taste 


Body, or tactile organ, body- 
impression, or tactile object. 


Mind-base, or consciousness 
(manayatana), mind object (dhamma- 
yatana) 


*By the visual organ (cakkhaya- 
tana) is meant the sensitive part of the 
eye (cakkhu-pasada) built up of the 
four elements ..... responding to sense- 
stimuli" (sappafigha) .... (Vibhanga II). 
Similar is the explanation of the four 
remaining physical sense-organs. 


Mind-base (manayatana) is a 
collective term for all consciousness 
whatever, and should therefore not be 
confounded with the Mind-element 
(mano-dhatu) which latter performs 
only the functions of Adverting 
(àvajjana) to the sense object, and of 
receiving (sampaticchana) the sense- 
object. On the functions of the mind, 
see Vifiiiana-kicca, q.v. 

The visible object (rupayatana) is 
described in Vibhatiga I] as "that 
phenomenon which is built up of the 
four & physical elements and appears 
as colour etc." What is seen by visual 
perception, i.e., by eye-consciousness 
(cakkhu-viriüana), are colours and 
differences of light, but not three 
dimensional bodily things. 

‘Mind object base’ (dhamma- 
yatana) is identical with ‘mind object 
element (dhamma-dhatu)'. It may be 
physical or mental, past, present or 
future, real or imaginary. 


The 5 physical sense organs are 
also called faculties (indirya, q.v.) and 
of these faculties it is said in 
Mahavedalla Sutta of the Majjhima N. 
“Each of the five faculties owns a 
different sphere, and nonc of them 
partakes of the sphere of another 
onc..... they have mind as their support 
. .. are conditioned by vitality ..... but 
vitality again is conditioned by heat 
... heat again by vitality just as the 
light and flame and of a burning lamp 
are mutually conditioned". 


The 12 bases are fully discussed in 
Visuddhimagga XV. In Yamaka III the 
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12 terms are subjected to a logical 
investigation - The six internal bases 
from the 5th link of Dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada, q.v.). 
AYATAPANHITA (Skt. Ayataparsnita). 
One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on the body of a 
great man (Mahapurusa) who is either 
the Buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakravarti raja) mentioned in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Dighanikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts is "ayatapanhita" i.e. “having 
long projecting heels”. The 
Sumafigalavilasini (p.446) explains it 
elaborately that a great man possesses 
long heels which are complete in 
shape (dighapanhi paripu-nnapanhi). 
His each foot is divided into four parts 
- two parts are by front foot 
(aggapada), on the third part lower leg 
including ankle (jangha) is placed and 
on the fourth part is the heel (panhi) 
which is like a red woollen ball rolled 
at the point of awl (aragga) is placed. 


In the Lalitavistara (p.75) 
and Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259), this 
mark has been described as ‘ayata- 
parsnipada' which means the heels of 
his feet are extended. The Ganda- 
vyuha Sutra (p.309) describes that a 
great man has long and extended heels 
which are clean, bright and like the 
splendour colour of all gems. The 
Arthavini$caya Sutra describes that 
the ankles of feet of the Buddha are 
long and filled in with much flesh. The 
Abhidharmadipa (p.188) describes it 


as long and extended (dirghayatat- 
vada yataparsnipada). 
ARAMMANA-PACCAYA or ALAM- 
BANA-PACCAYA (Skt. Alambana- 
pratyaya), i.e. object factor in co- 
relation, is one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Patthana. 


It means an object factor in co- 
relation as being arammana derived 
from à Vram or alambana derived 
from a lamb to mean things in which 
the subject delights in or hand upon. 
Whenever any mental operation takes 
place it is stimulated by some objects, 
at the same time operation takes place 
with reference to particular vatthu or 
subjective bases. The vatthu is the 
subjective element, and the arammana 
is the objective element. The subject 
is inconceivable without the object 
and vice versa. The arammana is also 
known as ayatana or sphere of sense- 
action and gocara or the range of 
activity. The object may be either 
external object of sense or a purely 
mental object or psychical experience. 
Even a concept as well as a spiritual 
experience may be counted among the 
objects. 


In the Buddhist philosophy 
arammana Or alambana may be 
recognized as paccaya or causal 
relation. Whenever a citta or 
consciousness arises, it takes place 
depending on certain thing or subject 
which is here arammana paccaya in 
causal co-relation. For instance, rupa 
or form is árammana paccaya of 
cakkhuvififiana or eye-consciousness 
as object; sadda or sound is the 
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arammana paccaya or  ear- 
consciousness; rasa or taste is the 
paccaya of tongue-consciousness, so 
on. Thus the thing or object, 
depending on which all consciousness 
(citta) and mental concomitants 
(cetasika) arise, that thing or object is 
the object or factor in co-relation 
(arammana-paccaya) of any of 
cittacetasika. The object is of six 
kinds, namely, rüpa (form), sadda 
(sound), gandha (scent), rasa (taste), 
phassa (touch or contact) and the 
dhamma (thought), each of which is 
the paccayadhamma and citta-cctasika 
is paccaya-uppanna-dhamma (yam 
yam dhammam arabbha ye ye 
dhamma uppajjanti citta-cetasika 
dhamma, te te dhamma tesam tesam 
dhammanam arammana-paccayena 
paccayo-Patthana, I. p.4). 


ARUPPA (Skt. Arupya) i.e. formless, 
incorporeal. Aruppas otherwise 
called samapattis, are of four kinds, 
viz. Akasanaficáyatana, Vififiananafi- 
cayatan, Akijicafifiayatana, Neva- 
sai a-nasaffayatana and are subjects 
of meditation (kammatthana) of 
higher jhanas from the fifth to the 
eighth and carry the mind of the 
contemplating adept to the plane 
Arupaloka (q.v.): 


(1) AKASANANCA YATANA (Skt. 
Ananta-akagayatana) i.e. field or 
sphere of infinite space. This is the 
subject (Kammatthana q. v.) of the first 
arupajjhana or samapatti i.e., higher 
stage of meditations. The contem- 
plating monk in his practice starts with 
unlimited space (ananta-akasa) as a 


kasina extending over the cakkav ala 
(universe), but though the space is 
unlimited, the adept does not go 
beyond the Rupaloka. The adept ts to 
think constantly of ananta-ak asa, but 
without any kasina, i.e., without any 
reference to the akasa as extending 
over a cakkavála. In short, his mind 
is to be cut off from all coceptions of 
objects (sabbaso rupa safiüianam 
samatikkamma) and hence without the 
possibility of nánatta-safia (sense of 
distinction). By constantly meditating 
over this nimitta, he destroys the 
ni varanas, develops mindfulness (sati) 
and concentrates his mind through 
upacara (Visuddhimagga, p.328) and 
attains the fifth jhana. (Visuddhi- 
magga, p.326 f.). 

(2) VINNANANANCAYATANA (Skt. 
Ananta-vijiianayatana) i.e. sphere of 
boundless consciousness. It is a 
subject of meditation (kamma{{hana, 
q.v.), name for the second higher 
meditative absorption (samapatti) in 
the immaterial or formless sphere 
(Arüpa-loka) of this is closely 
connected with akasanaficayatana, 
first subject of aruppa meditation and 
a step in advance. In the akasana- 
ñayatana meditation, the adept's mind 
is not without some notion of sphere. 
This is considered as faulty and the 
adept seeks to withdraw his mind from 
the sense sphere and the attention to 
pavatta-vifiiiana, i.e., the conscious- 
ness that has arisen in the adept's mind 
by concentrating his mind on ananta- 
akasa, meditating on ananta-vifiiiana. 
By constantly meditating over this 
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nimitta (ananta-vifinana) he destroys 
the nivaranas (q.v.), develops mind- 
fulness (sati) and concentrates his 
mind through upacara (Visuddhi- 
magga, pp.328 f) and attains sixth 
jhana. | 

(3) AKINCANNA YATANA (Skt. 
Akificanyayatana), i.e., sphere of 
or na’ssa kificanamti akificanam. 
akificanassa bhavo akificafifiam). It is 
a subject of meditation (kamma- 
tthana q.v.) name for the third higher 
meditative absorption (samapatti) on 
the formless sphere (Arupaloka, q.v.). 
In this stage the adept withdraws his 
mind from the consciousness 
(viifiana) of ananta-akasa and 
meditate on voidness (sufifiam) or 
absence of vififiana and everything 
else. (natthi natthi ti va sufifiam 
sufinam ti va vivittam vivittam ti va). 
By such meditation, his mind realises 
the non-existence of vififiana and this 
gradually reaches the seventh 
absorption of nothingness. (Visuddhi- 
magga, pp. 333-334). 


(4) NEVASANNA -NÀ SANNA YATANA 
(Skt. Naivasamjfía nasamjiiayatana), 
i.e., sphere of neither consciousness 
nor unconsciousness. It is a subject of 
meditation (kammatthana, q.v.), the 
name of the fourth higher meditative 
absorption (samapatti) or aruppa- 
jjhana in the formless sphere (Arüpa- 
loka, q.v.). 

The mental state of nevasa- 
fifianasafiiia is derived by meditation 
of akificafifiayatana, i.e., absence of 


consciousness (vififiana). In the 
akificafnfiayatana "the meditator 
gradually gets rid of safifia 
(perception) of the four khandhas, viz. 
rupa, vedana, sankhara and viffiana, 
but retains, safifia of extreme 
subtlety—the residuum of sankhara. 
He cannot perceive ordinary things but 
he is not absolutely without 
perception. Hence mental state of the 
meditator in the eighth jhana (or the 
fourth samapatti called nevasariiia 
nasafninayatana) is without perception 
of ordinary things (nevasaniia) but not 
without the subtlest perception 
(nat+asafina)” - N. Dutta, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, vol. I, pp.231- 


232, Visuddhimagga, pp.335 f.). 


ARYASATYA (PALI ARIYA SACCA, 
q.v.) four noble truths conceived by 
the Hinayanists, are dukkha (misery), 
samudaya (origin of misery), nirodha 
(cessation of misery) and magga 
(means of the cessation of misery). 
The underlying teaching of these four 
truths is that they are to be treated as 
formula for application to everything 
perceived. That these four truths 
constitute merely a formula and not a 
doctrine has been brought out very 
clearly in mapy Buddhist texts. In the 
Majjhima Nikàya while giving an 
exposition of what the right view 
(sammaditthi) is, according to the 
Buddhists, Sariputta takes up, for 
instance, ahara (food), dukkha 
(misery), jaramarana (old age and 
death), tanha (desire), namaruüpa 
(name and form) and avijja 
(ignorance) and applies to each of 
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them the four-fold formula, examining 
It in this way Take up for 
consideration a matcrial or an 
immaterial thing. Ascertain its origin. 
Inquire how it decays. In pursuance 
of this method Sariputta defines 
sammaditthi through ahara thus : one 
who knows ahara (food), aharasamu- 
daya (how food originates), ahara 
nirodha (how food decays) and 
aharanirodhag amini-patipada (the 
way in which the decay of food 
happens), possesses sammaditthi. The 
first truth relates to Ahara, which in 
the Buddhist Philosophy, is of four 
kinds. The second truth is aharasa- 
mudaya i.e. ahara comes into 
existence on account of tanha. The 
third truth is aharanirodha, i.e., the 
ceasing of ahara when the tanhi is 
extinct. The fourth truth is the way in 
which ahara ceases; it happens by the 
practice of the eightfold path. viz. 
samma ditthi, sankappa, vaca, ctc. 
One who knows correctly these truths 
gets rid of hatred and attachment, rises 
above the belief in a self, drives out 
ignorance, and attains freedom from 
misery. So, we see that in these four 
truths there is nothing particular 
Buddhistic. They are found in the 
Brahmanical systems of philosophy as 
well. There are common to the Yoga- 
sutra of Patafijali (II. 15) who says : 
Yatha cikitsagastram caturvy tham, 
roge rogahetur aro-gyam bhaigajyam 
iti evam idam apisastram catur 
vyuham eva tad yatha samsarah 
samsarahetur moksomoksopiya iti, 
just as the science of medicine has four 
sections dealing with the diagnosis, 


cause and cure of diseases, and their 
remedies, so also this science of 
spiritual healing has four sections 
dealing with an examination of the 
nature of the things of the world, the 
cause of their origin, their removal, 
and the factors that bring about the 
removal. The Abhidharmakosa also 
follows up this interpretation by 
coalescing the four truths into two, 
viz. cause and effect, sams ara (world) 
and nirvana (cessation). Dukkha and 
samudaya relate to samsara, while 
nirodha and marga to Nirvana. 
Samsara (world) is the effect while 
samudaya is its cause, so also Nirvana 
(cessation) is the effect while marga 
is its cause. 


This position of the Hinayanists 
with regard to the Aryasatyas is 
logical, for their cardinal tenet is that 
a being suffers by wrongly assuming 
the existence of a self, and thus 
conceiving himself as a separate 
entity, standing in some form of 
relation to every other being or thing 
of the world, to which again he 
ascribes an individuality similar to his 
own. The chief aims of Hinayana 
teaching is to expel from one's mind 
all ideas of individuality, whether of 
himself or of any other being or thing 
of the world, and this can only bc 
effected by an examination of the 
things of this world under the four 
aspects mentioned above. Scrutinizing 
everything in this way, a being gets 
rid of his wrong assumption and sees 
things as they really are. This is called 
sammaditthi (right view) or vijja (true 
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knowledge). Once this is reached he 
can be said to have attained freedom 
from misery, i.e., Nirvana. 


To the Hinayanists, the Aryasatyas 
and the Pratityasamutpada are real and 
hence belong to the domain of the 
highest truth (paramattha and not 
sammuti), while to the Mahayanists, 
they are unreal and belong to the 
domain of convention (samv[ti or 
parikalpita-paratantra). The Mahaya- 
nists, however, could not do away with 
the four truths and the formula of the 
chain of causation, for, they held that 
beings deluded as they are, should at 
the beginning try to comprehend the 
Pudgala-$ünyata through them. In 
consonance with their conception of 
the Reality, the Mahayanists held that 
Buddha had two forms of teaching, 
conventional and transcendental, and 
that whatever he said about the 
Aryasatyas or Pratitya-samutpada 
were conventional, his real teaching 
being Sunyata or Tathata, which could 
not be imparted by one to another and 
could be realised only within one's 
ownself. 


MAHAYANIC DEFINITION OF ARYA- 
SATYAS 

Nagarjuna’s point is that if a thing 
exists by itself then it is absurd to 
speak of it as created, having a creator 
and so fórth. Just as nobody speaks of 
uncovering the sky because the open 
Sky exists by itself, has been made or 
attained. 


Nagarjuna concludes by saying 
that he who realises Pratitya- 


samutpada can rightly know the four 
truths and quotes a passage from the 
Maiijusri pariprccha dealing with the 
Mahayanic view of the four truths. It 
runs as follows — he who realises that 
no dharmas have originated, has 
known dubkha; he who realises the 
non-existence of all dharmas, has 
suppressed the source (samudaya) of 
misery; he who realises that all 
dharmas are completely extinct 
(parinivrta) has comprehended the 
truth of nirodha (cessation), and he 
who realises the means by which the 
absence of all things is known is said 
to have practised the path (marga). 
This has been developed thus in the 
Dhy ayita-musgtisuttra : Unable to 
comprehend the four truths properly 
on account of being troubled by the 
four viparyasas (misconceptions), 
sentient beings cannot go beyond the 
world of transmigration. They 
conceive of atman (self) and atmiya 
(things relating to a self) and thus have 
karmabhisamskara (actions). Not 
knowing that all things are completely 
extinct (parinirvrta) they imagine the 
existence of themselves and others, 
and become engrossed there into the 
extent of having affection, infatuation 
and ultimately delusion. They now 
perform actions, physically, verbally 
and mentally, and after making some 
superimpositions of existence on non- 
existing things, they think that they are 
subject to affection, infatuation, and 
delusion. In order to get rid of them 
they take initiation into the doctrines 
of Buddha, observe the precepts and 
hope to pass beyond the world .and 
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attain Nirvana. They imagine that 
some things are good, some bad, some 
are to be rejected, some to be realised, 
that duhkha is to be known, the 
samudaya of duhkha to be given up, 
the nirodha of duhkha to be realised, 
and the marga to be practised. They 
also imagine that all constituted things 
are impermanent and endeavour to 
pass beyond them. Thus, they attain a 
mental state full of disgust (or 
contempt) for constituted things, 
having animitta (absence of sign or 
Cause) as its preceding condition. They 
think that they have thus known 
dubkha i.e. the transitoriness of 
constituted things, become terrified by 
them, and shun their causes. Having 
imagined something as source 
(samudaya) of duhkha, they conceive 
of cessation (nirodha) of duhkha and 
decide to follow the path (marga) to 
attain it. They retire to a secluded place 
with a mind full of disgust and attain 
quietude (Samatha). Their minds are 
no longer moved by worldly things 
and they think that they have done all 
that is to be done, they are freed from 
all sufferings and havc become arhats. 
But after death they find themselves 
reborn among the gods and in their 
minds exist doubts about Buddha and 
his knowledge. When they die again, 
they pass to hell because they doubt 
the existence of the Tathagata after 
forming some misconceptions about 
all dharmas which are unoriginated. 
The four truths are therefore to be seen 
in the light of the Majfijusrisutra. 


The new point of view from which 
the Aryasatyas are looked at by 
Nagarjuna’s school appears in the 
Prajiiaparamitas in connection with 
the attempt to explain the conception 
of Sünyata. The Paücavirmdati- 
sahasrika Prajüapüramita thus 
defines the Aryasatyas (pp. 43f) : 

What is dubkhasatyavavada? A 
Bodhisattva while practising the 
prajfiaparamita should not consider 
himself to be attached or unattached 
(yukta or ayukta) to any one of the five 
skandhas, or to any organ of sense, or 
to their ayatanas or to be vijfiana 
produced by the contact of the organs 
of sense with their respective objects, 
or to any of the four truths, twelve 
links of the chain of causation, 
eighteen kinds of $ünyata, and so 
forth. He should not look upon 
anything as rüpa, vedana, etc., as 
connected or unconnected. This is 
called, according to the 
Prajfiaparamita, a sermon on the first 
truth, Dubkha. The underlying idea is 
that if a Bodhisattva thinks himself as 
connected or unconnected with 
anything, which, according to the 
Prajfiaparamitda, is non-existent or has 
only a conventional existence, then the 
Bodhisattva is subject to duhkha 
(suffering) even if a Bodhisattva 
considers himself as having realised 
the truths or the causal law or Stunyata, 
he would be subject to duhkha, 
though, according to the Hi nayanists, 
the Bodhisattva thereby attains sukha 
or nirvana. 
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What is samudayasatyavav ada? A 
Bodhisattva while practising prajfia- 
paramita does not consider whether 
rupa or any other skandha is subject to 
origination or destruction (utpada- 
dharmin or nirodhadharmin), or to 
contamination or purification (sam 
kleSadharmin or vy avadanadharmin). 
He knows that rüpa does not convert 
(samavasarati) into vedana, or vedana 
into samjiia, and so forth; a dharma, in 
fact, on account of its nature being 
unreal (prakrti-$ünyata), cannot be 
converted into another dharma. 
Neither that which is Sünyata (non- 
existence) of rupa is rupa, nor does the 
$unyata of rüpa take a rūpa (form); 
therefore Stinyata is neither different 
from, nor identical with rupa, and in 
this way the other skandhas are treated. 
This is called the sermon on samudaya. 
The object of this discourse is to 
establish that the so-called things of.the 
world have really no existence and 
hence there can be no origination, 
transformation, or destruction, and so 
a Bodhisattva should remain 
unconcerned with the conception of 
samudaya of things. 


What is nirodhasatyavavada ? A 
Bodhisattva is to know that Sünyata 
has no origin, decay, contamination, 
purification, decrease, increase, past, 
present, or future. In it, therefore, there 
can be no rupa, vedana etc., no 
duhkha, samudaya, etc., not even 
srotapanna, sakrdagami or Buddha. 
This is called nirodhasatyavavada. 
This statement is meant to convey that 
nirodha is nothing but the realisation 
of the real nature of Sünyata. 


Arguing in this way the 
Prajniaparamita shows that the truth 
is Sunyatá, i.e., the non-existence of 
the so-called things of the world, and 
this may be called the third truth, 
nirodha, while duhkha consists in 
thinking oneself as related in some 
way or other to the conventional 
things, and samudaya in believing that 
the origination of things does really 
happen. As the marga has no place in 
this interpretation of the aryasatyas, 
the Prajiaparamita omits it (see N. 
Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism, pp.225f.) 


ALAYAVIJNANA, store of conscious- 
ness, repository of consciousness. 
The term alayavijfiana is found in 
the Mahayana philosophical texts, 
especially in the Vijfianavada 
otherwise called yogacara texts. 
Mahayana Buddhism is divided into 
two broad divisions, namely, 
Madhyamika or Stinyavada and 
Vijnanavada or Yogacara. It is 
perfectly legitimate to presume that 
the doctrines of the SUnyavada by the 
Madhyamikas and the absolute 
idealism upheld by the Vijrianavadins 
were current in time before the 
appearance of these schools. In the 
Mahayana Buddhist A gamas, viz. the 
Prajfiaparamita, the Lankavatara and 
others, the doctrines of Sünyata and 
alayavijfíana have been treated of in 
a laconic desultory manner. “But the 
A gama is written in a diffuse style of 
the Puranas in which philosophical 
matters are entangled with religious 
dogmas. It-is difficult to draw a 
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definite conclusion as to whether it is 
the doctrine of Stnyavada or 
Vijfianavada that is preached in these 
works. It is an intriguing matter that 
both the exponents of Vijfianavada 
and Sünyaváda have drawn upon these 
source books in confirmation of their 
philosophical conclusions." 


The Vijiüianavada is so called 
because of holding pure conscious- 
ness (vijianamátra) or mind only 
(cittamatra) as the ultimate reality. 
Vijfianavada is also called yogacara 
as it emphasised on the practice of 
yoga (meditation) as the most effective 
method for the attainment of the 
highest truth (bodhi) by going through 
all the ten stages of spiritual progress 
of Bodhisattvahood. The Vijfianavada 
theory may be described as subjective 
idealism, because according to it the 
existence of a object perceived is not 
different from the subject or 
perceiving mind. In short, it taught 
subjective idealism — only thought 
real and all other external objects are 
unreal like dreams, mirages and sky 
flowers. We find passages in the 
Lankavatara sutra which repeatedly 
affirm that citta or cittamatra (mind 
only) is the only reality and the world 
of subject-object discrimination is 
only a mere appearance arising from 
false pre-disposition. In the 
Lanünkavatara the Buddha is 
represented as he interested in world's 
salvation and the Bodhisattvas are 
charged with this mission. The 
salvation can be effected by cleansing 
the Alayavijfiana on all-conserving 


mind which is assumed to exist at the 
bottom of all the varieties of 
consciousness. This Alayavijüana on 
its metaphysical aspect is an eternal 
reality, which however appears as an 
ego-soul, pudgala or atman to the 
ignorant. Alayavijfiana is the 
repository of the consciousness 
underlying the subject-object duality. 
There is nothing other than Alaya 
which is called cittamatra and also 
called Tathagatagarbha, i.e. the womb 
of Tathagata, pregnant with all 
possibilities and throbbing with seeds 
of all vijüànas. Noticing that the 
Alaya comes very near the Brahman 
or Atman of the Upanisads, in the 
Lankavatara (pp.77-79), Mahamati 
declares that Tathagata is not similar 
to the Atman because it transcends all 
categories of finite thought (nirvi- 
kalpa), because it is neither 
affirmation nor negation nor both nor 
neither and because it is to be directly 
realized by spiritual experience (nira- 
bhàása-gocara); while the Atman leads 
to eternalism because it clings to 
affirmation. 


According to the Lankavatara- 
sutra, the external world is the 
creation, not of the individual 
consciousness or mind (manas, citta, 
vijóiana), but of the Absolute 
Consciousness (Alaya or Tathagata- 
garbha). Consciousness is first divided 
into individual consciousness 
(pravrtti-vijfiana) and Absolute 
Consciousness (Alaya vijňāna). The 
former is further divided into seven 
vijüüanas, namely, caksu, ghrana, 
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drotra, jihva and kaya-vijfianas 
representing the five sense-cognitions 
and mano-vijnana or normal 
consciousness and a seventh 
monovijiüana (kligsta-manovijii ana) 
representing continuous conscious- 
ness is added to them. There is a 
sort of intermediary between the 
sixth manovijiiana and the Alaya. 
By the first five vijilanas, an object 
is imagined or rather sensed; by 
vijnana (manovijfiana) itis ‘thought’; 
by manas (klista-manovijiiana) it is 
perceived; and at the background of 
these all is the synthetic unity of 
‘apperception’ called citta or Alaya 
(ibid, p.46). 


It is generally believed that 
Alayavijfiana is an ever changing 
stream of consciousness, but tn 
Lankavatara it is said to be 
permanent, immortal and never- 
changing store-house of conscious- 
ness which underlies the apparent 
subject-object duality (grahya- 
grahakavisamyukta), which is beyond 
production, existence and destruction 
(utpada-sthiti-bhangavarjya) and 
beyond all the plurality of imagination 
(vikalpa-prapaficarahita) and which is 
directly to be realized by pure 
knowledge (nirabhasa-prajiia-gocara) 
(ibid, pp. 42-43). The force behind 
creation is the beginningless tendency 
inspired by ignorance in the Alaya to 
manifest itself as subject and as 
object. The locus (asraya) and the 
object (visaya) of this tendency is the 
Alaya itself. Creation, therefore, is the 
result of this beginningless tendency 


inspired by ignorance which leads to 
plurality (ibid, p.38). Individual 
pravrtti-vijianas are manifestations of 
the Alayavijiiana. They are neither 
identical with nor different from the 
Alaya (ibid, p.46). The plurality of the 
manifold vijňīnas is the manifestation 
of Alaya. Ultimately there is not the 
slightest difference between the 
individual vijfianas and the Alaya. It 
is only by the discursive intellect that 
Alayavijiiana is compared to the ocean 
and the vijnanas to the waves. 
Ultimately the Alayavijüana is 
indescribable and transcends all 
categories of intellect (ibid, pp.47-48). 


ALOKA-KASINA (Skt. Alokakrtsna), 
i.e., a spot of light as an object of 
meditation (kammatthana, q.v.). 


To induce concentration of mind, 
a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on a spot of light (aloka- 
kasina). The sun’s or the moon's rays, 
if received through a clift in the walls, 
or windows or through an opening in 
a thick foilage, form a circular spot of 
light on the earth. Then the adept fixes 
his attention on it and utters 
'luminosity, luminosity' (obhaso 
obhaso) or ‘light, light’ (aloko aloko). 
If he cannot do go,-he may obtain the 
spot of light by lighting a lamp inside 
a pot and then closes the spot's mouth, 
makes a hole in it and places it with 
the hole facing a wall. The lamplight 
coming out of the hole throws a circle 
on the wall. Then the adept by 
concentrating his mind on the spot of 
light develops the uggaha nimitta 
(acquired image), i.e., unsteady and 
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unclear image, which arises when the 
mind has reached a weak degree of 
concentration and then develops the 
patibhaga nimitta (counter image), 
i.e., an entirely clear and immovable 
image arising at a higher degree of 
concentration (Visuddhimagga, 
p.174). 


ALOKASANNA (Skt. Alokasamjíia), 
i.e., perception of light. 


The recurring Pali canonical 
passages read, “Here the monk 
contem-plates the perception of light. 
He fixes his mind to the perception of 
the day, as at day-time so at night, and 
as at night, so in the day. In this way, 
with a mind unclouded, he develops a 
state of mind that is full of brightness”. 


It is one of the methods of 
overcoming drowsiness, recommen- 
ded by the Buddha to Maha 
Moggallana (Anguttara N. IV p.86). 


According to the Sangiti Sutta of 
the Digha N., it is conducive to the 
development of 'knowledge and 
vision, (fíana dassana) and it is said to 
be helpful to the attainment of 'Divine 
eye' (dibbacakkhu, q.v.). 


AVAJJANA (Skt. Avarjana), adverting 
the mind, paying attention to. It is.a 
stage in the mental process when 
attention is drawn towards a certain 
disturbance in sense-contact. Derived 
from avajjeti, to take notice, to advert, 
or, according to the commentators, 
from avatteti, to turn round, the 
psychological meaning is a turning of 
the mind from its course, as a mere 
reflection without representative 


cognition. At this stage the object 
which causes the agitation is not 
perceived. It is mere knock at the door 
of sense-perception and lasts only one 
single moment in the unitary process 
of a thought. Visuddhimagga, p.432. 


AVARANA, i.e., obstacle, covering. 


It is synonym of nivarana, an 
important technical term in the 
Buddhist ethical system. Avarana is of 
five kinds, sensuous desire 
(kamacchanda), ill-will (vyapada), 
sloth and torpor (thina-middha), 
agitation and restlessness (uddhacca- 
kukkucca) and dialectical doubt 
(vicikiccha), because avarana or 
nivarana obstructs the mind to 
visualise the true nature (yatthabhuta) 
of things (Divyavadana, e.d. Cowell 
and Neil, p. 378; Niddesa, e.d.P.T.S.IT) 
p. 379; Digha Nikaya I. p.246). 


The Madhyamika and the Yoga- 
cara school speak of two obstructions, 
the obstruction of the defilements 
(kleSavarana): and the obstruction to 
attaining full knowledge Gfeyavarana). 


ASAVAKKHAYA-NANA (Skt. 
Asavaksayajnana), i.e. knowledge of 
extinction of all cankers. 


It is one of the six supernormal 
knowledges or powers (chalabhifina, 
q.v.), others being magical or 
miraculous powers (iddhividha, q.v.), 
divine ear (dibba sota, q.v.), the 
penetration of the mind of others. 
(parassa cetopariya-fiana, q.v.), divine 
eye (dibba-cakkhu, q.v.), remem- 
brance of former existences 
(pubbeniva-sanussati; q.v.) which are 
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mundane and attainable through the 
utmost perfection in mental 
concentration (samadhi, q.v.) and 
asavakkhaya ñana is supramundane 
(lokuttura) and attainable through the 
penetrating insight (vipassana, q.v.). 


The stereotyped description of 
asavakkhayafiana is met with in the 
Pali Nikayas : 

"Thus with the mind composed, 
quite purified ........ , I directed my 
mind to the knowledge of extinction 
of cankers. I understood as it really is; 
This is sorrow (dukkha), this is cause 
or origin of sorrow (dukkha- 
samudaya), this is extinction of sorrow 
(dukkha-nirodha) and this way to the 
stopping of sorrow (dukkha-nirodha 
gamini-patipada). This is canker 
(asava) ..... the way to the stopping of 
canker. Knowing this thus, seeing 
thus, my mind was freed from canker 
of sense-pleasure (kamasava-cittam 
vimuficittha), from that of becoming 
(bhavasava) and from that of 
ignorance (avijjasava)''. "Through the 
extinction of cankers even in this very 
life he enters into the possession of 
deliverance of mind, deliverance 
through wisdom, after having 
understood and realized it, i.e., he 
attains arhathood (asavanam khaya 
anasavam cetovimuttim pafifia- 
vimuttim ditthe-va dhamme sayam 
abhiññā sacchi-katva upasampajja 
viharati). 


AHARA, feeding, food, nutriment, 
support, sustenance. 


The term 'ahara' is used in the 
concrete sense as material food and 
in the figurative sense as foundation 
or condition. The purpose of taking 
food and varieties of food (ahara) is 
described in the Sammaditthi sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya and other books 
of the Pali Nikayas thus. “There are 
these four kinds of sustenance for the 
stability of living being, beings who 
have come to be or the assistance of 
those who are seeking to be 
(Cattarome ahara bhutanam va 
sattanam thitiya sambhavesinam và 
anuggahaya) which are material and 
mental, namely, (1) materal food, 
coarse or fine (kabalinkaro aharo 
olariyo va sukhumo), (2) sensorial or 
mental impression  (phassa), 
(3) mental volition (mano-saficetana) 
and (4) consciousness (vifiiiapa). The 
Majjhima N. Atthakatha (I.p.209) 
explains the fourth one : Whatever is 
mind (citta)". 


Ahara is identical with bhojana 
(food). The Milindapafha (pp.320, 
417) also points out some of the 
special qualities of food (bhojanassa 
guna) : (1) Food is the support of all 
beings (Bhojanam sabbasattanam 
upattham-bhe) and also the sustainer 
of life span (ayudharanam); (2) food 
is the augmenter of the strength of all 
beings (sabbasattanam balavadgdha- 
nam); (3) food is producer of beauty 
(vannajananam); (4) food is the 
alleviator of suffering (daratthavt pa- 
samanam); (5) food is the remover of 
the weakness of exhaustion due to 
hunger (jigacchadubbalyapativino- 
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danam) in all beings; (6) food is much 
desired by all beings (bhojanam 
sabbasattanam abhipatthitam); (7) It is 
in dependence of food that all beings 
live at ease (aharupanissita sabbe satta 
sukham anubhavanti; ibid, p.246). 


This life-giving food (if not 
properly taken) destroys life due to its 
abuse  (ayudadam  bhojanam 
durupacarena jivitam harati). Some 
people taking too much food, die of 
cholera (atibhufiijitva visucikaya 
maranti; pp. 153, 167). Sometimes 
food “Carries away the life of him 
whose stomach is out of order and 
who has a sluggish and weak digestion 
(mandadubbalaga-hanikassa) 
because it is not properly digested. 
This is not defect in the food, this is 
defect in the stomach, namely 
weakness in its heat" (I.B. Horner, 
Milinda's Questions II. p.81). 


AHARA-JA (or SAMUTTHANA)-RUPA, 
food produced corporeality. It is one 
of the four kinds of origination of 
corporeal phenomena. 


A HARAPACCAYA (Skt. Ahāra- 
pratyaya), i.e., Nutriment condition in 
co-relation, is one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Patthana. 


In causal relation it is the food 
factor implying nourishment. Ahara 
means food which produces as its 
effect nutriment or energy required for 
sustenance or support of body or mind. 
Just. as material food supports body, 
so do mental foods support the mind. 
Thus Aharapaccaya is a type of 
relation between the food or nutriment 


that functions as conditioning factor 
and energy or power to support as its 
effect. It means that the relating thing 
is a kind of food and related thing is 
the energy generated by it. 
Buddhaghosa has defined it thus - 
Ruparüpanam upatthambhaka|jthena 
upakaraka cattaro ahara aharapaccayo 
(Patthàna Afthakatha, p.77), i.e. the 
four kinds of food (ahara), which 
sustain both physical and psychical 
factors, constitute the aharapaccaya. 
In this relation paccayadhamma is the 
four kinds of physical and mental 
ahara or nutriments, namely, 
(1) material food (kabalinkara ahara), 
(2) mental contact (phassa), (3) mental 
volition (mano-saficetana) and 
(4) consciousness (vififiana), which 
nourish the paccayuppannadhammas, 
namely, all the states of mind and 
body, so as to enable them in deed, 
word or thought to develop, to 
flourish, to thrive and endure long. 


AHARE PATIKKULA-SANNA (Skt. 
Aharepratikulasamjfia), i.e., percep- 
tion of repulsiveness in nutriment or 
reflection on the loathsomeness of 
food, i.e., simply disgust for food 
(ahara). It is a subject of meditation 
(kammatthana). Ahara is that which 
nourishes, thus it is nutriment (ahara). 
It is of four kinds as physical or 
material nutriment (kabalinkarahara) 
which nourishes the eightfold 
corporeality having nutritive essence 
as its eighth factor (i.e., four primary 
material qualities, viz. solid or 
extension (pathavi), liquid or cohesion 
(apo), heat (tejo), motion(vayu) and 
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four depending on these—colour 
(rüpa), odour (gandha), taste (rasa) 
and nutritive essence (0ja), nutriment 
consisting of contact (phassahara), 
nutriment consisting of mental 
volition (manosaficetanahara) and 
nutriment consisting of consciousness 
(vinfianahara). Contact as nutriment 
nourishes the kinds of feeling, viz, 
agreeable, disagreeable and 
indifferent. Mental volition is 
nutriment nourishes rebirth-Jinking in 
the three kinds of becoming and 
consciousness as nutriment nourishes 
(brings on) mentality-materiality at the 
moment of rebirth-linking. 


Now when there is physical 
nutriment there is attachment which 
brings peril and so also other 
nutriments bring peril. But of these 
four kinds of nutriment it is only 
physical nutriment, classed as what is 
eaten, drunk, chewed and tasted, time 
is intended as nutriment. The 
perception (safifia) arisen as the 
apprehension of the repulsive aspect 
in that nutriment is perception of 
repulsiveness in nutriment. He who 
wishes to develop that perception 
should, after acquiring the subject of 
meditation and not missing a single 
word of it should go into solitary 
retreat and reflect on the repulsiveness 
of physical food such as the different 
kinds of things to eat, to drink, to bite, 
to lick, the repulsiveness of food 
manifesting itself in many ways such 
as botheration of going out for alms 
and seeking for it; performing the 
preliminaries for taking food; the 


unclean stomach which receives food, 
undigestibility of food and so forth. 
By meditating over these evils his 
mind becomes repulsive towards food, 
he gets rid of desire for food and 
gradually of all cravings (tanha). He 
feels no attachment for his body and 
thus attains the summum bonum in 
this life (Visuddhimagga, pp.341- 
347). 


I 


ITTHINDRIYA (Skt. Strindriya), i.e., 
physical faculty of femininity. It is 
described as material quality of sex 
(bhavarupa) which is stated by which 
famininity of socalled personality can 
be distinghished as opposed to 
masculinity, “The femininity faculty 
(itthindriya) has female-sex as its 
characteristic, its function is to show 
that a particular individual is female; 
it is manifested as the reason for the 
feature, marks, signs, work and ways 
of the female. 


‘Feature’ is shape, the shape of 
woman’s body, hands, feet, neck, 
breasts, etc. is not like that of a man’s. 
The female lower body is broad, the 
upper body is less broad. The hands 


and feet are small; the face is small. 


'Mark' is recognisable sign. The 
female breast is prominent, the face 
is without beard and moustache. Work 
is action : in youth women play with 
tiny shallow baskets, pestles. and 
mortars, dolls, etc. There is a want of 
assertion in women's walking, 
standing, lying down, sitting, cannes 
and swallowing. os 
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These feminine features etc. are not 
the femininity, they are products of 
femininity (itthindriya). 


The itthindriya is not known by 
visual cognition but only by mind- 
cognition. But feminine feature etc. 
are known by visual as well as mind- 
cognition." (Dhammasafgani, p.633; 
Visuddhimagga, p.378). 


IDAPPACCAYATA  PATICCASA- 
MUPPADA (B. Skt. Idampratyayata 
prati tyasamutpada), conditionality or 
by way of cause. The view upheld by 
the early Buddhist is that an effect is 
brought about by combination of 
many conditions occurring together an 
indispensable element of causation. 
According to the early Pali text, 
Samyutta Nikaya (II. pp.25-26) 
idapaccayata is one of the essential 
and distinguishing characteristics of 
causation. In the other texts such as 
Vinaya Pitaka (I. p.5), Digha Nikaya 
(II. p.36), Majjhima Nikaya (I. p.167) 
the term idappaccayata usually occurs 
followed by the term paticcasa- 
muppada which is the Buddhist 
canonical term for both the idea of 
causation and the formula of twelve 
factors, namely, avijja, safkhara, 
vififiana, etc. illustrating the Buddhist 
law of causation. The stereotyped 
passage runs thus : Adhigato kho 
myayam dhammo gambhiro, duddaso 
duranu-bodho santo  papito 
atakkavacaro nipuno panditaveda- 
niyo. Alayarama kho panayampaja 
alayarata alayasammudita. 
Alayaramaya kho pajaya alayarataya 
alasammuditaya duddasam idam 


thapamyadidam idappaccayatapaficca- 
samuppada, i.e. “This dhamma, won 
to by me, is deep, difficult to see, 
difficult to understand, peaceful, 
excellent, beyond dialectic, subtle, 
intelligible to the learned. But this is 
a creation delighting in sensual 
pleasure, delighted by sensual 
pleasure, rejoicing in sensual pleasure. 
So that for a creation (pajaya) 
delighting in sensual pleasure, 
delighted by sensual pleasure, 
rejoicing in sensual pleasure, this a 
matter difficult to see, thai is to say, 
causal uprising by way of condition 
(idapp-accayatappaticcasamuppada). 
This fact has given rise to the 
suggestion that the two terms, 
idappaccayata and patficcasamuppáda, | 
are synonymous and they are 
combined only to emphasize thc 
importance of former, conditionality 
and the notion of conditionality 
(idappaccayata) is inseparable from 
the Buddhist concept of causation of 


paticcasamuppada. The view that a 


cause (paccaya) is the sum-total of 
conditions (paccayasámaggi) 
operating to give rise to an effect, is 
made explicit by the illustration of the 
causal formula: Imasmim sati idam 
hoti, imassa uppada idam uppajjati). 
Imasmim asati idam na hoti, imassa 
nirodha idam nirujjhati i.e. when this 
exists, that comes to be; with the 
arising of this, that arises when this 
does not exist, that does not come to 
be, with the cessation of this, that 
ceases, namely, avijja paccaya 
sankhara, etc. see paticcasamuppada, 
q.v. B. M. Barua says in this respect, 
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This indeed is known as the original 
formulation (adinaya of 
pratityasamutpada conceived as the 
fundamental law or mode happening 
in the process of genesis.' (Ceylon 
Lectures, p.181). 


The conditions that give rise to 
whole mass of suffering (dukkha- 
kkhandha) are as follows : decay and 
death (jara-marana) along with sorrow 
(soka), lamentation (parideva), pain 
(dukkha), grief (domanassa), and 
despair (upayasa) are manifested due 
to birth (Jati) which is due to the 
volitional process of becoming 
(bhava), which is in successive 
ascending order due to clinging 
(upadana), craving (tanha), feeling 
(vedana), contact (phassa), the six 
bases, via the five sense organs and 
the mind (sa|ayatana), mentality and 
corporeality (namarupa), conscious- 
ness (vififiana), volitional formation 
or impression (sankhara) and 
ignorance (avijja). These factors of the 
causal link of Paticcasamuppada are 
to be understood as conditions 
independently necessary and together 
sufficient to produce the effect, 
dukkhakkhandha and their simulta- 
neous concurrence is essential to 
produce the effect. The dukkhakkhan- 
dha does not occur unless all these 
eleven elements are present and they 
exist simultaneously whenever the 
dukkhakkhandha, the effect, is 
present. At the same time, each factor 
must be present for the other to be 
present, for instance sarikharas, or 
karmic formations do not arise unless 


avijja, ignorance, is present. Vififiana 
(consciousness), does not arise unless 
karmic formations are present, and so 
forth. Thus, we have a series of twelve 
causal uniformities independent and 
inseparable from each other forming 
a complex whose last and final 
manifestation is the dukkhakkhandha. 
Any one of them being absent, the 
dukkhakkhandha does not arise. A 
condition, then, would be defined, 
according to the Buddhists, as a factor 
or phenomenon which must be present 
together with several other 
phenomena definiable in the same 
terms to contribute to the emergence 
or manifestation of an effect. Its 
singular presence is insufficient to 
produce this effect but its singular 
absence will debar it from arising. The 
notion of a plurality of conditions 
constituting a cause which emerges 
from a study of above mentioned 
twelve fold formula is supported by 
Buddhaghosa’s definition of the term 
Samuppada as a mode of causes. 
Explaining the term samuppanna, 
Buddhaghosa says that it means. 
“When it arises together, that is 
coordinately not or without a cause” 
(Visuddhimagga, p.521.). “From the 
point of view Of condition (paccaya) 
or a group of conditions (paccaya- 
samuha) that give rise to such states 
decay and death, as stated, there is said 
to be conditionality (idappaccayata)". 


IDDHI (Skt. Rddhi), power, magical 
power. Iddhis or the magical powers 
constitute one of the six kinds of 
higher spiritual powers (abhiñña, q.v.). 
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There are many kinds of magical 
powers, namely, the power of 
determination (Adhitthana-iddhi) i.e., 
the power of becoming oneself 
manifold. 


(ii) The power of transformation 
(Vikubbana iddhi), i.e., the power of 
adopting another form. 


(iii) The power of spiritual creation 
(Manomayaiddhi) i.e., the power of 
letting from this body to another 
mentally produced body. 


(iv) The power of penetrating 
knowledge (Nana-vipphara-iddhi) 
i.e., the power of inherent insight to 
remain unhurt in danger. 


(v) Samadhivipphara-iddhi, i.e., 
the power of penetrating 
concentration. 


(vi) Ariya-iddhi, noble power is the 
power of controlling one’s ideas in 
such a way that one may consider 
something not repulsive as repulsive 
and something repulsive as not 
repulsive, and remain all the time 
imperturbable and full of equanimity. 


IDDHIPADA (Skt. Rddhipada), i.e., 
constituent or basis of psychic power, 
means of attainment of supernormal 
powers. 


There are four means of practices 
forming third group of the thirty-seven 
Bodhipakkhiyadhammas (q.v.) which 
are conducive to Nirvana. The four 
kinds (Majjhima N. II. p.11) are as 
follows : 


(a) Chanda-samadhi-padhana- 
sankhara (Skt. Chanda-samadhi- 


prahana-samskara) i.e., concentration 
of intention (chandasamadhi) 
accompanied by effort of will 
(padhana-sankhara-samannia gata) that 
means practices to develop a strong 
desire for perfecting oneself in the four 
forms of meditations. 


(b) Viriya-samadhi padhana- 
samkhara (Skt. Virya-samadhipra- 
hanasamskara) i.e. concentration of 
energy, accomapanied by effort of will 
that means application of energy for 
perfection in the four meditations. 


(c) Citta - samadhi - padhana- 
sankhara, i.e. concentration of mind 
or consciousness accompanied by 
effort of will that means application 
of mind to cultivate the four 
meditations. 


(d) Vimarhsa samadhi - padhana- 
sankhara (Skt. Mimamsa-samadhi- 
prahana-samskara), i.e., concentration 
of investigation (vimamsa-samadhi), 
accompanied by effort of will 
(Padhana-sahkhara-samannagata), 
that means examination and 
discrimination of the mental factors 
accompanying meditations. 


IDDHIVIDHA (Skt. Rddhividha), i.e., 
magical powers or miraculous powers, 
is the first of the six higher powers or 
supernormal knowledges (chala- 


bhififia) consisting of five mundane 
powers attainable through the utmost 


perfection in mental concentration 


(samadhi) and one supramundane 
(lokuttara) power attainable through 
penetrating insight (vipassana, q.v.), 


i.e. knowledge of extinction of cankers 
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(àasavakkhaya-riana), in other words 
realisation of Arahatship. 


The stereotyped description of 
iddhividha met with in all four 
Nikayas. is as follows : Now, O 
Bhikkhus, the monk,enjoys the 
various magical powers (iddhividha), 
such as being one he becomes 
manifold (eko hutva bahudha honti) 
and having become manifold he again 
becomes one (bahudha hutva eko 
hoti). Without being obstructed he 
passes through walls and mountains, 
just as if through the air (avibhavam 
tirobhavam ti tirokuddam tiropakaram 
tiropabbatam asajjamana gacchanti 
seyyatha pi akase). In the earth he 
dives and rises again just as if in the 
water (Pathaviya pi ummujja- 
nimmuyam karoti seyyatha pi udake). 
He walks on water without sinking, 
just as if on earth (udake pi 
abhijjamana gacchanti seyyathapi 
pathaviyam), crosslegged he floats 
through the air, just as winged bird 
(akase pi pallahkena kamati seyyattapi 
pakkhi sakune), with his hand he 
touches the sun and the moon, these 
so mighty ones, so powerful one (ime 
pi candimasuriye evam mahiddhike 
evam ) mahanubhave  panina 
paramasanti parimasanti) even up to 
the Brahma world has he mastery over 
his body (Ya brahmaloka pi kayena 
vasqm vattenti). 


INDRIYA, controlling factor or faculty, 
a name given in the Suttas as well as 
in the Abhidhamma to twenty-two 
partly physical, partly mental 
phenomena which perform particular 
functions in the mundane and supra- 


mundane  (lokuttara) life of 
individuals. These phenomena are 
called faculties because they exercise 
a dominating, governing or controlling 
influence over the mental factors, 
associated with them, and 
simultaneously arising corporeal 
phenomena. This is indicated by 
Buddhaghosa (Visuddhi-magga, 
p.481) by reference to the derivation 
of the word ‘indriya’ from inda (Skt. 
indra) meaning lord. Thus indriya 
means lordships, sovereignty, it is the 
ability to make all that is connected 
with it to follow it in their own career. 
The faculties are not the powers of 
phenomena, but phenomena which are 
powers” - Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, Vol. 5, p. 560. 


The twenty-two indriyas are : 
(1) cakkhu-indriya (eye-faculty), 
(2) sota-indriya (ear-faculty), 
(3) ghana-indriya (nose-faculty), 
(4) jivha-indriya (tongue-faculty), 
(5) kaya indriya (body-faculty), 
(6) mana-indriya (mind-faculty), 
(7) itthi-indriya (femininity), 
(8) purisa-indriya (masculinity), 
(9) jivita-indriya (vitality), (10) sukha- 
indriya (power of bodily pleasant 
feeling, (11) dukkha-indriya (power of 
bodily pain), €12) somassa-indriya 
(gladness), (13) domassa-indriya 
(sadness), (14) upekkha-indriya 
(indifference), (15) saddha-indriya 
(faith), (16) viriya-indriya (energy), 
(17) sati-indriya (mindfulness), 
(18) samadhi-indriya (concentration), 
(19) paiüfia-indriya (wisdom), 
(20) anafifiatafi-fiassami ti indriya, i.e., 
the assurance: I shall know what I did 
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not yet know. (21) afifiindriya (the 
faculty of highest knowledge), 
(22) afifiatavindriya (the faculty of him 
who knows). 


These twenty-two indriyas may be 
classified, on the basis of their nature, 
into five groups, namely, (1) percep- 
tual, (2) physical, (3) sensational, 
(4) spiritual and (5) supra-mundane. 


The first group, i.e. perceptual 
group, consists of the six sense 
faculties, namely that of eyes, ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind which 
constitute the so-called personality 
(attabhava). The second group, i.e. 
physical group consists of three 
material qualities : femininity, 
masculinity and vitality. The first five 
sense faculties and the itthindriya and 
purisindriya are physical and 
jivitindriya is either physical or mental 
and they altogether are material 
qualities (indriyarupa, q. v.) while 
mind (manindriya) is psychological. 
The first five (viz. eye, ear, etc.) 
together with the sixth (mano) control 
or regulate the five senses of the three 
material qualities — femininity 
(itthindr-iya), masculinity (puris- 
indriya) which are designated 
as bhavarupa (q.v.) determine the 
sex of the individual and the vital 
force (jivitindriya) which gives to 
it. The former two control the primary 
and the secondary characters of either 
sex i.e., predominating factors for 
sex distinction and the jivitindriya 
keeps the co-existent qualities of 
the body from decay, and sustains 
the body. | 


With these nine faculties or 
indriyas the individual living being is 
complete and is in positive to 
communicate with the external world 
and to react to external stimuli. 


The third group, i.e., sensational 
group contains different mental states 
and consists of the five kinds of 
sensations of feelings, namely faculty 
of bodily pleasure (sukhindriya), 
faculty of bodily pain (dukkhindriya), 
faculty of joy or gladness (somanas- 
sindriya), faculty of sadness 
(domanassa indriya) and neutral 
sensations (upekkh-indriya). i.e., 
neither gladness nor sadness. They are 
different reactions of the personality 
to external stimuli. 


These sensations, which accom- 
pany the jivitindriya, are also treated 
as predominating state in the Buddhist 
psychology inasmuch as these serve 
to entangle beings in worldy affairs 
(Abhidharmakosavyakhya, HI, 
Introduction).. 


“Sukha (pleasure) is indriya 
(faculty) because when a pleasurable 
mood arises it dominates one’s whole 
being. It suffuses all other associated 
qualities and enlivens the accompany- 
ing bodily activity. This is true of the 
other faculties as well". 


The fourth group of mental states, 
consists of five faculties (indriyas), 
namely, faith (saddha, q.v.), energy 
(viriya, q.v.), mindfulness (sati, q.v.), 
concentration (samadhi, q.v.) and 
wisdom (pafifia) which are treated as 
indriyas inasmuch as these serve to 
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disentangle beings from worldly 
desires and help them to attain 
Nibbana. 

These faculties constitute attributes 
of the path leading to release from 
sentient existence (Samsara), i.e., 
emancipation. 


These faculties may, therefore, 
correctly be described as ethical or 
spiritual faculties. 


Saddha (faith) is called indriya 
because it masters, controls its 
opposite unwholesome consciousness 
i.e., faith brings lack of faith or doubt 
(vicikiccha) under control. 


Viriya is energy which is of four 
kinds, i.e., an attempt of originating 
kusala (wholesome or good), at 
cultivating kusala that has already 
originated, at presenting akusala from 
originating and putting an end to 
akusala that has already originated. 
Viriya is otherwise called samma 
padhana or samma vayama of the 
eightfold path. Viriya as indriya or 
controlling faculty controls indolence 
(kosajja). | 

Sati is mindfulness and awareness 
in contemplating on body (kaya), 
sensations (vedana), mind (citta) and 
mind-object (dhamma), it is also 
called satipatthana and identical with 
sammasati of the atthangika-magga. 
Sati as an indriya or controlling faculty 
controls heedlessness (pamada). 


Samadhi is concentration of mind 
associated with wholesome 
consciousness. It is identical with 
samma samadhi of the Ariya aghangika 


magga. As indriya or controlling 
factor samadhi masters or controls 
agitation (uddhacca). 


ww Jug man 


Pafifia is wisdom, insight into the 
Four Noble Truths (Cattari 
Ariyasaccani) and identical with 
samma-ditthi of the Ariyaatthangika- 
magga. As indriya or controlling 
faculty pafifia controls ignorance 
(avijja) (Vibhanga Afthakatha, pp. 125- 
129). 


The last group, i.e., super-mundane 
group, consists of three faculties, 
namely, the assurance, ‘I shall know 
what I did not yet ‘know’ (anafifiatam 
fiassamitindriya), the faculty of 
highest knowledge (afifiindriya) and 
the faculty of him whose knowledge 
is made perfect (afifiatavindriya). 
These are the fruits of the path 


leading to release from sentient 


existence (samsara) i.e. emancipation 
(Visuddhimagga, p.482). 


The first is the faculty of assurance, 
i.e. determination to know what is 
unknown (anafifiatari-fiassami) which 
arises at the moment of stream-entry 
(sotapatti-magga). 


The second is the faculty of the 
highest knowledge, i.e., determination 
to know the highest truth (añña) which 
arises at the next moment, i.e., on 
realising the fruit of stream-entry 
(sotapatti-phala). 


Third is the faculty. of him who 
knows which arises at attaining, 
arahatship, i.e., the determination to 
realise what has been attained by the 
previous two indriyas (afifiatavi). 
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The first of this group acts as the 
predominating factor in removing 
wrong views (micchadtthi) and 
putting the adept on the right course 
of exercises for realising the truth 
while the second acts in helping the 
adept to realise the fruits of the 
exercises, removal of the anusayas 
(inclinations for worldly attainments) 
and development of insight into the 
truth; the third acts as the 
predominating factor in attaining 
knowledge of cessation of rebirth 
(ksayajnana) and attainment of 
Nibbana in this life. 


These three super-mundane 
faculties are the results of the 
cultivation of the five spiritual 
faculties. The achievement of these 
three amounts to the realisation of the 
truth which is the summum bonum of 
Buddhist way of life. 


INDRIYA-PACCAYA (Skt. Indriya- 
pratyaya), i.e., faculty condition in co- 
relation, is one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Patthana. 


It is the causal relation of control 
in co-existence. Six sense organs, viz. 
eye (cakkhu), ear (sota), nose (ghana), 
tongue (jivha), body (kaya), mind 
(mana) and sex (itthi, purisa), sati 
(mindfulness), faith (saddha), feelings 
like happiness, sorrow etc. altogether 
twenty-two are called controls 
(indriya), because they exercise 
control over their co-existent mental 
and physical properties in their 
respective sphere. Life (jivitindriya), 
for instance, controls them in matter 
of prolongation by continuity; mind 


in the matter of thinking about an 
object; pleasurable feeling 
(sukhindriya) in causing comfort to it. 
Faith (saddhindriya) controls its 
concomitants in religious activities; 
energy (virindriya) in supreme efforts; 
mindfulness in contemplative 
exercises and so on. The Pajthina (I. 
p.9) defines this paccaya thus : 
Cakkhu-indriyam cakkhuviünapa- 
dhatuya tam sampayuttakanam ca 
dhammanam  indriyapaccayena 
paccayo, i.e. Indriyapaccaya is a type 
of causal relation in which Sthe 
paccayadhamma is cakkhu-indriya 
and paccayuppannadhamma is eye- 
consciousness that arises due to that. 
Buddhaghosa explains the indriya- 
paccaya, that relation by a way of 
twenty faculties except male and 
female sex is like adhipatipaccaya, the 
condition by way of dominance that 
it exercises a dominating influence 
over things related to (Adhipati- 
atthena upakaraka itthindriya- 
purisindriyavajja visatindriya indri- 
yapaccayo-Patthana Atthakatha, 
p.77). 


The difference between the adhipa- 
tipaccaya and the indriyapaccaya lies 
in the fact that in the former the 
dominant factor is supreme like a 
sovereign king, whereas in the latter 
the controls (indriyas) are like a king 
under suzereign power or they are like 
ministers under a king. Now two 
dominant factors, each exercising the 
supreme authority can exist side by 
side, but may control, may co-operate 
with one another at the same time. 
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INDRIYARUPA — Out of twenty-eight 
material or corporeal forms the three 
indriyas (faculties), namely, the sex- 
states of male (purisindriya), female 
(itthindriya) (Skt. strindriya), and the 
vital force (j ivitindriya) as well as the 
five sense-faculties, viz. eye (cakkhu), 
ear (sota Skt. srotra), tongue (jivha), 
nose (ghana) and body (kaya) are 
controlling or guiding faculties and so 
are called indriyarupas. See Rupa. q.v. 


INDRIYA-SAMVARA-SILA (Skt. Indri- 
ya-samvara-Sila), morality consisting 
of purity of restraint of the senses. 


It is one of the four kinds of 
morality consisting of purification 
(catu-parisuddhi-sila, q.v.). Morality 
or virtue is a mode of mind and 
volition (cetana q.v.) manifested in 
speech or action. It is the foundation 
of the whole Buddhist practice. 
Buddhist morality does not consist in 
the mere not-committing of evil 
actions, but is in each instance the 


clearly conscious and intentional. 


restraint from the bad actions in 
question and corresponds to the 
simultaneously arising volition. 


Restraint of the senses, as stated in 
the Ganaka Moggallana sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, “whenever the 
monk perceives a form with the eye 
(cakkhuna rupam disva), a sound 
with the ear (sotena saddam sutva), 
an odour with the nose (ghanena 
gandham ghayitva), a taste with the 
tongue (jivhaya rasam sayitva), a 
touch with the body (kayena 
photthabbam phusitva), knowing an 


object with mind (manasa dhammam 
vififiaya), he neither adheres to the 
appearance as whole nor to its parts. 
And he strives to ward off that through 
which evil and unwholesome things 
(akusala papaka dhamma), greed and 
sorrow, would arise, if he remained 
with unguarded senses; and he 
watches over the senses, restrains in 
senses". | 


INDRIYESU-GUTTA-DVARATA (Skt. 
Indriyesugupta dvarata) guarding the 
‘sense-doors’ is identical with sense- 
control (Indriya samvara sila q.v.) 


INDRIYA-SAMATTA (Skt. Indriya 
samatva) i.e. equilibrium, balance, or 
harmony of faculties (indriya), relates 
to the five spiritual faculties, faith 
(saddha), energy (viriya), mindfulness 
(sati), concentration (samadhi) and 
wisdom (pafifia). Of them there are 
two pairs of faculties, in each of which 
both faculties should well counter- 
balance each other, namely, faith and 
wisdom (saddha and pafifia) on the 
one hand, energy and concentration 
(viriya and samadhi) on the other. For 
excessive faith with deficient wisdom 
leads to blind belief, while excessive 
wisdom with deficient faith leads to 
cunning. In the same way, great energy 
with weak concentration leads to 
restlessness, while strong concen- 
tration with deficient energy leads to 
indolence. Though for faculties in 
each of two pairs a balanced degree 
of intensity is desirable mindfulness 
should be allowed to develop to the 
highest degree of strength. 
(Visuddhimagga p.129). 
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IRIYA-PATHA (Bsk. Iryapatha) i.e. 
literally, “ways of movement”. Other 
meaning are mode of movement, 
bodily postures, behaviour, etc. 


There are four kinds of postures, 
viz. going or walking in time (kalena 
gamanam), standing in time (kalena 
thanam), sitting in time (kalena 
nisajjam), lying down in time (kalena 
seyyam ). Iriyapatha is frequently 
mentioned in the Pali Pitakas and early 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature (Vinaya 
Pitaka I p.30, II p.146 Samyutta N. V. 
p.70, Niddesa I. p.225, Visuddhi- 
magga pp. 104; Papaficastdani II 
p.225; Sumangalavilasini, I. p.183). 
A person like Venerable Assaji having 
good postures is described in the Pali 
texts : "Then Assaji, having dressed 
in the morning, taking bowl and robe, 
entered Rajagaha for alms-food. He 
was pleasing whether he was 
approaching or departing, whether he 
was looking in front or looking 
behind, whether he was drawing in or 
stretching out (his arms), his eyes were 
cast down, he was possessed of 
pleasant behaviour" (Vinaya Pi(aka, 
I, p.39). 


In the Satipatthana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya and the Mahasa- 
tipatthana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
the four iriyapathas form the subject 
of a contemplation of body (kayanu- 
passana) and an exercise in 
mindfulness (àanapanasati) of 
breathning. 


ISSA (Skt. Irgya). Jealousy, envy, 
selfishness or avarice (macchariya). 


Issa is regarded in Buddhism as 
unwholesome mental factor (akusala- 
cetasika) for it is one of the basic 
hindrances and fetters (samyojana) 
to spiritual progress. It is defined 
by Buddhaghosa thus : It has the cha- 
racteristic of bcing jealous of other's 
success. Its function is to be dissatisfied 
with that. It is manifested as repulsion 
from that. Its immediate cause is 
another's success. It is to be regarded 
as fetters (samyojana), Visuddhimagga, 
p.172. A similar definition is found at 
Puggalapafinatti pp.21-23. 


Buddha inculcates teachings to 
overcome diverse fetters that are 
obstacles on the way of progress. The 
Anguttara Nika ya (IV, p.8) states that 
issa and macchariya (envy and 
avarice) the sixth and the seventh 
fetters (samyojana) are very hard to 
overcome. The envious person is 
pained at seeing anothers have that 
which wants for himself. Other's 
enjoyment or happiness makes him 
sorrowful and such an envious person 
tries to destroy others' happiness. This 
is shown that envy forms an anti- 
social factor making amity and 
peaceful life disturbed. In the 
Sakkapaüha Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya Sakka, the king of gods asks 
Buddha why the gods and men 
although willing to live without 
hatred, enmity, malignity, etc., yet 
cannot live without them. The Buddha 
at once replies that it happens so 
because of their being bound by fetters 
of envy and selfishness (rosa 
macchariya-samyojana). 
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U 


UGGAHA NIMITTA (Skt. Udgrahani- 
mitta), acquired image. In practising 
meditation on concentration exercise 
the adept fixes his attention, trying to 
convert the objects of meditation into 
a concept as clear and distinct as the 
object he sees with open eyes. When 
the adept has been able to see the 
object in his own mind vividly, he is 
said to have acquired the uggaha- 
nimitta (Visuddhimagga, p.125). 


UGGHATITANNU (Skt. Udghatitajíia) 
“One who already during a given 
explanation comes to penetrate the 
truth". 


This is one of four types of persons 
classified according to their ability of 
acquiring insight. (Anguttara N. I, 135; 
Puggalapafifiatti 41). 


UCCHEDAVA DA, i.e., the doctrine of 
annihilation. In the Samyutta Nikaya 
(IV. p.401) it is also called natthat- 
tavada. According to this doctrine 
some recluses and Brahmins, who are 
upholders (ucchedavadin) who 
grouped with the Aparantakappikas 
believe in the extinction of soul after 
death. 


According to Brahmajala Sutta, 
seven kinds of Ucchedavada, 
included in the list of sixty-two wrong 
views (micchaditthis) are as follows: 


(i) The first kind of annihilationists 
holds the opinion that the soul has 
form (attà rüpi), is made of the four. 
elements (catumahabhutiko), and is 


the off-spring of father and mother 
(matapittikasambhava), it is cut off, 
destroyed on the dissolution of body 
and does exist after death (kayassa 
bheda ucchijjati vinassati na hoti 
param marana), then the soul is 
completely annihilated (ettavata ayam 
atta samma samucchinno hoti). 


(ii) The second kind of annihila- 
tionists holds that "there is 
further soul—divine, having form, 
belonging to sensuous plane, 
feeding on solid food (atthi añño 
atta divvo rūpi kamavacaro 
kabalihkaraharabhakkho)". But this 
soul also is completely destroyed after 
dissolution of the body and after death 
it exists no more. 


(iii) The third kind of 
anüihilationists holds that there is 
another soul which is divine, 
according to the Sumangalavilasini (I, 
p.120) it is similar to the Rupa vacara 
gods, having form is made of mind 
with all its major and minor parts 
complete, not deficient in any organ 
(sabbangapaccanga ahinindriyo). This 
soul also extincts and does not exist 
after death. 


(iv) The®™ fourth kind of 
Annihilationists holds the opinion that 
there is another kind of soul, which 
completely passing beyond 'ideas 
form’ or ‘perception of material 
objects’ (sabbaso rūpa-saññ anam 
samatikkama), by dying out of ‘ideas 
of resistance’ or perception of 
obstructing objects (pafighasafifianam 
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atthahgama), by paying no need to 
ideas of difference (nanattasafifianam 
amanasikaàra), conscious that space is 
infinite (ananta - akasa), reaches upto 
the plane of infinite of space 
(akasanancayatanamupago). 
According to Sumangalavili sini this 
soul is similar to that of beings of the 
akasanaficayatana, i.e. fourth class of 
Arupavacara gods. This soul also 
extincts and does not exist after death. 


(v) According to the fifth view 
there is another kind of soul which is 
of the same nature as beings of the 
plane of Infinite consciousness 
(Viüfianaficayatana), similar to the 
third class of Arupavacara gods. Like 
these beings it can pass beyond the 
sphere of the A kasanafica yatana gods 
and knowing that consciousness is 
infinite (anantam viñňaņam) reaches 
upto the plane of the infinity of 
consciousness (viiliiaparticayatanamu- 
pago). This soul also completely 
extincts and does not exist after death. 


(vi) According to the sixth view 
there is another kind of soul which is 
of the same nature as beings of 
Akificafifiayatana similar to the 
second class of Arupavacara gods. 
Like these beings this soul can pass 
beyond the plane of infinite 
consciousness. 


Knowing that there is nothing 
(natthi kifici) reaches upto the plane 
of no obstruction (akificafifiaya- 
tanamupago). This soul also 
completely extincts and does not exist 
after death. 


(vii) The seventh kind of 
Annihilationists holds the opinion that 
the soul is of the nature of beings of 
the Nevasafiianasafifayatana similar 
to the first class of Arupavacara gods. 
This soul by passing quite beyond the 
A kificafifiayatana and hence superior 
to gods of that state, realises ‘This is 
most tranquil (santa), this is excellent 
(panita) and reaches up to the plane 
of neither perception nor absence of 
perception (nevasafíia-nasafifiayata- 
namupaga). This soul also completely 
extincts and does not exist after death. 


The seven conceptions of the soul 
of the Ucchedavadins are apparently 
based on the Buddhistic classification 
of beings, namely, two classes of 
kamavacara being, one class of 
Rupavacara and four classes of 
Arupavacaras (Digha N. II, pp.68- 
69). 


UNNABHAMUKANTARATA (SKt. 
Urnabhrumukhantarata), one of the 
thirty-two major characteristic marks 
on the body of a great man 
(Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is either 
Buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakravarti raja) narrated in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist Texts is unna-bhamukhan- 
tarata i.e. "hairy mole growing 
between eye-brows which is white and 
soft like cotton down" (Unna 
bhamukhantare jatà odata mudu tula 
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sannibha). This sign is surely the most 
auspicious mark of an extra-ordinary 
great man. 


The Sumangalavilasini (p.451) 
describes this sign in more detail 
that this hair grows between the two 
eye-brows, on the top of the nose 
and rises in the middle of the fore- 
head. It is purely white like the colour 
of the star of healing (odata osadhim- 
tarakà samavanna) and soft like a 
hundred times corded cotton of a silk- 
cotton tree (simbali tula lata 
samana ). 

The Sanskrit Buddhist text 
Lalitavistara (p.74) describes that the 
great man (Mahapuruga) has a hairy 
mole between the eye brows, which 
is bright like snow and silver. The 
Bodhisattvabhumi (p.260) describes 
that there appears white hair between 
the eye-brows like a shell turning 
towards right. According to the 
Gagdavyuha Sutra (p.311) it is soft, 
clean, pure and bright having 
complexion similar to small ball of the 
snow of a mountain and appears like 
bright sunrays which are radiant in a 
circular shape. The Arthaviniscaya 
Sutra describes that the hair in 
between the eye-brows of a great man 
turns rightwards and is white as crystal 
ball or as moon's rays. 


UNHISASISATA (Skt. Usnisa£irsatà). 
One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks of a great man 
(Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is either the 
Buddha or a universal monarch 


(cakravarti raja) mentioned in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, is unhisasisata. i.e. 
“having head like a (royal) turban”. 
The Sumangalavilasini (p.452) 
describes this sign elaborately 
regarding complete or well developed 
forehead (nalataka) and head (sisa) of 
a great man thus : “The mass of flesh 
(mamsa-patala) rising from the root of 
his right ear extends over the whole 
of the forehead, thus uniformly 
covering it, and ends near the root of 
the left ear resembling the tied turban 
folds of kings, seeing this sign of a 
great man kings make turbanfolds. 
Ordinary persons have undeveloped 
head like that of a monkey's, some 
have fruitshaped, some have vessel 
shaped, some have coconut shaped 
and some have head of sloping type. 
But a great man's head is well 
developed and round every where like 
a water bubble. 


The Lalitavistara (p.74), Maha- 
vyutpatti (p.5) and the Bodhisattva- 
bhümi (p.260) have only mentioned 
this sign. The Gandavyüha Sutra, 
however, describes that there stood a 
turban at the head which is beautifully 
tied at the middle of hair. The 
Abhidharmadipa (p.89) says that 
uspisa of a great man appears like a 
beautifully rounded, heaped up 
circular disc rising upwards. 
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UDDHAGGALOMATA (Skt. Urdha- 
graromata). One of the thirty-two 
major characteristic marks of a great 
man (Mahapurisa q.v.) who is either 
the Buddha or universal monarch 
(cakravarti raja) mentioned in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit Texts is “uddhaggalomata”’ 
i.e. having the hair of the body of great 
man raised upwards. 


The Mahapadana Sutta (Digha 
Nikaya, II, p.17) describes this sign 
thus “uddhaggani lomani jatani 
nitàni afijanvannanikundalavattani 
dakkhinavattakajatani” i.e. “the small 
hairs on his body turn upwards, every 
hair of it, became black in colour like 
eye paint, in little curling rings curling 
to the right” (Ref. Dialogues of 
Buddha, II, p.15). The Sumangala- 
vilasini (pp. 446-447) explains that at 
the end of the hairs of body of the great 
man turn upwards standing like 
looking to adorning faces (uddhaggani 
hutva mukhasobham ullokamanani 
viya thitani lomani). 


Sanskrit Buddhist text the 
Lalitavistara (pp. 74-75) describes 
that the hairs of the body of a 
great man stand upward turning 
towards right while the Gandavyüha 
Sutra (p.311) states that his hair of the 
body turning back. The 
Abhidharmadipa (p.188) describes 
that his hairs of the body are PEERY 
raised upward. 


The Arthaviniŝcaya Sūtra (p. 302) 
gives a detailed and beautiful 
description of this sign. It describes 
that his hair is very tender like a fibre 
of a lotus reflecting like luster of 
saphirc, raising upwards straight and 
turning round like a bracelet. 
UDDHACCA (Skt. Auddhatya), i.c., 
restlessness, agitation, excitement; 
haughtiness, etc. 


Together with kukkucca, i.e., flurry 
or worry, uddhacca is enumerated as 
fourth of the five hindrances 
(nivaranas, q.v.) and as the ninth of 
the ten fetters (samyojana, q.v.) which 
are impediments to higher spiritual life 
(Digha N.I. pp. 71, 246; IIT pp. 49, 
234, 269; Samyutta N. I. p. 99; 
Aüguttara N. IV I. p.3; III p. 16; V. 
p.30; Dhammasanganpi 1486). 


It is one of the four mental factors 
inseparably associated with all 
unwholesome consciousness (akusala 
sadharana-cetasika, q.v.). 
UDDHAMAGHA TANIKA-ASANRI- 
VADA (Skt. Ürddhamaghütanika 
asajfii vada) i.e. doctrine of the 
existence of unconscious soul after 
death held by certain recluses and 
Brahmanas in ancient India during 
Buddha's time, included among the 
sixty-two wrong views (miccha- 
ditthiyo) explained in the Brahmayjala 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya ... The eight 
kinds of upholders of this view 
(Uddhamaghatanika-asaffiivada) are 
in the group of Aparantakappikas. The 
eight conceptions are as follows: 
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(1) The soul after death is material 
having form and healthy but remains 
unconscious (rüpi atta hoti arogo 
param marana asafíi) 

(ii) The soul is non-material 
(formless) and remains healthy and 
unconscious after death (arüpi atta 
hoti arogo param marana asaññi). 


(iii) The soul is material and non- 
material (formless) and remains 
healthy and unconscious after death 
(rü pi ca arüpi ca attā....) 

(iv) The soul is neither material nor 
non-material and remains healthy and 
unconscious after death (nevarupi 
naru pi attà....) 


(v) The soul is limited and remains 
healthy and unconscious after death 
(antava atta hoti.....) 


(vi) The soul is unlimited infinite 
(anantava atta....) 


(vit) The soul is limited and 
unlimited (antava ca anantava atta). 


(viii) The soul is neither limited nor 
unlimited (nevantava nanantava atta) 
and remains unconscious after death. 


UDDHAMA GHA TANIKA-NEVA- 
SANNINASANNIVADA (Skt. Naivas- 
amjiüi-nasamjfii vada) i.e. the doctrine 
of the existence of neither conscious 
nor unconscious soul after death held 
by certain recluses and ‘Brahmanas in 
ancient India during Buddha's time 
included among the sixty-two wrong 
views (micchadifthiyo) narrated in the 
Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha 


Nikaya. The eight kinds of the 
upholders of such views 
(uddhamaghatanika-nevasaiiiti 
nüsaüüivadins) are included in the 
group of Aparantakappikas and their 
conceptions are as follows : 


(i) The soul is material (having 
form) and remains healthy and neither 
conscious nor unconscious after death 
(rüpi atta hoti arogo param marana 
nevasafifii nāsaññi). 

(ii) The soul is non-material and 
remains healthy and neither conscious 
nor unconscious after death (arupi 
atta hoti....) 


(iii) the soul is both material 
and non-material and remains healthy 
neither conscious nor unconscious 
after death (rūpi ca arüpi ca atta 


(iv) The soul is neither material nor 
non-material and remains healthy and 
neither conscious nor unconscious 
after death (nevarupi narupi atta 


(v) The soul is limited (finite) and 
remains healthy and neither conscious 
nor unconscious after death (antava 
atta hoti....) , 

(vi) The soul is unlimited (infinite) 
and remains healthy and neither 
conscious nor unconscious after death 
(anantava atta hoti...). 


(vii) The soul is both limited 
and unlimited and remains healthy 
and neither conscious nor unconscious 
after death (antava ca anantava 
atta). "OT og 
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(viii) The soul is neither limited nor 

unlimited and remains healthy and 
neither conscious nor unconscious 
after death (nevantava nanantava atta 
hoti arogo param marama nevasafifii 
nasaiiiii). 
UDDHAMAGHATANIKA SANNI- 
VADA (Skt. Urdhamiaghatanika- 
samjüivada), i.e., doctrine of some 
recluses and Brahmanas who believe 
in the existence of a conscious soul 
after death. It is included in the list of 
sixty-two wrong views (micchadiffhis) 
in the Aparanta-kappika division, 
enumerated in the Brahmajala Sutta 
of the Dighanikaya. These sixteen 
kinds or varieties of such beliefs are 
as follows: 


(i) The soul is material, i.c., soul 
has form (rūpi atta) and remains 
healthy and conscious after death 
(arogo param marana saññi) “This 
view”, says Buddhaghosa, *'is due to 
meditator developing notion that the 
soul is identical with the object of his 
meditation.” He further says that 
such beliefs are held by the Ajivikas. 
From the information collected by 
Dr. B. M. Barua, it is apparent that the 
Ajivikas conceived of soul as an 
entity absolutely pure in its nature, 
but there is nothing to show that the 
soul, according to the Ajivikas, is 
material” (N. Dutt, Early Monastic 
Buddhism, I, p.67). 


(ii) Soul is non-material or formless 
(arupi atta) but remains healthy and 
conscious after death (arogo param 


maran a safifii). "Buddhaghosa thinks 
that this view is due to the meditator 
reaching the Arupasamapatti stage 
and confusing the nimitta (object of 
meditation) of Arupasamapatti with 
atta (soul). He attributes to Mahavira 
a doctrine similar to this. Buddha- 
ghosa seems to be correct in his 
suggestion, for the Jainas also describe 
their soul (jiva) as non-material 
(arupi) and formless" (Early 
Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, p.68). 


The next six views are mere 
combinations of soul's condition as 
material or non-material, finite and 
infinite after death. These are as 
follows : 


The soul (atta) after death is - 

(iii) both material and non-material 
(rüpi ca arüpi ca). 

(iv) neither material nor non- 
material (neva rupi narupi) 

(v) finite (antava) 

(vi) infinite (anantava) 


(vii) both finite and infinite (antava 
ca anantava ca) 


(viii) neither finite nor infinite 
(neva antava nanantava atta) 


The soul after death is conscious of 

(ix) only one object (ckatta-saññi 
atta hoti) | 

(x) many objects (nanattasaüfii 
atta hoti) 

(xii) unlimited space or object 
(appama nasafifii) of these four views 
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(ix - xii) which are acquired by 
experience of ecstatic meditation 
according to Buddhaghosa, the first 
one (ix) is held by those who have 
attained the fourth samapatti, and 
the second view (x) by those who 
have not attained any one of the 
samapattis. The third (xi) and the 
fourth (xii) views are held by those 
meditators who have for meditation 
an object or space (akasa) or 
consciousness (vifiliaga), limited 
(paritta) or unlimited (appamana). 


Buddhaghosa attributes the 
following four views (xiii-xvi) to 
those who form their conception of 
soul on the basis of the four different 
kinds of future existence. The views 
are as follows : 


(xiii) The soul after death is 
altogether (quite) happy (ekanta-sukhi 
atta hoti) 


(xiv) The soul after death is 
altogether miserable (ekantodukkhi) 
e.g. when a being is in hell. 


(xv) The soul after death has 
mixture of happiness and misery 
(sukhidukkhi attà hoti), e.g. when a 
human being is in mortal world; 


(xvi) The soul after death becomes 
neither happy nor unhappy but 
remains healthy (diseaseless) and 
conscious (adukkhamasukhi attà 
arogo param marana saññi). 


It is noted that the upholders of the 
doctrine of fortuitous origin (adhicca- 
samuppannikas) hold various 


opinions, says Buddhaghosa, 
according to the object (kasina) of 
meditation selected by a meditator 
(Early Monastic Buddhism Vol. I. 
p.71). 


UDDHAMBHAGIYA-SAMYOJANA 
(Skt. Urdhambhagiya-Samyojana), 
the higher fetters that bind beings to 
the wheel of existence. There are ten 
such fetters in total in Buddhism, 
namely, 


(1) Personality-belief (sakkaya- 
ditthi, q.v.), (2) sceptical doubt 
(vicikiccha, q.v.), (3) clinging to mere 
rituals and ceremonies (silabbata- 
paramasa, q.v.), (4) sensuous craving 
(kamaraga), (5) ill-will (vyapada, 
q.v.), (6) craving for material existence 
(ruparaga, q.v.), (7) craving for 
immaterial existence (arü paraga, 
q.v.), (8) conceit (mana, q.v.), 
(9) restlessness (uddhacca, q.v.), and 
(10) ignorance (avijja, q.v.). The last 
five (6-10) of these are calledhigher 
fetters (uddhambhagiya-samyojana) 
as they tie all beings to the higher 
worlds, i.e., the rupaloka and the 
arupaloka. (Anguttara N. V. p.17). 


UPAGHA TAKA-KAMMA (Skt. Upa- 
ghataka-karma), destructive or 
supplanting action. 


It is also called upacchedakamma 
and belongs to the group of actions 
that function. 


It destroys the influence of a 
weaker karma and effects only its own 
results. | E 
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Upaghataka kamma are those 
which destroy other actions. It is 
destructive of greed (lobha) and 
malice (dosa). 


The habit of making donation may 
be strong enough in order to destroy 
this greed. This act of donation is 
called destructive action (upaghata- 
kakamma). Actions of Angulimala 
was destroyed by the monk 
Angulimala by way of abstaining from 
killing and doing good work is called 
destructive action. Due to good 
reproductive action (Janaka-kamma) 
Devadatta was born in a royal Sakya 
family but due to his destructive 
actions such as attempting murder of 
Buddha he died with ulter misery. 
Visuddhimagga, p.601. 


UPACARA-SAMADHI, neighbour- 
hood or access concentration is the 
degree of concentration just before 
entering any of the absorptions or 
jhànas. It belongs to the sensuous 
sphere (kamavacara). 


A candidate (adept) desirous to 
commence his meditation exercises, 
first finishes certain preliminary 
duties such as saluting the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha by uttering the 
usual formulae, etc. and then sits 
cross-legged keeping his body erect 
and fixes his mind on the subject of 
meditation (kammatthana). The adept 
tries all the while to convert the 
object of meditation into a concept as 
clear and distinct as the object he sees 
with open eyes. The first attempts that 


he makes at fixation of his mind on 
the image or sign (nimitta, q.v.) when 
the adept has been able to see the 
object in his own mind as vividly as 
he has doing with eyes open, he is said 
to have acquired the uggahanimitta (or 
“acquired image’), (Visuddhimagga, 
p.125). The attempts that are now 
being made by the adept to make the 
concept more clearer and brighter than 
the actual object as seen by his 
physical eyes that is to say, an entirely 
clear and immovable image at a higher 
concentration is called the counter- 
image (patibhaga-nimitta, q.v.). As 
soon as this image arises, the stage of 
neighbourhood (or access) concen- 
tration (upacara-samádhi) is reached. 
The attempt or concentration-exercise 
is called upacara-bhavana. It is 
exceedingly difficult to make the 
patibha ga nimitta steady and this is not 
possible for an adept so long he is in 
the upacara stages. He will now have 
to exert to pass from upacara to 
appana (Visuddhimagga, pp.127-28). 


UPADHI, Substratum of existence. In 
the Suttapitaka it occurs frequently 
e.g. in the Suttanipata (vs 33) and with 
reference to Nibbana (q.v.) in the 
phrase “the abandoning of all 
substrata” (sabb'upadhi patinissaggo). 


In the commentaries there are 
enumerated four kinds of upadhis — 
the five groups (paficakkhandha), 
sensuous desire (kama), mental 
defilements (kilesa) and kamma or 
action. 
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UPANISSAYAPACCAYA (Skt. Upani$- 
raya-pratyaya), i.e., sufficing or 
decisive condition of causal relation, 
is one of the twenty-four paccayas 
mentioned in Patthana. 


Itis a type of relation in which the 
relating thing serves as a sufficing 
condition for the arising of the related 
thing (paccayuppannadhamma). 
Upanissaya represents that which 
arises with powerful reflection. So the 
reflective and retrospective kind of 
powerful and dependable factor is 
known as Upanissaya paccaya. 
According to Buddhaghosa Nissaya 
and Upanissaya paccayas differ in 
degree only and not in kind, the second 
being only an intensified form of the 
first. The Upanissaya-paccaya is of 
three kinds according to supporting 
factor, namely, arammana (objective), 
anantara (contiguiteous) and pakati 
(natural). After making gifts, taking 
precepts and observing the uposatha 
day when a person reflects on these 
meritorious actions with faith, the 
reflecting thought arises in the 
depending on those actions 
contemplated as object. The previous 
good deeds stand as the sufficing 
supportive factors in relation to the 
good deeds that are done afterwards 
(purima purima kusala dhamma 
pacchimanam pacchimanam kusala- 
nam dhammaà-nam upanissaya- 
paccayena paccayo - Patthana I. p.7). 


After attaining the Gotrabhu stage 
a man attains to the state of a stream- 


winner (sotapanna). He then begins to 
reflect with faith on the Gotrabhu 
stage making it object of his thought. 
This exemplifies what is called 
anantara-upanissaya. Again, out of 
faith a man comes to make gifts, to 
take precepts, etc. Hence, faith, 
morality, etc. are the natural depend- 
able factors (pakati-upanissaya). 


UPAPAJJA-VEDANI YA KAMMA 
(Upapadya-vedaniya-karma), action 
(kamma) ripening in the next life. This 
is one of the four kinds of karma 
which is to be judged from the point 
of time when such actions take place 
to producing effects subsequently 
effective action (Upapajjavedaniya 
kamma) bears fruit not in the present 
life but in the next life. Therefore due 
to effect of subsequently effective 
action (kamma) one can get fruit after 
one’s death. For instance, King 
Ajatasattu immediately after his death, 
was born in a state of misery. 


Buddhaghosa explains this action 
in his Visuddhimagga (p.601) thus 
"the seventh apperceptional volition 
which effects its purpose is known as 
karma the fruit of which is to be 
experienced ip the next life (Upapajja- 
vedani-yakamma). It yields fruit in the 
immediately succeeding life". 


UPAPILAKA-KAMMA (Skt. Upapi- 
daka-karma), counteractive action, 
suppressive or frustrating action or 
obstructive action. 


It counteracts or suppresses the 
karma-results. 
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It belongs to the group of action 
that functions. The upapilaka karma 
(obstructive actions) make the other 
actions weak, obstructive actions 
weaken the results of the reproductive 
actions (Janaka-kamma) and resist the 
bad obstructive actions. 


Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (p.601) explains the upapilaka 
kamma thus : "And when result has 
already been produced in the provision 
of rebirth-linking by other kamma, 
frustrating kamma (Upapilaka- 
kamma) frustrates and obstructs the 
pleasure or pain that arises and does 
not allow it to last". 

UPADANA, clinging, grasping. 

According to the Visuddhimagga 
(p.569) upadana is an intensified 
degree of craving (tanha, q.v.). 
Upadana is one of the links of the 
chain of dependant origination 
(paficcasam-uppa da). Clinging arises 
due to craving (tanha paccaya 
upadanam) and again through 
clinging is conditioned the process of 
becoming (bhava). There are four 
kinds of upadàna, namely, sensuous 
clinging (kamu-padana, q.v.), 
clinging to views (ditthupadana, q.v.), 
clinging to mere rules and rituals 
(silabbatupadana, q.v.), clinging to the 
personality-belief (attavadupadana). 


Besides these traditional fourfold 
division of clinging there are also 
rupupadana, i.e. clinging or 
attachment to form  (rupa), 


arUptpadana, i.e., clinging to 


formless and bhavupadana i.c. 
clinging to existence. Though the 
Anagami (non-returner) is entirely 
free from the traditional four kinds of 
upadana, he 1s not freed from rebirth, 
as he still possesses bhavupadana. 


UPADANA-KKHANDHA (Skt. Upa- 
dana skandha), the five groups or 
aggregates of clinging, namely, (1) the 
corporeality group (rupakkhandha), 
(2) the feeling group (vedanakkhan- 
dha), (3) the perception group 
(sannakkhandha), (4) the mental 
formation group (sankharakkhandha), 
and (5) the consciousness group 
(vifiíana-kkhandha). According to the 
Cullavedalla sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya these five groups of existence 
form the objects of clinging. When 
five constituents (khandhas) form a 
being (sattva), they become upadana 
khandha, in other words, a certain 
amount of each of the five elements 
combine to form a being. This 
combination takes place not at the 


instance of a creation (Is$vara) but by 
the law of causation as a tree growing 
in a forest puts forth flower and then 
seeds (Samyutta N. III, p.54). In the 
Anattalakkhana sutta, it has been 
shown by the Buddha that the five 
constituents of being have only 
apparent existence - they are all 
unsubstantial (anatta), unreal and 
disintegrate when the span of life 
(ayu) and consciousness reach an end. 


UPADARUDPA, (Upada, shortened 
gerund of upadiyati for the usual 
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upadaya, lit. 'taking up', i.e. 
subsisting on something else, not 
original, secondary, derived - PED). 
Therefore upadarupa means derived 
corporeality. The twenty-four kinds of 
material qualities starting from the 
element of eye (cakkhudhiatu) out of 
twenty-eight kinds of corporeal forms 
are upadarupa which derived from the 
four basic matters (mahabhutas), see 
Rupa q.v. 

UPADI, lit. 'something which one 
grasps’, or ‘which one clings’, i.e., the 
five groups of existence (pafica 
khandha). 


In the Suttapifaka, the word is 
mostly used in such expressions as one 
of the two fruits may be expected 
either perfect wisdom or ‘if the groups 
are still remaining (sati upadi sese — 
if there is a remainder of groups), 
Anagamiship. 

Further it is said in the Anguttara 
Nikaya : “here the perfect one has 
passed into the Nibbana element in 
which no more groups are remaining". 


UPA SAKA (ts), lit. sitting close by, i.e., 
lay adherent, is any laity or 
householder follower who is filled 
with faith and has taken threefold 
refuges (ti-sarana) in the Buddha, 
in the doctrine (dhamma) and 
his community of noble disciples 
(sangha), Anguttara N. I, p.56; 
Vinaya I. p.16. 


His virtue is regarded as pure if he 
observes the five precepts (paficasila, 
q.v.) 


UPASIKA, i.e., female lay devotee. 
Her faith in duties is like that of 
upa saka, see prec. 


UPEKKHA (Skt. Upeksaà) i.e. 
equanimity, indifference, mental 
equilibrium. | 

Upekkha is neither attachment nor 
aversion. Its impartiality and neutrality 
are characteristic. It is perfect 
equanimity, so it is peaceful. 


It is the balanced state of mind 
(tatramajjhattata) resulting from calm 
concentration. Upekkha is also found 
as a constituent part of the ten 
perfections (paramita) and of the 
seven factors of Enlightenment. 


As one of the sublime states of 
brahmavihara it is a subject of 
meditation (kammatthana). 
Buddhaghosa says, ‘It looks one at 
(upekkhati), abandoning such 
interestedness as thinking, may they 
be free from enmity’ and having 
recourse to neutrality, thus it is 
equanimity (upekkha). Equanimity is 
characterized as promoting the aspect 
of neutrality towards beings. Its 
function is to see equality in beings. 
It is manifested as the quieting of 
resentment "and approval. Its 
proximate cause is seeing ownership 
of deeds (kamma) thus ‘Beings are 
owners of their deeds’. 


It succeeds when it makes 
resentment and approval subside and 
it fails when it produces the 
equanimity of unknowing, which is 
that worldly minded indifference of 
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ignorance based on the house life 
(Path of Purification. p.344). 


According to Buddhaghosa, the 
contemplating monk who wants to 
develop equanimity should practise 
first the previous bhavanis i.e. metta, 
karuga, mudita and acquire thc 
absorptions (Jhanas). He should 
emerge from the third absorption and 
see in the first three divine states 
because they are linked with attention 
given to being enjoyment and the joy 
associated with them is gross. He 
should also sce the advantage in 
equanimity because it is peaceful. 
Then it is suggested that the person to 
be selected for the exercise of the 
feeling of equanimity (upekkha 
bhavana) should be neutral one and 
then a friend and then a hostile person 
and lastly,. himself (Visuddhimagga, 
pp.244-63). 


UPOSATHASI LA (Skt. Uposadhad$ila) 
a set of eight precepts (atthasila) to 
be observed by Buddhist lay devotees, 
male (upasaka) and female (upasika) 
on the fasting day or uposatha day. 
These moral rules are nothing but 
abstinences (virati) from certain 
misconducts. (For details see 
Atthasila q.v.). 


UBHATO-BHAGA-VIMUTTA (Skt. 
Ubhatobhago-vimukta), the both 
ways liberated one. 


It is the name of one class of noble 
disciples (ariyapuggala, q.v.) of the 
Buddha. He is liberated in two ways, 
namely, by way of all eight 


absorptions (Jhana, q.v.), and by the 
supermundane path (lokuttara-magga 
such as sotapatti, sakadagami, etc.) 
based on insight. In the Kita giri Sutta 
of the Majjhima N (I, pp.413-481) it 
is said. "Who, O monks, is a both- 
ways liberated one? If somc one in his 
own person has reached the eight 
liberation (absorptions), and through 
wise penetration the cankers (asava) 
have become extinguished such a one 
is called both-ways-liberated one" (Cf. 
Mahanidàna Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya). 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (IV, pp. 
452-53) the term is used in the widest 
sense. “One is both-ways liberated 
(ubhato-bhaga-vimutta), if one has 
reached one or the other of the 
absorptions (Jhanas) and one or the 
other of the supermundane paths. 


The first liberation is also called 
‘Liberation of Mind’ (Ceto-vimutti, 
q.v.), the latter (liberation through 


Wisdom (Pafifia-vimutti, q.v.)." 


USSANKHAPADATA (Skt. Utsanga- 
padata), one of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on the body of a 
great man (Mahapurisa q.v.) who is 
either the Buddha or universal 
monarch (cakravarti raja) enumerated 
in the Mahapadana Sutta and 
Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
the Brahma yu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts is “ussahkhapadata”’, 
i.e., having ankles (ussankha) midway 
in the feet. The Sumangalavilàsini 
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(pp. 446-447) elaborately describes 
this sign and says that common men 
have ankles over the heels (gopphaka) 
i.c. towards the back portion of the 
feet, their feet are fixed like a linch- 
pin, (pada anibadha viya) so that they 
cannot move them according to their 
wish. While walking, their soles of 
feet are not seen. But the great man’s 
ankles are settled ascending to the 
upper portion (mahapurisassa pana 
arohitva upari gopphaka patittha- 
manti). His upper portion of the body 
from nave (nabhito) is motionless 
(niccala) like a golden image placed 
on a boat. But the lower portion of the 
body can move. The great man can 
easily move his feet as he likes, to the 
front, to the back and to the both sides 
(purato pi pacchato pi ubhayapassesu 
pi) and the soles of his feet are seen. 


The Buddhist Sanskrit texts like the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi (p.25) and the Arthavinis 
caya Sutra (p.287) have only 
mentioned the sign but not given 
detailed description. The Gandavytha 
Sutra (p.309) however describes that 
superman's adorned and excellently 
decorated upper feet's complexion is 
bright like inside of flower. The 
Abhidharmadipa also describes that 
his excellent ankles are high and 
elavated. 


E 


EKAGGATA (Skt. Ekagrata), a 
Buddhist technical term meaning one- 
pointedness, capacity to individualise, 


concentration, etc., is one of the seven 
mental properties common to all 
forms of consciousness (sabba-citta- 
sadharana). In the Pali texts the 
compound (eka + aggata) occurs in 
combination with the citta or cittassa 
and then the whole compound, 
cittekaggata or cittassa-ekaggata 
means "one pointedness of mind" 
(Visuddhimagga p.311; Samyutta N. 
V. p.211; Anguttara N. IV p.40). The 
term is also used in the sense of 
tranquillity, contemplation and even 
concentration. Ekaggata (one- 
pointedness) is a mental property by 
which *the mind becomes aware of 
only one object and is able to 
withstand being distracted by several 
objects". Thus ekaggata, in its basic 
meaning, denotes the term of all 
attentive, selected, focussed or 
concentrated consciousness". 


Ekaggata and samadhi are 
regarded as synonymous in the 
Dhammasanhgani (pp.11, 24, 24, 85) 
and its commentary (Dhammasahgani 
Atthakatha p.118). But the two terms 
are different in their basic meanings. 
Ekaggata, being the term of 
concentrated consciousness, has to be 


. developed and cultivated for it has to 


attain the high state of a samadhi and 
so long as the mind is disturbed by 
the presence of applied and sustained 
thought (vitakka-vicara) ekaggata 
cannot be fully developed into 
samadhi. Dhammasangani (p.24) 
defines right concentration (samma 
samadhi) and one-pointedness 
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(ekaggatà) in same manner. 


EKACCASASSATAVADA (Skt. Ekatya 
Saévatavada) are partial Eternalists, 
i.e., those who hold that the soul and 
the world are eternal in some respects 
and some respects not and those who 
hold that three classes of higher gods 
exist eternally while others do not do 
so or those who hold that the body or 
the organs of sense (indriya) are 
impermanent while the mind or 
consciousness (citta or vififiana) is 
permanent. They are of four kinds 
included in the sixty-two wrong views 
mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya. 


According to some recluses and. 


Brahmanas who uphold the 
Ekaccasassatavada, this world system 
passes away after the lapse of long 
time (dighassa addhuno accayena 
ayam loko samvattati) and all beings 
are reborn into the Abhassaraloka, 
abode of Abhassara, the first type of 
higher radiant gods. The Abhassara 
gods according to the Brahmajala 
Sutta, are capable of taking shape at a 
will (manomaya), feeding themselves 
only with joy (pitibhakkha), self- 
luminous (sayampabha), moving 
about in the sky (antalikkhacara) and 
continuing in glory (subhatthayi). 
When the world system begins to 
revolve, one of the beings of the 
Abhassara-loka, after a long time, 
either because of his span of life or 
merits completely exhausted, is born 
into the Brahmavimana (Brahma 


world) which has just and still empty 
(sufifiarp) and there also he lives for a 
long time just in the manner as he 
lived in the Abhassara world feeling 
lonely and longing for companions. 
Just then other beings either because 
of their span of life or merit 
completely exhausted, disappear from 
A bhassara world and are born in the 
Brahma world. At this the first being 
thinks that he is the "Brahma, the 
Supreme One, the Mighty, the All 
seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the 
Maker, the Creator, the Chief of all, 
appointing each his place, the ancient 
of days, the Father of all that are and 
are to be" (ahamasmi Brahma 
Mahabrahma abhibhu afifabhibhuto 
annadatthudaso vasavatti issare katta 
nimmata settho sajita vasi pita 
bhutabhabyanam). The other beings 
who are reborn in this world think that 
he must be Brahma, Maha because he 
is born first and we have after. He is 
eternal, immutable and forever the 
same (nicco dhuvo sassato) while 
other beings born after are subject to 
change (viparinamadhammo) and 
impermanent (anicco). 


According to the cosmogonic 
speculations of the Buddhists and also 
some of the Upanisadic teachers, there 
were in the beginning no beings and 
the first to appear were the A bhassara 
gods (Patiya nibbatta - sattanam 
natthitaya sufifiarg, Sumangala- 
vilasini, I, p. 110; asad và idam agra 
asit, Taittiriya Upanisad, II 7). This 
doctrine naturally reminds us of the 
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Upanisadic speculations about the 
creation of the world by Brahma the 
Prajapati, the Primeval Being 
(N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
pp. 51-53). 


The second type of partial 
eternalists (Ekaccassassatikas) holds 
that there are certain gods like the 
Nimmanarati, Paranimmita- Vasavatti 
and such other gods (Ref. 
Mahasamaya Sutta) who are known 
as . Khiddapadosikas (Skt. 
kridapradosika). They are not given 
to excessive pleasure and enjoyment 
(khidda) and due to which they do not 
fall away but remain in that without 
any change and for ever the same. But 
others who because of indulgence in 
cnjoyment, pass from that state and are 
reborn in this mortal world as 
impermanent and unstable. They 
remember through meditation and 
other practices, their former birth up 
to the Khiddapadosika-deva stage and 
not further. This leads them to hold 
the belief that some gods are eternal 
and some are not. 


The third type of partial eternalists 
holds that there are certain gods known 
as Manopadosikas i.e. '"Debauched in 
Mind" in the Catummaharajika world. 
They bear in mind malice towards one 
another and constantly quarrel among 
themselves and as a result they fall from 
that state and are reborn in this mortal 
world, short-lived and subject to 
change. Those who do not bear ill-will 
towards one another, do not fall away 


from that state and remain without 
change. ' 


The fourth type of Semi-eternalists 
(Ekaccasassatika) who are addicted to 
logic and reasoning (takki hoti 
vimamsi) holds that "this which is 
called eye and ear and nose and tongue 
and body is self which is 
impermanent, unstable, not eternal 
and subject to change. But this which 
is called heart or mind or 
consciousness (citta = mana = 
vififiana) is a self which is permanent, 
steadfast, eternal and knows no 
change, and it will remain forever and 
ever” (Dialogues of the Buddha 
I.p. 34.) 


EKABIJI, i.e., "Lit. having one seed", 
“germinating only once more" is the 
name for one of three kinds of stream 
winners (sotapanna); he has only one 
future life in which he will attain 
parinibbana (Anguttara N.I. p.233; 
Samyutta N.V. p.205; Netti p.189; 
Kathavatthu II p.171) 


The other two kinds of stream- 
winners are the one passing from one 
noble existence to another 
(kolankala). and the one with seven 
rebirths at the most (sattakkhattu 
parama). The difference between 
ekabiji and the sakadagami who both 
are reborn only once before attaining 
Nibbana, lies in a higher degree of 
development of the five. controlling 
faculties (paficindriyani) and in the 
partial weakening of. fetters 
(sarhyojana) of lust, malice, delusions 
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in the case sakadagami (Sarhyutta N.I. 
p.233; Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, 
Vol. V, p.47) . 


EKAYANATA, doctrine of one vehicle, 
i.e., Mahayana. 


The Mahayanists, aware of their 
later origin and remoteness from the 
founder of their religion in point of 
time, thought to establish their claim 
as the real follower of the Founder i.e. 
Buddha. They did not deny the 
authenticity of literature, doctrine 
propounded by the Hinayünists to 
whom they usually referred as S 
ravakas and Pratyeka-buddhas. 
According to the Mahayanists, 
Buddha preached one only one truth 
and path, but the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas see and practise only 
a portion of same. They are debarred 
from seeing the whole truth and real 
path. In the opening verses of 
Prajfiaparamita it is said, “You are the 
path leading to emancipation (magas 
tvam eka moksasya nasti anya). The 
Saddharmapundarika Sütra says 
“There is only path, no second never 
does a third in the world (Ekam. hi 
yanam dvitiyam na vidyate; tritiyam 
hi naivasti kadaci loke). From the 
above texts it is evident that the real 
truth and real path are one, and that 
which is followed by the Buddhas, and 
Boddhisattvas and ultimately by 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas. In fact 
there are not three yanas called 
Sravakayana, Pratyekabuddhayana 
and Buddhayaàna but only one yana 
and that is Buddhayana or Mahayana. 


EKA-VOKA RA-BHAVA, one group of 
existence, is the existence of the 
unconscious beings (asafifia-satta) as 
they oppose only the corporeality 
group (ru pakkhandha). Buddhaghosa 
says “It is becoming constituted out 
of the materiality aggregate only, thus 
it is one - constituent - becoming or 
that kind of becoming has only one 
constituent (the materiality aggregate 
or dimension) thus it is one constituent 
becoming". (Nànamoli, the Path of 
purification, p.661). 

EKASANIKANGAM (Skt. Ekdsani- 
kahga). This is one of the thirteen 
rigorous ascetic practices (dhutanhga) 
meaning the one-sessioner's practice, 
i.e., the practice of taking meal at one 
sitting and if a monk is required to 
stand up or move to show respect to 
his teacher or do some other work, he 
cannot resume his seat and take his 
food again. Buddhaghosa says, “The 
one-sessioner's practice is undertaken 


with one of the following statements; 


I refuse to eat food at more than one 
sitting; I observe the one sessioner's 
practice" (ekasanikanga). He who 
observes this practice should not sit 
at the place reserved for the elder 
(thera) in the dining-hall, but find such 
a suitable seat as will be available for 
lim. If before he finishes his meal, his 
teacher or preceptor arrives, he should 
rise and pay his respects. He who has 
not finished meal may rise and pay 
respects but he may not resume the 
meal. There are three grades of men 
here. The strict man (ukkattho) will 
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not accept more, the moderate man is 
limited by food in the bowl and the 
soft man (muduno) will eat as long as 
he does not rise up. And these are the 
advantages : Freedom from sickness 
(appabadhata), freedom from bodily 
ailment (appatarikata), lightness in 
movement (lahutthanam), strength 
(balam), comfort (phasuviharo), not 
committing of offence through his 
refusal of excessive food (anatiritta- 
paccaya), anapatti, craving for tastes 
is eliminated (rasatanha vinodanam) 
and conduct in conformity with few 
wishes (appicchatadinam anuloma- 
vuttita) (Visuddhimagga, p.69). 


EKEKALOMATA (Buddhist Skt. 
Ekaikaromata) - One of the thirty-two 
major characteristic marks of a great 
man (mahapurisa), q.v., who is 
Buddha or cakravarti raja) mentioned 
in the Digha Nikaya (II, p. 18/III. 
p.170), Majjhima Nikaya (II. p.136) 
and some Buddhist Sanskrit texts such 
as Lalitavistara, Mahavyutpatti, 
Bodhisattvabhu mi, Abhidharmadipa, 
and the Arthaviniscaya sūtra, is 
ekekalomata i.e. “The down on it 
grows in single hair, one to each pore" 
(ekekani lomani lomakupesu 
jatani) of the body. (Dialogues of 
Buddha, II, p.15). Strangely enough 
Buddhaghosa has omitted this sign 
and has not explained in his 
commentaries. 


The Lalitavistara (p.74) has used 
the term ‘ekekaromata for this sign 
while the Mahavyutpatti has used 
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‘ekekaroma pradaksinavarta’ i.e. there 
grows a single hair one to each pore. 
The Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259) says 
that *one single hair in each pore 
appears blue and turns towards 
right like a ring'. According to the 
Abhidharmadipa (p.188) his hairs 
are well-separated, unique of blue 
colour, grows single one to each 
pore turning towards right. The 
Arthaviniscayasutra (p.301) says that 
he has single hair in each pore but not 
double. 


ENIJANGHATA - One of the thirty-two 
major characteristic marks of a great 
man (Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is either 
the Buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakravarti raja) enumerated in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts, is the enijanghata i.e. having 
lower leg (jahgha) like an antelope 
(eni). The Sumarigalavilasini (p.447) 
explains more clearly that the term the 
legs of a Superman are like these of 
an antelope and they are complete with 
flesh (mamsaussadena paripunno), not 
in a lump at one side (na ekato 
baddhapindika-mamso) but are 
completely firmed with flesh all 
around (samantata samam thitena 
mamsena parikkhittahi suyuttitahi) 
and his legs are enclosed with flesh like 
interior of a rice or barley. 


Among the Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
the Lalitavistara (p.76) has simply 
mentioned that great man's legs are 
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like these of antelope, the king of dear 
(eneya mpgara ja-jangha). 


The Gandavyüha Sutra (p.310) and 
the  Abhidharmadipa (p.188) 
describe that Mahapurusa's legs 
are regularly risen up, rounded up 
like those of an antelope. The 
Arthavinigcaya Sutra states that his 
legs are like an antelope's and are 
tapering in extent and flesh. 


EHI-BHIKKHU-PABBAJJA (Skt. Ehi 
bhiksu prabrajya), i.e., admission into 
the Buddhist Order by pronouncing 
"come, monk'. 


This is the oldest form of admission 
(pabbajja) and ordination (upasam- 
padà) used by Buddha to ordain some 
one into the Sangha pronouncing the 
formula beginning with the words chi 
bhikkhu. 


When laymen or a non-Buddhist 
after hearing the doctrine preached by 
Buddha and understanding it 
expressed his desire to him to leave 
the household life and become a 
homeless monk (agarasma anagari- 
yam pabbajjam) by saying, "May I, 
Lord, remain the ‘going forth’’’, the 
Buddha used to pronounce the 
formula “Come monk (ehi bhikkhu), 
well taught is the doctrine, fare the 
holy life for making an utter end of 
suffering (svakkhato dlammo cara 
brahmacariyam samma dukkhassa 
antakiriyaya). The Sanskrit parallel of 


this formula is : ehi bhiksu cara 
Tathagata brahmacaryam (Vina- 
yapitaka I. p.12. Mahavastu III 
p.180). 


The first entrant by chi-bhikkhu- 
pabbajja formula, was Aniüata 
Kondafifia who was followed by the 
other four of the paiicavaggiya group 
of monks. The next entrants werc 
Yasa, the son of a banker of Benares 
and his companions (Vinayapi{aka, I 
p.15). According to Dhainmapada 
Atthakatha (I p.95) as soon as this 
formula was pronounced on them. 
they assumed, by the magic power 
(iddhi) of the Buddha the forms of 
monks, complete with robes and bowl 
(Mahavastu; III pp.180, 379). 


When more than one layman were 
given ordination the plural form of the 
formula *Etha bhikkhavo’ and a 
female was given the same, the 
feminine form ‘chi bhikkhuni' were 
pronounced (Vinayapifaka, I V. p.214). 
EKODIBHA VA (Skt. Ekotibhava), 
numerous meanings: state of 
concentration on single object, 
tranquillity, blissful serenity (state of 
mind, following after conversion : 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary); single mindedness, 
intellectual simplicity (J. Evola, The 
Doctrine of Awakening, p.186), unity, 
predominance of mind, (R.C. 
Childers, The Dictionary of Pali 
Language). 
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The meaning assigned to this term 
is one-pointedness. The term is often 
used in the Digha N. (I p.37, II p.78); 
Majjhima N, (I, p.116); Bodhisattva- 
bhuümi, (p.109) to indicate a particular 
state of mind attained by meditation. 


Max Mueller and R.L. Mitra are of 
opinion that cetaso ekotibhava and 
citta-ekagrata (Lalitavistara, p.90) or 
cittassa ekaggatà (Anguttara N. I. p. 
36; IV p.40) are the same in meaning. 
In the formulaic statement describing 
the process of attaining the different 
dhyanas (Pali jhanas), ekotibhava 
(ekodibhava) is assigned to the second 
dhyana. There is one instance in thc 
Mahavastu (III p.213) where it is said 
that ekotibhava belongs to the first 
dhyana. Both Pali and Sanskrit texts 
take 'ekotibhava' to be a mental 
property attained in the second dhyana 
which is born of concentration 
(samadhija). Moreover, there cannot 
be a firm fixing of the mind on one 
object or course when applied and 
sustained thoughts (vitakka-vicara) 
are still present. The Anguttara 
Nikaya (I. p.254) states that if there 
happens to be any form of vitakka, 
then such concentration is not 
charactérised by one-pointedness 
(ekodibhava). This strengthens the 
view that ‘ekodi-bhava’ appertains to 
the second ‘jhana’ which is reached 
by suppressing ‘vitakka’ and 'vicara' 
and also that itis a state of mind more 


developed than that connotated by 
‘ekaggata’ which is common to all 
forms of consciousness and which can 
prevail even when vitakka and vicara 
are functioning. 


O 


OKKANTI (Skt. Avakranti), Lit. 
descent, conception. It designates the 
appearance of the embryo in the 
mother's womb (kucchismim) i.e. 
the beginning of the birth-process 
(Jati, q.v.). According to the 
Mahatanhakkhaya Sutta of Majjhima 
Nikaya itis on the conjunction of three 
things there is conception (okkanti). 
If there is in this world of beings a 
coitus (union) of the parents, but is not 
the mother's season (utu) and the 
gandhabba i.e. the being who is 
coming into womb is not present for 
so long there is not conception. If there 
is here a coitus of the parents and it is 
the mother's season, but the 
gandhabba is not present, for so long 
there is not conception. But there is 
here a coitus of parents and it is 
mother's season and the gandhabba is 
present, it is on the conjunction of 
these three things that there is 
conception. Then at the end of nine or 
ten months of carrying the foetus in 
the womb the mother gives birth to 
her child. 


OJA (Skt. Ojah), nutriment (synonym 
of ahara, q.v.), It is one of those eight 
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constituent parts, or qualities of all 
corporeality (rüpa), to wit the solid 
(pathavi), liquid (apo), heat (tejo), 
motion (vayo), colour (vanna), odour 
(gandha), taste (rasa) and nutriment 
(oja). 


This 1s the octad with nutriment as 
the eighth factor (Ojatthamaka- 
kalapa) also called the ‘Pure eight fold 
unit,’ (Suddhatthaka-kalapa) being the 
most primitive material combination. 


OTTAPPA (Buddhist Skt. avatrapya) 
and HIRI i.e. fear of blame. 


Hiri (Skt Hri) conscientiousness. 


Ottappa can be understood best in 
conjunction with hiri with which it is 
always linked both in its positive 
aspect (hiri-ottappa) and in its 
negative form (ahiri-anottappa). Two 
concepts are complementary to each 
other. In their positive aspect, 
conscientiousness (hiri) as well as fear 
of blame (ottappa) are powerful 
incentive to the avoidance of evil, but 
they differ widely in their source, as it 
is clearly shown by Buddhaghosa in the 
Dhamma-sangani Atthakatha (p.125- 
7). Conscientiousness or the sense of 
shame (hiri) has a subjective origin, 
is influenced by oneself (attadhipati). 
“It is not fit that a man such as I who 
have renounced the world and lead an 
ascetic life, should do evil". A fourfold 
consideration may thus be the cause 
of the subjective origin of this sense 
of shame (lajja), viz. consideration of 
birth, of age, of attainment and of 


experience. Thus, conscientiousness is 
rooted in the intrinsic nature of shame, 
has the characteristic of respectful 
obedience and presents the emotional 
aspect. 


Fear of blame (ottappa), on the 
other hand. has an external cause and 
origin and is influenced by public 
opinion (lokadhipati). 


ODA TA-KASINA (Skt. Avadata 
krtsna), i.e., white colour as an object 
of meditation (kamma((hana, q.v.) 


To induce concentration of mind, 
a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on white colour (odata- 
kasina). It may be white flower or a 
piece of white cloth on a white colour- 
element (vannadhatu), e.g., a white 
gem. It may be specially prepared by 
filling a basket upto the brim with 
white flowers in such a way that the 
pollens or stalk may not be seen. The 
basket should be covered by a piece 
of white cloth in such a way that the 
mouth of the basket is to appear like 
the surface of a drum. It should be 
surrounded by a band of a different 
colour. Then the adept is to 
concentrate his mind on the white 
colour avoiding the other marks 
(akkhanas) of flowers on cloth and 
develop the uggahanimitta (acquired 
image), i.e. unsteady and unclear 
image, which arises when the mind 
has reached a weak degree of 
concentration and then develop the 
patibhaga nimitta (counter image), 
i.e., an entirely clear and immovable 
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image arising at a higher degree of 
concentration (Visuddhimagga, 


p.174). 
OPAPATIKA SATTA (Skt. Aupapatika 
sattva) i.e., creatures having 


spontaneous birth, those born without 
sex-agency, those of apparitional birth. 
These creatures are generally invisible 
to naked eye. They appear suddenly 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
independently of parents. As they do 
not pass through the embryonic period 
which tend to obliterate the memories 
of the past, they are said to be capable 
of recollecting their past births. 
Brahmas, devas of heaven, petas and 
miserable beings in the hells (nirayas) 
belong to the last division of four 
classes of beings of the Kamaloka 
(q.v.). It may be noted here that 
Darwin's theory of evolution finds no 
place in Buddhism. The Buddhists do 
not believe in succession physical 
forms. The present physical vehicle is 
not successor of the past; thought it 
must be admitted that coming into 
being of the present, is conditioned by 
the passing away of the past. The 
multifarious forms of beings are 
merely the manifestation of their 
karmic forces. (Ref. Divyavadana, 
300, 627, Digha N. I. 27 p.156; 
Majjhima I. 34). 


K 


KANKHA : ‘Doubt’, may be either 
intellectual or ethical doubt, i.e., either 
methodical doubt or sceptical doubt, 


which latter is identical with 


vicikiccha (q.v.). Only this sceptical 


doubt is rejectable and karmically 
unwholesome, as it paralyses thinking 
and hinders the inner development of 
man. 


The 16 doubts enumerated in the 
Suttas (e.g. Sabbasava Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya I) are the following 
: "Have I been in the past? Or, Have I 
not been in the past? What have I been 
in the past? How have I been in the 
past? From what state into what state 
did change in the past? Shall I be in 
the future? Or, shall I not be in the 
future? What shall I be in the future? 
How shall I be in the future? What 
shall I be in the future? How shall I be 
in the future? From what state into 
what state shall I change in the future? 
Am I? Or, am I not? What am I? How 
am I? Whence has this being come? 
Whither will it go?" 


KANKHA -VITARANA-VISUDDHI 
‘Purification by Overcoming Doubt’, 
is the fourth of the seven stages of 
purification (see Visuddhi q.v.). 


KATATTA-KAMMA (a Karma), stored 
up action. 


This action belongs to the type of 
actions which are judged from the 
point of strength of the effect on the 
priority of their result. 


The stored up or reserved action 
literally means ‘because done’. This 
action is weaker than former three 
kinds of actions namely weighty, 
habitual and death proximate actions. 
It has got no strength of yielding result. 
But in the absence of the previous 
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three actions at the moment before 
death, the stored-up karma will 
produce rebirth. 


Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (p.601) explains the Katatta 
karma thus : “That karma which is not 
of the first three kinds (i.e. garuka- 
kamma, bahulakamma, maranisanna 
kamma, q.v.) and which has had many 
opportunities of repetition, is 
outstanding or stored-up" i.e., that 
been often repeated karma. In the 
absence of other three karmas, it 
brings rebirth. 


KAPPA, (Skt. Kalpa), ‘World-period’, 
is an inconceivably long space of time, 
as aeon. This again is subdivided into 
4 sections, world dissolution 
(samvatta-kappa, dissolving world), 
continuation of the chaos (samvatta- 
tthayi), world-formation (vivatta- 
kappa), continuation of the formed 
world (vivattatthayi ). 


“How long a world-dissolution will 
continue, how long the chaos, how 
long the formation, how long the 
continuation of the formed world, of 
these things, O monks, one hardly can 
say that it will be so many years, or so 
many centuries, or so many 
millenniums, or so many hundred 
thousands of years" (Anguttara, II p. 
142). A detailed description of the 4 
world periods is given in that stirring 
discourse on the all-embracing 
impermanence in the Anguttara N. 
(IV. p.90). 


The beautiful simile in Sarpyutta 
Nikaya (II. p.181) may be mentioned 
here: “Suppose, O monks, there was 
a huge rock of one solid mass, one 
mile long, one mile wide, one mile 
high, without split or flaw. And at the 
end of every hundred years a man 
should come and rub against it once 
with a silken cloth. Then that huge- 
rock would wear off and disappear 
quicker than a world-period. But of 
such world-periods, O monks, many 
years have passed away, many 
hundreds, many thousands, many 
hundred thousands. And how is this 
possible? Inconceivable, O monks, is 
this samsara, not to be discovered in 
any first beginning of beings, who 
obstructed by ignorance and ensnared 
by craving, are hurrying and hastening 
through this round of rebirths." 


KABALINKARAHARA (Skt. Kabali- 
krta-ahara), lit. ‘food formed into ball’ 


i.e. food formed into mouthful for 


eating (according to Indian custom). 
It denotes eatable material food as one 
of the four kinds of food (PED). The 
stock phrase runs as "There are these 
four kinds of food (ahara) for the 
stability of creatures (bhutanamva 
sattanam thitiya), who have come to 
be or for the assistance of those who 
are seeking to be ‘What are four" 
Material food (Kabalinkaro aharo)...... 
Majjhima N.I. 48; see ahara, q.v. 


KAMMA (Skt. Karma), action, deed, 
doing. 
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The doctrines of Karma (Pali- 
Kamma) and transmigration had been 
taught by Brahmanism long before the 
Buddha appeared in the world. 
Vardhamana Mahavira who is called 
Nigantha Nataputta in the Buddhist 
scripture, a senior contemporary of the 
Buddha, promulgated the Kamma- 
vada, and besides these the Sankhya 
and Vaidesika, two of the six 
philosophical systems of India except 
some upholders of theory of non- 
action (Akiriyavada) like Pürana 
Kassapa and Makkhali Gos ala, taught 
this doctrine. We can say, therefore, 
that this was common to almost all 
philosophies and religions of India. 
But the doctrine of Karma, which was 
perfected by the Buddha, forms the 
essential part of this religion. 


Karma, in its general sense, means 
doing or deed. As a technical term of 
Buddhism, it signifies what we think 
or will, what we say and what we do; 
these being called behaviours in mind, 
speech and body, of these three, the 
first is distinguished from the other 
two, because action and speech 
originate in thought and will. 


One important thing with regard to 
the morality of karma is that karma in 
speech, in body cannot be considered 
to be moral unless they result from 
moral karma in mind 1.e. if we act or 
say or do something in our body or 
speech and if this is not a result of our 
thought or in our moral nature, it is 
not a moral karma. Moral karma must 


always result from good thought or 
will; it will bring any moral 
consequence upon us. We think or will 
to do or say something good or bad, 
then we do or say it. In the first two 
verses of the Dhammapada it is said 
“All things are led, governed and 
made by our mind, if a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the carriage 
(Manopubbafigama dhamma mano- 
settha manomaya manasa ce 
padutthena bhasati và karoti và / tato - 
nam dukkhamanveti cakkamva vahato 
padam); if a man speaks or acts witha 
pure thought, happiness follows him 
like a shadow incessantly (manasa ce 
pasannena bhasati va karoti va / tato 
nam sukhamanveti chaya va 
anapayini). That is to say our acts, or 
words are consequences of what we 
think or will. Not only that, our habits, 
our personalities, even our 
environments are results of what we 
think or will. 


Kamma, correctly speaking, 
denotes the ‘wholesome’ and 
unwholesome volitions (kusala and 
akusala-cefiina) and their concomitant 
mental factors, causing rebirth and 
shaping the destiny of beings. These 
karmical yolitions (kamma-cetan4) 
become manifest as wholesome and 
unwholesome actions by body (kaya- 
kamma) and speech (vaci kamma) and 
mind (mano-kamma). Thus the 
Buddhist term ‘Kamma’ by no.means 
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signifies the result of actions and quite 
certainly not the fate of man, or 
perhaps even of whole nations (the so- 
called wholesome mass-karma). 
Rightly speaking, kamma is the law 
of cause and effect in the ethical sense. 
Kamma is volition and of three, e.g. 
body, speech and mind (cetanaham, 
kammam vadami cetayitva kammam 
karoti kayena-vacaya-manasa- 
Atthasalini , p.88). 


The doctrine of karma is one of the 
fundamental principles of Buddhism 
and it plays an important role in it. 
Action undertaken, according to 
Buddhist belief, determines the 
prospects of one's future life and 
existence. Our present existence is the 
outcome of our past act and the present 
act produces our future. So Buddhist 
ethics inculcates that good or bad 
deeds yield good or bad result. 


Buddha in his discourses delivered 
before the audience of different 
categories assembling to have told of 
evil consequence of evil work and 
sinful activity and the merits and good 
consequence which could be earned 
by performing good works. 


In the Anguttara Nikaya (III p.414) 
the Buddha says, “Volition (cetana), 
O Monks, is what I call action 
(cetanaham bhikkhave kammam 
vadami), for through volition one 
performs action by body, speech or 
mind. There is karma (action), O 
monks, that ripens in hell, karma that 
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ripens in the animal world, karma that 
ripens in the world of men, karma that 
ripens in the heavenly world. 
Threefold, however, is the fruit of 
karma, ripening during the life time 
(ditthadhamma vedaniya kamma,.) 
and ripening in the next birth 
(upapajjavedaniya-kamma, q.v.) and 
ripening in any of later birth 
(aparapariya-vedani ya-kamma, q.v.)”’. 


Three roots (mula) of 
unwholesome (akusala) karma 
(actions) are greed (lobha), hatred 
(dosa) and delusion (moha); three 
roots of wholesome karma are non- 
greed or unselfishness (alobha), 
hatelessness or love and compassion 
(adosa) and undeluded-ness (amoha = 
pafifia, wisdom). Anguttara Nikaya 
says "Greed is a condition or root for 
the arising of karma, hatred is a 
condition for the arising of karma and 
delusion is a condition for arising of 
karma (1I.p,257). Killing (panati- 
patam), stealing (adinnadanam), 
unlawful sexual intercourse (kamesu- 
micchacaram), lying (musavadam), 
slandering (pisunavacam), rude 
speech (pharusa-vacam), senseless 
talk (sampha-palapam), if practised, 
carried on, and frequently cultivated, 
ieads to rebirth in hell (niraya) or 
amongst animals (tiracchana- 
yoniyam) or amongst the ghosts (peta). 
In the Culla Kammavibhanga Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, the Buddha 
said, "He who kills and is cruel goes 
either to hell or if reborn as man, will 
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be short-lived. He who torments 
others will be afflicted with disease. 
The angry one will look ugly, the 
envious one will be without influence, 
the stingy one will be poor, the 
stubborn one will be of low descent, 
the indolent one will be without 
knowledge. In the contrary case, man 
will be reborn in heaven or reborn as 
man, he will be long-lived, possessed 
of beauty, influence, noble descent and 
knowledge. Owners of their karma are 
the beings, heirs of their karma, the 
karma is their womb from which they 
are born, their karma is their friend, 
their refuge. Whatever karma they 
perform, good or bad, thereof they will 
be the heirs" (kammassaka, 
kammabandht, kammapafisarana, 
kammam sattam vibhajati yadidam 
hinappanitataya) Vol. III. p.203). 


Besides the above-mentioned 
kammas the followings are others 
classified according to function and 
priority of their result such as 
l. productive or regenerative action 
(janaka-kamma (q.v.), 2. supportive or 
consolidating action (upatthambhaka- 
kamma, q.v.), 3. counteractive or 
suppressive action (upapidaka 
kamma. q.v., 4. destructive or 
supplanting action (upaghataka or 
upacchedaka kamma, q.v.), 5. weighty 
action (garuka-kamma,  q.v.), 
6. habitual action (acingaka or bahula- 
kamma, q.v.), 7. death-proximate 
action (marapasanna kamma, q.v.), 
8. stored-up action (katatta -kamma. 
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q.v.), 9. defunct action (ahosi-kamma. 
q.v.) and 10. action with immediate 
result (anantarika kamma) 
Visuddhimagga, 601. 


The functions and efficacy of 
karma are so important and 
overspreading in Buddhism that its 
effect and influence have been 
described and discussed in the Pali 
texts both canonical and non- 
canonical. In the Vinaya Pi(aka (I. p. 6) 
there is mention of two types of action, 
namely, low and high. (kammam 
nama, dve kammani, hinafica 
ukkatthafica). Many discourses of the 
Nikayas describe how beings 
including mankind are reborn after 
death in the hell and suffer severely 
and heaven and human world and live 
happily. The entire Jataka book and 
Peta-Vimanavatthus promulgate the 
Buddhist doctrine of Karma and so on. 


Thus we have seen that according 
to Buddhist belief the effects of 
kamma continues even after death. 
When a man dies his physical 
organism ends but the psychical 
existence is believed not to terminate 
but to continue. The continuity of 
action (kamma) is maintained 
between two lives separated by the 
phenomenon of death. Successive 
lives are linked by a chain of causal 
action. The resulting character 
produces a new individuality. 


But Brahmanism asserts that there 
is Atman in the person as well as in 
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the universe and this Atman 
transmigrates from the body of the 
present life to that of next life. But this 
is not clear how transmigration of soul 
takes place. Buddhism in opposition 
to Brahmanism promulgates the 
doctrine of non-soul (anatta). The 
Buddha admits the remembrance of 
former births and rebirths according 
to law of karma. According to him, a 
being consists of five aggregates, 
namely, material elements, sensation, 
perception, predisposition and 
consciousness. It is of a temporary 
nature. At the moment of death it 
begins to decompose and its 
decomposition is complete a new 
being begins to be composed in 
accordance with the law of cause and 
effect. In this repetition, in beings, old 
and new, there are personalities, it is 
only karma that works as a link 
connecting old and new beings and 
that migrates from the being to 
another. But satisfactory explanation 
of the transmigration of karma is not 
found in the Pali Nikayas. 


KAMMAJARUPA (Skt.Karmajaru pa), 


The eight indriyas (faculties), 
namely, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
the female sex, the male sex and the 
vital force as well as the heart-base 
are kammaja, i.e. those that are born 
of karma or action, because, these 
appear at the time of conception 
(patísandhi) depending on past action. 
Action (kamma) gives a person a 
strong sense-organ, a strong sex and 


strong heart (Atthindriyani hadaya- 
vatthu ca kammajaneva). Thesc nine 
material qualities (eight indriyas and 
hadayavatthu) originate from the four 
causes; physical change (utu), mind 
(citta), food (ahara), and action 
(kamma). Abhidhamma Terminology 
in the Ruparupavibhaga, p.14. 
KAMMATTHANA (Skt. Karmas- 
thana) i.e., “working ground (for 
meditation or contemplation), 
Kamma-subject, a technical term 
referring to the instruments of 
meditation, especially objects used by 
meditation to realize impermanence” 
(PED). In the commentary the term is 
used in the sense of subjects of 
meditation. The subjects of meditation 
(kammatthana) are uncountable 
though they are said to be forty in 
number. The selection of the subject 
or object of meditation is left to the 
guide (kalyanamitta, q.v.) who is to 
choose a subject, which he thinks, 
would be the most suitable in 
accordance with temperament or 
mental inclinations of his 
contemplating disciple; no matter 
whether the subject is included in the 
traditional list or not. As for example, 
one of the very common subjects of 
meditation found in the canonical 
texts is aniccasafifia (q.v.) to destroy 
the sense of I-ness (asmimana) but is 
not included in the traditional list. 


Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (pp.84-372) gives full 
directions how to attain full 
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concentration and the absorption 
(Jhana, q.v.) by means of the following 
forty meditation subjects 
(kammatthanas) : 


l. Ten kasina exercises, namely, 
pathavi-kasiga (q.v.), apokasina 
(q.v.), tejo-kasina (q.v.), va yo-kasina 
(q.v.), nila-kasina (q.v.), pita-kasina 
(q.v.), lohita-kasina (q.v.), odata- 
kasina (q.v.), aloka-kasina (q.v.) and 
paricchinnakasa kasina (q.v.). These 
produce the four absorptions (jhanas). 


2. Ten asubhas, loathsome subjects, or 
unpleasant objects of meditation, 
namely, swollen corpse (uddhuma- 
taka) when the corpse becomes blue 
(vinilaka), the corpse full of puss 
(vipubbaka), the corpse with limbs 
torn asunder (vicchiddaka), corpse 
mangled by animals (vikkhayita), 
corpse with dismembered limbs 
(vikkhitta), corpse with partly 
destroyed limbs (hatavikkhitta), 
corpse covered with blood (lohitaka), 
corpse full of worms (puluvaka), the 
skeleton (atthika). 


3. Ten anussatis (recollections), 
namely, recollection of the qualities of 
Buddha (Buddhanussati, q.v.), 
recollection of the qualities of the 
doctrine (dhammanussati, q.v.), 
recollection of the qualities of 
assembly of disciples 
(sanhghanussati, q.v.), recollection of 
the qualities of morality (silanussati, 
q.v.), recollection of the qualities of 
liberality (cagamussati, q.v.), 
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recollection of the qualities of deities 
or heavenly beings (devatanussati, 
q.v.), reflection on death (maranasati, 
q.v.), reflection on the body 
(kayagatasati, g.v.), mindfulness on 
in-breathing and out-breathing 
(anapana-sati, q.v.), and recollection 
of peace (upasama -nussati, q.v.). 


4. Four sublime abodes (brahma- 
viharas, q.v.), loving kindness (metta, 
q.V.), compassion (Karuna, q.v.), 
altruistic joy (mudita, q.v.) and 
equanimity (upekkha). 

5. Four formless spheres (aruppas or 
arupayatana, (q.v.), sphere of 
unlimited space (anantakasayatana, 
q.v.), sphere of unbounded 
consciousness (vififidnaficayatana, 
q.v.), sphere of nothingness 
(akificafifiayatana, q.v.), sphere of 
neither perception nor non-perception 


[o — ieee 


(nevasaiifiana-safa yatana, q.v.). 


6. Perception of the loathsomeness of 
food (aharepatikkulasafina, q.v.) 


7. Analysis of the four elements 
(catudhatu-vavatthana q.v.). 


KAMMAPACCAYA (Skt. Karmapra- 
tyaya), i.e., action condition in co- 
relation, is one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Pafthana. 


It is a type of causal relation in 
which the relating thing (paccaya- 
dhamma) is an action and the related 
thing (paccayuppanna-dhamma) is its 
resultant, as well as the material 
quality, produced by them (kusalaku- 
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salanam kammannan vipakanam 
khandhanam katatta ca rüpanam 
kammapaccayena paccayo, Patthàna) 
(I. p.9). Kamma or action is ultimately 
reduced by the Buddhists to the 
psychological factor of volition 
(cetana). Volition is the unique 
determination of will. All our 
activities in deed, word or thought are 
due to its influence. Determination or 
will exercise first consists in causing 
its co-existent mutual properties and 
physical qualities to perform their 
respective functions. The functioning 
of the mind through its influence 
produces results. This causal relation 
is important that it explains the entire 
evolution of sentient being to different 
planes of existence and that of the 
physical world just as plants grow 
from their respective seeds, so beings 
evolve accordingly to their kammas. 
Kamma or action is one of the causes 
of existence. By means of kamma the 
world goes on, mankind goes on 
(kammuna vattati loko kammuna 
vattati paja). Anything done as good 
or bad has a corresponding effect. In 
whichever way a man does a deed in 
the same way he will experience it in 
its effect. Buddhaghosa has defined 
the kammapaccaya in the Pajjhana 
Atthakatha (p.76) : Cittapayoga- 
sankhatena kiriyabha vena upakarako 
dhammo kammapaccayo, i.e., “That 
state which renders service by action 
in the form of a volition (cittapayoga) 
is a kammapaccaya." 


According to Buddhaghosa 
Kammapaccaya is of two kinds - 
nanakkhanikakammapaccaya and 
sahajata kammapaccaya, the former 
One consists of those moral and 
immoral volitions which give rise 
to their effects at moments other 
than the moments of rebirth 
(patisandhi) and the latter one consists 
of moral and immoral volitions and 
volitional aspects (cetana) of all types 
of consciousness (citta), all of 
which give rise to their effects 
simultaneously with themselves (So 
nanakkhanikaya ceva kusalakusala- 
cetanaya, sahajataya ca sabbaya pi 
cetanaya vasena duvidho hoti) - 
Pattha na Atthakatha, (p.76). 


KAMMAPATHA (Skt. Karmapatha), 
course of action. It is a name for the 
group of ten kinds of either 
unwholesome or wholesome actions 
(kamma). 


The tenfold unwholesome (morally 
bad) course of action (akusala- 
kammapatha) are (a) Three bodily 
actions (kayakamma) viz. killing 
(panatipata), stealing (adinnadana), 
and unlawful sexual intercourse 
(kamesu micchacara). 

(b) Four verbal action (vacikamma): 
lying (musavada), slandering (pisuna- 
vaca), rude speech (pharusa vaca) and 
foolish babble or senseless talk 
(samphappalapa). 

(c) Three mental actions 
(manokamma) : covetousness (abhi- 
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jjha), ill-will (vyapada), and evil 
views (micchaditthi). 


II. The tenfold wholesome (i.e., 
morally good) course of action 
(Kusala kammapattha) are : 


a) Three bodily actions : abstinences 
from killing, stealing and unlawful 
sexual intercourse. 


b) Four verbal actions : abstinences 
from lying, slandering, rude speech 
and foolish babble, i.e., true, 
concilliatory, mild or gentle and wise 
speech. 


c) Three mental actions : abstinences 
from covetousness, ill-will, evil 
views, i.e., unselfish action, good-will, 
and right views. 


KAMMA-SAMUTTHANA-RUPA (Skt. 
Karma-samutthana-rupa), 
corporeality produced through action 
(karma). It is one of the four kinds of 
origination (samutthana) of corporeal 
phenomena, others being corporeality 
produced through consciousness 
(cittasamutthana-rupa), corporeality 
produced through temperature, 
corporeality produced through food or 
nutriment (ahara-samutthana) rüpa. 
Kammasamutthanarupa are the sense 
organs, sexual characteristics, etc., 
whieh, according to their nature, are 
conditioned either through wholesome 
or unwholesome karma formations 
(volitional actions) in a previous 
existence. Dhammasangani 586, 
Visuddhimagga, ch. XX. . 


KARUNA i.e. compassion, pity. 


Karuna is the second virtue of the four 
sublime states (brahma-vihara). It is 
an emotion of heart conducive to 
removal of pain or suffering of others. 
Its manifestion is a harmless thought 
and non-injury to other beings. 


Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga, explains karuna thus : That 
which makes the heart of others quiver 
at the pain of others is compassion 
(Paradukkhe sati, sadhunam haday- 
akampanam karoti ti karuna) or it 
crushes, destroys the pain of others, 
thus it is compassion, because it is 
scattered over the afflicted, stretched 
out over them by diffusion. It has 
characteristic of evolving the mode of 
removing pain; the property of not 
being able to bear other's suffer; the 
manifestion of kindness; the 
proximate cause of seeing the need of 
those overcome by pain. Its 
consummation is the quieting of 
cruelty' (Visuddhimagga, p.318). 


According to Buddhaghosa the 
contemplating monk who wants to 
develop compassion (karuga) should 
first direct his mind towards a 
wretched man, unlucky, unfortunate in 
all respects, a fit object for 
compassion, reduced to utter misery. 
Compassion should be felt for him, 
thus : This, being has indeed been 
reduced to misery if only he could be 
freed from this suffering. In the 
absence of such a person, he can 
arouse compassion for an evil doer, 
even for a criminal when being taken 
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io the place of execution. Having 
aroused compassion for that person in 
that way, he should next arouse 
compassion for a dear person, a 
neutral person and a hostile person 
successfully. 


KALAPA, ‘group’, ‘unit’ : 1. 
‘corporeal unit’ (rupa-kalapa); 2. It 
has the meaning of ‘group of 
existence’ (khandha) in (kalapasa- 
mmasana) i.e. 'Comprehension by 
Groups', which is the application of 
‘methodical (or inductive) insight : 
(naya-vipassana) to the 
comprehension of the 5 Aggregates 
(khandha) as impermanent, painful 
and not-self (anicca-dukkha-anatta). It 
is a process of methodical 
summarization, or generalization, 
from one’s own meditative experience 
that is applied to each of the 5 
aggregates, viewed as past, present, 
future, as internal and external, etc. In 
Visuddhimagga, XX, where the 
‘comprehension by Groups’ is treated 
in detail, it is said to constitute 'the 
beginning of Insight' as it leads to the 
'knowledge of Rise and Fall', being 
the first of the 8 insight knowledges. 
It is necessary for accomplishing the 
Sth Purification (Nyanatiloka, 
Buddhist Dictionary). 


KALYANAMITTA (Skt. Kalyana- 
mitra), noble (or good) friend. 


Generally a senior monk who is a 
wise counsellor and friend of his pupil 
is so called because he wishes for his 
welfare (ekantahitesi) and is 


concerned with his progress in 
meditation. He is his meditation 
teacher (kammatthanacariya) who 
selects his subjects of meditation and 
guides him properly. The Buddha said 
that "Noble friendship (kalyanamitta) 
in the entire holy life and himself is 
the good friend par excellence. 
Ananda, it is owing to my being a 
good friend to them that living beings 
subject to birth are freed from birth" 
(Samyutta N. Vol. I p.98). 


Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (p.98) discusses in detail about 
Kalyanamitta. A monk who is to take 
up a subject for meditation must at 
first choose a competent spiritual 
guide (kalyanamitta). He should try to 
find out such guide who has mastered 
the fourth or fifth absorption (jhana) 
and has thereby developed insight 
(vipassana ) and has become an Arahat 
by removing all defilements and 


cankers (asavas). If such spiritual 


preceptor is not found, he should seek 
for the next best in the descending 
order, thus : (1) a non-returner 
(anagami), (ii) an once returner 
(sakadagami), (iii) a stream winner 
(sotapanna), (iv) a worldling 
(puthujjana) who practises the jhana; 
(V-vii) a master of the three or two or 
one Pitaka; (viii) a master of one 
Nikaya with its commentary 
(atthakatha) and lastly (ix) a man of 
self-restraint (lajji). It is good if the 
aspirant monk finds a suitable 
preceptor (kalyanamitta) in the 
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monastery where he resides, and if 
such a man is not available, he should 
proceed to the place where he may 
find the kalyanamitra. 


KASINA (Skt. Krtsna), literally means 
entire, Rhys Davids translates it by the 
words ‘predominant ideas’ (Yogava- 
cara's Manual, p. viii) and P. Maung 
tin by devise (Path of Purity, II, p.138). 


In Buddhist meditational practices 
the term ‘kasina’ is applied to those 
subjects of meditation, which occupy 
the ‘entire’ mind, and such does not 
give scope to the rising of any other 
thought. 


For the purpose of Buddhist 
meditational practice ten kinds of 
kasinas are regarded as objects of 
meditation, namely, pathavikasina 
(earth-object), apokasina (water- 
object), tejo-kasiga (fire-object), 
vayo-kasina (wind-object), nila- 
kasina (blue colour-object), pita- 
kasina (yellow-colour-object), 
lohitakasina (red-colour object), 
odatakasina (white-colour-object), 
aloka-kasina (light object), 
paricchinnakasa-kasina (limited space 
as object). 


KAMA, it may denote : 1. subjective 
sensuality, ‘sense-desire’, 2. objective 
sensuality; the five sense-objects. 


l. Subjective sensuality or sense- 
desire is directed to all five sense- 
objects, and is synonymous with 
kama-chanda, ‘sensuous desire’, one 
of the 5 hindrances (nivaraga, q.v.), 


k ama-ra ga, ‘sensuous lust’, one of the 
ten fetters (samyojana; q.v.), kama- 
tanha, ‘sensuous craving’, one of the 
3 cravings (tanha, q.v.); kama-vitakka, 
‘sensuous thought’, one of the 
3 wrong thoughts (miccha-sankappa); 
Sense-desire is also one of the cankers 
(asava, q.v.) and clingings (upadana, 
q.v.). 

2. Objective sensuality is, in the 
canonical texts, mostly called kama- 
guna, ‘cords (or strands) of sensuality’. 


“There are 5 cords of sensuality; 
the visible objects, cognizable by eye- 
consciousness, that are desirable, 
cherished, pleasant, lovely, sensuous 
and alluring; the sounds ...... smells, 
tastes bodily impressions 
cognizable by body-consciousness, 
coer desirable” (Sangitisutta, Digha 
N., Ariyapariyesana Sutta, Majjhima 
N. etc.) 


KAMATANHA, (Skt. Kama trsna), 
sensuous craving, craving for sensual 
pleasure. It is the first of three kinds 
of tanha and frequently mentioned in 
Nikayas. See Tanha q.v. 


KA MASOBHANACITTA, states of 
good constiousness experienced in 
the sensuous plane. According to 
Abhidhammattha-samgaha, all states 
of consciousness in this plane 
excepting the unwholesome (akusala) 
and those without roots (ahetuka) are 
lofty and pure. There are twenty-four 
states of consciousness (cittas) which 
are good or beautiful (sobhana) 
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experienced in the sensuous plane of 
existence (kamavacaraloka). These 
twenty-four: states of consciousness 
are called sobhana, because they 
produce or bring forth good effects or 
good results rooted in non-greed 
(alobha), non-malice (adosa) and non- 
delusion (amoha) - some connected 
with knowledge and some without 
knowledge. The inoperative 
consciousness (Kriya citta) does not 
produce any effect or bring forth result 
or fruit. The twenty-four states of good 
consciousness are as follows :- 


A. Eight type of moral (kusala) 
consciousness :- 


(1) State of consciousness which 
is automatic accompanied by 
cheerfulness and combined with 
knowledge. (Somanassa - sahagatam 
flana-sampayuttam asankharikarp). 


(2) States of consciousness which is 
volitional accompanied by pleasure 
and combined with knowledge 
(Somanassa sahagatamfianasam- 
payuttam sasankharikam). 


(3) State of consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied by 
cheerfulness but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Somanssa sahagatam 
flanavippayuttam asankharikam). 


(4) State of consciousness which 
is volitional, accompanied by 
cheerfulness but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Somanassa-sahagatam 
fiana-vippayuttam sasahkharikam). 
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(5) State of consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied by 
indifference and combined with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
hanasampayuttam sasankharikarm). 


(6) State of consciousness which 
is volitional, accompanied by 
indiffierence and with knowledge. 


(Upekkha - sahagatam fianasam- 
payuttam sasankharikam). 


(7) State of consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied 
by indifference but detached from 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
frtanavi-ppayuttam asankharikarm). 


(8) State of consciousness which 
is volitional, accompanied by 
indifference but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
Nanavi-ppayuttam sasankharikam). 

B. Eight types of resultant 
consciousness (vipakacitta): 


(9) Resultant consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied by 
cheerfulness and combined with 
knowledge. (Somanassa sahagatam 
fiana-sampayuttam asankharikam). 

(10) Resultant consciousness 
arising prompted or induced, 
accompanied by cheerfulness and 
combined with knowledge. 
(Somanassa sahagatam /fiana- 
sampayuttam sasankharikam). 


(11) Resultant consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied by 
cheerfulness but disconnected with 
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knowledge. (Somanassa sahagatam 
fana-vippayuttam asankharikam). 


(12) Resultant consciousness 
which is volitional, accompanied by 
cheerfulness but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Somanassa sahagatam 
fiana-vippayuttam sasankharikam). 


(13) Resultant consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied by 
indifference and combined with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
nhana-sampayuttam asankharikam). 


(14) Resultant consciousness 
which is volitional, accompanied by 
indifference and combined with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
fiana-sampayuttam sasankharikam). 


(15) Resultant consciousness 
arising automatically, accompanied by 
indifference but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
fiana-vippayuttam asankharikam). 


(16) Resultant consciousness 
which is volitional, accompanied by 
indifference but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
fiapa-vippayuttamr sasankharikam). 


C. Eight types of inoperative 
(Kiriya) consciousness. 


(17) Inoperative consciousness 
arising automatically, accompanied by 
cheerfulness and combined with 
knowledge. (Somanassa - sahagatam 
fíiana-sampayuttam asankharikam). 


(18) Inoperative consciousness 
arising prompted or induced and 


accompanied by cheerfulness and 
combined with knowledge. 
(Somanassa - sahagatam ñana- 
sampayuttam sasankharikam). 


(19) Inoperative consciousness 
arising automatically accompanied by 
cheerfulness but disconnected with 
knowledge. (Somanassa - sahagatam 
fíapna-vippayuttam asankharikam). 


(20) Inoperative consciousness 
arising prompted or induced, 
accompanied by cheerfulness but 
disconnected with knowledge. 
(Somanassa - sahagatam ñana- 
vippayuttam sasankharikam). 


(21) Inoperative consciousness 
arising automatically, accompanied by 
indifference and combined with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
fíana-sampayuttam asankharikam). 


(22) Inoperative consciousness 
arising prompted or induced 
accompanied by indifference and 
combined with knowledge. (Upekkha 
- sahagatam fana-sampayuttam 
sasankharikam). 


(23) Inoperative consciousness 
arising automatically, accompanied by 
indifference But disconnected with 
knowledge. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
fiana-vippayuttam asankharikam). 

(24) Inoperative consciousness 
arising prompted or induced, 
accompanied by indifference but 
disconnected with knowledge. 
(Upekkha - sahagatam /fiana- 
vippayuttam sasankharikam). 
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KAMAVACARA-CITTA, i.e., The state 
of consciousness which arises in the 
sensuous sphere (Kamaloka). The 
consciousness of the sensuous sphere 
is non-jhanic or non-reflective and the 
consciousness appertaining to the 
remaining three spheres is jhanic or 
reflective. The types of consciousness 
arising in the sensuous sphere may be 
both wholesome (kusala), and 
unwholesome (akusala), resultant 
(vipaka) and inoperative (kriya or 
kiriya), volitional (sasankharika) and 
automatic (asahkharika). The types of 
citta (consciousness) belonging to the 
remaining three bhumis are all 
wholesome (kusala) and volitional 
(sasankharika). The manuals of 
Buddhist psychological ethics speak 
of total fifty-four types of 
consciousness comprising of twelve 
immoral consciousness (akusala- 
cittani), twenty-four good 
consciousness (kamasobhanacitta, 
q.v.) and eighteen causeless 
consciousness (ahetuka-citta) in the 
sphere of sensuous world. 


KAMAVACARA-AKUSALA-CITTA, i.e, 
Immoral consciousness arising in the 
sensuous sphere. 


Twelve types of immoral or 
unwholesome (akusala) state of 
consciousness of this sphere of which 
eight are rooted in greed (lobha), two 
in hatred (dosa) and two in delusion 
(moha) are as follows :- 


A) The eight types rooted in greed 
(lobha). 


(1) State of consciousness which 
is automatic (asankharika) 
accompanied by cheerfulness or 
pleasure and connected with wrong 
view. (Somanassa - sahagatam 
ditt hisam-payuttam asankharikam). 

(2) State of consciousness which 
is volitional (sasankharikam) 
accompanied by cheerfulness and 
connected with wrong view. 
(Somanassa-sahagatam ditthisampa- 
yuttams asankharikam). 


(3) State of consciousness which 
is automatic accompanied by 
cheerfulness but without wrong or evil 
view. (Somanassa - sahagatam ditthi- 
vippayuttam sankharikam). 

(4) State of consciousness which 
is volitional accompanied by 
cheerfulness but disconnected with 
wrong view. (Somanassa-sahagatam 
ditthi-vippayuttamsasankharikam). 

(5) State of consciousness that 
arises automatically accompanied by 
indifference and connected with 
wrong view. (Upekkha-sahagatam 
ditthi-sampayuttam asankharikam). 

(6) State of consciousness which 
is volitional accompanied by 
indifference and connected with 
wrong view. (Upekkha-sahagatam 
ditthi-sampayuttam sasankharikam). 

(7) State of consciousness that 
arises automatically, accompanied by 
indifference and disconnected with 
wrong view. (Upekkha-sahagatam 
ditthi-vippayuttam asankharikam). 
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(8) State of consciousness which 
is volitional accompanied by 
indifference but disconnected with 
wrong view. (Upekkha-sahagatam 
ditthi-vippayuttam sasankharikam). 


B. The two types of consciousness 
rooted in ill will or aversion (dosa). 


(9) State of consciousness that 
arises automatically accompanied by 
moroseness or displeasure and 
associated with hurting propensity. 
(Domanassa-sahagatam patigha- 
sampayuttam asankharikam). 


(10) State of consciousness which 
is volitional accompanied by 
moroseness and associated with 
hurting propensity. (Domanassa- 
sahagatam patighasam payuttam 
sasankharikam). 


C. Two types of consciousness 
rooted in delusion (moha). 


(11) State of consciousness 
accompanied by indifference and 
associated with perplexity or sceptical 
doubt. (Upekkha -. sahagatam 
vicikiccha-sampayuttam). 


(12) State of consciousness 
accompanied by indifference and 
associated with haughtiness or 
restlessness. (Upekkha - sahagatam 
uddhacca-sampayuttam ). 
Ruparupavibhago. 

KAMUPADANA, sensuous clinging, 
or attachment. It is one of the 
four kinds of clinging (upadana, 
q.v.) others being clinging to wrong 


views (ditthupadana, q.v.), clinging to 
rituals and ceremonies (silabbatu- 
padana, q.v.) and clinging to 
personality belief (attavadupadana, 
q.v.) 

In the Dhammasangani (12, 14-17) 
it is explained thus : “Whatever with 
regard to sensuous objects there exists 
sensuous lust, sensuous desire, 
sensuous attachment, sensuous 
passion, sensuous deludedness, 
sensuous fetters, this is called 
sensuous clinging (kamupadana).” 


KAMESUMICCHACARA (Skt. kamesu 
mithyacara), one of the Dasa-akusala 
kammapatha. It means wrong conduct 
in sexual pleasure. Wrong conduct in 
sexual pleasure is defined as the truly 
blameworthy conduct in matters of 
sexual intercourse. The characteristic 
of wrong conduct in sexual pleasure 
is the violation arising in body door, 
through the unlawful intention of 
trespassing upon a person to whom 
one has no right of going. In this 
wrong conduct women have been 
divided into two groups married and 
unmarried, each group having ten 
classes. The ten classes of unmarried 
women consist of a woman under the 
guardianship of her mother, of her 
father, of her parents, of her brother, 
of her sister, .of her relatives, of her 
clan, of her spiritual guide, a woman 
under an engagement i.e. betrothed 
and a woman undergoing punishment. 
The ten classes of married women 
consist of one brought by wealth, one 
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who becomes a wife through her free 
will, one who becomes a wife through 
love of property, one who becomes a 
wife through love of garments, one 
lawfully wedded by the parents, one 
who is taken from the poorer classes, 
a slave wife, a servant wife, a wife 
captured in war and a housemistress 
kept sometime. Men have no right to 
go to these women and if they do so, 
they will be guilty of wrong conduct. 
The sin is smaller or greater according 
as the forbidden women is devoid of 
or endowed with virtues. There are 
four constituent factors of crime, viz. 
(1) the mind to enjoy, (2) the forbidden 
object, (3) effort to enjoy, and 
(4) the devices to obtain and actual 
possession. It has only one mean, 
namely, personal experience. 
Anguttara N.V. 258. 


KAYAKAMMA (Skt. Kayakarma), i.e., 
bodily actions. 


Out of the tenfold unwholesome or 
impure action (dasa _ akusala 
kammapatha, q.v.) bodily actions are 
killing or depriving any living being 
from life (panatipata, q.v.), stealing, 
i.e. taking other’s thing not given 
(adinnadana, q.v.) and wrong or evil 
conduct with regard to sensual things, 
i.e. unlawful sexual intercourse 
(kamesu micchacara) which are 
forbidden to all Buddhists and out of 
tenfold wholesome course of acton 
(dasa kusala kammapatha) bodily 
actions are avoidance of all kinds of 
bad or evil actions. 


KA YAGATASATI (Skt. Kayagata 
smrti), contemplation on body. 
According to Buddhaghosa, the 
practice of kayagatasati means that the 
contemplating monk is to ponder over 
the fact that this body itself from head 
to foot encased in skin and full of 
various impurities from the soles of 
fect up and from the crown of the head 
down. Buddhaghosa gives dctailed 
description of thirty-two parts of 
body, namely, hair of the head (kesa), 
hair of the body (loma), nails (nakha), 
teeth (danta), skin (taca), flesh 
(mamsa), sinews (naharu), bones 
(atthi), bone-marrow (a{{himifyja), 
kidney (vakka), heart (hadaya), lever 
-(yakana), right lung (kilomaka), 
spleen (pihaka), lungs (papphasa), 
intestine (anta), mesentery or 
intestinal tract (antaguna), stomach 
(udariya), excrement (karisa), bile 
(pitta), phlegm (semha), pus (pubba), 
blood (lohita), sweat (seda), fat 
(meda), tears (assu), scrum or grease 
(vasa), saliva (khela), mucus or snot 
(singhanika), synovic fluid (lasika), 
urine (mutta), Khuddakapatha and 
Buddhaghosa add one more with this 
traditional list of the Satipatthana 
sutta, that is brain (matthalunga) : 
The most popular way to practise 
this subject of meditation (kamma- 
tthana) is to repeat the list of things 
contained in the body hundreds or 
thousands of times either loudly or 
mentally and thereby induces 
concentration of mind. "Buddhaghosa 
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then gives many other directions about 
the best way of practising kayagata- 
sati and treats in detail the contents of 
the body a treatment which may well 
bear comparison to a modern 
anatomical study" (N. Dutt, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, I. p.225). 


KA YADASAKA (Skt. Kayada£aka) i.e., 
body decade. 


The kayadasaka means vitality and 
such organic qualities as are 
inseparable adjuncts together with the 
body or sense of touch. Abhidhamma 
Terminology in Ruparupavibhaga. 
KAYAVINNATTI (Skt. Kayavijfiapti), 
literally means making known by 
body. It is an Abhidhamma term for 
bodily expression belonging to 
corporeality group (rupa) which is 
classified in the Ruparupavibhaga 
into twenty-eight varieties. 
Kayavinfüatti is intimating element 
(dhatu). The intimation or expression 
by the body, according to the 
Ru pari pavibhaga, is cittaja i.e. born 
of mind. It is produced by co-nascent 
volition and conveys ideas. 


Buddhaghosa defines it thus, *One 
speaks of bodily expression" because 
it makes known an intention by means 
of bodily movement, and can itself be 
understood by the bodily movement 
which is said to be corporeal" 
(Visuddhimagga, pp.448, 530f). 


KAYANUPASSANA (Skt. Kayanupas- 
yana), contemplation on body is the 
first of the four applications of 
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mindfulness (satipatthana, q.v.), the 
others being vedananupassana (q.v.), 
cittanupassana (q.v.) and dhammanu- 
passana (q.v.). For detail see Kayasati- 
patthana (q.v.), Satipatthana (q.v.) 


KALACAKRAYANA. see MANTRAYANA. 


KASYAPIYA (Pali Kassapika). This 
was a Buddhist sect, which according 
to Dipavamsa, emerged out of the 
Sarvastivada (Pali Sabbatthavada) 
school. As both originated from 
Theravada so its doctrines agreed 
fairly with those of Theravada. It was 
also known a sthaviriya. In the works 
of Taranatha and Chen lun, it was 
known as Suvarsaka while in 
Bhavya's works it was called 
Saddharmavarsaka (A.C. Banerjee, 
Buddhism in India and Abroad, p.94). 
Prof. Przyluski in his Le Councile de 
Rajagrha (pp.317-18) identifies the 
Haimavatas, a later sect, with the 
Kadyapiyas on the following 
grounds:— 


(i) In the Cylonese chronicles, the 
apostles sent to Himavanta are 
Majjhima and Dundubhissara of the 
Kassapagotta. 


(ii) On the relic caskets discovered 
in the stupas of Sonari and Sanchi are 
inscribed (a) sapurisasa Kasapagotasa 
savahemavatacariyasa - and 
(b) sapurisasa kotiputasa kasapatosa 
sabahemavatacariyasa. 


(iii) There are other inscriptions 


which mention Majjhima and 
Dunubhissara. Prof. Przyluski adds 
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that there can be doubt about fact that 
the monks of Kassapagotta were 
responsible for the propagation of 
Buddhism in the Himavanta. This sect 
also claims Kassapa as its founder, so 
the same sect was known by two 
names, one local as Haimavata and the 
other after its founder Kassapa as Ka£ 
apiya (Kasyapiya). The Chinese 
pilgrims refer to by the name, the 
Kafapiyas. But Dr. N. Dutt opines that 
the conclusion drawn by Prof. 
Przyluski from the inscriptional 
evidences does not appear to be 
logical. In the inscriptions it is stated 
that some monks of Kassapagotta 
propagated Buddhism in Himavanta, 
but there is nothing to show that the 
Kassapagotta monks necessarily 
belonged to the Kagapiya school. 
Hence the identification of Kagapiyas 
with the Haimavatas is 
not tenable (Early Monastic 
Buddhism, Vol. II. pp.165-66). The 
Kagapiyas had a Tripitaka of their 
own. 


Sttrapitaka — Dirgha — agama 
Madhyama — agama 
Ekottara — agama 
Samyukta — agama 
Ksudraka — agama 


Vinayapitaka — Bhikgupratimoksa 
Bhiksunipratimoksa 
Kathina | 
Matrka 
Ekottara 


Abhidharmapitaka — 
Saprasnakavibhanga 
Aprasnakavibhanga 
Samgraha 
Comparative Table 


The Ka£yapiyas held the opinion 
that arhats had both ksayajiiana and 
anutpadajnana. They were not subject 
to passion. Samskaras perish every 
moment. They would arise due to the 
consequences of the past and not the 
future. They thus believed in the 
consequences of the actions. In the 
Kathavatthu are discussed the view- 
points of the Kasyapiyas. It is told that 
they made a compromise between the 
Sarvastivadins and the Vibhajjavadins - 
(Buddhism in India and Abroad, 
p.95). 


KINCANA, appendent, the evil 
something that sticks or adheres to the 
character of a man, and which he must 
get rid of, if he wants to attain to a 
higher moral condition (PED). 


It is defined as the three impurities 
of lust (raga), hate (dosa), and 
delusion (moha) : Digha Nikaya III 
p.217. Its opposite, without 
attachment (Kificanam natthi) is used 
as an attribute of an arhat 
(Dhammapada verse, 421). 


KIRIYA (or Kriya) CITTA, 
functionless consciousness or 
karmically inoperative consciousness. 
It is a name for such states of 
consciousness as are neither 
karmically wholesome (kusala) nor 
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unwholesome (akusala) nor karma- 
results (vipaka), that is they function 
independently of karma. 


KUKKUCCA (Skt. Kaukptya), lit. 


"wrongly - performedness", i.e., 
scrupls, remorse, worry. It is one of 
karmically unwholesome (akusala) 
mental faculties which, whenever it 
arises, is associated with hateful 
consciousness. It is repentance over 
wrong things done, and right things 
neglected. Combined words 
uddhacca-kukkacca meaning 
restlessness and worry are counted as 
one of the five mental hindrances 
(nivarana q.v.). 


KUSALA (Skt. Ku&la), i.e., karmically 
wholesome or ‘profitable’, salutary, 
morally good, skilful. 


Connotations of the term 'Kusala', 
according to Atthasalini, are : of good 
health, blameless, productive or 
favourable karma-result. It is defined 
in the Sammadtthi sutta as the ten 
wholesome (or good) courses of 
action (dasa kusala kammapathta). 


'Karmically wholesome’ or 
kusalas are all those karmical volitions 
(kamma-cetana) and the 
consciousness and mental factors or 
concomitants associated therewith, 
which are accompanied by two or 
three wholesome root (kusalamü la), 
i.e., by greedlessness (alobha) and 
hatelessness (adosa), and in some 
cases also by non-delusion (amoha) or 
wisdom (paififia). Such states of 


consciousness are regarded as 
'karmically wholesome’ ‘as they are 
cause of favourable karma results and 
contain the seeds of a happy destiny 
or rebirth. From this explanation, two 
facts should be noted (1) it is volition 
that makes a state of consciousness, 
or an act, ‘good’ or ‘bad’; (2) the moral 
criterion in Buddhism is the presence 
or absence of the three moral or 
wholesome roots. 


The above explanations refer to 
mundane (lokiya) wholesome 
consciousness. Supermundane 
wholesome (lokuttarakusala) states, 
i.e., the four paths of sanctity, (namely, 
Sotapattimagga, Sakadagamimagga, 
Anagamimagga and Arahattamagga), 
have as results only the corresponding 
four fruitions (namely, Sotapattiphala, 
Sakadagamiphala, Anagamiphala, 
Arahattaphala); they do not constitute 
karma, nor do they lead to rebirth, and 
this applies also to the good actions 
of an Arahat and his meditative states, 
which are all karmically inoperative. 


KUSALA-MULA (Skt. Kusalamula), 
the wholesome roots or roots of 
meritorious action, are greedlessness 
(alobha), hatelessness (adosa) and 
non-delusion (amoha). 


They are identical with Kusalahetu. 
(Ref. Majjhima N.I. p. 47; Digha N. 
III, p. 214; Anguttara N.I. p.203). 


KOSOHITAVATTHAGUYHATA (B. 
Skt. Kosopagatavastiguhyata ). 


One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on body of a great 
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man (Mahapurisa) who is either 
Buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakravarti raja) enumerated in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts, is Kosohitavattha-guyhata i.e., 
pudendum or the male organ is 
concealed in a sheath. The 
Sumangalavilasini (p.447) describes 
elaborately that his male organ is 
concealed or hidden in sheath like that 
of a bull or an elephant or others or 
pericarp of golden lotus. 


This sign in the private part of the 
body of a superman has been termed 
in the  Lalitavistara (p.75), 
Mahavyutapatti (p.6) and the 
Boddhisattvabhumi (p.359) as 
‘kosopagatavastiguhyata’. The 
Gandavytha Sutra (p.310) says that 
his male organ is well hidden and 
concealed like that of an elephant or a 
horse. The Abhidharmadipa (p.188) 
furnishes a more detailed description 
that the male organ of a great man is 
in perfect form hidden like an 
elephant, horse's or he-goat's or ram's. 


KLESA VARANA-JNEYA VARANA, Veils 
of defilements and knowledge. 


The Mahayanists distinguish 
themselves from the Hinayanists by 
saying that they seek the both removal 
of klesavarapa and Jiieyavarana and 
this is possible by the realisation of 
both pudgalagtinyata (non-existence 


of self) and dharmasunyata i.e., 
essenceless-ness of worldly 
phenomena. According to them the 
Hinayanists realise only the Pudgala- 
$unyatà and thereby remove 
klesavarana. They, therefore, attain 
vimukti (Pali vimutti) i.e., 
emancipation from deflements (kle£a) 
but they lack true knowledge as 
conceived by the Mahayanists 
namely, dharmaśūnyatā, because they 
do not remove jiieyavarana. 
Hinayanists, however, do not admit 
their inferiority with regard to jana, 
for they consider that the destruction 
of avidya (ignorance of truth, i.e., four 
noble truths) or in other words, 
attainment of true knowledge 
(sammaditthi) is the only means to 
emancipation (pañña-vimutti) and this 
is affected by Arahats in the same way 
by the Buddhas. The Arahats are often 
mentioned in the Pali texts as attaining 


.ssambodhi i.e., enlightenment. 


But the truth, according to the 
Mahayanists, is Su nyata or Dharma- 
nairatmya. The Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra (p.133; Kasyapaparivarta p.115) 
says that he who knows the dharmas 
as devoid of atman knows the truth. 
Of the seven reasons adduced by the 
Sutralankara (p.171) to show why 
Mahayana should. be considered 
superior to Hinayana, one is that 
knowledge of the Mahayanists is on 
a higher level because. it penetrates 
both Pudgala-nairatmya and Dharma- 
nairatmya. The Trimdsika (Vijüa- 
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ptimatratasiddhi, p.15) points out very 
clearly the difference between 
Pudgalanairatmya and Dharmanai- 
ratmya. It says that the realisation of 
the two forms of Nairatmya is needed 
for the removal of the two veils 
(avaraga), namely, klesavarana, 
i.e, that of defilements or passions 
(klesa) and Jiieyavarana, i.e., that 
hindering true knolwdge (Jüeya). 


KH 


KHANA (Skt. Ksaga), moment of 
consciousness. 


There are the three phases in a 
moment of consciousness, i.e., 
uppada, (Skt. utpada) meaning arising, 
thiti (Skt. sthiti) meaning staying and 
bhanga meaning breaking, or 
dissappearance are probably for the 
first time in the commentaries, but 
there is a close parallel in two Sutta 
texts which may have been the source 
for that teaching of a three-phase 
moment of consciousness: 'There are 
three characteristics of what is 
conditioned (sahkhatassa lakkhana) : 
an arising (uppada) is apparent, a 
passing away (vayo) is apparent, a 
change in the existing (thitassa 
afifiathattarp is apparent (Afiguttara N. 
I. The same three phases are 
mentioned in the Samyutta N. where 
they are applied to each of the five 
aggregates (paficakkhandhas; 
Samyutta IT. pp.37-38). 


KHANTI (Skt. Ksanti), tolerance, 
patience, etc. 


Toleration is one of the most 
Important virtues, which has a vital 
role in Buddhist individual and social 
life. The Pali word Khanti (Skt. 
Ksanti) synonymous with titikkha 
(Skt. titikgsa) signifies toleration, 
patience, forbearance, endurance, 
forgiveness, which are also almost 
synonymous in meaning. Khanti 
(toleration or patience) is defined in 
Khantivadi Jataka (No. 313) thus : 
‘Not to be angry when living among 
abusive, harmful and blaming people 
(akkosantesu paribhasantsu 
paharantesu akujjhana-bhavo). 


Here the story of this famous 
Jataka may be summarized to 
enlighten about the characteristics of 
toleration as an example. In this Jataka 
it is told how an ascetic, who is 
represented as a previous Incarnation 
of the Buddha, that is Bodhisatto, 
bravely faced a severe ordeal. 
Bodhisatta in this case was born in a 
very rich Brahmin family and after his 
parents' death leaving the house, 
embraced the life of an ascetic and 
entered into Himalaya mountain. Later 
for collection of sour and salt he came 
to the city of Varanasi where through 
the kind hospitality of the royal 
general, he stayed in the royal garden. 
One day the king of Varanasi, who 
was very harsh and cruel by nature 
went down to the garden with a 
company of nautch girls. He being 
drunk fell asleep, and meanwhile his 
female attendants roamed about the 
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garden and came across the ascetic 
Bodhisatta who was sitting under a 
Sala-tree. His composed countenance 
and self-possessed manner attracted 
both their attention and respect. He 
preached the doctrine to them, who sat 
around him attentively listening to his 
sermon. The king awoke and not 
finding the women and discovering 
where they were, came to the scene. 
Naturally he was in great rage and 
lavished violent and abusive language 
upon the ascetic. 


He asked what his doctrine was, to 
which the ascetic replied that his 
doctrine was to be tolerant and not be 
angry. | 

The angry king asked the 
executioner to give ascetic good blows 
with a scourge of thorns on his four 
sides. 


This was done. It broke his skin and 
flesh, and blood came down in a 
stream. The king asked him again 
what his doctrine was, to which the 
ascetic gave the same answer and he 
said further that his patience rested in 
his heart, which, therefore, was 
impossible for the king to see. The 
king's anger was increased. He 
ordered the executioner to cut 
successively two arms, two legs, two 
ears and the nose of the ascetic, 
satisfied with this cruel deed, the king 
went away. The general came and did 
what he could do for the ascetic. He 
requested him not to be angry with any 


body else but the king who had done 
such a great harm but the ascetic 
replied in verse. May the king who has 
had my arms, legs, ears and nose cut 
off, live long, man like me never give 
way to anger. 


Fictitious and clad with usual 
Indian exaggeration as this story is, it 
is still Buddhistic in nature, and it 
affords us ample evidancc of the moral 
value of toleration, patience, fortitude 
and forgiveness. The Buddha teaches 
us to be strict or rather unsparing in 
controlling ourselves, but the same 
time we must be tolerant in forgiving 
Others. Strict self-control and 
tolerance towards, others are two 
prominent virtues. Be strict in 
controlling yourself, but be 
benevolent, liberal, and tolerant 
towards others. And patience will be 
invariable for maintaining such 
equanimity. It is thus through the 


power of patience (khantibala) that we 


can destroy our mental evils and 
thereby build up noble characters, that 
we can endure the obstacles and 
hardships of life, that we can forgive 
the provocation, insult, or injury, 
which we meet with in our daily life. 
Sanskrit version of the Pali 
Khantivada Jataka is Ksanti Jataka 
(fatakamala pp.253-268) which 
contains similar story. No mind can 
be nobler than that of a person who 
blesses another who has caused his 
limbs to be mutilated. And this noble- 
mindedness can only be attained 
through the power of patience. 
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Efficacy and great importance of 
toleration (khanti) or patience 
(titikkha) has been extolled in the Pali 
texts especially in the Jatakas. We hear 
from the mouth of the Buddha: 
Toleration (khanti) which is long 
suffering (titikkha) is the best 
devotion, the Buddhas declare the 
Nibbana is the highest, for he is not 
renunciated (pabbajita) who strikes 
others, he is not real ascetic (samana) 
who insults others (Dhammapada, 
verse 184; Digha Nikaya, II. p.49). 
Him I call indeed a Brahmana who, 
though he has committed no offence, 
endures reproach, blows and bonds, 
who has made patience his strong 
support (Akkosam vadhabandhaiica 
aduttho yo titikkhati khantibalam 
balanikam tamahambrumi Brahmano 
- Dhammapada, V. 399; suttanipata V. 
623). There is nothing surpassing 
patience (Khantiya bhiyyo na vijjati, 
Samyutta N. I.p.226). 


Toleration is included in the Ten 
perfections (Dasa Paramita) of the 
Bodhisatto and regarded essential to 
the attainment of Buddhahood, the 
highest human attainment. (Jataka I. 
22). 


Buddhaghosa, the famous 
commentator in his Visuddhimagga 
(p.295) describes the efficacy of 
toleration in meditation thus: A 
meditator who wants to develop 
loving kindness (metta) the first of the 
four Brahmaviharas, should severe the 
impediments and learn the meditation 
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subject (kammatthana). To start with 
he should review the danger in hate 
(dosa) and the advantage in patience 
(khantiyafica anisamso) for, hate has 
to be abandoned and patience attained 
in the development of this meditation 
subject. 


Self control forms an important 
part of the Buddhist self-culture, and 
it is quite natural that toleration or 
endurance in face of hardship, mental 
suffering or bodily pain, or 
perseverance in pursuit of a certain 
aim and end, should be regarded as a 
highly valuable virtue. In fact 
tolerance, patience, endurance, 
forbearance, humility, contentment 
and other virtues of a kindred nature 
are only different forms of self control, 
when a man has completely and 
perfectly controlled himself, he will 
naturally be perfect in these virtues. 
Religious life, whether in the case of 
Buddhists or others, is a series of 
constant struggles in abstaining from 
evils whether mental or physical on 
the one hand, and in pursuing what is 
regarded as good or holy on the other; 
and necessity Qf tolerance, endurance 
or perseverance in either case goes 
without saying. In other words, in the 
subordination of lower impulses to 
higher, which in one sense forms the 
aim and process of moral or religious 
culture, endurance or perseverance are 
of the utmost importance. Whether for 
his own sake or for others, the 
religious man will have perpetually to 
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make strenuous efforts. Gautama 
Buddha himself did this, his disciples 
did this. In the Ariyapariyesana Sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya (I. pp.160- 
175) itis described what a hard efforts 
the Buddha had made for the 
attainment of Enlightenment 
(sambodhi). Patience in this case was 
shown in the abnegation of the 
comforts of life and the struggle 
against human passions, and on the 
other hand in the ardent pursuit of a 
noble object. Accroding to the 
legendary accounts of Buddha's life, 
he had on several occasions to fight 
against Mara, the incarnation of 
wickedness or the personification of 
the evil side of human nature. With 
lingered patience he subdued these 
defilements or evils of human nature 
and attained summum bonum of life. 


We have to persevere not only for 
the attainment of noble object, but 
even in our daily life we have so much 
to endure pain, physical or mental, 
difficulty, poverty, sickness, various 
sorts of impediments, must be borne 
with unfaltering firmness of the mind. 
Furthermore, we may meet with 
provocation, insult, threat or even 
injury, against which in the majority 
of cases we can do nothing better than 
be patient. If we return violence by 
violence, there will be no end of 
violence, enmity will give rise to 
enmity, revenge will rouse more 
revenge; resentment can never be 
conquered by resentment and hatred 


will only beget hatred. These evils 
may be overcome by the antidotes of 
love, sympathy, forgiveness, 
tolerance, etc. the examples of which 
the Buddha has given both in speech 
and in deed. Buddha's words recorded 
in the Dhammapada (verses 
3,4,5,195), Vinayapitaka (1.p.349) and 
the Jataka (No. 371) run thus : He 
abused me, he beat me, he defeated 
me, he robbed me - in those who 
harbour such thoughts hatred will 
never cease (Akkocchi mam avadhi 
mam ajini mam ahasi me ye ca tam 
upanayhanti veram  tesag na 
sammati). But those who do not 
harbour such thoughts, hatred, ceases 
in them. Hatred does not cease by 
hatred, at any time hatred can be 
overcome by love, this is the eternal 
law (Na hi verena verani 
sammantidhakudacanam averena ca 
sammanti esa dhammo sanantano). 
Tolerance as an excellent social virtue 
occupies a prominent placc in 
Buddhism. The Buddha himsclf was 
a person of a wonderfully tolerant 
nature, and in overlooking insults or 
injuries which his religious opponents 
inflicted upon him, in recognizing the 
doctrinal points of other philosophical 
or religious systems in forgiving the 
faults which his disciples consciously 
or unconsciously committed or in 
recommending his new converts to 
offer food and drink to their old 
teachers, he showed an unparalleled 
toleration. While the self-regarding 
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virtues of Buddhism are generally 
strict, the other-regarding or social 
virtues, one of which is toleration, are 
of conspicuously catholic nature. Be 
strict and controlled to yourself, be 
tolerant to others - this is the gist of 
Buddhist moral idea. 


The Buddha always used to see his 
disciplies with fatherly eyes. He never 
became angry and used harsh 
language if any disciple committed 
any offence or quarreled among 
themselves. He simply rebuked 
politely and made them understand 
that their activitity was not proper but 
harmful to the wellbeing of the Sangha 
(Vinaya Pitaka I. pp. 454, 84-85, 154, 
357-59; IT 1, 178). Many Jatakas such 
as Lakkhana Jataka (11), Kuranga- 
miga (21), WVanarinda (57), 
Silavanaga (72), Saccankila (73), 
Manicora (194), Sumsumara Jataka 
(208) etc. relate that the group of six 
notorious monks (Chavaggiya 
bhikkhu ), who gave so much trouble 
to the Buddha by their constant evil- 
doing, was merely blamed for it in the 
words. Devadatta, the Buddha's own 
cousin, who attempted several times 
to murder the Buddha and plotted to 
cause a schism in the Sangha, after 
failing in the attempt to take over their 
leadership upon himself was merely 
told to be publicly denounced by the 
community as his words and actions 
were not in accordance with the 
Buddha's doctrine. 


The Buddha was also tolerant 
towards contemporary heretics as he 
had no prejudice against their 
ceremonies, though on many 
occasions he taught the uselessness of 
ceremony and asceticism. The most 
noteworthy instance of toleration, 
which he showed towards Nigantha 
Nataputta (Mahavira) when he 
(Buddha) converted Siha, general of 
the Licchavi tribe, who was original 
follower of Mahavira, he allowed Siha 
to offer food and drink to his former 
teacher. The toleration on the part of 
Buddha pleased the general very much 
(Ref. Jataka II, p.262). Thus tolerance 
brings peace to the individual and 
harmony to the society as well. 


KHANDHA (Skandha), the five groups 
of existence, alternate rendering, 
aggregates, categories of clingings 
objects. 


These are the five aspects in which 
the Buddha has summed up all 
physical and mental phenomena of 
existence, and which appear to the 
ignorant man as his ego or personality 
to wit, (1) the coporeality group 
(rüpakkhamdha), (2) the feeling group 
(vedana-kkhandha), (3) the percep- 
tion group (saffiakkhandha), 
(4) the mental formation group 
(sankhara-kkhandha) and (5) the 
consciousness group (vififianakkhan- 
dha). Samyutta Nikaya says, 
"Whatever there exists of corporeal 
things, whether past, present or future, 
one's own or eternal, gross or subtle, 
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lofty or low, far or near, all that 
belongs to the corporeality group 
(rüpakkhandha). Whatever there 
exists of feeling (vedana)...of 
perception (safifia)...... of mental 
formation (san khara)....... of 
consciousness all that belongs to the 
consciousness group (vififianakkhan- 
dha). Anothazaer division is that into 
two groups mind and corporeality 
(nama-rupa), whilst in the 
Dhammasangani all the phenomena 
are treated by way of three groups — 
consciousness (vififiiana), mental 
factors (vedana, safifia, sahkhara) and 
corporeality. What is called individual 
existence is in reality nothing but a 
mere process of those mental and 
physical phenomena, a process that 
since time immemorial has been going 
on, and that also after death will still 
continue for unthinkably long periods 
of time. These five groups 
(paficakkhandha), however, neither 
singly nor collectively constitute any 
self- dependent real ego-entity, or 
personality (atta-atman), nor is there 
to be found any such entity apart from 
them. Hence the belief in such an Ego- 
entity or personality, as real in the 
ultimate sense, proves a mere 
illusion." 


“When all constituent parts are 
there, 


The designation ‘cart’ is used; 


Just so, where the five groups exist 
of ‘living being’ do we speak. . 
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In the Samyutta Nikaya Khandha 
Samyutta there is the following short 
definition of these five groups :- 
"What, O monks is the corporeality 
group? The four primary elements 
(mahabhuta or dhatu) and corporeality 
depending thereon, this is called the 
corporeality-group (rupakkhandha). 


"What O Monks, is the feeling 
group? There are six classes of 
feeling; due to visual impression, to 
sound impression, to odour 
impression, to taste impression, to 


bodily impression, to mind 
impression. 
“What, O Monks, is the 


Perception-Group? There are six 
classes of perception : perception of 
visual objects, of sounds, of odours, 
of tastes, of bodily impressions, and 
of mental impressions ....... 


*What, O Monks, is the Group of 


Mental Formations? There are six 


classes of volitional states (cetana) : 
with regard to visual objects, to 
sounds, to odours, to tastes, to bodily 
impressions, and to mind objects. 


“What, O Monks, is the 
consciousness-Group? There are six 
classes of consciousness : eye- 
censciousness, ear-consciousness, 
nose-consciousness, tongue- 
consciousnes, body-consciousness 
and mind-consciosuness". 


About the inseparability of the 
groups it is said in the Mahaveddlla- 
Satta of Majjhima Nikaya. 
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“Whatever, O Brother, there exists 
of feeling, of perception and of mental 
formations, these things are associated, 
not dissociated, and it is impossible to 
separate one from the other and show 
their difference. For whatever one fee 
ne perceives, and whatever one 
perceives, of this one is conscious". 


Further : “Impossible is it for any 
one to explain the passing out of one 
existence and the entering into a new 
existence, or the growth, increase and 
development of consciousness 
independent of corporeality, feeling, 
perception and mental formation". 
Samyutta N. II. p. 86. 


Regarding the Impersonality 
(anattà) and Emptiness (sufifiata) of 
the five groups, it is said: 


“Whatever there is of corporeality, 
fceling, perception, mental formations 
and consciousness, whether past, 
present or future, one's own or 
external, gross or subtle, lofty or low, 
far or near, this one should understand 
according to reality and true wisdom: 
*This does not belong to me this am I 
not, this is not my Ego". 


Further in the Khandha Samyutta 
says : "Suppose that a man who is not 
blind were to behold the many bubbles 
on. the Ganges as they are driving 
along; and he should watch them and 
carefully examine them. After 
carefully examining them, however, 
they will appear to him empty, unreal 
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and unsubstantial. In exactly the same 
way does the monk behold all the 


corporeal phenomena ....... feelings 
aod perceptions .......... mental 
formations .................... states of 
consciousness, whether they be of the 
past, present or future .............. far or 


near. And he watches them and 
examines them carefully; and after 
carefully examining them, they appear 
to him empty, unreal and 
unsubstantial". 


The five groups are compared, 
respectively, to a lump of froth, a 
bubble, a mirage, a coreless plaintain 
stem, and a conjuring trick (ibid). 


See the Khandha samyutta of 
Samyutta Nikaya. 


KHINASAVA (Skt. Ksipasrava), one 
whose cankers are destroyed or one 
who is canker-free. It is a name for 
the Arahat or holy one who is 
emancipated. The state of Arahatship 
is frequently-called Asavakkhaya i.e. 
the destruction of the cankers. The 
Suttas of the Pali Nikayas conclude 
with the attainment of Arahantship by 
the listeners, Often and with the words 
“During this utterance, the hearts of 
the bhikkhus were freed from the 
cankers through clinging more” 
(onus anupadaya asavehi cittani 
vimuficimusanti). 


(Vinaya P.I. p. 183, Majjhim N. I. 
p. 145 II p. 43, VII p. 30, Digha N.III 
pp. 97, 133, 235). 
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G 


G ATI (ts), (lit. going), course of 
existence, destiny. There are five 
courses of existence (pafica-gati): hell 
(niraya), animal kingdom (tiracchana), 
ghost realm (peta), human world 
(manussaloka) and heavenly world 
(devaloka), Digha Nikaya - III. p.234. 


Of these, the first three are counted 
as woeful destiny of beings (duggati) 
and remaining two as happy destiny 
(sugati), Paficagatidipana. 


GANTHA (Skt. Grantha), ties. There 
are four ties, the bodily tie of 
covetousness (abhijjhà kayagantho), 
of ill-will (vyapada), of clinging to 
rule and ritual (silabbata-paramáasa) 


and of dogmatical fanaticism 
(idamsaccabhi-nivesa), Digha 
Nikaya-Ill. p.230. 

GARUKA KAMMA (Skt. Guru- 


Karma), weighty action. This is a type 
of action which is judged from point 
of strength of the effect or priority of 
its result (vipaka). 


The weighty (garuka) wholesome 
(kusala) or unwholesome (akusala) 
actions (kamma) are ripening earlier 
than the light and rarely performed 
actions. 


Buddhaghosa defines the garuka 
karma in his Visuddhimagga (p.601) 
thus : The weighty karma, whether 
moral or immoral (Kusalam va hoti 
akusalam va) which among the 
weighty and light deeds (garuka 
agarukesu) is a deed such as killing a 
mother, or a very good deed 


(mahaggata-kammam) is the first to 
give fruit. 


GAHATTHASI LA (Skt. Grhastha£ila), 
i.e. moral precepts for householders 
as lay devotees. 


Observance of moral precepts 
(silas, q.v.) forms the first step in the 
spiritual progress of a person. So in 
all religions including Buddhism, the 
first demand that is made of the 
followers is observance of moral 
precepts, that is, restraint in physical 
actions including speech. For the 
monks and nuns, Buddha prescripbed 
a number of moral duties and 
obligations, some of which arc 
codified in the Bhikkhu patimokkha 
and Bhikkhuni patimokkha, while for 
the unordained novices (samaperas) 
are prescribed the well-known ten 
silas (dasa-sila or dasa sikkhapada, 
q.v.), or which the first five called 
paficasila (q.v.) are meant for all lay- 


devotees (upasaka-upasika), the more 


faithful among them are allowed to 
observe the eight silas (Afthasila, q.v.) 
on the uposatha (q.v.) days, with the 
option of observing all the ten silas. 
These five or eight silas are called by 
Buddhaghosa gahatthasilas (Visu- 
ddhimaga, p.15). 


GOTRABHU, lit, ‘Who has entered the 
lineage (of the noble ones), i.e. the 
Matured One. 


The ‘Matured One’ is, “He who is 
endowed with those. things, 
immediately upon which follows the 
entrance into the noble path (ariya- 
magga), this person is called “Matured 
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One" (Puggalapafifatti p.13). In the 
commentary to this passage it is said : 
"He who through perceiving Nirvana 
(Nibbana) leaves behind the whole 
multitude of worldlings (puthujjana, 
q.v.), the family of worldlings, the 
circle of worldlings, the designation 
of a worldling and enters into the 
multitude of the Noble ones, the 
family of the Noble ones, the circle of 
the Noble ones, and reaches the 
designation of a Noble one, such being 
is called a Matured One." By this state 
of consciousness is meant the 
lightning-like transitional stage 
between the state of a worldling and 
that of a sotapanna. Gotrabhu is 
mentioned in this sense, i.e. as 9th 
ariyapuggala (q.v.) in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (IV. p. 373; V. p 23). 


GOPAKHAMUTA (Skt. Gopaksmata). 
One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic mark on the body of a 
great man (Mahapurisa) who is either 
the Buddha or a universal monarch 


(cakravarti raja) as enumerated in the 
Maha-padana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya (ii. p.19, 
III, p.167); the Brahmayu Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (ii.p.137) and some 
of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts is 
gopakhamuta, i.e., having eye lashes 
like the cow. This comparison has 
been applied only to show the beauty 
of eye-lashes of a great man. The 
Sumangalavilasini (p.451) explains 
that his eye-lashes completely 
surrounding the eyes are thick like a 
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black calf's (kalavacchaka), bright 
like red calf's (ratta vacchaka) and soft 
like a new born red calf's eye-lashes. 
But others, or common men's eye 
protuberances (akkhi-gandata) i.e., 
swelling part of eye are like the eyes 
of elephant or mouse which are deep 
(gambhira) and coming out 
(viniggata). But the great man has very 
soft (mudu), glossy (siniddho), blue 
and subtle eye-lashes like a pearl of 
necklace (manigulikani) shining after 
washing. 


Sanskrit Buddhist texts like the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), Bodhisatt- 
vabhumi (p.260), Mahavyutpatti (p.5) 
and the Arthaviniscaya Sutra (p.300) 
have only mentioned this sign as 
gopakgmanetra. According to the 
Gandavyuha Sūtra (p.311) a great 
man's eye-lashes are pure like a lotus, 
equally even, excellent, long, 
complete and well established. 
According to Abhidharmadipa (p.189) 
his eye-lashes are placed at lower and 
upper portion and curved which are 
not joined together and long like the 
eye-lashes of a cow. 


Digha Nikaya Vol. II & III (P.T.S.); 
Majjhima Nfkaya, Part II P.T.S.); 
Sumahgalavilasini (P.T.S.); 


CAKKA (Skt. Cakra), wheel. 


According to Buddhist texts it is one 
of the seven precious possessions 
(satta-ratana) of a righteous ‘world 
emperor' (cakkavatti), he who owns 
the wheel. From this derives the 
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figurative expression, Dhamma- 
cakka. The name of the Buddha's first 
sermon is the Dhammacakkappa- 
vattana sutta, 1.e., the discourse of the 
turning of the wheel of Law. 


Another figurative meaning of 
cakka is 'blessing'. There are four 
such auspicious wheels or blessings : 
living in a suitable locality (patiru pa- 
desavasa), company of good people 
(sappurisà vassayo), meritorious act 
done in the past (pubbeca katapu- 
ññata) right inclinations (attasamma- 
panidhi) : Afiguttara N. II. p.32). 


CAKKHA YATANA (Skt. Caksvaya- 
tana), the base or sphere of eye, i.e., 
visual organ. See A yantana, q.v. 


CAKKHU (Skt. Caksu), eye or visual 
organ. The following five kinds of 
'eyes' are mentioned and explained in 
the Culla Niddesa, P.T.S. ed. p. 235, 
the first three kinds also in Itivuttaka, 
(p.52), 1) the physical eye 
(mamsa-cakkhu), 2) the divine eye 
(dibba-cakkhu), 3) the eye of wisdom 
(pafifia-cakkhu), 4) the eye of a 
Buddha (Buddha-cakkhu), 5) the 
eye of all-round knowledge (samanta- 
cakkhu, a frequent appellation of 
Buddha). 


CATU-PARISUDDHISILA - (Skt. 
Catuh-Pariduddhigila). The fourfold 
classification of sila which leads to the 
purification and perfection of the life 
of the Buddhist disciple. The term is 
not found in canonical Pali literature 
in its discussions on sila. However, the 
term parisuddhisila is used in the very 


general sense of a code of good living 
leading to purity in the 
Patisambhidamagga (I.p.42). It is 
Buddhaghosa, who introduces us to 
this subject of catuparisuddhisila, 
more or less, at the commencement 
of his Visuddhimagga. The four items 
of Catuparisuddhisila are :— 


1. Patimokkhasamvarasila (moral 
precept) which brings about restraint 
in relation to the codified law of the 
Patimokkha. First, a monk is required 
to be well restrained according to the 
two hundred twenty-seven 
disciplinary rules of the Patimokkha, 
the code of rules included in the 
Suttavibhan ga, a book of the 
Vinayapitaka. We frequently meet 
with the expression : Patimokkha- 
samvara-samvuto. The monk should 
also be discreet in his conduct and 
movements, i.e., he must not commit 
any wrong either bodily or verbally in 
carrying out the affairs of his daily life 
(acara), or by frequenting places 
(gocara) unfit for a Buddhist monk 
(bhikkhu). He must always be afraid 
of the commission of the slightest 
offence (anumattesu vajjesu bhaya- 
dassavi) and in general be 
observant of all moral precepts 
(samadaya sikkhati sikkhapadesu; 
Ganaka-Moggallana sutta, Majjhima 
N. III, Vibhanga, pp.246-8). 


2. Indriya-samvara-sila, sila which 
brings about restraint of the sense- 
faculties. Next to the observance of 
the general moral laws and 
Patimokkha rules, it is enjoined that 
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monk must be so restrained in his 
organs of sense that although these 
may be functioning as usual the mind 
of the bhikkhu will not be swayed by 
the characteristic or the qualities, 
whether good or bad of the things 
seen, heard, smelt, felt or tasted by 
sense organs (Vibhanga p.249). 

3. Ajivaparisuddhi-sila, sila which 
brings about purity or blamelessness 
of livelihood. A monk should exercise 
sufficient restraint with regard to his 
food. He must always remember that 
he takes not for making his body good- 
looking but just its maintenance in 
order to be able to lead a holy life 
(bhojane mattafinu hohi, patisahkha 
yoniso aharam ahareyyasi neva 
davaya na madaya na mandanaya na 
vibhu sanaya yiivadeva imassa ka yassa 
thitiya yapanaya vihimsuparatiya 
brahmacariyanuggahaya). 

In the Patimokkha there is number 
of restrictions imposed on a monk for 
the manner in which he should take 
food, and a series of instructions 
concerning the right ways of collecting 
his food (ajiva-parisuddhi), but even 
all those instructions cannot naturally 
be exhaustive, so Buddhaghosa says 
that a bhikkhu must avoid committing 
offence relating to ajiva but not falling 
within the scope of the Patimokkha 
rules, for cxample, a bhikkhu may by 
talks or hints, persuade a devoted laity 
to offer gifts of food, etc. or may take 
recourse to the various means 
enumerated in the Brahmajala sutta 
not befitting a Buddhist monk 
(Visuddhimagga. pp.23-4) 


4. Paccayasannissita-sila, sila relating 
to (the use of) fourfold requisites or 
catupaccaya. After dealing with the 
likely transgressions that a monk may 
commit in course of his daily life, 
Buddhaghosa speaks about what 
should be aims and objects of monks 
in wearing robes (pamsukulacivaram), 
accepting alms for food (pindiyalopa 
bhojanam), using seats and beds 
(rukkhamulasenasana) and seeking 
medicament (putimutta bhesajjam). In 
short, the whole attention of the monk 
should be fixed on his goal and remain 
unmindful of his worldly necessities 
except so far as these are required to 
keep him up for reaching the goal. (N. 
Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, I.p. 
204). 


CATU-VOKARA-BHAVA (Four group- 
existence. It is the existence in the 
immaterial world (arupaloka, q.v.) 
since only the four mental groups 
(khandha), viz. feeling (vedana), 
perception (safifia), mental formations 
(sahkhára), consciousness (vififiana) 
are found there, the corporeality (rupa) 
group being absent (Visuddhimagga, 
p.572). 


CATTARI-ARIYA-SACCANI (Skt. 
Caturaryasatya). Four Noble Truths. 


These four truths form the basis of 
the Buddha's teaching. The kernels of 
the Buddha’s entire doctrine have been 
epitomized in the form of the four 
aryan truths promulgated by the 
Buddha himself in the very first 
discourse, according to the tradition, 
the Dhammacakkappavattana sutta, 
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i.e., the Discourse on the turning of 
wheel of Law, delivered to the group 
of five monk (Paicarvaggiya 
bhikkhu) at Deer Park in Isipatana 
(Saranath) of Varanasi, as they were 
the only living and fit persons to 
comprehend his newly achieved truth. 


Sacca (truth) here is not to be 
understood in its philosophically 
defined meaning of the corres- 
pondence between the intellect and the 
known object, for the distinction 
between the knowing subject and the 
known object is not actual. Frequently 
in philosophy and always in revealed 
religions, a search for truth is an 
essential feature and the attainment or 
realisation of such truth constitutes its 
goal. But Pali term sacca (satya in 
Sanskrit derived from sat, being) is not 
an ultimate truth, but the factual truth 
or actuality, experienced without 
delusion. According to Buddhism, the 
truth is to be found in the relative 
conditions of things and events. To 
know the truth is to know and see 
things as they are (Yatha-bhuta- 
Hhanadassana), which is not a 
comprehension of the ultimate 
substance of matter, but an 
understanding of the phenomenal 
nature of material qualities. That this 
truth is a relative and, subject to 
change and it can be universal in 
application to all worldly phenomena 
as revealed in the Sammaditfhi sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya. 

As stated above the factual truth 
promulgated by the Buddha in the 


Dhammacakkappavattana  sutta 
(Vinaya Pitaka, I.pp. 9 f. Samyutta N.) 
in a fourfold way. (1) The aryan truth 
of suffering (dukkha ariya sacca), 
(2) the aryan truth of the cause or 


source of suffering (dukkha-samudaya 


ariya sacca), (3) the aryan truth of the 
cessation of suffering (dukkha 
nirodha-ariya-sacca) and the aryan 
truth of the way or course lcading to 
the stopping of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodha-gaminipatipadà ariyasacca) 
otherwise called ariya-atthahgika- 
magga) and “each of these four should 
be contemplated in three aspects (ti- 
parivatta) and twelve modes, 
(dvadasakaram) that this is the aryan 
truth of suffering, among things not 
heard before by me, vision arose, 
knowledge arose, wisdom arose, 
higher knowledge arose, light arose, 
that must be completely known 
(parifineyyam), that is completely 
known (paritifiatam) that there is cause 
of suffering that must be removed 
(pahatabbam), this is removed 
(pahinam) that there is cessation of 
suffering that must be realised 
(sacchikatabbam), that is realised 
(sacchikatam) and there is the aryan 
truth of the path leading to stopping 
of suffering, that must bc followed 
(bhavetabbam) and that has been 
followed (bhà vitam)'. 


CATTALISADANTATA (Skt. Catva- 
rim4at dantata) 


It is one of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks of great man 
(mahapurisa, q.v.) who is either 
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Buddha or cakravarti raja mentioned 
in the Dighanikaya (IIp. 18; IIT, p.172) 
and Majjhima Nikaya (II. p.137). The 
term signifies that a great man has 
forty teeth. In explaining this sign the 
Sumangalavilasini (p.450) describes 
that a fortune teller (nemittaka) 
looking into his jaw saw twenty teeth 
on the lower jaw and twenty teeth in 
the upper jaw, that means altogether 
forty teeth in his mouth, while other 
ordinary persons have thirty-two teeth. 


The Buddhist Sanskrit texts like the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi (p.259), Gandavytha 
sutra combine the two signs, namely 
'samadantatà" and ‘catvarimsat 
dantata, (catvarimsatsamadantata). 
According to the Abhidharmadipa 
(p.187) the Mahapurusa (Buddha) has 
forty teeth equally placed at the lower 
and upper jaws. 


CARITA, nature, character. In the 
Visuddhimagga  (pp.104-107) 
Buddhaghosa clarifies and explains in 
detail the six types of men according 
to their nature, namely, greedy-natured 
(raga-carita q.v.), the hate-natured 
(dosa-carita, q.v.), the dull-natured 
(moha carita), the faithful-natured 
(saddha carita q.v.), the intelligent 
natured (buddhicarita, q.v.) and the 
one of the speculative temperament 
(vitakka carita q.v.). 


CARIYA (Skt. Caryà) meaning 
walking, conduct or behaviour, state 
of life, and temperament, is a word 
used in Pali in its literal as well as 
technical sense. In forms like 


dhammacariya living inrighteousness 
(Samyutta N. I, p.101, Anguttara II. 
p. 5/, III p.448, V. pp 87; 302); 
samacariya, living in spiritual calm, 
quietism (Samyutta N. I. pp.96, 101; 
Anguttara N. I. p.55); brahmacariya, 
holy life, religious life as way to end 
suffering (found very often in the 
Nikayas), ekacariya, living alone 
solitary life (Dhammapada, v. 61, 
Suttanipata v. 820), naggacariya, 
living or walk naked (Dhammapada 
v. 144, Attha III p.78). Cariya means 
living, way or state of life, and in 
forms like unchacariya, wandering for 
or in search of gleaning (Jataka II 
p.272, III 37) and bhikkhacariya, 
going about for alms, begging round 
it means walking or wandering. 


Cariya in the sense of behaviour is 
used in the Patisambhidamagga. 
Knowledge of the definition of 
behaviour (cariya) is identical with the 
knowledge of the diversity of 
behaviour (cariyavavatthana pafifia 
cariyananatta fianam: Patisambhi- 
damagga I. p.1). Here cariya means 
behaviour. In explanation of the above 
statement, the Patisambhidamagga 
gives threetypes of behaviour, namely, 
the behaviour of awareness 
(vififianacariya), and the behaviour of 
insight, (fíanacariya) and behaviour of 
ignorance (afifianacariya : ibid p.79). 


It is called vififidnacariya because 
it is dissociated from greed (raga), 
hate (dosa), delusion (moha), pride 
(mina), views (difthi), restlessness 
(uddhacca), doubt (vicikiccha) and 
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inclination (anusaya), and it has 
nothing to do with profitable actions 
(kusalakamma) and unprofitable 
actions (akusalakamma,), wrongful 
actions (savajjakamma) and actions 
which are not wrong (anavajja- 
kamma), ‘black’ actions (kanha- 
kamma) and ‘white’ actions 
(sukkakamma), actions yielding 
pleasure (sukhudrayakamma) and 
actions yielding pain (dukkhudra- 
yakamma), actions resulting in 
pleasure (sukhavipakakamma) and 
the actions resulting in pain 
(dukkhavipaka-kamma). It is called 
vitifiapnacariya because it behaves in 
what is cognised (vififiata), it is of the 
nature of consciousness (vififiaya); 
this citta is pure by nature, not defiled 
(ibid I. p.80). 


Three sets of eight cariyas each are 
given in the Patisambhidamagga II 
and in the Niddesa II. In these, cariya 
means conduct. 


The first set has the following 
eight : (1) iriyapathacariya, conduct 
with regard to the four postures, to be 
found in those endowed with 
resolution (panidhi); (2) ayatana- 
cariya, spheres of perception, to be 
found in those whose doors of the 
senses are guarded (guttadvara), (3) 
sati-cariya conduct with regard to the 
fourfold mindfulness, to be found in 
those who are diligent (appamada), (4) 
samadhi cariya, conduct with regard 
to the fourfold jhana, to be found in 
those who have applied themselves to 
meditation (adhicitta), (5) nhana- 
cariya, conduct with regard to insight 


into the Four Noble Truths, to be 
found in those endowed with insight 
(buddhi), (6) magga-cariya, conduct 
with regard to the fourfold path, to be 
found in those who are practising well 
(sammapa|[ipanna), (7) patipatti or 
patti-cariya conduct with regard to the 
fourfold fruit of recluseship (sama- 
fifiaphala), to be found in those who 
have attained to fruition (phala), and 
(8) lokuttara or lokattha cariyà, 
conduct of the Tathagatas, the 
pacceka-buddhas and the arahants 
(Patisambhi-damagga, II pp.19,225; 
Niddesa Il p. 141). 


The second list consists of the 
following eight : (1) living with faith 
(saddha), (2) with effort (viriya), 
(3) with mindfulness (sati), (4) with 
concentration (samadhi), (5) with 
knowledge (paüfia), (6) with 


awareness (vififiana), (7) with correct 
practice aimed at accumulating kusala 


dhamma (ayatana) and (8) with 


practice aimed at gaining special 
qualities (viresacoriya) (Patisambhi- 
da magga, pp. 20, 225; Niddesa IT. 
p.141). 


The third list gives the following 
eight: (1) living with right 
understanding (dassana), (2) with right 
thoughts (abhiropana), (3) right 
speech (parigg-aha), (4) right action 
(samutthana), (5) right livelihood 
(vodana), (6) right effort (paggaha), 
(7) right mindfulness (upatthana) and 
(8) right concentration (avikkhepa) : 
This list covers the Noble Eightfold 
path. d 
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In the Visuddhimagga (p.82) and 
in the Vimuttimagga, the term cariyà 
is used in the sense of temperament. 
The former has six types of 
temperament, namely, (1) the 
temperament of greed (raga), (2) of 
hate (dosa), (3) of delusion (moha), 
(4) of faith (saddha), (5) of 
intelligence (buddhi), (6) and of 
speculation (vitakka). 


The latter has seventeen types, 
namely, six types given in the 
Visuddhimagga plus (7) the 
temperaments of greed-hate (raga- 
dosa-cariya), (8) of greed delusion 
(raga-moha), (9) of hate-delusion 
(dosa-moha), (10) of greed-hate- 
delusion (raga-dosa-moha), (11) of 
faith-intelligence (saddha-buddhi), 
(12) of faith-speculation (saddha- 
vitakka), (13) of intelligence- 
speculation (buddhi-vitakka), (14) of 
faith intelligence speculation (saddha- 
buddhi-vitakka), (15) of craving 
(tanha), (16) of pride (mana), and (17) 
of views (ditthi-cariya), 
(Vimuttimagga, ed. Galkatiya-gama 
Sri Ratnamoli Thera, Colombo 1963, 
Ch VI). 


CAGA (Skt. Tyaga), i.e., liberality, 
generosity, an ethical quality 
stimulated by one of the radical moral 
urges of the human mind (kusala- 
müla), namely, non-greed (alobha). 
Macchariya or macchera (Skt. 
matsarya) i.e., avarice, an 
unwholesome force (akusala- 
sankhara) the characteristic of which 
is holding on to one’s own possessions 


i.e., being averse to share one's own 
possessions with others, a mental 
corruption is the opposite quality of 
caga, a morally good quality which 
makes a man able to give away his 
possessions to others, or share them 
with others. 


Generosity (caga), in its practical 
application, refers to constant practice 
of giving and sharing. When anyone 
to receive one practising generosity 
does not, for instance, eat even a 
mouthful without having made a gift. 
He gives according to his means and 
his ability. 


In the Samyutta Nikaya (V.p.395) 
the Buddha explains the nature of the 
man who practises generosity 
(cagasampanna) thus : ‘He is one 
whose mind is free from the taint of 
averice (macchera-mala), who is 
freely generous, open-handed and 
pure-handed, who delights in 
relinquishing and expects to be 
besought i.e., always looks for 
opportunities to give. Generosity 
(caga) when practised, eliminates 
greed (lobha) and hatred (dosa, Skt. 
dvesa) and at the same time promotes 
greedlessneas (alobha) and 
hatelessness (adosa); (Visuddhi- 
magga, p.184). 


In the Pali Nikaya texts caga is very 
often mentioned in association with 
several other good qualities. It is 
mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya 
(V.pp. 351, 391) together with faith 
(saddha) in the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sangha. It is also mentioned 
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to be associated with qualities like 
truthfulness (sacca), restraint (dama), 
stead-fastness (dhiti), forbearance 
(khanti) / Samyutta Nikaya, I.p.215; 
Suttani-pata, V. pp.187, 188). Caga is 
mentioned also in list of other good 
qualities such as morality (sila), 
learning (suta) and wisdom (paria) : 
Samyutta Nikaya I.p.231, IV p.250; 
V.pp.369-70; Anguttara Nikaya III. 
pp.44,80). 


As a moral quality caga 
(generosity) is often praised by the 
Buddha. It is sometimes described as 
a flood of merit and good things that 
brings happiness, (Sarhyutta Nikaya, 
V. p.391); sometimes as a treasure 
(dhana) : (Digha Nikaya, III. pp.163, 
251. Anguttara Nikaya, III. p.53; IV 
p.5) and (sampada, ibid, I.p. 62, II 
p.66; III. p.53, IV. p.221, etc.) with 
reference to bestowing of food the 
Buddha says that cága is like giving 
life, he who gives life shall have either 
divine or human life after death. A 
giver is loved and resorted to by many 
and he is ever loved according to the 
rule of good men (ibid, III pp.40-42). 


The Buddha explained the 
importance of caga in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (HI. p.34) thus : It is a practice 
greatly beneficial to the giver himself, 
he be a recluse or a layman. There are 
two persons, it says, with saddha, sila 
and pañña in equal proportions; one 
who practised generosity; the other 
who has not. The former excels the 
latter in longivity (ayu), in beauty 
(vagga), comfort (sukha), fame (yasa), 


and lordship (adhipateyya), whereever 
he is born. By generosity one may be 
reborn in favourable state of existence 
after death (Suttanipaáta, v. 188) and 
very often is reborn in heaven 
(Samyutta Nikáya, I. p.231). 


The term caga is also uscd in its 
devcloped sense of giving up, 
abandoning, renunciation of 
everything mundane that a man 
possesses, material, emotional, and 
psychological. It includes the 
elimination of latent egotism 
(ahamkara-mamamkara-mananusaya : 
Majjhima Nikaya, I.p. 486) of craving 
(tanha; Vinayapitaka, I.p. 10), of 
desire (chanda), lust (raga), lure 
(nandi), latent dogmatic bias 
(adhitthana-abhinivesanusaya) 
towards the five aggregates (Samyutta 
Nikaya ITI. p.13). 

CAGANUSSATI (Skt. Tyaganu- 
smrti) i.e., contemplation of one’s own 
generosity or offering. It is the fifth 
recollections that promote one's 
spiritual progress (Digha N. III pp. 
250, 280). Recollection of generosity 
is the recollection arisen inspired by 
generosity. 


Buddhaghosa explains the method 
by which recollection of generosity is 
developed. Where wishes to develop 
the liberality recollection should make 
a constant gift to another, or share with 
another what is reserved for himself, 
with a habitual intentness. Or again, 
in striving for culture he should 
resolve thus — from now onwards, so 
long as there is anyone to receive it, I 
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will not eat without making a gift, 
even though it may be just a ladle of 
food. Should there be on that day 
anyone of distinguished merit to 
receive this, he should, according to 
his power and ability, give and share 
with such. And grasping therein, he 
should in seclusion and solitude recall 
his own liberality by way of the virtue 
of freedom from the taint of stinginess 
and so on thus - “It is indeed a gain to 
me, verily a great gain to me, that I, 
among a race oppressed by the taint 
of stinginess live with mind free from 
stain of avarice, generous, clean of 
hands delighting in giving away, 
expected to be asked and rejoice" 
(Anguttara Nikaya III, p.313, V 
p.331). 


As long as he recollects his own 
generosity in its special qualities of 
freedom from stains of avarice etc. in 
this way, then on that occasion his 
mind is not obsessed by greed or by 
hate or by delusion, his mind has 
rectitude on that occasion, inspired 
generosity (Anguttara N.III. p.313, 
V.p. 331). 


"And when a monk is devoted to 
the recollection he becomes ever more 
intent on generosity, his preference is 
for non-greed (alobha), he acts in 
conformity with amity, he is fearless. 
He has much happiness and gladness. 
And if he penetrates no higher he is at 
least headed for a happy destiny" 
(Visuddhimagga, pp.184-185). 


By practising devatanussati an 
impure mind can be purified. When a 


noble disciple of Buddha 
contemplates on the five qualities 
mentioned above, then his mind is 
calmed, delight arises in him and 
defilement of mind is abundoned 
(Anguttara N. I. p.210). His mind is 
not obsessed by lust (raga), ill-will 
(dosa) and delusion, he is upright on 
heart becomes free from the fivefold 
sensuous pleasure (Anguttara N. III 
p.313). 


CITANTARAMSITA , One of the 
thirty-two major signs of a great man 
(Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is the Buddha 
or a universal monarch (cakravarti 
raja ) enumerated in the Mahapadana 
Sutta and the Lakkhana Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya, the Brahmayu Sutta 
and some Sanskrit texts is citanta- 
ramsita, i.e., "the space between 
(antara) the shoulders (amso) is 
heaped up (cita) and there is no 
furrow”. The Sumangalavilasini 
(p.449) describes this sign in detail 
that the shape in between the 
shoulders of a great man is heaped up 
completely (paripunna) while 
common people have the depression 
(ninnam) and two sides of the back 
appear separate.. 


But the great man’s back side of 
the body from the wrist up to the 
shoulder fleshy covering rises up like 
a golden slab. 


The Sanskrit Buddhist texts like the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), Mahavyutpatti 
(p.5), Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259), 
Abhidharmadipa (p.189) and the 
Arthavini$caya Sūtra (p.293) contain 
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description of the sign similar to Pali 
accounts except the Ganqdavyüha 
Sutra which describes elaborately that 
the space between his shoulders is 
well-heaped up, well divided, 
elevated, equally established, not 
much low, not much high but having 
brightness of golden slab. 


CITTA. The word ‘citta’ isasynonym, 
another name for *manas (mind) and 
viñňāņa (conscious state)’. The term 
citta is derived from the root 'cint', to 
think. The Buddhist commentator 
Buddha-ghosa defines citta as an agent 
which thinks, cognizes an object 
(Cintetiti cittam, Aarammanam vijanati 
ti attho), Atthasalini, (ed. Bapat and 
Vadekar, p.53). Citta is mind in the 
widest sense of the term. It becomes 
manifest in all mental functions and 
processes. In its passive or potential 
aspect citta is consciousness and in its 
active or functioning aspect it is 
known as mind. 


Citta has been dealt with much in 
the early Pali texts. It is mentioned as 
the first one of the four basic principles 
in the Abhidhamma, the others being 
cetasika, rupa and nibbana. The 
popular concept of the citta or mind 
may be found in the Dhammapada, a 
text of the Khuddaka Nikaya of the 
Suttapitaka : Phandanam capalam 
cittam durakkham dunnivarayarpi.e., 
"the trembling and unsteady mind, is 
difficult to guard, difficult to hold 
back",  dunnigahassa  lahuno 
yatthakamanipatino, cittassa damatha 
sadhu cittam dantamsukhavaham, i.e., 
"It is good to tame the mind, which is 


difficult to hold in and flighty, rushing 
whereever it listeth; a tamed mind 
brings happiness; or in the verse; 
durangamam ckacaramasariram 
guhasayam cittam, i.e., the nature of 
mind is to travel far, move about alone, 
is without a body and to hide in the 
chamber (of the heart). 


Citta or mind in its normal flow is 
nothing but a stream of consciousness 
which being disturbed gives rise to 
certain activities or happenings with 
reference to the different senses, mind 
itself being regarded as one of six 
senses, namely, eye (cakkhu), ear 
(sota), nose (ghana), tongue (jivha), 
body (kaya) and mind (mana). The 
active life of ‘citta’ begins when it 
rises to the threshold of consciousness 
called ‘manodvara’. Mind has to go 
through few other processes before it 
comes to be related to the external 
world through other senses. The state 
of ‘citta’ below the threshold of 
consciousness is subliminal and abovc 
the threshold of consciousness it is 
supraliminal. Thus mind-door 
(manodvara) acts as a dividing line 
betwcen being and thought. Citta 
below the threshold of consciousness 
is called vithimutta i.e. free from the 
thought-process and above the 
threshhold of consciousness it is 
*vithicitta', i.e. thinking mind. When 
‘citta’ is entirely vacant as in the state 
of dreamless sleep its vithimutta 
existence is called bhavanga or the 
life-continuum. When normal flow of 
citta is sometimes disturbed a new 
form of activitiy commences in the 
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form of mental processes. The 
bhavahga, however, has its own flow 
(bhavanga-sota) bounded by birth and 
death. When the mind is undisturbed 
by external or internal sense-stimuli, 
it remains in the state of bhavanhga and 
keeps flowing on as long as there is 
no interruption by objects from 
outside or from internal ideas or 
feelings. In the bhavahga state there 
is under-current of subconscious 
mind. The experience of this under- 
current is evident in our dreams when 
we become passive in the state of 
monkey-sleep (kapinidda) and there 
is no conscious check over thought 
process. Bhavanga exercises and so 
becomes a part (ahga) of our being 
(bhava) or personality. It is a necessary 
basis of our existence. 


Citta above the threshold of 
consciousness manifests itself or 
becomes active in the following ten 
functional modes (dasadhaj[hitam), 
viz., (1) Pati-sandhi or linking up the 
present state of existence by the past 
by way of becoming; (2) Bhavanga or 
sinking into life-continuum; 
(3) Avajjana or turning towards the 
five doors of senses; it is the turning 
of mind from the subconscious life- 
flux to the full consciousness; 
(4) Dassanadi-pafica vififiana i.e. 
visual and other senses or five sense- 
operations; (5) Sampati-cchana, 1.e., 
recipient consciousness or reception 
of the object as represented to the 
senses; (6) Santirana, i.e. investigating 
consciousness or a mometary 
examination of the object so received; 
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(7) Votthapana (Skt. vyavasthapana) 
or determining consciousness, i.e., 
arranging of the investigated materials 
in such a manner as to constitute a 
definite object and this is done by 
differentiation, discrimination and 
definition. Upto this state the subject 
not yet intelligently aware of the 
nature and character of the object; 
(8) Javana or active consciousness i.e. 
apperception or full cognition where 
the object determined by the foregoing 
processes is apperceived or properly 
recognised; (9) Tadalambana or 
identification of the object so 
apperceived; (10) Cuti or falling back. 
After this consciousness looses itself 
once more in the stream of being 
(bhavanga-sota) Visuddhimagga 
p. 457. ' 


The Ruparu pa-vibhaga and other 
Abhidhamma manuals of 
psychological ethics speak of eighty- 
nine types of consciousness including 
the eight supramundane types 
(lokuttara citta). Types of 
consciousness (cittas) are considered 
and classified according to the 
gradation of four bhu mis, avacaras or 
lokas (planes or spheres). The four 
bhümis or avacaras are kamavacara 
(sensuous sphere), rupavacara (form 
sphere), arupavacara (formless 
sphere) and lokuttara (supramundane 
sphere). The consciousness which 
arrives in the kamaloka or kamavacara 
is called kàmavacara citta and is non- 
jhanic or non-reflective and the 
consciousness appertaining to the 
remaining three bhumis is jhanic or 
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reflective and known as Rupavacara 
citta, Arupavacara citta and Lokuttara 
citta respectively. The types of 
consciousness arising in the 
kamávacara sphere may be both 
wholesome (kusala) and 
unwholesome (akusala), resultant 
(vipaka) and inoperative (kriya or 
kiriya). The types of consciousness 
appertaining to the remaining three 
bhumis are all kusala, vipaka and 
kiriya. In these three spheres of 
consciousness there is no room for 
'akusala' or anything morally 
unwholesome in action. The kusala 
citta is that of which the reaction is 
wholesome, while the akusala citta is 
that of which the reaction is 
unwholesome. The vipaka citta is that 
which is capable of producing a result. 
The kiriyà citta is that which has 
action only but no result upon one's 
character, hence it is inoperative. An 
akusala citta is rooted in lobha (greed), 
dosa (malice or hatred) and moha 
(delusion). 


A kusala citta, on the other hand, 
is rooted in alobha (disinterestedness), 
adosa (amity) and amoha 
(knowledge). The types of citta 
belonging to the kamavacara level 
may be either sasankharika (volitional) 
or asahkha-rika (automatic). The types 
of citta belonging to the three 
remaining bhumis are sasankharikas. 


There are altogether fifty-four types 
of consciousness appertaining to the 
bhimi of the world of senses 
(kamavacara citta). They are 
classified into following groups :— 


(i) Twelve immoral consciousness 
(akusala citta, q.v.). 


(11) Twenty-four states of good 
consciousness experienced in the 
sensuous planes (kamasobhana citta, 
q.v.). 

(i111) Eighteen types of causeless 
consciousness (ahetuka citta, q.v.). 


B. The types of consciousness in 
the Form-spheres (Rupavacara-citta, 
q.v.) are counted in the Abhidhamma 
books as fifteen in all classified into 
three groups of wholesome (kusala). 
resultant (vipaka) and inoperative 
(kriya) each containing five states of 
consciousness of the five stages of 
meditation. 


C. Types of consciousness in the 
Formless sphere (Arupavacara-citta) 
q.v. are counted as twelve in all 
classified into three group, namely, 
kusala, vipaka and kriya each 
containing four states of 


consciousness of the four higher 


stages of meditation. 


D. Types of supermundanc 
consciousness (Lokuttara-citta, q.v.) 
are counted as eight in all, classified 
into groups of stage of effort or path 
(Magga, q.v.) and state of fruition 
(phala, q.v.) and containing four states 
of consciousness. 


Thus four bhümis or avacaras 
(planes or sphere) contain total eighty- 
nine states of consciousness (citta). 
(B. N. Chaudhury, Abhi-dhamma 
Terminology in the Ruparu- 
pavibhaga). 
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CITTAVIMUTTI (Skt. Cittavimukti) 
i.c., emancipation of mind, a term used 
in the post-canonical Pali literature as 
a synonym of cetovimutti, see CETO- 
VIMUTTI. 


CITTAVISUDDHI (Skt. CittaviSuddhi), 
purification of mind. 


It is the second of the seven stages 
of purity enumerated in the 
Rathavinita sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya for the ultimate attainment of 
total release (anupada parinibbana- 
ttham) and elaborated in the Visuddhi- 
magga (Ch. XT). It is given as a general 
name for the eight attainments or 
absorptions (atthasamapattiyo) 
together with neighbourhood 
concentration (saupacara- 
Visuddhimagga, p.85) and is 
equivalent to samadhi (q.v.). 
Cittavimutti or cetovimutti, i.e., the 
total emancipation of mind from 
defiling traits of character is the goal 
of Buddhist way of life, while 
cittavisuddhi is a state on this path of 
religious perfection. 


This together with silavisuddhi 
(purity) acquired through morality 
(sila) is declared to be root of which 
the tree of wisdom grows 
(Visuddhimagga, p.443). 


This state of purity of mind 
(cittavisuddhi) is attained by 
suppressing the defilements (nivarana, 
q.v.) such as sensuous desire (kama- 
cchanda or kamaraga), ill-will or 
malice (vyapada or patigha), sloth and 
torpor (thinamiddha), restlessness and 
remorse (uddhacca-kukkucca) and 


sceptical doubt (vicikiccha). 
Therefore, mind, when purified is free 
from these defilements and for the 
attainment of cittavisuddhi, according 
to Buddhaghosa, two qualities are 
required, namely, solitude (paviveka) 
and endeavour (viriyarambha). 
(Papaiicasudani, II. p.131). 


According to Samajfifiaphala sutta 
of the Digha Nikaya, the noble 
disciple (ariyasavaka) of Buddha, who 
has reached the stage of cittavisuddhi 
through successive developments via 
morality (sila), restraint in sense 
organs (indriya-samvara). mindfulness 
and awareness (satisampajafifia) and 
contentment (santu{thi) may proceed 
thereafter to the attainment of first 
jhana. This sutta further holds that the 
absolute purity of mind which is the 
total emancipation of mind (ceto- 
vimutti) is attained only reaching the 
state of arahantship after mind 
becomes parisuddha and pariyodata 
and free from  defilements 
(vigatupakkilesa). 


The purity of mind (cittavisuddhi) 
mentioned in the Rathavinita sutta is, 
therefore, not the final stage; it is only 
the means the attainment of the next 
stage in the purity (visuddhi) outlined 
in the sutta, namely, the purity of 
views (cittavisuddhi yavadeva 
ditthivisuddhattha) which, again, 
together with other stages of purity, is 
the means by which the final goal, 
namely the absolute freedom (anupada 
parinibbana) is attained (Majjhima 
Nikaya I.pp.149 f.). 
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CITTA-SATIPATTAHANA (Skt. Citta- 
smrtyupasthana), i.e., application of 
mindfulness in consciousness, 
contemplation on awareness of mind. 
It is otherwise called cittanupassana 
(Skt. cittànupasyana). In this exercise 
the contemplating monk clearly 
perceives and intuitively knows any 
state of consciousness or mind (citta), 
whether it is not-free of attachment or 
lust (saragam cittam) or free of that 
(vitaraga), hatred or malevolence 
(dosa), delusion (moha), further it is 
contracted (samkhitta) or distracted 
(vikkhitta), high or great (mahaggata) 
or not-great (amahaggata), inferior 
(sauttara) or superior (anuttara), 
concentrated (samahita) or not 
concentrated, liberated (vimutta) or 
unliberated (avimutta). Lastly, as in 
the same way with previous 
satipatthanas he must bear in mind 
that the mind or consciousness is 
subject to origin and decay and so 
transitory (anicca). 


CITTASAMUTTHANA-RUPA (Skt. 
Cittasamutthanaru pa), corporeality 
produced through mind or 
consciousness. It is one of the four 
kinds of origination (samutthana), of 
corporeal phenomena (rupa), others 
being corporeality produced through 
action (kammasamutthana rupa), 
corporeality produced through 
temperature, corporeality produced 
through nutriment or food (aharasa- 
mutthanarupa). Cittasamutthanarupa 
(mind produced, i.e., consciousness 
produced corporeality) are bodily and 
verbal expressions (vififiatti). 


CITT'EKAGGATA (Skt. Cittaikagrata), 
i.e. one pointedness of mind. It is a 
factor of mental concentration (jhana 
or samadhi, q.v.), sec. Ekaggata, q.v. 


CINTAMAYAPANNA (Skt. Cintàma- 
yaprajiia), knowledge produced by 
rational thought, one in the threefold 
division of knowledge, made on the 
basis of origin or source, the other two 
being bhavanamaya pafifia (q.v.) and 
sutamaya -pafifia, Digha N. III. 219, 
vol. p.324; Visuddhimagga, p.439). 


It is knowledge (pafifia) based on 
thinking or cognition (cinta ).It is 
explained as knowledge one gains by 
oneself by means of thinking without 
learning from another (Vibhanga 
p.324). 


According to Buddhaghosa, this 
knowledge obtains in two spheres, one 
is the knowledge pertaining to the 
mundane sphere which includes the 


knowledge of arts and crafts and 


science and technology; the other is 
the transcendental knowlege of the 
ultimate truth (Visuddhimagga, 
p.439). 


According to the Vibhaniga which 
is also upheld by Buddhaghosa, 
knowledge of the mundane sphere is 
acquired without the help of others, 
only by great beings and the 
Bodhisatta alone while transcendental 
knowledge is acquired without the 
help of others (cintamayapajiiia) by 
the Bodhisattas alone. It is the 
knowledge acquired by means of 
original and creative thinking. 
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Thus transcendental cintamaya- 
pafifia is the prerogative of the 
Sammasambuddhas and the pacceka- 
buddhas. The arahants do not possess 
this knowledge, they came to realise 
the truth with the help of doctrine 
which the Sammasambuddhas have 
taught the arahant's knowledge of the 
way to realisation of the ultimate truth 
is based on learning from another 
(suta) and not on thinking (cinta). 


The Nettippakarana holds, 
however, different view. According to 
it, cintamayapajifia has hearing (suta) 
as its basis in addition to ISINE 


(Netti p.8). 


“The Nettippakarana explains that 
sutamaya pafifía is the knowledge a 
disciple acquires by inquiry 
(vimamsa), interest (ussahana), 
estimating (tulana) and scrutiny 
(upapa-rikkha), of the dhamma he has 
learned from another while cintamaya 
pafifia is the knowledge he acquires 
by inquiry, etc. and pursuing thought 
to its logical conclusion (manasanu 
pekkhana) of the same dhamma that 
is taught to him (Netti, p.8). 


In a word, cintamaya paiifia arises 
through reasoned mentation (yoniso 
manasikaro) of the dhamma that 
taught (Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, 
vol. 4 pp.168-69). 


CUTI (Skt. Cyuti) from cyuti, to move, 
shift, fall away, etc.). The term 
primarily means falling away from, 
shifting, moving or passing from one 
existence to another, while the term 


maraga simply conveys the idea of 
terminating the visible existence (also 
referred to as kayassabheda, breaking 
up of the physical body). Cuti, with 
its sense of motion, gives the 
additional idea of being born in 
another existence. "This is 
exemplified by the use of and upapata 
together as cutüpapata in referring to 
the knowledge (ñana) of the vanishing 
and reappearing of beings in new 
manifestations of life which enables 
its possessor to see the phenomenon 
of death and rebirth of beings 
simultaneously". In the commentaries 
the term is defined as cavanaka-vasena 
cutiti vuccate, i.e., it is called cuti in 
the sense of shifting - Samyutta N. 
Atthakatha II. p.12; Majjhima N. 
Atthakatha, I.p.21). The Pali and the 
‘Buddhist Sanskrit texts preserve 
another meaning of cuti conveying a 
being’s falling away from a higher to 
a lower form of existence. 
Accordingly the passing away of 
heavenly beings (deva) is expressed 
by this term (cavati Itivuttaka, p.7) 
Dhammapada Atthakatha, I.p.173, 
p.175). 


Cuti, aceprding to Buddhism, in the 
case of human beings, takes places 
with the abandonment by the living 
beings of three things they are vitality 
or life (yu), vital heat (usmà) and 
consciousness (vififiana, Majjhima N. 
I.p.296). 


CUTICITTA (Skt. Cyuticitta), death 
consciousness or the last thought of a 
person at the moment of death or 
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falling down from the present 
existence. In the Buddhist psychology 
it is considered as the last of the 
fourteen modes in which 
consciousness (vififiana) functions 
(Visuddhimagga, p.457). It along with 
the patisandhi vififiapa (first in series) 
is to be regarded as specially important 
because the twelve aspects occur in 
the general perceptive process of the 
mind whereas these two are concerned 
with two aspects of death- 
consciousness and rebirth 
consciousness. Buddhaghosa defines 
it thus “It is called cuti because of 
falling from that particular becoming 
(tata cavanatta cuti-ti-vuccati- 
Visuddhimagga p.460). Except in the 
case of those who have attained 
arahatship, this death-consciousness 
(cuticitta) being last manifestation of 
the life-continuum (bhavanga) of a 
particular existence as the final 
thought, it to be experienced in that 
life, is immediately followed by the 
rebirth-linking — consciousness 
(patisandhi vififiana). This is in turn 
followed by the life-continuum 
(bhavafiga) of the new life. This 
rebirth-linking consciousness, which 
sets the new life in motion, is the result 
of the death-consciousness (cuti-citta) 
of the previous life. It may also be 
mentioned that all these, viz. cuticitta, 
patisandhi-vififiana and bhavanga are 
nothing but successive phases of the 
continuous flow of samsaric 
consciousness (samva-ttanika- 
consciousness). 
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CUTUPAPA TANANA (Skt. Cyutyu- 
tpatti-jfiana) also called dibbacakkhu, 
q.v. and in late commentarial lit. 
(jatissarafiana), the knowledge of 
decease (cuti) and rebirth (upapata) of 
beings, the fifth of the six forms of 
higher knowledge (abhififia q.v.) and 
the second of three fold knowledge 
(tisso vijja) is according to classical 
account found in the Nikayas (e.g. 
Digha N. I, 82; I, Majjhima N. I. 248), 
when one's mind is made supple and 
pliant by attaining to the fourth jhana 
one directs one's mind towards the 
attainment of this knowledge “with 
his perfectly clear, paranormal 
clairvoyant vision he sees beings .... 
the good and evil, each according to 
his karma." 


In the general order followed, this 
knowledge is pursued after one has 
recollected one's former existences 
(pubbenivasa) in their diverse details. 
He sees by means of the cutu- 
papatanana how evil doers are born 
in unhappy states of suffering and the 
virtuous one in happy states. 


This shows that by means of this 
knowledge one is able to see for 
oneself the operation of the law of 
kamma in its diverse forms, See 
DIBBA-CAKKHU, q.v. 


CETASIKA (Skt. Caitasika), 1.c., 
mental factor or mental concomitant. 


There are eighty-nine (or one 
hundred twenty-one) states of 
consicousness (citta), but they do not 
arise alone. Even the most simple state 
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of conciousness like the Pancadvara- 
vinnana, namely, eye-consciousness 
(cakkhuviüfiaga), ear-consciousness 
(sotavinnana), nose-consciousness 
(ghanavinfnana), tongue- 
consciousness (Jivha-vifiniana) and 
touch-consciousness (kāyaviññaņa), 
being pure sensations unalloyed with 
any reflection over the object, are 
found to consist of as many as seven 
mental factors known as ‘universals’. 
These mental factors arise 
simultaneously with the particular 
sensation (vififiana) and their object 
is the same as that of any of the 
sensations mentioned above and their 
base on which they originate is also 
the same as that of particular 
sensation. These mental factors or 
concomitants disappear as soon as the 
sensations secede. The Ruparupa- 
vibhaga and other manuals speak of 
fifty-two concomitants (cetasikas), 
classified under the following heads :— 


A. Seven ‘universals’ or mental 
factors which are common to all types 
of consciousness (sabba-citta- 
sadharana) are as follows :— 


(1) Phassa or contact is the primary 
mental factor or concomitant without 
which no consciousness can arise. By 
it subject relates with the object. 


(2) Vedana or feeling, experienced by 
the subject, is of three kinds, viz. 
pleasant, painful and neutral and is 
present in all consciousness. 


(3) Safifia or perception by which the 
subject recognises the object is present 


in all consciousness and links the 
present experience with the past. 


(4) Cetana or volition by which the 


subject inclines towards the object 
when a contact has taken place. It is 
an essential factor of all consciousness. 


(5) Ekaggata or one-pointedness is an 
essential factor by which the subject 
concentrates upon the object. It is 
strong in jhanic or meditative 
consciousness and feeble in five sense 
door-sensation (pajicadvaravinnana). 


(6) Jivitindriya or life-principle or vital 
force keeps a conciousness alive. 


(7) Manasikara or attention by which 
the subject pays heed to the object 
must be present in all consciousness. 


B. Six mental factors which may 
or may not be involved in all types of 
consciousness (Pakinnaka). They are 
not invariably present in all states of 
consciousness (citta). These six 
factors, also called ‘particulars’ 
(afiflasa-mana) are considered as 
being neither the one nor the other. 
They are neither moral nor immoral. 
If any one of them arises with an 
unwholesome states of consciousness 
(akusala Q,CHta), it becomes 
unwholesome, on the other hand, it 
becomes wholesome (kusala) when it 
arises with a wholesome 
consciousness. The six mental factors 
are as follows :— 


(1) Vitakka is the initial application 
of mind on the object; | 
(2) Vicara is the sustained application 
of mind; | | 
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(3) Piti or joy is a thrill of pleasant 
feeling; 

(4) Viriya or energy is an effort to do 
an act; 


(5) Chanda or desire is an urge to act; 
and 


(6) Adhimokkha or decision or 
deciding factor. 


C. Fourteen immoral concomitants 
(akusala cetasika). 


These factors associate with 
previous thirteen in varying 
combinations and produce various 
states of unwholesome consciousness. 
The unwholesome mental factors are 
as follows :— | 
(1) Moha (delusion or dullness) 

(2) Ahirika (shamelessness or lack of 
moral shame) 

(3) Anottappa (callousness or lack of 
moral fear 

(4) Uddhacca (restlessness) 

(5) Lobha (greed) 

(6) Ditthi (wrong view or dogmatism) 
(7) Mana (conceit) 

(8) Dosa (hate) 

(9) Issa (envy) 

(10) Macchariya (meanness or 
selfishness 

(11) Kukkucca (perplexity) 

(12) Thina (sloth) 

(13) Middha (torpor) | 

(14) Vicikiccha (sceptical doubt) 


D. Twenty mental factors which are 
common to all moral states of 
consciousness (sobhana-sadharana) 
are as follows :— 

(1) Saddha (faith) 

(2) Sati (mindfulness) 

(3) Pafifia (wisdom) 

(4) Hiri (Judiciousness or prudence) 
(5) Ottappa (moral fear) 

(6) Alobha (disinterestedness) 

(7) Adosa (amity) 


(8) Kaya Passaddhi (composure of the 
body) 


(9) Citta-passaddhi (composure of 
mind). 


(10) Kaya-lahuta (buoyancy or 
lightness of the body) 


(11) Citta-lahuta (buyoyancy of mind) 


(12) Kaya-muduta (softness or pliancy 
of the body) 


(13) Citta-muduta (Pliancy of mind) 


(14) Kaya kammaññata (fitness of the 
body) 


(15) Citta-kammafiiata (fitness of 
mind) 


proficiency of the body) 

(17) Citta-pagufifiata (proficiency of 
mind) 

(18) Kaya-ujjugata (rectitude of the 
body) 

(19) Citta ujjugata (rectitude of mind) 


(20) Tatra-majjhattata (balance of 
mind) 
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E. Three mental factors (cetasika) 
which belong to category of 
abstinences (virati) are :— 


(a) Samma-vaca (right speech) 
(b) Samma-kammanta (right action) 
(c) Samma-ajiva (right livelihood). 


F. Two mental factors which belong 
to the category of illimitables 
(appamafna) are :— 


(1) Karuna (compassion or pity) 
(2) Mudita (appreciation). 


Of the above mentioned fifty-two 
mental factors, paüfià or wisdom- 
factor is present only in those states 
of consciousness that are very much 
thoughtful. The first thirteen mental 
factors including seven universals and 
particulars (Pakinnaka) form really the 
nucleus of the whole process of 
consciousness. They associate of mix- 
up in different ways with 
unwholesome (akusala) and 
wholesome (kusala) mental factors 
mentioned above and help the ugly 
and good (sobhana) states of 
consciousness to arise. 


It may be observed here that the 
usual classification of the mental 
states or functions under thinking, 
feeling and willing or volition has not 
been followed here. For instance, we 
know that the illimitables (appa- 
mafifia) are really four, viz. metta, 
karum, mudita and upekkha, while the 
Ru parupavibhaga speaks of only two, 
viz. karuna and mudita. It is suggested 
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that metta is implied in adosa (amity) 
and upekkha (i.e. indifference or 
neutrality is implied in tatra- 
majjhattata. The three abstinences 
(viratis) viz. samma vaca, samma 
kammanta and samma 4jiva are really 
taken from the Noble Eightfold Path. 


This topic has not been much 
discussed in the Rupart pavibha under 
the category of the Cetasikasam- 
payoga we are to consider the types 
of consciousness that arise in 
connection with nibbana. Of the fifty- 
two types of mental states only seven 
take place here. But in the five 
rüpavacara types of consciousness and 
in the arupavacara types. of 
conciousness their number is thirty. In 
the four jhanic stages the following are 
the types :— 


(1) The consciousness arising in the 
first stage is associated with joy and 
knowledge. The types of moral 
consciousness at this stage are thirty- 
four. 


(2) In the second stage the 
consciousness arises accompanied by 
joy. It may not be associated with 
knowledge. ff may also be associated 
with indifference. The types of citta 
at this stage are thirty. | 


(3) In the third stage of meditation the 
consciousness is associated with 
indifference and joy. It is a vipaka citta 
and is accompanied by knowledge. 
But is a mere moral consciousness, it 
is dissociated from knowledge. The 
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types of citta or consciousness at this 
stage are thrity-two. 


(4) In the fourth stage of meditation 
the consciousness is associated with 
indifference but dissociated from 
knowledge. Here the citta is both 
vipa ka and kiriya. The types of citta 
arising at this stage are thirty-one. 


In the Lokuttara stage there are 
thirty-six types of consciousness. 
Here, Nibbana has been described a 
stage which is accuta (infalliable), 
nicca (permanent), santa (tranquil) and 
asankhata (unconditioned or 
uncreated). (See B. N. Chaudhury, 
Abhidhamma Terminology in the 
Ruparupavibhaga). 
CETASIKASAMPAYOGA : This topic 
has not been much discussed in the 
Ruparupavibhaga. Under the category 
of the cetasikasampayoga we are to 
consider the types of consciousness 
that arise in connection with Nibbana. 
Of the fifty-two types of mental states 
only seven take place here. But in the 
five rupavacara types of 
consciousness and in the arupavacara 
types of consciousness their number 
is thirty. In the four jhanic stages the 
following are the types : 


(1) The consciousness arising in the 
first stage is associated with joy and 
knowledge. The types of moral 
consciousness at this stage are thirty- 
four. x: 


(2) In the second stage the 
consciousness arises accompanied by 


joy. It may not be associated with 
knowledge. It may also be associated 
with indifference. The types of citta 
at this stage are thirty. 


(3) In the third stage of meditation 
the consciousness is associated with 
indifference and joy. It is a vipaka citta 
and is accompanied by knowledge. 
But it is a mere moral consciousness, 
it is dissociated from knowledge. The 
types of citta or consciousness at this 
stage are thirty-two. 


(4) In the fourth stage of meditation 
the consciousness is associated with 
indifference but dissociated from 
knowledge. Here the citta is both 
Vipaka and Kiriya. The types of citta 
arising at this stage are thirty-one. 

In the Lokuttara stage there are 
thirty-six types of consciousness. 
Here, Nibbana has been described a 
stage which is accuta (infallible), nicca 
(permanent), santa (tranquil) and 
asahkhata (unconditioned or uncre- 
ated). 


CETOKHILA (Skt. Cetaskhila), 
barrenness, through non-cultivation, 
of mind mental destructions on factors 
causing mental barrenness. 


This 1s a compound term implying 
an unproductive state of mind, 
inimical to development in the 
Buddhist religious sense. In Buddhism 
the term cetokhila is used in figurative 
sense of barrenness of mind implying 
an uncultivated gap, so to say, between 
one's mental and moral achievements 
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reacted upto point on the one hand, 
and the final goal in one's upward way 
to perfection, on the other. 


As factors causing mental 
barrenness khilas are placed in two 
categories of five (pafica) and three 
(tayo) categories mutually different 
both in concept and magnitude, is 
itself an obstruction to mental progress 
(evam ayamcetokhilo appahino hoti, 
Majjhima N.I. p.101). Thus the texts 
speak of five mental obstructions 
(paricacetokhila). 


CETO-PARIYA-NANA (Skt. Cittapar- 
yayajfiana) i.e. penetration of mind of 
others. 


It is one of the six supernormal 
knowledges or powers (Chalabhiifia), 
q.v.) attainable through the utmost 
perfection in the mental concentration 
(samadhi, q.v.) and penetrating insight 
(vipassana, q.v.), others being magical 
or miraculous power (iddhividha, 
q.v.), divine ear (dibba sota; q.v.), 
divine eye (dibba-cakkhu, q.v.), 
remembrance of former existences 
(pubbeni-vasanussati, q.v.) and 
knowledge of extinction of all cankers 
(asavakkha-yafiaga, q.v.). The 
stereotyped description of 
supernormal powers are met with in 
the Pali Nikayas. He knows the minds 
of other beings or other persons, by 
penetrating (pajanati) them with his 
own mind (parasattanam cetasa ceto- 
pariya). He knows the greedy mind as 
greedy (saragam va cittam) and not- 
greedy one as not greedy (vitaragam); 
knows hating mind as hating (sadosa) 
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and not-hating one as not hating; 
knows the deluded mind as deluded 
(samoham va cittarp) and non-deluded 
one as not deluded (amoham cittam); 
knows the shrunken (sankkhittam) 
mind, and the distracted one 
(vikkhittam), the developed mind 
(mahaggatam) and the undeveloped 
One (amahaggatam) ........ the 
concentrated mind (samahita cittam) 
as concentrated, and the 
unconcentrated mind as unconcen- 
trated, the emancipated mind (suvimu- 
ttam cittam) as emancipated and so on. 


CETOVIMUTTI (Skt. Cetahvimukti), 
emancipation of mind. The term refers 
to perfect freedom of mind by 
following the Noble Path (ariya- 
magga) or by living the Noble Life 
(brahmacariya). 


In this context, the term, is almost 
always coupled with another term 
pafifia-vimutti, to read cetovimuttim 
pafifiavimuttim dittheva dhamme 
sayam abhififia sacchikatva; (Digha 
N.I. p. 156, III. p.78; Samyutta N. I. 
p.120; Ahguttara N. I. 123; Netti, 
pp.40-41). 

In this state of freedom, mind 
becomes perfectly free from all 
passions (asavehi cittamvimuccimsu),; 
Majjhima N. III p.280), namely, the 
passions of sense-pleasures (kama- 
sava), passions for continued 
existence (bhavasava), passions of 
views (ditthasava), passions of 
ignorance (avijjasava). 


This refers to the attainment of 
arahantship, the highest and the 
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noblest state (Digha N. I. 156), which 
is the final release from samsara 
(Sumaügalavilàasini I.p.313). 


ww 


The.term pafifiavimutti appears to 
be complementary to the first term 
cetovimutti and stresses the fact that 
emancipation of mind is attained 
by insight (pafifiaparibhavitamcittam 
sammadeva dsavehi vimuccati) Digha 
N. I. p.8. 


The person whose mind is thus 
emancipated is called vimuttacitta 
(Majjhima N. I. p.140). 


According to Buddhaghosa, ceto- 
vimutti is synonymous with citta- 
vimutti and is a name of the 
consciousness of the fruit of 
arahantship (arahatta-phalacitta) 
which is from the bondage of all 
passions and pafifiavimutti in insight 
is the fruit of arahatship (arahatta- 
phalapafifia, Sumangalavilasini 
I.p.313). 


Appamafrna-cetovimutti, 
emancipation of mind through 
infinitudes is attained by practising the 
four infinitudes (appamañña) 
otherwise called divine states 
(brahmavihara), namely, mettà (loving 
kindness), karuga (compassion), 
mudita (sympathetic joy), upekkha 
(equanimity)—Majjhima N. I p.297, 
III. 146, Samyutta N. IV pp.296-7. 
Metta-cetovimutti is attained by 
practising metta and so also other 
cetovimuttis, (Digha N. I 248). 


The person who attains 
emancipation of mind through the 
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practice of brahmaviharas becomes a 
anagamin (non-returner) but not a 
arahant because he has yet to eliminate 
some passions and be free from them, 
Anguttara N. V, 300. This 
emancipation of mind, is, one that is 
produced generated by the mind is 
therefore, impermanent and liable to 
cease (Anguttara N. V, p.344). 


Akificafifia-cetovimutti is attained 
by concentration on the state of 
nothingness (Akiücafinayatana, q.v.), 
and sufifata-cetovimutti is attained by 
considering existence to be devoid 
(sufina of self (atta), Majjhima N. I, 
pp.296-97; Samyutta N. IV p.296; and 
by thinking of state which is signless 
(animitta-dhatu) i.e., Nibbana. 
Cetovimutti, attained by three means 
is capable of reaching perfect freedom 
and unshakable emancipation of mind 
(Akuppa cetovimutti : Majjhima N.I. 
p.298; Samyutta N. IV 297). 


It is the. goal of brahmacariya 
(Majjhima N.I. pp.197, 205) and is 
identical with the highest and the 
noblest state i.e., arahatship, 
(Papaficasudani, II. p.232). 


CAITYAKAS (Pali Cetiya) — This is 
a Buddhist sect which originated 
about two hundred years after the 
Maha-parinirvana of Buddha. The 
Buddhist sangha, after second council 
which was convened one hundred 
years after Buddha's demise, was split 
into two communities : Theravada and 
Mahasanghika. In course of time, 
according to Buddhist tradition, from 
these two schools appeared eleven and 
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seven subsects including themselves. 
Caityakas branched off the Mahasan- 
ghikas. It is described in the Dipa- 
vamsa : pubbangama bhinnavada 
Mahásahgitikaraka / tesafi ca anuka- 
rena bhinnavada bahu ahi. ...... Cetiya 
ca punavadi Mahasangiti-bhedaka. 
(Dipavamsa, Ch. V). It is said that 
some teacher Mahadeva who used to 
dwell in a Caitya on the top of a 
mountain was responsible for the 
origin for the Caityavada and that is 
why this sect was so called. According 
to some others since this sect 
worshipped the caityas, so the name 
Caityakas was given thus to its 
adherents. It was also known as the 
Lokottaravada, a sect of the 
Mahasanghika school, for worship of 
caityas was given special prominence 
by both the sects, hence it will not be 
out of way to say that the 
Lokottaravadins, on account of their 
devotion to caityas, were also called 
Caityakas. 


The Nagarjunikonda and Amara- 
vati (Dhanakataka) inscriptions refer 
to this sect and its subsects, Saila 
schools. The importance and 
popularity of the Mahasanghikas have 
not been raised not so much by the 
subsects which came into existence 
still later, we mean, the Sailsa schools 
of Vasumitra and Bhavya and the 
Andhakas (another name of the 
Caityakas) of the Pali tradition. The 
former speak of the three Saila schools, 
Caityaka, Aparagaila and 


Uttarapathaka, while in. Pali appear 
five or six names : Cetiya, Hima- 
vatika, Rajagirika, Siddhatthika, 
Pubbaseliya (PurvaSaila), Aparaseliya 
(Apara$saila). Though the Pali tradition 
is partially corroborated by 
Vinitadeva's list, it has been fully 
borne out by the inscriptions 
mentioned above which mentions the 
followings : 


(i) Caityika (Burgess (Buddhist 
Stupas), pp.100, 102). 


(ii) Cetiavadaka (ibid., p.102). 


(iii) Aparamaha vanaseliya 
(Epigraphia Indica (EI, XX, p.41). 


(iv) Puvasele (EI, XX, p.22). 


(v) Mahavanaseliyana (Burgess, 
p.105). 


(vi) Rajagiri-nivasika (ibid., p.53). 
(vii) Raja£aila (ibid., p.105). 
(viii) Sidhathika (ibid. p.110). 


The doctrines of the Caityakas are 
almost indentical with those of the 
Mahasaüghikas though they differed 
on some minor points. According to 
the Caityakas the construction of 
caityas (shrines), worship of caityas 
and a circumambulation of caityas 
produce much merits. Offering of 
flowers, garlands and scents to caityas 
was likewise meritorious. By making 
gifts one could acquire merits and 
these merits could be transferred to 
one's relatives and acquanitances 
engendering happiness in this world 
and the next. Such a kind of worship 
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and the like were inconsistent with the 
early principles of Buddhism, 
especially preserved in the Theravada 
canon. The Caityakas of course gave 
rise to the devotional aspects in the 
religion which made Buddhism 
popular among the laity. They also 
further contributed to the development 
of Mahayanism regarding Buddha 
conception. The Caityakas believed 
that the Buddhas were free from 
attachment, delusion and ill will. They 
were further, superior to the Arhats for 
their acquisition of ten powers (balas), 
namely, sthan-asthana-jfíana, karma- 
vipakajfiana, nanadhimukti-jfíana, 
nana-dhatusfiana, indriyasamvara- 
jfiana, sarvatra-g amini-pratipajjiiana, 
sarvadhyavimoksa-sama4patti-jfiana, 
pürvanivas-anusmrtijfiana cyutyut- 
patti-jfiana, and aSravaksayas jfiana, 
Mahavyutpatti (sakaki). According to 
them Nirvana is a positive faultless 
state (N. Dutt, Early Monastic 
Buddhism II pp.48-52; Banerji, 
Buddhism in India and Abroad, 
pp. 100-1). 


Ch 


CHALABHIJATIYO (Skt. Satabhija- 
tiyo), six types of human beings, the 
types being distinguished according to 
the qualities (guna). They are 
kanhabhijati, i.e., black type of man 
such as bird-catches, hunters, 
fishermen, etc. 


(ii) Nilabhijati, i.e. blue type of 
men, such as recluses who take to 


rigorous ascetic practices including 
Sakyaputtiya Samanas. 


(iii) Lohitabhijati, i.e.. red type of 
men - Niganthas who wear one piece 
of cloth. 


(iv) Haliddabhijati i.e., yellow type 
of men, lay-devotees of Acelakas 
including A jivakasavakas. 


(v) Sukkabhijati, i.e., white type of 
men such as Ajivaka ascetics like 
Nanda, Vaccha, Sankicca. In the 
Mahasaccaka-Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya (I.p.238) these ascetics are 
said to be engaged in Kayabhavana 
and not in Cittabhavana. 


vi) Paramasukkabhijati, i.e., purest 
white - Ajivaka saints. (Ref. Digha 
N. HI. p.2 f; Afguttara N. Vol. Ill 
p.385; (Chalabhijati Sutta, Sumangala 
vilasini I. p.162). 


J 


JANAKA-KAMMA (Skt. Janakakarma) 
i.e., regenerative or productive action. 


This action is classified into 
function group or action according to 
the functions. 


It produces the five groups of 
existence, viz. corporeality (rupas), 
feeling (vedana), perception (safifia), 
mental formation (sankhara), 
consciousness (vififiana), at rebirth as 
well as during life continuity. 


“Reproductive action is really a 
particular action which produces a 
particular effect. Due to such action a 
person goes from one existence to 
another. This action helps the future 
birth which is called Janaka Kamma.” 
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Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (p.601) says about the function 
of the Janakakamma, Reproductive 
karma (Janaka kamma) is both moral 
and immoral (kusalam pi hoti 
akusalam pi hoti) and reproduces the 
resultant aggregates of mind and 
matter at rebirth and at procedure (tam 
patisandhiyam pi pavatte pi ruparupa- 
vipakakkhanadha janeti). 


JARA -MARANA (Ts.) old age, decay 
and death. 


The Sammaditthi sutta of the 
Majjhima N. (I. p.49) explains the 
compound word thus : What is old- 
age and dying (jara-marana), what is 
the origin (samudaya) of old age and 
dying, what is the stopping (nirodha) 
of old age, dying, what the course 
leading to the stopping (nirodha- 
gamini-patipada) of old age and 
dying? Whatever of various beings in 
various groups of beings (sattanikaya) 
is old age (jara), decrepitude 
(jiranata), broken teeth (khandiccam), 
greying hair (paliccam) wrinkly skin 
(balittacata), the dwindling of the life 
span (ayuno samhan1) the collapse of 
sense-organs (indriyanam paripako) 
is called old age (jara), whatever is the 
falling away (the passing away), the 
breaking up  (bhedo), the 
disappearance (antaradhana), death 
and dying the action of time 
(kalakiriya), the breaking up of the 
groups (of grasping) and the laying 
down of the body - this is called dying 
(marana). Thus this ageing and thus 
dying are called ageing and dying 
(jara marana). 
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Jara-marana is one of the links 
or factors of Dependent origination 
(Paticcasamuppada). 


JALA BUJA i.e. womb-born creatures. 
These creatures comprise all human 
being, some animals that take their 
conception in mother's womb and 
some gods and goddesses inhabiting 
the earth. According to the Rupa rüpa- 
vibhaga, the biological or 
physiological background of the 
category of rupa includes the entire 
kamaloka or world of life which 
consists the four classes of being, 
namely, andaja, jalabuja, samsedaja 
and opapatika. 


JAVANA (from javati, to impel), 
‘impulson’, is the phase of full 
cognition in the cognitive series, or 
perceptual process (cittavithi) 
occurring at its climax, if the 
respective object is large or distinct. 
It is at this phase that karma is 
produced, i.e., wholesome or 
unwholesome volition concerning the 
perception that was the object of the 
previous stage of the respective 
process of consciousness. There are 
normally seven impulsive moments. 
In mundane consciousness (lokiya) 
any of the seventeen karmically 
wholesome classes of consciousness. 
or of the twelve unwholesome ones 
may arise at the phase of Impulsion. 
For the Arhat, however, Impulsion has 
no longer a karmic, i.e., rebirth- 
producing character, but is a 
karmically independent function 
(kiriya). There are further eight 
supramundane classes of Impulsion. 
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The four impulsive moments 
immediately before entering an 
absorption (jhana) or one of the 
supermundane paths (magga; see 
ariyapuggala) are : the Preparatory 
(parikamma), Approach (upacara), 
Adaptation (anuloma) and Maturity- 
moment (gotrabht, q.v.). In 
connection with entering the Earth- 
Kasina absorption, they are explained 
as follows, in Visuddhimagga. IV : 
"After the breaking off of the 
subconscious stream of being 
(bhavariga-sota.) there arises the 
* Advertence at the mind-door’ (mano- 
dvaravajjana, see vififianakicca), 
taking as object the Earth-Kasina 
(whilst thinking); ‘Earth : Earth’ : 
Thereupon, four or five impulsive 
moments flash forth, amongst which 
the last one (maturity-moment) 
belongs to the fine-material sphere 
(ru pavacara), whereas the rest belong 
to the sense-sphere (Kamava-cara, see 
avacara) though the last one is more 
powerful in thought conception. 
Discursive Thinking, Interest 
(rapture), Joy and concentration (cf. 
jhana) than the states of consciousness 
belonging to the sense-sphere. They 
are called ‘preparatory’ (parikamma- 
samadhi), as they are preparing for the 
attainment-concentration (appana - 
samadhi); *approaching' (upacara- 
samadhi), as they are close to the 
attainment-concentration and are 
moving in its neighbourhood; 
‘adaptive’ (anuloma), as they adapt 
themselves to the preceding 


preparatory states and to the 
succeeding attainment concentration. 
The last one of the four is called 
*matured' (gotrabhu). In a similar way, 
the impulsive moments before 
reaching the Divine Ear are described 
in Visuddhimagga, Ch. X III. 
(Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, 
p.69). 


JAVANACITTA occupies the twelfth 
stage in the function (kicca, 
Visuddhimagga, p.457) of an act of 
perception (or vithicitta), the full 
perception or apperception. (ibid. 
p.459) In this connection javana is 
taken in equally fundamental sense of 
"going" (not swiftness) and the 
“going” is understood as intellectual 
movement (PED). The Pali term 
javana means 'running through object. 
There is not one moment of citta 
which performs the function of javana 
but generally there are seven cittas in 


succession. If the first javana citta is 


kusala or good kusala (Gorkam, Nina 
Van, Abhidha-mma in Daily Life—Sri 
Lanka, p. 132). Javana citta is active 
and at this state of mind results arc 
reaccumulated. Javana citta receives 
the objects actively and knows it well 
and also brings it action. It is free to 
function, it is vital, and able to perform 
function in both favourable and 
adverse conditions. (Mutsuddi, 
Birendra Lal, Abhidharmartha 
Sangraha, p.141). 


There are fifty-five types of javana 
citta. They are as follows : Eight 
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rooted in greed, two rooted in hate, 
two rooted in delusion or ignorance. 
All the twelve types of mind are 
immoral (akusala). Eight types of 
moral mind belonging to.the realm of 
senses (kamavacara kusala), eight 
types of inoperative mind, one type 
laughter mind (hasitoppada), five 
types of meditative mind belonging to 
the realm of form (rupavacara- 
jhanacitta), five inoperative (kriya 
citta), four meditative of formless 
sphere, four inoperative of formless, 
four of path-mind (lokuttara magga 
citta) and four ultimate of 
transcendental realm (lokuttara phala 
citta (Barua Amal, Mind and Mental 
Factor in Early Buddhist Psychology, 
p.23.) 


JATI, birth. 


It comprises the entire embryonic 
process beginning with conception 
and ending with parturition. 


According to the Mahasatipatthana 
Sutta of Digha Nikaya, the birth of 
beings belonging to this or that order 
of beings, their being born, their 
conception (okkanti) and springing 
into existence, the manifestation of the 
groups of corporeality (rupa), feeling 
(vedana), perception (safifia), mental 
formations (sankhara), consciousness 
(vififiana), the acquiring of their 
sensitive organs; this is called birth. 


In the chain of Dependent 
origination (Paticcasamuppada) the 
origination of birth (jàti) is due to the 
process of becoming (bhava) and due 
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to birth there are old age (jara) and 
death (marana) as its resultants. 


JALAHATTHAPADATA (Skt. 
Jalahastapadata), one of the thirty-two 
major characteristic marks of a great 
man (Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is Buddha 
or universal monarch (cakrabarti raja) 
as enumerated in the Mahapadana 
Sutta and the Lakkhana Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya, Brahmayu Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya and some Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts is Jalahatthapadata, 1.e., 
“his hands and feet having net-work". 
In explaining this sign, the Sumangala- 
vilasini (p.446) says that this is not 
webbing of skin between the fingers 
and toes. A person whose fingers and 
toes are webbed like a snake's hood 
is not fit for obtaining ordination 
(pabbajja). But a superman's four 
fingers of hands and five toes of feet 
are of equal measure (ekappamana) 
spaced as evenly apart as in the 
network ofa particular kind of latticed 
window made by a skilled carpenter 
(kusalena vaddhakena yojitajala- 
vatapana-sadisa honti). 


The Lalitavistara (p.75), the 
Mahàa-vyutpmtti. (p.6), and the 
Bodhisattva-bhumi (p.259) have 
termed this sign as jalangulihastapadah, 
jalavana-ddhahastapadah, and jalapani- 
padah respectively and say that his 
fingers and toes are webbed like net. 
The Gandavyuha Sutra describes that 
the net work of his hands and feet is 
extra-ordinarily well divided and 
unbroken. | 
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In the Abhidharmadi pa (p.138) we 
find that this sign is like a minute net 
made by a red spider having eight legs 
and the feet of a swan. 


JIVA, i.e., life, vital principle, 
individual soul. ‘Soul (life) and body 
are identical’ (Tam Jivam tam sariram) 
and 'soul and body are different' 
(afifiam jivam afifiam sariram), these 
two frequently worng views fall under 
the two kinds of personality belief 
(sakkaya ditthi) i.e., the first one under 
the annihilation belief (uccheda-ditthi) 
and the second under the eternity 
belief (sassata ditthi). 


In the Samyutta Nikaya (II. p. 61) 
it is said “verily, if one holds the view 
that the soul (life) is identical with the 
body, in that case a holy life is not 
possible (brahmacariyavaso na hoti), 
or if one holds the view that the soul 
is something quite different, in that 
case also a holy life is impossible. 
Both these extremes Tathagata have 
avoided and shown the Middle 
Doctrine (ubho ante anupagamma 
majjhe-na dhammam deseti). 


JIVITINDRIYA (Skt. Jivitendriya) i.e., 
faculty of vitality. 

Jivitindriya gives vitality to the life 
of the socalled individual. There are 
two faculties by the name of jivitin- 
driya : one is psychological and is 
called arüpa-jivitindriya, which gives 
life to the mental side ofthe individual 
while the other, called rupa- 
jivitindriya is material and gives life 
or vitality to the physical side of 
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individual (Dhammasangani, p.625; 
Visuddhimagga, p.418). 


Jh 


JHANA (Skt. Dhyana), absorption, 
trance, meditation. 


Goal of Buddhism is to secure 
extinction of the thirst ((agha) tor 
sensual pleasures, the root cause of 
suffering, conflict and mental unrest, 
to be free from all kinds of bondage 
and defilements and finally to achieve 
the eternal peace and supreme bliss 
through emancipation and realisation 
of Nirvana which is defined in the 
Ariyapriyesana Sutta of the Majjhi- 
manikaya as unborn (ajata), unageing 
(ajara), undying (amara), unsorrow- 
ing (asoka), stainless (asamkilittha), 
the uttermost security and perfect 
peace (anuttara yogakkhema). The 
Buddhist way of salvation and eternal 
bliss i.e., Nibbana cannot be obtained 
unless a man purifies himself by 
removing evil thoughts and craving 
for worldly pleasure and rebirth and 
thus becomes perfect. 

This purification of mind is 
possible if man cultivates himself by 
observing certain moral precepts by 
abstaining from sinful thoughts and 
deeds. In other words, he has to adopt 
mental culture which is called 
meditation. Meditation is nothing but 
the art of mental training and 
awakening Or mindfulness 
consciously undertaken. It means, 
simply, a journey towards destination 
of awareness of the condition of body, 
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the feelings, sensations and the 
thoughts of mind which occur from 
moment to moment and also of insight 
into knowledge of truth as it is 
(Yathabhutafianada-ssanam). It leads 
to the realisation of Nibbana, the 
absolute deliverance from the root 
cause of sorrows and the cycle of birth 
and death. 


This path of deliverance as 
formulated by the Buddha is mainly 
meditational practice which is mainly 
psychological in nature and is based 
on the strong foundation of ethics. The 
way of this meditational practice is by 
observing moral precepts (sila) to 
develop human character first and then 
by tranquillising mind (samatha) and 
perfecting insight (vipassana) to make 
the view straight for penetrating into 
truth in this very life. A great system 
of meditational practices adopted by 
the yogis to achieve deliverance 
(moksa or mukti) was prevalent in 
ancient India from before the time of 
Buddha and the practice is current 
even today. Buddha has contributed 
much to the Indian meditational 
system by developing it to such a stage 
that will enable man to attain perfect 
deliverance (vimoksa or vimukti) in 
compatison to previous simple 
deliverance. 


The stereotyped method of 
Buddhist meditation as described in 
the Pali Nikayas is as follows : Before 
starting meditation the Buddha 
instructs his disciple to observe the 
moral precepts such as abstinence 


from immoral acts like killing living 
beings, theft, sexual misconduct, etc., 
abiding by all the disciplinary rules 
codified in the Patimokkha and other 
moral duties. The disciple is further 
instructed to exercise control over his 
sense organs including mind, take 
food without causing injury to any 
being for the bare maintenance of his 
body and not for embellishing or 
beautifying his body but to keep it just 
fit for leading a pure and holy life and 
thus making his body and mind fit for 
meditation. The contemplating monk 
then selects a suitable lonely place, sits 
down cross legged, holds back erect, 
having made mindfulness rise up in 
front of him (parimukham satim 
upa(thapetva) and purifying his mind 
of five hindrances (pafica-nivarane) 
to spiritual progress. His mental 
impurities being thus almost 
eliminated by knowledge he is to start 
meditation. 


Dissociating mind from evil desires 
he tries to concentrate his mind on a 
certain object (Kammatthana). At first 
his mind roams around the object of 
meditation (savitakka savicara), but 
derives joy out of seclusion and enters 
and abides in the first stage of 
meditation (pathama-jhana). 1n the 
second stage of meditation, his mind 
does not roam (avitakka-avicara) 
about but is concentrated on the object 
of meditation (cetaso ekodi-bhavam) 
becomes internally serene and enjoys 
pleasure emanating from 
concentration (samadhija pitisukham). 
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In the third stage of meditation (/atiya- 
jhana) his mind rises above pleasure 
and displeasure and attains mental 
equanimity. He is still attentive and 
clearly conscious, feels happy and 
watchful of what is happening in his 
body and mind. 


By getting rid of previous pleasure 
and sorrow he enters and abides in the 
fourth stage of meditation (catuttha- 


jhana) and remains undisturbed by . 


any kind of feeling of happiness or its 
opposite and attains perfect 
equanimity. After perfecting himself 
in the meditation he tries to 
comprehend the four truths, viz., 
suffering, its origin, its removal and 
the path leading to its removal and 
gives up craving entirely and becomes 
arhant, the emancipated. 


Buddha advises the monks to 
practise five more higher stages of 
meditation called samapatti, viz., the 
stage of infinite space (akasanaricá- 
yatana), the stage of infinite 


consciousness (vififiagarficayatana), 
that of nothingness (akificafina- 


yatana), that of neither perception nor- 


non-perception (nevasafifianasafnfüa- 
yatana) and the stage of stopping of 
perception and feeling (safifiaveda- 
yitanirodha). 


The word jhana chiefly refers to 
the four meditative absorption of the 
fine-material sphere (rupa-jjhàna or 
rupavacarajjhana). They are achieved 
through the attainment of full (or 
ecstatic) concentration, during which 


there isa complete, though temporary, 
suspension of fivefold sense-activity 
and of the five hindrances (pafica- 
nivarana). The state of consciousness 
is onc of the full alertness and lucidity. 
This high degree of concentration is 
generally developed by the practice of 
one of the forty subjects of 
Tranquillity Meditation (Samatha- 
Kammatthana). Often also the four 
immaterial spheres (arüupa-ayatana) 
are called absorptions the immaterial 
or formless sphere (arupajjhana or 
arupavacarjjhana). 

In the Ariyapariyesana sutta and 
the Mahasihanada sutta of the Majjhi- 
ma Nikaya Buddha speaks of his 
yogic training and life under two great 
yogis of ancient India, Arala kalama 
and Rudraka Ramaputra and acquired 
upto the third and fourth samapatti, 
i.c., the plane of nothingness 
(akificafifiayatana) and the stage of 
neither perception nor non-perception 
(nevasafiianasaftifiayatana) respec- 
tively of meditation. But being not 
satisfied with this acquirement 
Buddha went to the forest of Uruvela, 
(modern Buddhagaya) and practised 
hathayoga (controlling the breathing) 
for six years. In the Mahasaccaka sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya Gautama 
himself describes his practice in 
detail : “While he was subduing, 
restraining and dominating his mind, 
with teeth clenched, the tongue 
pressed against the palate, sweat 
poured from his armpits" (dantebhi 
dantamadhaya jivhaya talum ahacca 
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cetasa cittam abhinigganhato 
abhinippilayato abhisantapayato 
kacchehi seda muccanti), Majjhima 
Nikaya, I p.242. It is surely the method 
of hathayoga and it has similarity with 
the description of 'khecari' posture 
(Yogasikhopanisad, Chap. V, Vs 
39-43). 


Then he decided to meditate on 
non-breathing meditation (appana- 
kamyeva jhanam jhayeyyan). It is 
similar to Kumbhaka. Then he stopped 
breathing in and breathing out through 
the mouth and the nose and there came 
to be an exceedingly loud noise of 
winds escaping by the auditory 
passages (mukhato ca nasato ca 
assasapassase uparundhesu kanna- 
sotehi vatanam nikkhamantanam 
adhimatto saddo hoti). Again he 
stopped breathing in and breathing out 
through the mouth and through nose 
and through ears, exceedingly loud 
winds rent his head (mukhato ca 
nasato ca kannato ca assasa- 
passasesu uparundhesu adhimatta 
vata muddhani ahaninta). Again, he 
stopped breathing in similar way and 


he came to have very bad headaches . 


(sise sisavedana honti). Again, he 
stopped breathing in the same way, 
then very strong winds cut through his 
stomach (adhimatta vata kucchim 
parikantanti). This is also a condition 
of Kumbhaka. Again, he stopped 
breathing in the same way, then there 
came to be a fierce heat in his body 
(adhimatto kayasmim daho hoti). 
During the practice of this sort of 
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meditation, his unsluggish energy 
(viriya) and unmuddled mindfulness 
are set up but that painful feeling 
persisted without impinging on his 
mind. All these are different varieties 
of Kumbhaka or appanaka jhana (Skt. 
Apranakadhyana) which Gautama 
practised for many years before 
attainment of enlightenment 


(sambodhi). 


In all the stages of samapatti upto 
the Nevasanna nasafiiayatana i.e. 
sphere of neither perception nor non- 
perception though the temporary 
cessation of mental function and the 
attainment of bliss of liberation are 
possible the object of mind is 
existence (bhava) and not Nibbana, 
as even then sensational knowledge 
and attention of mind towards object 
perceived through senses remain 
present. Above that stage, that is in 
the stage of ninth samapatti (Safifia- 
vedayita-nirodha) i.e., “stopping of 
perception feeling and object of mind 
is Nibbana but not bhava or existence. 
In that samapatti there is no relation 
between sense-knowledge and object 
perceived thepuigh senses. In outward 
view the condition of a dead person is 
almost the same as the person 
engulfed in the meditational stage of 
‘stopping of perception and feeling’, 
in that condition no other sign of life 
exists except heat of the body. It is said 
in the Mahavedalla sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya. “Your reverence, 
the bodily activities (kayasankh ara), 
i.e., inbreathing and out-breathing of 
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the dead thing passed away, have been 
stopped, have subsided, the vocal 
activities (vacisaikhara) i.e, speaking 
power, have been stopped, have 
subsided (niruddha patipassaddha), 
the mental activities (cittasankh ara) 
i.e., perception and feeling (in the 
language of Patañjali, cittavrtti) have 
been stopped, have subsided, the 
vitality is entirely destroyed (ayu 
parikkh ino), the heat allayed (usma- 
vupasanta), the sense-organs are 
entirely broken asunder (indriyani 
paribhinnani). But in that monk who 
has attained the stopping of perception 
and feeling (safifia-vedayita-nirodha 
samapatti), although his bodily, vocal 
and mental activities have been 
stopped, have subsided, his vitality is 
not entirely destroyed, his heat is not 
allayed, his sense-organs are purified. 
This is the difference between a dead 
thing, passed away and that monk who 
has attained the stopping of perception 
and feeling" (Middle Length Sayings, 
I. pp.356-57). This attainment is 
otherwise called ‘attainment of the 
freedom of mind’ (cittavimutti- 
samapatti) which is of four kinds, 
signless (animitta), immeasurable 
(appam ano); nothingness (äkiñcañña) 
and voidness (sufifiata). 


“Through the total overcoming of 
the perceptions of matter, however, 
and through the vanishing of sense- 
reactions and the non-attention to the 
perceptions of variety, with the idea, 
‘Boundless is space’, he reaches the 
sphere of Boundless Space (@kasanafi- 
cayatana) and abides therein. 


"Through the total overcoming of 
the sphere of boundless space, and 
with the idea ‘Boundless is 
consciousness’, he reaches the sphere 
of Boundless Consciousness 
(vifihanaficayatana) and abides therein. 


“Through the total overcoming 
of the sphere Boundless Conscious- 
ness, and with the idea : ‘Nothing is 
there’, he reaches the sphere of 
Nothingness (akificafifíayatana) and 
abides therein. 


“Through the total overcoming of 
the sphere of Nothingness, he reaches 
the sphere of Neither Perception nor 
Non-perception (nevasafifia-nasafifa- 
yatana) and abides therein". 


“Thus the first absorption is free 
from five things (i.e., the hindrances, 
nivarana, q.v.), and five things are 
present (i.e., the Factors of 
Absorption, jhananga). Whenever the 
monk enters the Ist absorption, there 
have vanished : Sensuous Desire, lll- 
will, Torpor and Sloth, Restlessness 
and Scruples, Doubts; and there are 
present : Thought-conception (vita- 
kka), Discursive Thinking (vicara), 
Rapture (Piti), Joy (Sukha) and 
Concentration (Samadhi). In the 
2nd absorption there are present : 
Rapture, Joy and concentration; in the 
3rd! Joy and Concentration; in 
the 4th : Equanimity TID and 
Concentration". 


The four absorptions of the 
Immaterial Spheres still belong, 
properly speaking, to the 4th 
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absorption as they possess the same 
two constituents. The 4th fine- 
material absorption is also the base or 
starting point (padaka-jhàna) for the 
attaining of the Higher Spiritual 
Powers (abhififia, q.v). 


In the Abhidhamma, generally a 
fivefold, instead of a fourfold division 
of the fine-material absorptions is 
used : the 2nd absorption has still the 
constituent *Discursive Thinking’ (but 
without Thought-conception), while 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th correspond to the 
2nd and 3rd and 4th, respectively, of 
the fourfold division. 


This fivefold division is based on 
Sutta texts like the Anguttara Nikaya. 


Jhàna in its widest sense (e.g. as 
one of the 24 conditions or paccaya), 
denotes any, even momentary or weak 
absorption of mind when directed on 
a single object. Nyanatiloka Buddhist 
Dictionary. 


Samatha, i.e., tranquillity identical 
with concentration (samadhi), and 
vipassana, i.e., insight, identical with 
wisdom (pafiha) form the two 
branches of Buddhist meditation in 
mental development. ‘Tranquillity’ is 
an unperturbed, peaceful and lucid 
state of mind attained by strong mental 
concentration. Not aiming mainly at 
the development of wisdom, but 
aiming mainly at the development of 
perfect peace and tranquillity of mind 
to practise meditation and 
contemplation is the mental culture of 
tranquillity (samathabhavana). 
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Tranquillity frees the mind from 
impurities and inner obstacles and 
gives it greater penetrative strength. 
Along with the samathabhavana 
aiming mainly at the development of 
wisdom to practise meditation and 
contemplation is the mental culture of 
insight (vipassana-bhavana). 
‘Insight’ (vipassana) is the penetrative 
understanding by direct meditative 
experience of the impermanency 
(anicca), unsatisfactoriness (dukkha) 
and impersonality (anatta) of all 
material and mental phenomena of 
existence. It is insight that leads to 
entrance into supermundane states of 
holiness and to final liberation. 


In the method of meditation or on 
the Yoga, Buddha introduced the 
application of mindfulness 
(satipattha-na) in order to control and 
systematise meditation. Such 
introduction of the application of 
mindfulness 1s a unique contribution 
of Buddha in the development of 
mental culture in any of the Indian 
religions. Neither in the Patafyala 
Yoga philosophy nor in any 
Brahmanicalpr Jaina texts it is found. 
It is said in the Cullavedalla sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, whatever is one 
pointedness of mind (cittassa 
ekaggata), this is the concentration 
(samadhi). The four applications of 
mindfulness (cattaro satipatthana) are 
the distinguishing marks of 
concentration (samadhinimitta), the 
four right efforts are the requisites of 
concentration (samadhi-parikkhara)y, 
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whatever is the practice (asevana), the 
development (bhavana) the increase 
of these very things (bahulikamma) 
this is herein the development of 
concentration (samadhi bhavana). 


In the Mahasatipatthana sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya and the Satipatthana 
sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya the four 
applications of mindfulness or 
contemplative awareness are dealt 
with in detail. 


JHANA-PACCAYA (Skt. Dhyanaprat- 
yaya), i.e., contemplation as condition 
in co-relation, is one of the twenty- 
four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


It is a type of causal relation, in 
which the relating thing (paccaya- 
dhamma) may be one of the dhyana 
or meditation factors or constituents, 
viz., vitakka (initial application of the 
mind), piti (pleasure) or sukha 
(happiness),  ekaggata (one 
pointedness), somanassa (joy or 
gladness), domanassa (grief) and 
upekkha (indifference or neutrality) 
present in the stage of meditation 
(jhananga), and the paccayuppana 
dhammas are the types of 
consciousness, with the exception of 
twice fivefold vififiana and the 
material qualities in co-existence with 
the seven constituents. Pafthana (I. p.9) 
defines it : Jhanangani jhanasampa- 
yuttakanam  dhammanam tam 
sampayuttanam ca  rupanam 
jhanapaccayena paccayo. Jhàna means 
contemplation of an object. It aims at 
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the objective straightway and steadily 
like that of a hunter with the arrow. It 
is through the influence of one or other 
of the jhana factors mentioned above 
in its causal relation to its co-existent 
properties that in all action we are to 
carry out our object, to attain the goal. 
Without it, it is not possible to make 
or take even a single right step. 
The mind's movement from object 
to object is very rapid and factor is 
like a chain by which it is bound to a 
stake. 


N 


NANA (Skt. Jfiana), ‘knowledge. 
comprchension, intelligence, insight’, 
is a synonym for Pajfifia (q.v.) see also 
vipassana. 
NANADASSANA-VISUDDHI (Skt. 
Jiànadarsana-visuddhi), ‘purification 
of knowledge and vision is the last of 
the seven Purifications and a name for 
Path-knowledge (maggafiana), i.e., the 
penetrating realization of the paths of 
Stream-winning, Once-Returning, 
Non-Returning or Arahatship. 
Visuddhimagga (XXII) furnishes a 
detailed explanation of it. 

In Anguttara N. II. p. 4 fianadassana 
apparently means the Divine Eye 
(dibbacakkhu, s. abhififia), being 
produced through concentrating the 
mind on light. 

NANA-VIPPHARA IDDHI (Skt. 
Jüianavisphara-rddhi) the ‘Power of 
Penetrating Knowledge’ is one of the 
magical powers (Iddhi, q.v.). 

NAYA, ‘right method’, is often used 
as aname for the noble eightfold path, 
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c.g. in the Satipatthana Sutta, 
Majjhima N. (I). 


T 
TANHA (Skt. Trsna), craving. 


Trsna is derived from trs—thirst for, 
so in the Buddhist sense, craving 
stands for the thirst which is given in 
the doctrine of Four Noble Truths 
(Cattari ariya-saccani) as cause 
(samudaya) of suffering or dukkha 
(Samyutta Nikaya V.p. 421; Vinay- 
apitaka, I. p. 10). This craving or thirst 
(tanha) is classified as (1) the desire 
or craving for gratification of the 
senses (kamatanha, Skt. kamatrsna), 
(2) the desire for prolong existence of 
life (bhava tanha) and the desire for 
precipitous self destruction 
(vibhavatanha). 


Tanha is the chief root of suffering, 
and of the ever containing cycle of 
rebirths. Corresponding to the six 
sense-objects there are six kinds of 
craving. Craving for visible objects, 
sounds, odour, tastes, bodily contacts, 
mental impressions (rupatanha, sadda, 
gandha, rasa, phottnabba, dhamma). 
Tanha (craving) is the second aryan 
truth of the origination of suffering 
(dukkha-samudaya ariya-sacca). The 
main characteristics of tanha are that 
it leads rebirth to rebirth (ponobha- 
vika), associated with lustful 
attachment (nandiraga sahagata) 
and pursues pleasures at every turn 
(tatratatrabhan-dini: Vinaya Pitaka 
I.p. 10). 
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So tanha (craving) generates grief 
(tanhaya jayati soko : Dhammapada, 
v. 216) and that eradication or 
extinction of craving (tanhakkhaya) 
makes one triumph over all grief 
(tanha-kkhayo sabbadukhham jinati; 
ibid., v. 354). For this Buddhist goal 
Nibbana is called tanha-kkhaya). 


In the formula of Dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada) 
craving (tanha) is given as the cause, 
which leads to grasping of things of 
the world (upadana) which in turn 
prolongs the life process in samsara 
(bhava). 


TANHAKKHAYA (Skt. Trsnaksaya), 
extinction of craving, is identical with 
extinction of cankers (asavakkhaya, 
q.v.) and the attainment of 
emancipation or arahatship. 


TANHA -NISSITA-SILA (Skt. Trsna- 
nigrita fila) i.e., morality based on 
craving or desire. Anguttara Nikaya 
says, “Based on craving is that kind 
of morality which has come about by 
the desire for a happy existence, e.g. 
*O' monks that by this morality I 
might become a godlike or heavenly 
being." Es 


TATRA-MAJJHATTATA (Skt. 
Tatramadhyasthata) i.e., equanimity, 
i.e., balance of mind (literally, 
remaining here and there in the 
middle) is the name of a high ethical 
quality (upekkha). It is one of good 
mental factors (sobhana cetasika) 
found in all wholesome mental states 
of consciousness (kusala-citta). 
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Balance of mind is not the hedonic 
indifference which is a sensation of 
neither pain nor pleasure (adukkha-m- 
asukha), a neutral aspect of fceling, 
the zero-point between joy and sorrow. 
Balance of mind is more intellectual, 
mental equipoise or even-mindedness, 
whereas the indifference or neutrality 
towards feelings which might be 
considered as equanimity. 


Thus balance of mind (tatrama- 
jjhattata or upekkha) is one of the 
seven factors of enlightenment 
(sambojjhanga) and one of the 
illimitables (appa nafifia) and sublime 
mental abodes (brahma-vihara). 


Buddhaghosa says, "Tatramajjha- 
ttata is called the ‘keeping in the 
middle of all things. It has as 
characteristic that it affects the balance 
of consciousness (citta) and mental 
factors, that it prevents excessiveness 
and deficiency, or that it puts an end 
to partiality; as manifestation that it 
keeps the proper middle". (Visuddhi- 
magga, pp. 466-67). 


TATHATA, suchness, designates the 
firmly fixed nature (bhava) of all 
things whatever. the only passage in 
the Pali canon where the word occurs 
in this sense, is found in the 
Kathavatthu (p.186). In the Mahayana 
Buddhism the term ‘tathata’ is used 
to signify the ultimate truth or 
Nirvana. See N. Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism with its Relation 
to Hinayana (Chapter : Doctrine on 
Nirvana). 
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TATHAGATA : The perfect one, lit., 


the one who has thus gone 
(Tatha+gata) or thus come 


(tatha+ agata). This is an epithet of the 
Buddha used by him when speaking 
of himself which is frequently 
mentioned in the Suttas. 


To the often asked questions, 
whether the Tathagata exists after 
death (Hoti Tathagato param marana 
ti) or the Tathagato does not exist after 
death (Na hoti Tathagato param 
marani ti) or does not Tathagata exist 
and not exist after death (Hoti ca na 
hott Tathagato param marani ti) or 
does Tathagato neither exist nor not 
exist after death (Neva hoti na na hoti 
Tathagato param maraná ti), Samyutta 
N. II pp. 109 ff says that in the highest 
sense (paramattha, q.v.) the Tathagata, 
cannot, even at life time, be 
discovered, how much less after death, 


and that neither the five groups of 


existence ("khandha, q.v.) are to be 
regarded as the Tathagata, nor can the 
Tathagata be found outside these 
corporeal and mental phenomena. 
Throughout the: Buddhist literature, 
whether Hinaya-nic or Mahayanic, 
and the writings of modern scholars, 
the problems concerned this question 
have been discussed. For details see 
N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
Vol. I. pp. 76-83; Development of 
Buddhism in Uttar Pradesh, pp. 209- 
217). 


TATHAGATA-BALA, the ten powers of 
the Perfect One (Tathagata or 
Buddha), same as Dasa-bala, q.v. 
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TADANGA-PAHANA (Skt. Tadahga- 
prahana), overcoming or abandoning 
by the opposite, is one of the five kinds 
of overcoming (pahana, q.v.), 
“Overcoming by the opposite is the 
overcoming by opposing this or that 
thing that is to be overcome, by this 
or that factor of knowledge belonging 
insight (vipassana, q.v.) just as lighted 
lamp dispels the darkness of the night. 
In this way, the ‘personality-belief’ 
(sakkaya-ditthi, q.v.) is overcome by 
determining the mental and corporeal 
phenomena the view of 
uncausedness of existence by 
investigation into conditions. The idea 
of eternity by contemplation of 
impermanancy the idea of 
happiness by contemplation of 
misery". Patisambhidamagga I27. 


TADARAMMANA-CITTA, registering 
consciousness. According to Buddhist 
psychology, it is the last stage in the 
complete process of cognition (citta 
vithi) consisting of fourteen stages 
(Ref. Visuddhimagga, p.457) 
immediately before death- 
consciousness (cuticitta). It does not 
occur with the consciousness of the 
absorptions nor with supramundane 
consciousness but only with large or 
distinct objects of the sensuous sphere, 
(kamavacara). 

TITTHAYATANA, the three articles of 
(heretical) beliefs. In the Anguttara 
Nikaya (I.p. 173) they are declared as 
leading to inactivity (akiriya), namely, 
(1) the belief that, all happiness 
(sukha) and woe (dukkha) are 
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produced through former karma 
(prenatal actions - pubbakata hetu). 
This is the teaching of Nigantha 
Nathaputta i.e., Mahavira, the leader 
of Nigganthas, the modern jains. The 
fault with this doctrine is that it does 
not account for that happiness and woe 
which either are the result of the 
present life's good or bad action or are 
associated with the corresponding 
actions. 


(2) that everything is uncaused 
(ahetu appaccaya). 


It is the doctrine of Makkhali 
gosala. 


(3) that everything is created by 
God (issaranimmanahetu). 


According to the above three 
doctrines man is not responsible for 
his actions, so that all moral exertions 
become useless. | 


TIRATANA (Skt. Triratna), three 
jewels or three gems, which by all 
Buddhists are revered as the most 
venerable things, are the.Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha, i.e., the 
Enlightened one, the Law of doctrine 
of deliverance discovered realized and 
proclaimed by him; and the 
Community of disciple monks and 
those who live in accordance with the 
law. The contemplations of three 
jewels, viz.  Buddhanussati, 
Dhammanussati and Sahghanussati 


belong to the ten recollection 


(anussati) included in the list of 
subject of meditation (kammatfana, 
q.v.). : = 
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TI-LAKKHANA (Skt. Trilaksana), 
three characteristics of Buddhist 
thought. The characteristics 
(tlakkhana) of existence or existing 
things of phenomenal world are anicca 
(impermanence), dukkha (suffering or 
misery) and anatta (soullessness or 
unsubstantiality or unreality). It is said 
by Buddha in the Anguttara Nikaya 
(I.p. 286) : Whether Perfect ones 
(Tathagata) appear in the world, or 
whether perfect ones do not appear in 
the world, it still remains firm 
condition, an immutable fact and fixed 
law (thita va sa dhatu dhammatthitata 
dhamma-niyamata) that all karmic 
formations are impermanent (sabbe 
sankhara anicca), that all karmic 
formations are subject to suffering 
(sabbe sankhara dukkha), that all 
worldly phenomena i.e., five 
aggregates (pafica-kkhandha) what 
constitute living body are without soul 
(sabbe dhamma anatta). According to 
the Dhamma-pada (vs. 277-79); When 
one realises the impermanence, misery 
and unreality of all created things 
(sankhara), this is the way to purity 
(visuddhi). 


TISARANA (Tri Sarana), three refuges, 
in which every faithful adherent of the 
Buddha inclusive of both monks and 
lay-devotees (upasaka-upasika) puts 
his whole trust, consist, in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Saügha. 


The Buddha is the Blessed one 
(Bhagava) perfectly emancipated 
(araham), well enlightened (Samma- 
sambuddha), proficient in knowledge 


and conduct (vijjacaranasampanna), 
faring well (sugata), the knower of 
worlds (lokavidu), incomparable 
leader of men to be tamed (anuttara- 
purisa-damma-sarathi) and the teacher 
of gods and men (satthà devamanu- 
ssanam). The Dhamma is Buddha's 
doctrine of deliverance, a well 
proclaimed (svakkhato), visibly bears 
fruit in the present life (sanditthiko), 
timeless (akaliko), inviting of 
inspection, lit. come and see 
(ehipassiko), leading onwards 
(opanayiko) and it is personally and 
inwardly experienced by the wise 
(paccattamm veditabbo vinfiuhi). The 
community of Buddha's disciples 
(Sangha) has entered on the good way 
(supatipanno), is upright 
(ujupaftipanno), is righteous (fiayapati- 
panno), has entered on the proper way 
(sàámicipatipanno), is worthy of 
offerings (ahuneyyo), fit for 
hospitality (pahuneyyo), fit for gifts 
(dakkhi-neyyo) and fit for reverential 
salutation (afijalikaraniyo) as an 
incom-parible field of merit for the 
world (anuttaram pufitiakkhettam 
lokassa). The threefold Refuge in pali, 
by uttering of which one may 
outwardly profess one's faith, is still 
the same at present day as in the 
Buddha's time, namely : 


"[ take refuge in the Buddha 
(Buddham saranam gacchami). I take 
refuge in the Dhamma. (Dhammam 
saragam gacchami). I take refuge in 
the Sangha (Sangham saranam 
gacchami) Ref. Khuddaka-patha. 
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TECIVARIKANGAM (Skt. Traicivari- 
kariga) i.e., the practice of wearing 
triple robe. Buddha instructed his 
disciples to wear triple robe (tecivara), 
namely, waist cloth (antaravasa), 
shoulder cloth (saüghati) and upper 
garment (uttarasangha) as it was the 
most gentle form of garments for 
Buddhist monks. But in early period 
the practice of using only triple robe 
but not more, even for washing or 
colouring one must manage with these 
three robes only were adopted, by 
some of the monks. So the practice of 
using only triple robe was included in 
the list of rigorous ascetic practice 
(dhutanga). Buddhaghosa says, ‘Triple 
robe-wearer’s practice is observed 
with one of the following statements; 
I refuse a fourth robe; I observe the 
triple-robe-wearer’s practice. There 
are also three grades of ascetic monks 
here, strict, moderate and soft. 


These are the advantages : The 
monk who is a triple-robe-wearer is 
content with the robe as a protection 
for the body, such advantages as these 
are attained, avoidance of storage of 
cloth, lightness in travelling; 
abandonment of the lust for extra 
robes; simplicity of life through a 
limited set for what is proper and the 
production of the fruits of fewness of 
wishes (Visuddhimagga, p.65). 


TEJO-KASINA (Skt. Tejakrtsna), i.e., 
fire or heat as an object of meditation. 
(kammatthana). 
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Fire may be the flame of a lamp, 
fire in an oven, or jungle-fire. The fire 
may also be specially prepared, in that 
case, some faggots are to be collected 
and a pile made of them near a tree 
and then it should be set on fire. A 
suitable screen with a hole about four 
fingers wide is to be placed between 
the fire and the adept. — — 


The adept (contemplating monk) 
now is to look at the fire without 
minding the faggots or the smoke or 
its colour, even its heat. He should 
utter the word ‘tejo’ or any of its 
synonyms and acquire the ‘uggaha’ 
and patibhaga nimittas and proceeds 
along the course of meditation (see 
Pathavi kasiga). 

TE-VIJJA (Skt. Trividya), one 
endowed with the threefold (higher) 
knowledge. In Brahmanism it means 
"knower of three Vedas, namely, Rg. 
Sama and Yajur. But in Buddhism it 
means one who has realised the three 
kinds of knowledge, to wit : 
Remembrance of former births 
(Pubbenivasa-nussatifiana q.v.), the 
Divine eye (Dibba-cakkhu, q.v.) and 
extinction of all  cankkers 
(Asavakkhaya-fiaga. q.v.). See 
Abhififia. q.v. 

TRIKAYA, threefold body of the 
Buddha. 


The Mahayanists incorporated the 
Nirmanakaya conception of the 
Mahasanghikas into their Trikaya 
theory, adding the two others, 
Sambho-gakaya and Dharmakaya, the 
former approaching the 
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Mahasarighika conception of the 
transcendental Buddha, and the latter 
being a new philosophic conception 
of the Mahayanists. 


NIRMANAKA YA 


The Mahayanic texts tried to show, on 
the one hand, that the Hinayinists 
were wrong in their belief that 
Sakyamuni was really a man of flesh 
and blood and that relics of his body 
existed, while on the other hand, they 
introduced the two conceptions of 
Nirmanakaya and Buddhakaya. 
Whatever is said to have been done 
by Sakyamuni is accounted for by 
these texts as the apparent doings of a 
phantom of the Buddhakaya, a 
shadowy image created to follow the 
ways of the world (lokanuvartana) in 
order to bring conviction to the hearts 
of the people that the attainment of 
Buddhahood was not an impossibility. 
As the Buddhas possess the 
knowledge of all that is to be done 
(krtyanusthanaj-nana), they can take 
any form they desire for the 
illumination of the various classes of 
beings. The Mahayanic conception of 
the Nirmanakaya is essentially the 
same as that of the Mahasanghikas. 


The Prajfiaparamitas in their quaint 
way refer to the Nirmanakaya or 
Rupakaya. The  Pajficavimsati 
sahasrika Prajiaparamita says that a 
bodhi-sattva, after acquiring all the 
necessary dharmas and practising 
prajiiapa-ramita, becomes 
sambuddha. He then render service to 
beings of all loka-dhatus (worlds) of 


the ten corners at all times by 
Nirmanamegha (Nirmana clouds). 
This is called the Nairmanika-kaya). 

Some of the Yogacara texts furnish 
us with the following information 
regarding the conception of Nirmana- 
kaya as prevailing among the 
Yogacarins : 

i) The Sutralankara explains the 
Nirmanakaya to be those forms which 
are assumed by Buddhas to render 
service to beings of the various 
worlds. It generally refers to the 
human form that Buddha takes in 
order to make a show of his acquiring 
the ordinary arts and crafts required 
by an average man, living a family life 
and then retiring from it and ultimately 
attaining Nirvana by a recourse to 
ascetic practices. 

ii) The Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi tells 
us that the Nirmanakaya is meant for 
Sravakas, | Pratyekabuddhas, 


Prthagjanas (common men) and 


Bodhisattvas who are yet not in one 
of the ten bhümis. It may appear in all 
lands whether pure or impure. The 
Chinese commentaries on the Siddhi 
mention the various ways in which 
Buddha can transform body or 
another's body or voice, and his or 
others' mind, to suit his purpose. 


He could transform his voice as to 
produce sounds from the sky. His 
thoughts were supramundane (Loko- 
ttara) and pure (anasrava). He 
appeared in his Nirmitakaya as 
Sakyamuni with a mind (citta) suited 
to the ways of the world. He could also 
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impose his thoughts on the minds of 
others. 


iii) The Abhisamayalankarakarika 
states that there are four kayas, of 
which the Svabhavikakaya is real, and 
the three others, viz, Dharmakaya 
(2Svasambhogakaya), Sambhogakaya 
(= Parasambhogakaya) and Nirmana- 
kaya are samvrta (i.e. unreal); these 
are meant for Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and Sravakas respectively. According 
to it, the Nirmanakaya was intended 
for Srávakas and Bodhisattvas who are 
not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It 
describes the Nirmanakaya as body 
unsevered from the real kaya, and as 
the actions performed by it are 
similarly unsevered from the kaya, 
they should be regarded as asamsara 
(transcendental, i.e., not worldly). 
Then it proceeds to show that the 
thirty-seven kinds of purificatory 
actions performed by the 
Nirmanakaya are really the actions of 
the Dharmakaya. The thirty-seven 
actions as explained by it, are the 
thirty-seven steps through which a 
Nirmanakaya passes after its 
inception. 


In short, the Karika wants to say 
that the whole course of life of a 
Bodhisattva, extending through 
incalculable births, is nothing but the 
Nirmanakaya, a thing not separate 
from the Dharmakaya, as, in fact, 
according to the Mahayana 
philosophy, all creations are neither 
the same as, nor different from, the 
dharmadhatu. | 
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iv) The Lankavatara Sutra explains 
the relation of Nirmanakaya to 
Dharmakaya. It states that 
Nirmitabuddhas are not produced by 
actions, the Tathagata is neither in 
them nor outside them. 


It gives also the interesting 
information that Vajrapani 
Bodhisattva serves as an attendant on 
the Nirmi-tanirmana-buddhas, and not 
on the real Buddhas, and that the 
function of such a Buddha is to preach 
and explain the characteristics of dana, 
gila, dhyana, samadhi, citta, prajfia, 
jüaàna, skandha, dhatu, ayatana, 
vimoksa and vijfiana. 


SAMBHOGAKA YA 


We have seen that the Ru pakaya or 
Nirmanakaya was meant for the 
Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthag- 
janas and Bodhisattvas who are not in 
one of the ten bhumis, so another kaya 
had to be devised, a very subtle kaya, 
for the benefit of all Bodhisattvas. 
This is called Parasambhogakaya, as 
distinguished from Svasambhoga- 
kaya, a similar subtle body perceived 
by the Buddhas alone. It is this 
Parasambhogakaya which plays the 
role of a preacher of the various 
Mahayana sütras, the scenes being 
mostly laid either at Gpdhraküfa the 
only place in the three dhatus 
considered pure and suitable for the 
appearance of a Sambhogakaya or in 
the Sukhavati-vyt ha, or in one of the 
heavens. 
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These Bodhisattvas again have 
their own tutelary Buddhas, who 
according to the Mahayana 
metaphysics, possessed the same 
Dharmakaya as Sakyamuni. 


Now let us see what was their 
conception of the kaya of this Buddha. 
According to the Satasahasrikà and 
the PaficavimSatisahasrika, it is an 
exceedingly refulgent body, from 
every pore of which streamed forth 
countless brilliant rays of light, 
illuminating the lokadhatus as 
innumerable as the sands of the 
Ganges. When this body stretched out 
its tongue, innumerable rays of light 
issued forth from it, and on each ray 
of light was found a lotus of thousand 
petals on which was seated a 
Tathagatavigraha (an image of the 
Tathagata, a sort of Nirmanakaya), 
preaching to  Bodhi-sattavas, 
Grhasthas (householders). Pravrajitas 
(recluses) and others the dharma 
consisting of the six paramitas. After 
a Simhavikridita samadhi his body 
illuminated the trisahasramahasahasra 
lokadhatu just as the bright clear sun 
or the full moon illuminates the world. 
Buddha then shows his 
Prakrtyatmabhava (real form) to all the 
worlds. The several classes of gods as 
well as the men of the four continents, 
Jambudvipa, Aparagodana, etc. see 
thing prakstyat-mabhava and think 
that the Tathagata is sitting before 
them and preaching the doctrine. From 
this body again issue forth some rays 


of light by which all beings of all 
lokadhatus see Sakyamuni Buddha 
preaching the Prajfiaparamita to his 
sangha. (Though this conception of 
the refulgent body of Buddha found 
currency in the Prajfíaparamitas, the 
expression Sambhogakaya was still 
unknown to them. It was unusually 
called by them Prakrtyatmabhava 
(natural body) or Asecanakatmabhiava 
(all-diffusing body). 

If the Karikas of Nagarjuna on the 
Tathagatakaya be examined, it also 
becomes apparent that Nagarjuna was 
interested in giving an exposition of 
the real kaya (i.e., Dharmakaya or 
Svabhavakaya) only. To him the 
distinction of Sambhogakaya and 
Rupakaya was unimportant, as both 
of them were unreal. 


We see that up to the time of 
Nagarjuna, the conception of 


| Sambhogakaya was not distinguished 


from that of Rüpa or Nirmanakaya. 


The Larlkavatara presents us first with 


this conception, calling it Nisayanda 
or Dharmatanisyanda-Buddha and it 
seems that the term Sambhogakaya 
was not yet current. 


The Sutralankara also does not 
distinguish Sambhogakaya into 
Svasam-bhoga and Parasambhoga. It 
says that with this body Buddhas enjoy 
the dharmas and it is different 
according to the different lokadhatus, 
implying thereby that a Buddha of 
each lokadhatu has his own 
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Sambhogakaya which is different 
from those of other Buddhas of other 
Buddhaksetras. 


The Suvarnaprabhasa and the 
Abhisamayalankarakarika tell us that 
the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle 
body of Buddha. It is endowed with 
all the mahapurusa signs and is 
generally assumed by Buddhas for 
imparting the higher and metaphysical 
truths to the advanced Bodhisattvas. 
The Suvarnaprabhasa also does not 
speak of the two forms of 
Sambhogakaya to be found in the 
Vijfiaptimatrata Siddhi. 

The Siddhi says that there are two 
Sambhogakayas called Parasam- 
bhogakaya and Svasambhogakaya. 
The former is seen by Bodhisattvas, 
while the latter is seen by the Buddhas 
of the various lokadhatus, and not by 
Bodhisattva. As regards refulgence, 
illimitability and immesurability there 
is no difference between these two 
kayas. 


The recast version of the 
Paficavimsatisahasrika refers to the 
Sambho-gakaya, and does not, like the 
Karika, distinguish between 
Dharmakaya and Parasambhogakaya, 
the reason being that in the original 
version of the PaficaviméSati, there 
must have been, as in the other 
Prajfíaparamitas, the conceptions of 
only two kayas, and not of three or 
four. 


DHARMAKAYA 


The three kayas, of which we have so 
far spoken belong strictly to the realm 
of sanwrti, worldly and transcendental, 
and as such they were treated as Rtpa 
or Nirmana-kaya by the early 
Mahayanists, including Nagarjuna. 
The only real kaya of Buddha is the 
Reality as conceived by the Mahaya- 
nists, and is not different from the 
things or beings of the universe. The 
Karika and the Siddhi call it 
Svabhavika or Svabhava Kaya. It is 
according to them, immeasurable and 
illimitable. It 1s devoid of all marks 
(i.e., mahapurusalaksanas) and is 
inexpressible (nisprapafica). It is 
possessed of eternal, real and 
unlimited gunas. It has neither citta 
nor rupa, and again it is not different 
from them. There is one and only one 
Dharma-kaya. Buddhas may have 
their individual Sambhogakayas but 
they have all one Dharmakaya. It can 
only be realised within oneself and not 
described, for that would be like the 
attempt of the blind man to describe 
the sun, which he has never seen. 


The Astasahasrika and other 
Prajiiaparamjtas, though unrelenting 
in their negation of every possible 
statement about the reality, never 
assert that Tathata or Stinyata or 
Dharmakaya in its real sense is also 
non-existing. The statements like 
tathatavikara nirvikara vikalpa 
nirvikalpa (Suchness is immutable, 
unchangeable, beyond percept and 
distinctions) show rather a positive 
conception of the Reality than a purely 
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negative one. In regard to the 
Dharmakaya also Astasa-hasrika 
makes similar statements. 


The conception of Dharmakaya 
was of special interest to the Yogaca- 
rins. The Lahkavatara in describing it 
says that (Dharmata) Buddha is 
without any substratum (niralamba) 
and lies beyond the range of 
functioning organs of sense, proofs or 
signs and hence beyond the vision of 
Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas or the non- 
Maha-yanists. It is to be realised only 
within one's own self. The 
Sutralankara calls it Svabhavika- 
dharmakaya. It is one and the same 
kaya in all Buddhas, very subtle, 
unknowable and eternal. The Trimsika 
explains the Dharmakaya as the 
transformed @éraya (substratum) the 
alayavijfiana—the transformation 
being effected by knowledge (jfiana) 
and the suppression of the two evils 
viz. kleSavarana and jfieyavaraga. The 
Aloka on the Abhisamayalankara- 
karika also explains the Dharmakaya 
in a similar way. According to it, there 
are two kinds of Dharmakaya, one 
being the Bodhipaksika and other 
dharmas, which are themselves pure 
and productive of clear knowledge 
(nisprapaficajiianatmaka) and the 
other, the transformed asrayas of the 
same, which is then called 
Svabhavakaya. Professor 
Stcherbatsky supplies us with nearly 
the same information that we find in 
the Aloka from some source, which 
he does not mention. He says that 


‘according to the early Yogacaras the 
Dharmakaya is divided into 
Svabhavakaya and jiianakaya the first 
is the motionless (nitya) substance of 
the universe, the second is anitya, i.e., 
changing, living'. Evidently what the 
professor means by jnanakaya is the 
Dharmakaya, consisting of the 
Bodhipaksika and other dharmas of 
the Aloka. That the Svabhavakaya is 
the nityakaya, as pointed out by him 
is also supported by the 
Suvarnaprabhasa and other texts. 


The goal of Bodhisattvas is to 
rcalise the Dharmakaya. Every being 
has the Dharmakaya, or the Dharma- 
kaya comprises all beings of the 
world, but as they are blinded by 
avidya do not realise this fact that he 
is the same as the Dharmakaya. The 
Aloka on the Karika enumerates the 
steps through which a Bodhisattva 
passes, and point out that the last step 
of a Bodhisattva is to realise the 
dhena bhavisyati), after which it 
becomes easy for him to assume any 
one of the four kayas. In the 
Lankavatara we notice that Mahamati 
is anxious to know how a Bodhisattva 
after completing the ten bhumis can 
wttain the Tathagatakaya or 
Dharmakaya and go to any one of the 
Buddhaksetras or Heavens. The 
Lankavatara also describes in rosy 
colours the prospect of attaining 
Dharmakaya. It says that a 
Bodhisattva after attaining the 
Mahadharmamegha in the ninth 
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bhümi is adorned with many jewels, 
and sits on a lotus in a jewelled place 
surrounded by other Bodhisattvas of 
his status. He comprehends their 
illusory nature of all things. He is 
anointed (abhiseka) by Vajrapani as a 
son of Buddha. He then goes beyond 
the bhümi of Buddhasattvas by 
realising within himself the 
dharmanairatmya and confronts the 
Dharmakaya. The Trimésikà says that 
just as Vimuktikaya is the goal of the 
arhats, so Dharmakaya is the goal of 
the Bodhisattvas. It shows that as the 
arhats by getting rid of klesavarana 
obtain a purified kaya, so also a 
Buddha by getting rid of both kles 
avarana and jfieyavarana obtains the 
Dharmakaya. For details see N. Dutt, 
Aspects of Mahayana and its Relation 
to Hinayana, pp.96-128. 


TH 
THINA-MIDDHA (Skt. Styana 
middha), sloth and torpor or 


drowsiness (PED). The compound is 
frequently occurs in the canonical 
texts to signify hindrance (nivarana, 
q.v.) to jhana and spiritual life and 
finally to attainment of arahatship 
(Vinaya-pifaka, II. 200, Digha N. I. pp. 
71, 246; III. pp. 49, 234, 278. Samyutta 
N. I.p. 99; III. V 277. Anguttara N. III. 
p.69. Itivuttaka 27; Digha N. L.pp. 71, 
246, III. pp. 49, 234, 278. Anguttara 
N. III. 69; Visuddhimagga, p.469). 


THERAVADA (Skt. Sthaviravada), 
i.e., doctrines of the Elders. It is the 
most primitive and orthodox school 
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of Buddhism and is a name of the 
oldest form of Buddha's teachings, 
handed down to us in the Pali 
language. Practically the whole Pali 
literature comprises doctrinal 
teachings delivered and preached by 
the Buddha and his early disciples in 
the form of discourses, poems, verses 
(gathas), pithy sayings and dialogues. 
According to the tradition preserved 
in Srilanka, especially the Dipavamsa, 
the name Theravada is derived from 
the fact of having been fixed by five 
hundred elders of the Buddhist order 
(sangha), soon after the parinirvana of 
the Buddha : paícasatehi therehi 
dhammavinayo ca sahgito therehi 
katasangaho theravadoti vuccati. 


Theravada is the only one of the 
old schools of Buddhism that has 
survived even today among the people 
of India, SriLanka, Myanmar, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos and 
Bangladesh, those whom the 
Mahayanists have called Hinayanists. 
The Ceylonese tradition gives the 
alternative name of Vibhajjavada to 
Theravada. The term Vibhajjavada is 
also applied to Sarvastivada or other 
sects as well. “It is very likely that the 
term ‘Vibhajjavada implied that the 
adherents belonged to the main sect 
with some special views, for which 
they distinguished themselves as 
‘Thera-vada-Vibhajjavada’ or 
‘Sarvastivada-Vibhajjavada’ (A. C. 
Banerjee, Buddhism in India and 
Abroad, p.80, fn. 7). 
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The Theravadins had a Tripitaka 
consisting of the Vinayapitaka, 
Suttapitaka and the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka with commentaries written by 
the great scholars like Buddhadatta, 
Buddhaghosa, Dhammapala, sub- 
commentaries by others and also the 
manuals and poetry composed in Pali. 
The entire Theravada doctrine may be 
summarised in the first discourse the 
Dhammacakkappavattana sutta 
delivered by the Buddha to the group 
of five monks (paficavaggiya- 
bhikkhu) after his attainment of 
Enlightenment (bodhi), the realisation 
of the truth that the worldly 
phenomena are of this conditioned 
dependent origination (idapaccayata 
paticcasamuppada) and so they are 
impermanent (anicca), unsubstantial 
and without soul (anatta) and source 
of misery (dukkha). The discourse of 
the Turning of the Wheel of Law 
(Dhamma-cakkappavattana Sutta) 
which contains the ethical code of 
early Buddhism, explains the four 
noble truths (cattariariya-saccani), 
namely, suffering (dukkha), cause or 
origin of suffering (dukkha- 
samudaya), cessation of suffering 
(dukkha-nirodha) and the path leading 
to the cessation of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodhagamini-patipada) otherwise 
called Noble Eight-fold Path (ariya- 
atthanhgika-magga), viz. right view 
(sammaditthi), right resolution or 
thought (samma-sankappa), right 
speech (sammavaca), right action 
(samma kammanta), right livelihood 


(sammi-ajiva), right effort (samma- 
vayama), right mindfulness 
(sammasati) and right concentration 
(samma-samadhi). The Eight-fold 
path is also called Middle Path 
(majjhima patipada) as it avoids the 
two extremes, namely, too much 
attachment and indulgence in sensual 
pleasure (kame kamasukhalli- 
kinuyogo) and self mortification 
(attakilamathanu-yogo), both of 
which are painful, ignoble and not for 
achieving the ultimate goal (dukkho 
anariyo anattha-samhito) and take up 
the middle way for attainment of 
perfect Enlightenment and Nirvana. 
The eightfold path, again, may be 
divided into three divisions, namely, 
sila (morality), citta (mental culture) 
and paññä (wisdom). Sila consisting 
of perfect speech, action and 
livelihood of the Path comprises 
avoidance of any kind of bad activity 
and performance of good virtues 
(sikkhapada) as described in 
Pali Literature. It is said e.g. 
sabbapapassa akaranam, kusulassa 
upasampada, sacittapariyodapanam, 
etam Buddhàna-saásanam. Sila (good 
conduct) forms the foundation of 
religious life. By sila we generally 
mean ten moral precepts or 
abstinences for the monks to observe, 
namely, refraining from killing 
(panatipata veramani), theft (adinna- 
dana veramani), unchastity (abrahma- 
cariya veramani), telling falsehood 
(musavada veramani), taking 
intoxicating drinks (surameraya- 
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majja-pamadatthana veramani), 
taking meal at late hours 
(vikilabhojana veramani), enjoying 


—_ 
. — — e | ——— 


visukadassana veramani), wearing 
garlands and using unguents and 
ointments (malagandha-vilepana- 
dharana-vibhusana{{hana veramani), 
sleeping on a high, large bed 
(uccasayana mahasayana veramani) 
and accepting gold and silver (jatarupa 
rajata-patiggahana veramani). Among 
these ten the laities and common men 
must observe first five rules 
(paficasila) and good householders 
who observe uposatha must observe 
the first eight precepts (atthasila). 


By citta (mental training) or 
samadhi (concentration) it is meant 
that mind should be cleansed of 
impurities and then the adept should 
begin concentration in two ways— 
samathabhavana and vipassana. The 
objects (kammatf(hana) for samatha 
bhavana (development of tranquillity) 
are usually forty, ten kasinas (mind- 
occupying objects); earth (pathavi), 
water (apo), fire (tejo), wind (vayo), 
blue colour (nilakasina), yellow (pita), 
red (lohita), white (odata), light 
(aloka) and limited space (paricchi- 
nnak&sa kasina); ten impurities 
(asubha), namely, swollen corpse 
(uddhumataka), the livid (vinilaka), 
the corpse full of pus (vipubbaka), cut 
up (vicchiddaka), mangled (vikkha- 
yita), scattered (vikkhitta), cut and 
dismembered (hata-vikhhitta), bloody 
thing (lohita), worm infested (pulu- 


vak) and the skeleton (atthika), ten 
recollections (anussati) such as 
Buddha (Buddhanussati), doctrine 
(dhamma), order of monks (sangha), 
morality (sila), giving (caga), god 
(devata), death (marana), body 
(kayagata-sati), inhaling and exhailing 
(anapanasáti) and recollection of 
peace (upasa-manussati), four 
formless (aruppas), namely, field of 
infinite space (akasanaficayatana), 
sphere of infinite consciousness 
(vififianaficayatana), sphere of 
nothingness (akificafiiia-yatana) and 
the sphere of neither consciousness 
nor unconsciousness (nevasaiiiia- 
nasafiftiayatana); four boundess states 
(brahma-viharas), namely, 
friendliness or loving kindness 
(metta), compassion (Karuna), 
Sympathetic joy (mudita) and 
indifference (upekkha), repulsion in 
taking food (ahare patikkulasafifia) 
and analysis of four elements in body 
(catudhatuvavatthana). Vipassana 
(development of wisdom) is the 
penetrative understanding by direct 
meditative experience of the 
impermangncy, misery and 
impersonality of all material and 
mental worldly phenomen. It is 
‘insight’ that leads to entrance into 
supermundane states of holiness and 
to final liberation (nibbana) which can 
be achieved through seven stages of 
purification viz. the purification of 
morality (silavisuddhi), the 
purification of mind (cittavisuddhi), 
the purification of overcoming doubt 
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(kankhavitarana-visuddhi), the 
purification by knowledge and vision 
of what is path and not path 
(maggama-ggananadassanavisuddhi), 
the purification of knowledge and 
vision (fanadassanavisuddhi). 


Pañña (wisdom), the third division 
of the Eight-fold Path consists of right 
view (sammaditthi) and right thought 
(samma-sankappa) removes avijjà and 
makes a disciple to comprehend the 
four-fold truth and chain of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada) which 
is divided into twelve links, viz. avijja 
paccaya sankhara (through ignorance 
are conditioned impressions or the 
rebirth-producing volitions), sankha- 
rà-paccaya vifinanam (through 
impression is conditioned 
consciousness), viiifianapaccaya 
namarupo, namarupa paccaya 
salayatanam (through the mental and 
physical phenomena are conditioned 
six base - five sense organs and 
consciousness), salayatanapaccaya 
phassa (contact), phassapaccaya 
vedana (feeling), vedana-paccaya 
tanha (craving), tanha-paccaya 
upadanam (clinging), upadana- 
paccaya bhavo (becoming), bhava- 
paccaya jati (rebirth), jati paccaya- 
jaramarana (old age and death); soka- 
parideva dukkha-domanassa (sorrow- 
lamentation-pain and dejection). 


For his disciples Buddha 
formulated the method of meditation 
(jhana-dhyana) practising which they 
could attain arahathood and realize 
emancipation (vimutti). The method 


runs thus: The contemplating monk 
selects a suitable lonely place, sits 
down cross-legged, holds back erect, 
having mindfulness rise up in front of 
him and purifying his mind of five 
hindrances (pafica nivaranampahaya) 
to spiritual progress and mental 
impurities have thus eliminated by 
knowledge he is to start meditation. 
Dissociating mind from evils desires 
he tries to concentrate his mind on a 
certain object (kammatthana). At first 
his mind roams about the object of 
meditation (savitakka-savicara), but 
derives joy out of seclusion, and enters 
and abides in the first stage of 
meditation (pathamajjhana). In the 
second stage of meditation 
(dutiyajjhana), his mind does not roam 
about (avitakka avicara) but is 
concentrated on the object (cetaso 
ekodibhava) becomes internally 
serene and enjoys pleasure due to 
concentration (samadhija pitisukhan). 
In the third stage (tatiyajjhana) his 
mind rises above pleasure and 
displeasure and attains mental 
equanimity. He is still attentive and 
clearly conscious, feels happy and 
watchful of what is happening in his 
body and mind. By getting rid of 
iormer pleasure and sorrow he enters 
and abides in the fourth stage of 
meditation (catutthajjhana) and 
remains undisturbed by any kind of 
feeling, happy or unhappy, attains 
perfect equanimity. He then becomes 
able to comprehend the four noble 
truth and attains emancipation. 
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Buddha prescribed for the another 
set of thirty-seven requisites of 
Enlightenments (bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma, q.v.), practices of which are 
conducive to Nirvana. These 
dhammas, classified into seven 
groups, contain the whole teaching of 
the Buddha. It is not necessary that the 
disciple of Buddha should fulfil all the 
seven categories of the thirty-seven 
dhammas for the attainment of 
emancipation, as it will be enough if 
one or two of them are fully practised. 
They are as follows : 


I. Four applications of mindfulness 
(satipatthana, q.v.), viz. kaya, citta, 
vedana, dhamma-satipatthana. 


II. Four right efforts (padhana). 


IIT. Four ways of supernormal 
powers (iddhipada). 


IV. Five dominant faculties 
(indriya). 


V. Five mental powers (bala). 


VI. Seven factors of Enlightenment 
(sambojjhanga). 


VII. Eight-fold path (atthan gika- 
magga). 
D 


DASAKAMMAPATHA (Skt. Daga- 
karmapatha), i.e., ten different ways 
of karma or volitional activity. Karma 
in early Buddhism is analysed both 
from wholesome or meritorious 
(kusala) and unwholesome or 
demeritorious (akusala) view points; 
pure (suci) and impure (asuci) and 
good (sadhu) and bad (asadhu) and so 
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we find different sets of kammapathas 
such as dasa-kusala-kammapatha and 
dasa-akusala kammapatha in the Pali 
texts (Digha Nikaya, III, pp. 71, 269 
& Sam yutta Nikáya II p. 166; 
Anguttara Nikaya V pp. 54, 57, 266, 
268). 


Kammas or volitional activities are 
divided into three as physical 
(kayakamma), verbal (Vacikamma) 
and mental (Manokamma), and 
therefore the kammapathas, either 
kusala or akusala, are also divided into 
three mentioned above. Out of ten 
akusalakammapathas three are 
physical (kayakamma), namely, 
l. destruction of life (panatipata), 
2. stealing (adinna-dana), 3. sexual 
misconduct or unlawful sexual 
intercourse (kamesu micchacara); 
four are verbal namely, 4. lying 
6. harsh speech (pharusavaca), 
7. frivolous talk (samphappalapa) and 
three are mental activity, namely, 
8. covetousness (abhijjha), 9. illwill 
(vyapada), and 10. wrong view 
(miccha ditthi). 

The ten ways or forms wholesome 
activity (dasa kusala kammapatha) 
consist in abstaining from above ten 
unwholesome activity as stated 
below. 


DASAKUSALA KAMMAPATHA 
(Skt. DASA KUSALA - KARMA- 
PATHA) i.e., Ten courses of moral or 
meritorious actions are : abstinence 
(1) from life taking or killing living 
beings (panatipata pativirato) instead 
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to be ashamed of roughness, full of 
mercy, compassionate to all living 
creatures (lajji dayapanno sabbapana- 
bhütahitanukampi). 


(2) From taking what is not given or 
theft (adinnadana pafivirato) i.e., from 
grasping what is not his own and 
instead taking only what given and 
passing life in honesty and purity of 
heart (dinnadayi sucibhütena antaro 
viharati). 


(3) From wrong conduct in sensual 
pleasure or unlawful sexual 
intercourse (kamesu micchacara pati- 
virato) and living chaste life 
(brahmaciàri). 


(4) From false speech or lying (musà 
vada pafivirato) instead speaking truth 
and faithful and trust- worthy words 
(saccavadi, theto paccayiko). 


(5) From calumnious words or slander 
(pisunavaca pativirato) instead 
speaking words that make for peace 
(samaggaramo) ......... 


(6) From harsh speech (pharusavaca 
pativirato) instead speaks word which 
is pleasant to the ear, lovely, reaching 
to the heart (vaca nela kannasukha 
pemaniya hadayarigama). 


(7) From frivolous talk (sampha- 
ppalapa pativirato), instead speaking 
that is meaningful. 


(8) From covetousness (abhijjha) i.e., 
being disinterested (vigatabhijjhalu). 


9. From ill will i.e., having good will 


or friendliness (vyapadam pahaya) and 


10. From wrong view (micchadifthi) 
i.e., having right view (sammaditthi). 
Abstinence means avoidance. 


DASABALA (Skt. Dagabala), one who 
is endowed with ten supernormal 
powers (bala). This is an epithet like 
the Jina or Tathagata or Bhagava, 
used for the Buddha. These powers 
consist of ten intellectual and spiritual 
attainments or forms of knowledge by 
virtue of which he becomes leader 
over others and speak fearlessly in any 
kind of assembly. Here “knowledge is 
considered as power because in itself 
it is unshakable and props up and 
lends support to the one who 
possesses it (nama hi akampiyaathena 
upathambhanatthena ca balamti 
vuttam : Majjhima, N. Atthakathz, 
V. p. 11). 


In the Mahasihanada Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I. pp. 69-71) 
Buddha himself enumerates thesc 
powers which are designated as 
Tathagata-bala. It is evident that these 
powers are intended to show the 
Buddha's greatness as a teacher 
(sattha), who has to be a fearless 
public speaker and debator, if he were 
to succeed in his mission as a moral 
and spiritual leader of mankind. The 
commentary, however, observes 
(Majjhima N. Attha-katha, Il. p. 26) 
these ten are only an aspect of a 
Tathagata's intellectual powers 
(fíana-bala) which include many other 
aspects such as the knowledge 
pertaining to the four grounds of self- 
confidence (catuvesarajjafiana). They 
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are designated as Tathagata-bala 
because they are found only in Tatha- 
gatas constituting one of their unique 
characteristics (Majjhima N. Atha. II 
p.25; Anguttara N. Atth. V.p. 10). 


The definition of the first bala 
(Power of knowledge) runs as 
follows : “The Tathagata knows, as it 
really is, the causal occasion (of a 
thing) as such and what is not causal 
occasion as such” (Tathagato 
thanafica thànato  atthanaica 
atthanato yathabhutam pajanati, 
Majjhima N.I, p.69). The definition of 
the first bala (power) shows that 
Tathagata is able to see through 
intricate problem realistically and to 
arrive at a correct judgement. As the 
commentary explains (Majjhi-ma N. 
Attha If. p.28; Anguttara N. Atth I.p. 
12) itis the ability to see the possibility 
(thána) and the impossibility (aghana) 
of events and things by analysing them 
in terms of causal relationships 
(hetupaccaya). Or he knows the cause 
and non-cause of situations 
(karanakaranameva janati-Anguttara 
N.Atth. V.p. 16). It is the knowledge 
of truth and error (thanatthanaiiana) 
in any given context. This knowledge 
is of two kinds : ‘pativedha’ implying 
insight into phenomena and ‘desana’ 
implying Tathagata’s greatness as a 
preacher bringing welfare to others 
(ibid. pp. 12, 27). 


The definition of the second 
Tathagata bala runs thus, “Tathagata 
understands, according to reality 
and with reason and cause the 
results of past, present and future 


acquisition of karma” (Tathagato 
atitanagata paccupannanam kamma- 
samadananam thanaso hetuso 
vipakam yathabhutam pajanati; 
Majjhima N. I, p. 70) the different 
kinds of actions (kamma) and 
their consequences (kammanta- 
ram vipakantaram jdnati). 


Majjhima N. Attha II p.31; 
Anguttara N Atth V. p.16). 


From the definition of this bala it 
is quite evident that the Buddha is able 
to comprehend perfectly the theory of 
kamma. He knows how wholesome 
(kusala) and unwholesome (akusala) 
volitional activities (kamma) bring 
about results accordingly. “This bala 
enables him to understand the nature 
of life comprehensively also to sec 
how and why human suffering exists. 
It is specially helpful in his activities 
as a teacher as it enables him to 
understand the needs of each disciples 
individually according his or her 
karmic make-up. It is with the help of 
this bala that he applies the theory of 
cause and effect to the ethical field and 
shows how it operates therein". 


The definition of the third bala 
(power): "The Tathagata compre- 
hends, as it really is, the course leading 
to all borns i.e., how being are led to 
all forms of existence" (Tathagato 
sabbatthagaminim, patipadam yatha- 
bhutam pajanati). This may be 
explained thus “Tathagata knows how 
beings are led to different forms of 
existence as happy or unhappy 
according to their kamma". In this 
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sense he knows the range of kamma, 
as it were (kammaparicchedam janati, 
Angut-tara N. Atth. V. p.16). 
Majjhima N. Atth. IT p.31. 


According to fourth bala Tathagata 
comprehends as it really is the 
world with its many different clements 
i.e., various and diverse features 
(Tatha-gato anekadhatu-nanadhatu 
lokam yathábhutam  pajanati, 
Majjhima N. I, p.70, thc commentaries 
Majjhima N. Atth II 29; Anguttara N. 
Atth V. 14) explain the term 
anekadhatu as the element of eye etc. 
(cakkhudhatadini) referring thereby to 
the elements involved in sense- 
perception as eye, ear, etc., these 
comprise the six sense-organs, their 
objects and the corresponding six 
sense consciousness. The term 
nanadhatu (all kinds of elements) is 
explained as "the multiplicity of 
elements resulting from (these 
elements) varieties of manifestation" 
(tesam yeva  vilakkhanatta 
nanappakara-dhatu). This account 
clarifies that Tathagata's knowledge 
with regard to the world and the 
individual is quite comprehensive. 


According to the fifth bala. 
Tathagata knows realistically the 
diverse characters of beings i.e., the 
different inclinations of people 
(Tathagato sattanam nanadhimu- 
ttikatam yathabhutam pajanati), 
Majjhima N. I.p.70). The Anguttara 
N.Atthakatha (V. p.14) explains this 
definition that Tathagata knows the 
different kinds of men’s dispositions 


(adhimuttikatà) such as lowly (hina), 
highly (panita), etc. This type of 
accurate understanding of facts of 
figure of men becomes a power (bala) 
dealing with people, specially to a 
social reformer like the Tathagata who 
would have to properly guide his 
innumerable disciples after studying 
their individual nature and character 
in every particular. Thus the Tathagata 
knows their dispositions and tempar- 
ments (ajjhasayadhimuttim eva 
pajanati, Aniguttara N. Atth V. p.16). 

The sixth bala (power) is the ability 
to know the spiritual potential 
of others, in all its various aspects. 
It is defined in the Mahasihanadasutta 
thus : “The Tathagata comprehends, 
as it really is, efficiency of spiritual 
faculties of other beings, of other 
persons” (Tathagato parasatta- 
nam parapuggalanam indriya- 
paropariyattam yathabhutam paja- 
nati). The spiritual faculties (indriya), 
viz. faith (saddha), energy (virtya), 
mindfulness (sati), concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom (pafifa), are 
those basic requirements for the 
attainment of the desired goal of 
Nirvana. The Tathagata knows 
whether these are keen (tikkha) or dull 
(mudu), efficient or otherwise 
(parabhavaiica aparabhavafica etc., 
Anguttara N Atth V. pp. 15,16). This 
unique power of understanding 
completely the emotional and 
intellectual make-up of others helps 
him to instruct his followers according 
to the needs of the occasion and 
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individual. It also helps him to bring 
recalcitrant individual under control 
and guide them properly. 


The definition of the seventh 
Tathagata bala runs as follows :- “The 
Tathagata comprchends as they really 
arc the defilement or the purification 
of, the emergence from one to another 
regarding stages of meditation, 
deliverances, concentration and 
attainments" (Tathagato jhana- 
vimokkha-samadhi-samapattinam san 
kilesam vodanam vutthanam, 
yathabhutampajanati), Majjhina N. I. 
p.70). This indicates that the Tathagata 
has a comprehensive understanding of 
the different mental exercises that lead 
to final deliverance. This becomes a 
power (bala) in his activities as a 
Teacher (Sattha) in guiding his 
disciples along the path of 
deliverance. | 


The eighth bala is the power of 
knowledge that enables the Tathagata 
to remember his former births 
(pubbenivasanussatiiiaga). '"Tathágata 
remembers man's former births as one 
birth, two births, three, four, five, 
thousand, many an of integration and 
that of disintegration" (Tathagato 
anekavihitam pubbenivasam anussa- 
rati ekam pi jatim dvepi jatiyo, etc.). 


It is the knowledge of continuity 
of the group of five aggregates 
(khandha-santati). This knowledge 
helps him to substantiate the theory 
of kamma (action) and rebirth, which 
is one of the main doctrines of the 
Buddha. 
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The ninth bala enables the Tatha- 
gata with his purified divine eye, 
surpassing that of men to see how 
beings pass from one existence to 
another, he comprehends that beings 
are mean, excellent, beautiful and 
ugly, well-going, ill-going according 
to the consequence of the deeds, etc. 
(Tathagato dibbena cakkhuna 
visuddhena atikkantamanusakena 
satte passati cavamane uppajjamane 
hine panite suvanne duvvanne yatha- 
kammupage satte pajanati). This 
power of knowledge which is. 
technically designated as 
cutupapatafiana (knowledge) about 
death (cuti) and rebirth (upapata) 
which proves the Buddhist theory of 
kamma. | 


The tenth bala (power) of Tathagata 
is knowledge (fiana) concerning the 
destruction of cankers (asavakkhaya) 
and is defined in the words : 
“Tathagata, by the destruction of 
cankers, enters on and abides in 
freedom of mind, freedom through 
wisdom that are cankerless, having 
realised them here and now through 
his own super knowledge" (Tathagato 
asavanam khaya anasavam cetovi- 
muttim pafífavimuttim dittheva 
dhamme sayam abhifina sacchikatva 
upasampajja viharati, Digha N. II 
p.71). That is to say this is the 
extinction of all ásavas (cankers) 
which is identical with the perfection 
of the Buddhist religious life. 


In the Buddhist Sanskrit texts such 
as the Dharmasamgraha and the 
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Mahavastu-avadana too, the term 
Da$abala (or Dasabala) as an epithet 
of the Buddha, frequently occurs with 
variations in the lists of bala (Ref. 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, vol. IV 
pp. 314-318). 


DASABHUMI, ten stages of spiritual 
progress. 


The difference between Hinayana and 
Mahayana, centres round the 
conception of the highest truth, which, 
according to the Hinayanists, is 
pudga-ladSünyataà only, while, 
according to the Mahayanists, it is 
both pudgala and dharma-sunyata. 
This difference is also evident in the 
various stages of progress chalked out 
by the two schools. The Hinayanists 
recognize four stages called sotapatti, 
sakadà-gami, anagami and arahatta, 
and mention specifically the 
attainments of an adept as he passes 
from one stage to another, obtaining 
in the last stage complete knowledge, 
which, according to them, is the same 
as that attained by Buddhas. The 
Mahayanists likewise recognize ten 
(according to the Bodhisattvabhümi 
twelve) stages of progress, through 
which a Bodhisattva passes in order 
to have complete emancipation and 
become a Buddha. 


As the Mahayanists hold that an 
insight into dharmasuünyatà is the only 
means of attainment of the highest 
knowledge, and that an insight into 
pudgalaSünyatà equips an adept for 
proceeding higher up and realising 


dharmastinyata, they divide their 
stages of progress into two sections. 
The first, comprising the first six 
bhümis, leads an adept to the realisa- 
tion of pudgalastinyata, while the 
second, comprising the last four 
bhu mis gives him the real knowledge, 
dhar-mastinyata or dharmasamata. 
One may reasonably say that the 
description of the six bhumis is simply 
a Sanskritised form of the Pali 
passages, which deal with the stages 
of sanctification. Hence, the real 
addition of the Mahayanists is the last 
four bhumis, viz. Durahgama, Acala, 
Sadhumati, and Dharmamegha. 


The most difficult task of an adept 
both in Hinayana and Mahayana is the 
fulfilment of the conditions laid down 
for passing from the state of a 
prthagjana (Pali puthujjana), ordinary 
man of the world to that of an Arya 
(a man capable of attaining the highest 
knowledge). The Mahayanists 
demand that one must develop Bodhi- 
citta before he can be entitled to 
commence the practices of bhumis. 


About the pre-Bodhisattva stage 
we come across very often in the 
Prajiaparamitas and other Mahayana 
works a general remark that a being 
who has performed meritorious acts 
(avaropitakusalamula), served many 
previous Buddhas (pu rvajinakrtadhi- 
kara), and has had many kalyanami- 
tras (spiritual guides) is destined to 
attain Bodhi. In a slightly different 
manner the Sutralankara says that a 
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being who has developed Adhimukti 
(aspiration) through innumerable 
aeons, filled himself with merits as the 
sea is by water, gone through the 
preliminary purification by the 
observance of the Bodhisattva 
discipline, becomes wise by learning 
Sastras, and makes his mind soft and 
pliable, is entitled to exert himself in 
bhávanà (i.e., repeated dargana) and 
benefit by the teachings of Buddha. 


It is in the Madhyamakavatara that 
we find mention of a pre-Bodhisattva 
stage called the Adhimukticarya- 
bhumi. Bodhisattva is placed just 
before the first bhumi and consists 
essentially of excessive (adhimatra) 
practices of the adhimukti (aspiration). 
He is a future Bodhisattva because he 
has not developed Bodhicitta. He is 
therefore said to be in the 
adhimukticaryabhumi, i.e., he has 
been aspiring to become a Buddha by 
following the doctrines of Mahayana. 


The Bodhisattvabhumi is more 
explicit with regard to the pre- 
bodhisattva stage; the technical name 
given by it is prakrticarya. It divides 
this stage into two, Gotravihara and 
Adhimukticaryavihara. These two 
preparatory stages can not be strictly 
called ‘bhumis. 


The Gotravihara is described in the 
Bodhisattvabhumi : A person who is 
gotrastha i.e., belongs by nature to a 
noble class of beings, is endowed with 
the qualities, high aims, and good 
dharmas of a Bodhisattva. The 


gotravihara makes it possible for one 
to exert himself for the attainment for 
the other bhumis but does not carry 
further. 


The Adhimukticaryavihara is the 
name given to the first attempts made 
by a Bodhisattva to develop bodhi- 
citta, the noble aspiration. In this 
bhumi the Bodhisattva actually starts 
on his march to the tathagatavihara, 
while in the gotravihara he gives only 
an indication of same. When he 
completes the duties of the Adhimuk- 
ticarya, he can be said to have done 
the work preliminary to the first 
bhumi, he practises bhavanas in a 
limited degree, and is incapable of 
retaining what is acquired. 


Dasabhumis are in detail as 
follows :- 


I. PRAMUDITA, an adept as soon as 
he brings his mind up to the pitch 
described above goes beyond the 
prthagjanabhu mi, plane of an ordinary 
being and becomes definitely a 
Bodhisattva. He can now be regarded 
as member of the Tathagata family, 
becomes irreproachable (anavadya) by 
any taint relating to birth (sarvajati- 
vadena), ceases from worldly 
existences, proceeds on in the 
transcendental existences, becomes 
established in the Bodhisattva- 
dharmata and well established in the 
rank of a Bodhisattva, comprehends 
sameness, and is destined to be 
icluded in the family of Tathagatas of 
all times past, present and future and 
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ultimately attains sambodhi. Such 
Bodhisattvas while in this bhümi have 
pramodya (joy), prasada (faith), priti 
(pleasure), utplavana (elation), udagri 
(exaltation), usi (fragrance), utsaha 
(energy), and become asamrambha 
(devoid of pride), avihirnsa (devoid of 
malice) and akrodha (devoid of 
anger). The Jinaputras become joyous 
on remembering the Buddhas, their 
dharmas, the Bodhisattva practices, 
the paramita purifications, etc. They 
are pleased also because they know 
that they are out of worldly matters, 
nearing the Buddha-bhumi, the 
Jianabhumi, and cut off from births 
in hell or any lower form of existence. 
They are the refuge of all beings, and 
are always within the close view of 
the Tatha-gatas. They are devoid of 
all sorts of fear because they have no 
love for self or for things. They do not 
expect any service from others, on the 
other hand, they are prepared to render 
service to all beings. As they have no 
conception of self, they cannot have 
any fear of death, as they know that 
when they are dead, they will always 
be with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 


Then the Bodhisattvas having 
sublime aspiration and mahakaruna 
as their forethought engage 
themselves in the attainment of further 
merits. On account of their having in 
a greater degree $raddhà, prasada, 
adhimukti, avakalpana, krpakaruna, 
mahamaitri and having a firm mind 
endowed with hri, apatrapya, ksanti, 
sauratya, and admiration for the 
doctrines, and being helped by 


spiritual guides (kalyanamitras) they 
become well-established in the first 
bhumi). They now take the following 
mahapra-nidhanas (resolutions) : 


i) to perform the worship of 
Buddhas in every possible manner and 
as completely as possible; 


ii) to preserve and protect the 
doctrine of Tathagatas; 


iii) to watch the Buddhotpadas of 
all the worlds and to accompany the 
Bodhisattvas in their last existence 
from their descent from the Tusita 
heaven up to their mahaparinirvana; 


iv) to practise all the bhumis along 
with the paramitas; 

v) to ripen all beings and help them 
in attaining omniscience; 


vi) to purify all Buddhaksetras by 
paying them visits; 


vii) to comprehend the endless 
distinctions that exist in the things of 
all lokadhatus; 


viii) to persuade all Bodhisattvas 
to develop the one aspiration and 
collect merits therefore, and to realise, 
the one and the same basis of all 
Bodhisattvas, to attend upon all 
Buddhas, to see buddhotpadas 
whenever wished for, to pass through 
the various forms of existence with his 
own body, to be accomplished in the 
doctrines of Mahayana and to 
propagate Mahayana; 

ix) to perform the duties of a 
Bodhisattva, to do righteous acts by 
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body, speech, and mind, to realise the 
Buddhadharma all at once, to remove 
afflictions by faith, to obtain a body 
like that of the Mahabhaisajyaràja or 
be like the wish-fulfilling gem and to 
obtain speech which will never be 
fruitless; and 


x) to attain Sambodhi in all 
lokadhatus, to take without moving a 
hairbreadth from the right path his 
birth as an ordinary human being, to 
retire from the world, perform 
miracles, attain bodhi under the bodh- 
tree, preach the dharmacakra and 
attain ultimately the mahaparinirvana. 


While in the Pramudita bhumi, the 
Bodhisattvas take innumerable 
pranidhanas, of which the ten 
mentioned are the chief. While in the 
first bhümi they develop compassion 
and love and apply themselves to 
mahatyaga (1.e., giving up everything) 
of ordinary wealth, sons, wives, etc.). 


They gain the power to ripen beings 
through gifts (dana) and affable words 
(priyavadya) and adhimukti (strong 
desire). Over and above these, they 
gain the other two sarmgraha-vastus 
(elements of popularity) but not yet the 
insight into the unlimited knowledge. 
Of the ten paramitas their 
danaparamita is of an extraordinary 
nature. A Bodhisattva who has 
attained the first bhumi is entitled to 
become a king of Jambudvipa and be 
a righteous ruler with mind always 
turned towards Buddha, Dharma and 


Sangha, and the Bodhisattva practices 
and omniscience. Wishing to become 
a leader of men, he renounces the 
world, takes ordination and in a 
moment enters into a hundred 
samadhis, sees a hundred Buddhas, 
traverses over a hundred lokadhatus 
and performs other extraordinary 
things. 


II. VIMALA OR ADHISILA : A 
Bodhisattva who has well practised 
the first bhumi and seeks the second 
develops ten cittagayas, viz., rju 
(plain), mrdu (soft), karmanya 
(pliable), dama (submissive), Sama 
(tranquil), kalyana (beneficial), 
asamrsta (unclogged), anapeksa 
(indifferent), udára (noble), and 
mahatmya (magnanimous). 


When these asayas are developed 
he is established in the second bhumi, 
Vimala. He then quite naturally 
refrains from pranatipata (taking life), 
adattadana (stealing), kamamithya- 
cara (misconduct), anrtavacana 
(telling lies), pisunavacana (malignant 
speech), parugavacana (harsh speech), 
sambhinnapralapa (frivolous talks) 
and becomes anabhidya (non- 
avaricious), avyapannacitta (devoid of 
malevolence), and comes to possess 
samyak-drsti (right view). He then 
thinks that all beings suffer on account 
of not avoiding the said ten akuś- 
alakarma-pathas. He therefore must 
persuade them to follow the right 
conduct, and with that object in view, 
he must himself first observe them. 
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While in this bhumi he can see 
many Buddhas, worship them and 
transfer the merit thus acquired to the 
attainment of Bodhi. He receives the 
Kusalakarmapathas from these 
Buddhas and fulfils them in many 
kalpas. He gets rid of matsarya 
(covetousness) and carries out fully 
the precept of liberality. Of the four 
samgrahavastus, he increases 
priyavadya (affability) in a great 
measure, and of the ten paramitas he 
improves the silaparamita in a great 
degree but no so the other paramitas. 


Should a Bodhisattva after the 
attainment of the second bhü mi desire 
material prosperity, he can become a 
righteous cakravartin with seven 
ratnas and so forth. 


III. PRABHAKARI OR ADHI- 
CITTAVIHARA : A Bodhisattva who 
has completed the second bhu mi and 
seeks the third should develop the 
following ten cittadayas : suddha 
(pure), sthira (firm), nirvid (disgust- 
ful), aviraga (non-detached), avinivrta 
(non-returning), drdha (strong), 
uttapta (energetic), atrpta (never 
satisfied), udara (noble) and mahat- 
mya (magnanimous). 


While in the third bhumi the 
Bodhisattva realises that the 
constituted things are impermanent, 
full of sufferings, have momentary 
origin and decay, are without 
beginning and end, and are subject to 
the causal law. He understands the 
misery and despair as issuing from 
attachment to sam skaras, and so he 


applies his mind to the attainment of 
Tathagatajfiana, which he finds as 
unthinkable, immeasurable and above 
all misery and despair, and where there 
is neither, fear nor trouble, and by 
attaining which one can save beings. 
He then develops ten more cittasayas. 


Realising this state of things. the 
Bodhisattva again resolves to rescuc 
beings and strive for them. He then 
thinks over the means by which he can 
rescue them and finds that it is 
possible only by anavaranavi- 
moksajfiana (the unscreened 
knowledge of emancipation). He 
observes that it is attainable only by 
hearing and practising the dharma. So 
he turns his mind to perfecting himself 
in the dharma and resolves to sacrifice 
all earthly wealth and enjoyment and 
undergo all sorts of suffering. Ile now 
sees that mere purification in speech 
and action would not be sufficient and 


- that he must observe the dharmas and 


anudharmas. With that end in view, 
he practises the dhyanas, the four 
brahmaviharas, viz., maitri, karuna. 
mudita, and upeksa, and acquires the 
abhijfias, viz., rddhividha (power of 
reading the thoughts of others), purva- 
nivasanusmarana (power of 
remembering former births), and 
divyacaksu (supernatural power of 
vision). 


He sees many Buddhas, hears their 
discourses and follows their 
directions. He comprehends that all 
dharmas are non-transmigrating, non- 
decaying and are only subject to cause 
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and condition. The fetters of Kama, 
Rupa, Bhava and Avidya become 
weak, those due to wrong views 
(micchaditthi) having been already 
destroyed. He gets rid of raga, dvesa 
and moha, and the following asayas 
arc purified: — ksgantisauratya 
(forbearance with gentleness), 
akhilya-madhurya (sweetness without 
hindrance), akopya (non-anger), 
aksubhita (non-agitation), alobhita 
(non-covetousness) anunnamava- 
nama (non-elation and non- 
depression), sarvakrtapratikrtanam 
nis kanksa (non-desire for 
remuneration for works done), as 
athyamayavita (non-deccit) and 
agahanata (non-mysteriousness). Of 
the four samgrahavastus, he increases 
arthacarya in a great measure, and of 
the ten paramitas he improves 
ksantiparamita , but not the rest. 


In this description of the third 
bhumi it will be noticed that the 
Bodhisattvas apart from the 
extraordinary qualities peculiar to 
them commence practising the eight 
dhyanas (jhanas), the four brahma- 
viharas, and the six abhijfias. Their 
fetters relating to Kama, Ru pa, Bhava, 
and Avidya become weak, and those 
due to drsti are destroyed. Their raga, 
dvesa, and moha are completely 
destroyed. 


IV. ARCISMATI ORBODHIPA- 
KSYAPRATISAMYUKTADHIP- 
RAJNAVIHARA 


A Bodhisattva passes from the 
third to the fourth bhü mi after 


acquiring the ten dharmalokas, i.e., 
after obtaining insight into sattvadhatu 
(world of sentient beings), lokadhatu 
(various worlds), dharmadhatu 
(universe), akasadhatu (space), 
vijfianadhatu (world of 
consciousness), kamadhatu (world of 
desire), ru padhatu (world of forms), 
aru pyadhatu (world of formlessness), 
udaradhyasayadhimu-ktidhatu 
(spheres of noble intention and 
aspiration) and mahatmyadhya- 
sayadhimuktidhatu (spheres of 
magnanimous intention and 
aspiration). 

He becomes an accomplished 
member of the Tathagata family by 
acquiring the following ripeners of 
knowledge, unbending aspiration, 
implicit faith in the three ratnas, clear 
perception of the origin and decay of 
samskaras of the non-origination of 
things in reality, of the incoming and 
outgoing of the world, of samsara 
(worldly existences) and nirvana 
(cessation), and of the actions of 
beings of the various spheres. 


He practises the four smrtyupas- 
thanas (earnest thoughts) and exerts 
to acquire further merits and preserve 
the merits already acquired and not to 
commit evil actions any more. He 
practises the rddhipadas, the five 
indriyas and balas, the seven 
bojjhahgas and the eight margas. 

In this bhumi he gets rid of 
satkayadysti and its relevant factors 
and performs actions leading only to 
sambodhi. 
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In this bhumi he becomes 
smrtimàn, i.e., does not get bewildered, 
matiman for having clear knowledge, 
gatiman for knowing the sense in 
which a sutra is uttered, hriman for 
preserving himself as well as others, 
dhytiman for practising the disciplinary 
rules, and buddhiman for being 
proficient in ascertaining what is 
proper and improper and such other 
things. His desire and energy for 
acquiring further merits and rendering 
service to beings become greater and 
greater. He pleases the beings by means 
of all the four samgrahavastus, by 
showing his rupakaya, by giving 
discourses on the doctrines, on the 
Bodhisattva practices, on the greatness 
of Tatha gatas, on the evils of the world, 
on the virtue of acquiring Buddhajfiana, 
and by performing miracles. For 
establishing the Buddha dharma he 
also acquires the secular sciences, viz., 
mathematics, medicine, poetry, drama, 
metallurgy, astronomy, etc. 


He sees the Buddhas, and hears the 
dharma from them. He renounces the 
world, becomes a dharmabhanaka. Of 
the ten paramitas, he likes dhyana- 
paramita. 

V. SUDURJAYA OR SATYA- 
PRATISAMYUKTADHIPRAJNA - 
VIHARA 


A Bodhisattva passes from the 
fourth to the fifth bhumi by developing 
the cittagayavisuddhisamata 
(uniformity at parity of intention) 
relating to the following ten matters 
of doctrines of the past, present and 


future Buddhas, moral precepts, 
mental discipline, removal of wrong 
views and doubts, knowledge of the 
right and wrong path, practice of the 
Bodhipa-ksikadharmas, and the duty 
of elevating beings morally. : 


In this bhumi, on account of the 
repeated practice of the various 
Bodhipaksikadharmas, the possession 
of a still more purified intention, the 
comprehension of Tathata (thatness) 
of all dharmas, and the further increase 
of his aspiration, compassion, love, 
etc., he understands the four 
Aryasatyas. He becomes proficient in 
understanding the 


a) Conventional truth (samvrti) on 
account of catering to the wishes of 
other beings; 


b) Transcendental truth (paramartha) 
on account of following only one path; 


c) Truth of signs (laksana) by realising 
the generic and particular 
characteristics of things 
(svasamanyalaksana); 


d) Truth of analysis (vibhaga) by 
knowing the various divisions of 
dharmas; 


e) Truth of overcoming (nistirana) on 
account of knowing the real condition 
of skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas ctc.; 


VI. ABHIMUKHI OR PRATI TYA- 
SAMUTPA DAPRATISAMYUKTA - 
DHIPRAJNA VIHARA 


A Bodhisattva, on the completion 
of the margas, passes to the sixth 
bhümi and realises the ten kinds of 
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sameness, viz., the sameness of all 
dharmas on account of their being 
(1) animitta (baseless), (ii) alaksana 
(signless), (iii) anutpada (originless), 
(iv) ajáta (unborn), (v) vivikta 
(detached), (vi) adivisuddha (pure in 
the very beginning), (vii) nisprapafica 
(inexpressible), (viii) anayuha-niryuha 
(non-taken and non-rejected),(ix) 
mayasvapnapratibhasapratisrutkopama 
(similar to dream, illusion, or echo), 
and (x) bhavabhavadvaya (identity of 
existence and non-existence). 


Looking upon all things in this 
manner, the Bodhisattva through his 
deep faith reaches the sixth bhumi but 
does not yet attain the anutpatti- 
kadharmaksanti (faith in the non- 
origination of things by nature). As 
mahakaruna predominates in his 
mind, he pities the beings who, on 
account of their ignorance, think of the 
things of the world as originating 
decaying and possessing a soul 
(atman). Not knowing the truth, they 
walk along the wrong path, are moved 
by merits and demerits, and thus have 
some abhisamskaras (thought 
constructions). The thought seed (citta 
bijam) thus produced by the 
abhisamskaras becomes contaminated 
(sasrava) being full of upadana 
(attachment to existence) and 
productive of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth. Then by the thought creation 
of karma-ksetra (fields of action), 
ignorance and desire, a net of views 
is woven, from which come name and 
form (nama-rupa), from them arise in 
succession the five organs of sense, 


contact, feeling (vedana) abhinandana 
(enjoyment) combined with trsna 
(desire), attachment (upadana), desire 
of existence (bhava), and five 
skandhas distributed five classes of 
beings (gatipaficaka). These beings 
fade into old age, despair, etc. The 
Bodhisattva comprehends that there is 
really no doer of these, which, being 
by nature uncreated by any power 
(anabhoga, Santilaksana), disappear 
and there is no destroyer of them. The 
Bodhisattva further realises that the 
non-comprehension of the highest 
truth is avidya (ignorance) and avidya 
is the source of samskaras, which 
produce the first citta-vijfiana with its 
concomitant (sahaja) the four 
upadana-skandhas, from which arise 
name and form and gradually the mass 
of suffering. The tree of suffering 
grows without any doer or feeler. 


Through his comprehension of the 
law of causation from the ten different 
standpoints and on account of his 
being convinced of the fact that there 
is no doer or feeler, and no creator 
(asvamika), and that all things are 
subject to cquse and condition and 
devoid of any essence and essentially 
non-existing, the Bodhisattva realises 
the Sunyatà-vimoksa-mukha (release 
of essencelessness). Then by 
comprehending that the bhavarigas are 
by nature extinct (svobhava-nirodha) 
he does not notice any dharmanimitta 
(basis of dharmas) and thus he attains 
release of borelessness. Lastly, an 
account of his understanding the 
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Siinyata and animittata of all 
bhavangas, he does not really seek any 
vimoksa, though he keeps up the 
appearance of doing so out of 
compassion for the innumerable 
beings, hence he obtains apranihita- 
vimoksamukha (release of desire- 
lessness). Keeping mahaka-runa 
before him, he completes the 
bodhyarigas when are still incomplete, 
and being convinced of the fact that 
the samskaras proceed from the 
assemblage of, or connection with, 
materials, that are by nature non- 
originating and non-decaying he turns 
his mind to asangajfiana (knowledge 
free from attachment) called 
Prajfiaparamitavi-hara and develops it 
greatly. He now practises all the s 
unyata, animitta and apranihita 
samadhis and develops ten asayas for 
rising higher and higher in the spiritual 
attainments and goes beyond every 
possible chance of fall to 
Sravaka or Pratyeka-buddha stages. 
Of the ten paramitas he greatly 
develops the prajfiaparamita. 

A Bodhisattva by passing through 
these bhumis attains all the qualities 
of an arhat besides those which are 
indispensable to a Bodhisattva. He is 
now an arhat because, as the Lanka- 
vatara says, he is now free from the 
thought-constructions (vikalpa) of 
dhyana (meditation), dheya (objects of 
meditation), samadhi (concentration), 
vimoksa (release), bala (powers), 
abhijfia (higher knowledge), klesa 
(afflictions) and duhkha (misery). 


VII. DURANGAMA OR SABHI- 
SAMSKA RA-SA BHOGA-NIRNI- 
MITTA-VIHARA 

A Bodhisattva after completing the 
bodhisattvamarga enters into the 
seventh bhumi. He now commences 
practising a different and superior path 
aided by the ten kinds of knowledge 
of expedients (upayaprajfiajfiana). The 
ten kinds are as follows : He 

i. (a) possesses a mind well-trained 
by the meditations of Sunyatà, animitta 
and apranihita; (b) appears as if 
acquiring a collection of great merits 
and knowledge; 

ii. (a) comprehends the essence- 
lessness (nairatmya-nihsattva) of all 
dharmas; (b) does not give up the four 
apramanaviharas, viz., karuna, maitri, 
mudita and upeksa; 

iii. (a) collects the best of all merits; 
(b) does not cling to any dharma; 

iv. (a) remains detached from the 


three dhatus; (b) shows also his doings 


in the three dhatus; 

v. (a) frees himself absolutely from 
all afflictions (klesas); (b) performs 
actions needed for eradicating raga, 
dvesa etc. of beings; 

vi. (a) realises the non-duality 
(advaya) of all things which are like 
mirage, echo etc.; (b) shows also his 
various actions, discriminations, and 
immeasurable aspirations; 

vii. (a) develops a mind well aware 
of the sameness of all Buddhaksetras; 

viii. (a) merges himself in the 
dharmakaya of all Buddhas; (b) shows 
also his rupa-kaya with its major and 
minor laksanas; 
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ix. acquires the voice of the 
Tathagata; and 


x. (a) comprehends the time 
distinguished as past, present 
and future as one moment (ekak- 
sanatryadhvanubodham); (b) shows 
also for the sake of the world his 
existence in the various kalpas. 


For even a moment he does not 
remain dissociated from marga- 
abhinirhara (activities relating to the 
path), and jüanabhirhara (activities 
relating to jfiana). He completes all the 
ten paramitas and the four samgra- 
havastus, four adhisthanas and thirty- 
seven bodhipaksika dharmas. He is 
now endowed with kayakarma and 
vakkarma, pure according to the 
aspiration of the Bodhisattva, the ten 
kusalakarmapathas practised by 
samyaksambuddhas and performs 
spontaneously the functions 
connected with the worldly arts and 
crafts (Silpasthanakarmasthàna) 
which were mastered by him in the 
fifth bhumi and is now the teacher of 
beings of the three thousand worlds 
and has no equal in asaya (aspiration) 
and exertion (prayoga) excepting, of 
course, those Bodhisattvas who are in 
the higher bhumis. He has now in front 
of his mind all dhyanas, samadhis, 
samapattis, abhijfias and vimoksas, 
which will be completed in the 
following bhumis. He now practises 
many samadhis and goes beyond the 
$ravaka and pratyekabuddha bhimi 
and approaches the Prajfiajfiana- 
vicaranabhumi. 


He attained nirodha in the sixth 
bhumi, and in the seventh, he entered 
into and arose out of it but it should 
not be thought that he is subject to 
nirodha because he is above the 
delusion (vitarkadosa) of the Sravakas, 
viz., that nirodha is samskytatyanta 
vyupasama (the ultimate cessation of 
the constituted things). It is one of the 
excellences of Bodhisattvas that they 
rise up to, and remain in, the bhuta- 
koti-vihara (i.e., ultimate possible state 
of sentient existence) but are never 
subject to nirodha. 


Armed with great powers, 
meditation, and knowledge of 
expedients, he manifests himself in the 
world, shows his aspiration for 
Nirvana, and surrounds himself with 
a large number of followers, but he 
remains mentally detached from 
everything. According to his 
pranidhana he appears in the tridhatu 
to rescue beings from misery, but he 
is not contaminated by the worldly 
impurities. Though he has the 
Buddhajfiana he shows himself as 
belonging to the class of Sravakas or 
Pratyekabuddhas, or even as subject 
to the snates of Mara and the 
influences of heretical teachers, going 
even so far as to sever himself from 
the Buddhadharma, take to worldly 
rites, or the enjoyments of the worlds 
and heavens. 


He sees many Buddhas, hears from 
them the law, and acts according 
to their directions. His faith in 
the abstruse dharma (gambhira- 
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dharmaksanti) is purified. He greatly 
develops the-upayakaugalya-paramita. 


VIII. ACALA OR ANABHOGA 
NIRNIMITTA VIHARA. 


A Bodhisattva after completing the 
seven bhumis and purifying the marga 
by means of knowledge and 
expedients, collecting merits, forming 
the great resolutions (mahaprani- 
dhanas), establishing himself in the 
four adhisthanas (viz., satya, tyaga, 
upasa-ma and prajiia), and so forth, he 
comprehends that all things are 
without origin, growth, sign, decay, 
change and are by nature non-existent, 
and that their beginning, middle and 
end are all the same, in short, he 
comprehends the tathata (thatness) of 
all things. He goes beyond the 
thought-constructions due to citta and 
manovijfiana and knows that all 
dharmas are same like akasa and thus 
he establishes himself in the 
anutpattikadharmaksanti (the faith 
that things have no origination). As 
soon as he acquires ksanti he is 
established in the eighth bhumi 
(Acala) and is above all enjoyments. 
He is possessed of dharmas which are 
spontaneous (anabhoga), and hence, 
has no anxiety for matters relating to 
kaya, vak and citta, is free from all 
thought-constructions produced by the 
movements of thought and is 
established in the vipaka-dharmas 
(completion). He does not, in fact, 
practise the rules of conduct 
(samudacaras) of Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and Sravakas. He is now 
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asked by the Buddhas to exert for 
acquiring the ten balas and four vai§ 
ara-dyas which he up till now has not 
acquired, and also to take into 
consideration the ruffled, afflicted. 
deluded state of mind of the ignorant 
people. He is then reminded of one of 
his previous resolutions that dharmata 
(i.e., dharmas being without origin, 
decay and continuity) is not for 
Tathagatas only but that the Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas should also be 
made to realise it. He is then asked by 
Buddhas to exert for possessing like 
them immeasurable body, knowledge, 
worlds, refulgence, purity of voice and 
limbs, dharmalokas, ksetras, sattvas 
and the variety of dharmas of the ten 
corners of the universe. The 
possession of ‘immeasurables’ is of 
great value, far surpassing all the 
merits and knowledge acquired in the 
previous seven bhumis, because the 


* 


merits and knowledge acquired 


hitherto were by means of exertion 
(sabhoga-karmana) while in the 
present bhumi the merits and 
knowledge are acquired 
spontaneously. 


On account of his acquiring 
spontaneously the upayakausalyajfiana 
(knowledge of expedients) and as the 
result of his efforts to acquire 
omniscience, he comes to know how 
and when a world comes into being, 
continues to exist, and then disappears, 
and which karma is responsible for it. 
He understands the smallness, 
greatness, i.e., every minute detail of 
four elements, ofthe various classes of 
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sentient beings, and their fields of 
action. Such detailed knowledge is 
needed by a Bodhisattva, because he 
must appear among those sentient 
beings just as one of them in order to 
make them feel that he is same as them 
and that it is possible for every sentient 
being to become a Buddha. 


He develops ten vasitas (control) 
over àyu (span of life), cetas (mind), 
pariskara (requisites), karma (action), 
upapatti (origin i.e., birth), adhimukti 
(aspiration), pranidhana (resolution), 
rddhi (miracles), dharma (doctrines) 
and jfiana (knowledge). 


The Bodhisattva at this stage can 
be said to possess inconceivable, 
incomparable, immeasurable 
knowledge, and his actions are always 
faultless. He now possesses the 
pranidhanas, adhisthanas, paramitas, 
mahamaitri, mahakaruna, dharani, 
pratibhana, etc., in short, all dharmas 
which make a Buddha. Hence, this 
bhūmi is called Acala and there is no 
possibility of his going back from this 
bhumi (avivartyabhumi). He is now 
a member of the Buddha family, and 
may be said to possess the Buddha 
gotra. He is henceforth constantly 
attended by all the gods and Vajrapani. 


IX. SADHUMATI OR PRATISAMVID- 
VIHARA | 

A Bodhisattva after acquiring and 
developing the apramana jħñānas, 
dharanis, samadhis, abhijfias, minute 
knowledge of the lokadhatus, balas, 
and the vaiSaradyas of the Tathagata 
mentioned in the previous bhumi, 


enters into the ninth bhumi. At this 
stage, he knows truly whether the 
dharmas are good, bad or indifferent, 
pure or impure, worldly or transcen- 
dental, conceivable or inconceivable, 
definite (niyata) or indefinite 
(aniyata), constituted or unconstituted. 
He knows the duties of the Sravakas, 
Pratyekabuddhas, the Bodhisattvas, 
and the Tathagata-bhumi. By the 
intelligence thus derived, he knows 
correctly the habits or the nature of 
thoughts of beings, their afflictions 
(klesa), actions (karma), faculties 
(indriya), aspiration (adhimukti), 
elements (dhatu), desire and intention 
(asayanusaya), birth according to 
desires (vasananusandhi) and the rasis 
(i.e., gotras). He knows the 
multifarious nature (nanatva) of 
thoughts (citta), afflictions, karma, etc. 

The Bodhisattva in this bhümi is 
in a position to have a very minute 
knowledge of the aims and qualities 
of every being and so he is now 
capable of deciding the way in which 
a being is to be guided to the goal. He 
therefore modifies his teachings 
according to his judgement. 

He also,takes the form of a 
dharmabhanaka (pteacher of dharmas) 
in order to preserve the doctrines of 
the Teacher. On account of his 
immeasurable knowledge, he 
preaches the dharma in various ways, 
adopting the four pratisamvids 
(branches of logical analysis). By the 
practices of this pratisamvids and 
working as a dharma preacher he 
becomes a receptacle of dharma 
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utterances. Possessed of dharanis and 
pratibhanas he preaches the dharma to 
beings of all lokadhatus and does the 
same in an infinite number of ways. 


Even in this bhümi he continues his 
own spiritual practices and never gets 
out of the sight of Buddhas. He greatly 
develops the bala-paramita. If he 
wishes, he can now become a 
Mahabrahma. 


X. DHARMAMEGHA OR PARAMA- 
VIHARA 


A Bodhisattva on completion of the 
duties of the ninth bhümi passes to 
the tenth. Now he masters countless 
sam adhis, and as the result, a lotus of 
infinite splendour and size appears 
and he is found to be seated on it with 
an equally resplendent body and 
established in the samadhi of 
omniscience (sarvajfianavisesabhi- 
seka) surrounded by countless 
Bodhisattvas who are yet in any one 
of the nine bhumis and all looking .at 
him. The rays of light issue forth from 
his body and make all beings happy. 
While he is thus seated on the lotus, 
rays come forth from the Tathagatas 
and consecrate him as Samyak- 
sambuddha possessed of omniscience, 
and hence this bhumi is called 
Abhisekabhumi. 


He now knows thoroughly how the 
world and its dharmas appear and 
disappear, the innumerable functions 
of a Buddha, the countless bodhi- 
sattva-vimoksamukhas, samadhis, 
dharanis, etc. He is now possessed of 
such smpti-kaugalya (expedients of 
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memory) that he can hold all dharmas 
showered on him (dharmamegha) by 
infinite Buddhas. He can perform any 
kind of miracle. In this bhumi he 
greatly develops the jfiana-paramita. 

It is after the tenth bhumi that a 
Bodhisattva becomes a Tathagata, and 
so the Lankavatara Sutra calls this 
stage Tathagata bhümi. The Satasa- 
hasrika Prajfiaparamita also remarks 
that a Bodhisattva in the tenth bhü mi 
may be called a Tathagata. 


In the Hinayana literature one does 
not expect any account corresponding 
to that of the last four bhumis. (Sec 
N. Dutta, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and its Relations to 
Hinayana, pp. 238-285). 


DASAVATTHU (Skt. Dasavastu), the 
ten disputed points of Buddhist 
monastic discipline maintained as 
lawful by the Vajjian monks of Vesali. 
All these practices, except the practice 


called acinna, have been traced back 


to the Vinaya texts and found to be 
prohibited as being contrary to certain 
rules of discipline and amounting to 
either a nissaggiyapacittiya, a 
pacittiya or a dukkata offence. 


In the Second Buddhist Council 
held at Vesali these ten points were 
declared as unlawful and not in 
accordance with the Vinaya rules. As 
a result a serious division took place 
in the Buddhist Sangha. In course of 


` time the Buddhist church was divided 


into more than eighteen schools. 
There are seven accounts that deal 


' with these ten points, they are the 
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(1) Theravada Pali tradition preserved 
in (a) Vinaya, Cullavagga, Ch.XII, 
(b) Dipavamsa, Ch. IV and V., 
(c) Mahavarhsa, Ch. IV, (d) Saman- 
tapasadika, VI. pp. 1298-99, 
(e) Mahavamsatika, pp. 156-7; and 
(f) the Chinese translation of the 
Samantapasadika (Taisho, No. 1462, 
Vol. 24, p. 677), the Chinese trans- 
lations of the following Vinayas: (2) 
Sarvastivada (Taisho, No. 1435, Vol. 
23, p. 450 ff.), (3) Mahisasaka (Taisho, 
No. 1421, Vol. 22, p. 192), (4) Dharma- 
guptaka (Taisho, No. 1428, Vol. 22, 
p. 968), (5) the Vinayaksudrakavastu, 
another Sarvastivada Vinaya (Taisho, 
No. 1451, Vol. 24, p. 411), (6) the 
Vinayamatrka Sastra, Pi-ni-mu-lun or 
Pi-ni-mu-ching (Taisho, No. 1463, 
Vol. 24, p. 819) and (7) the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Dulva, vol. 11) translation of 
which is given in Rockhill’s The Life 
of the Buddha, London, 1884. 


All accounts speak of the ten 
practices but they do not agree as to 
what these ten were; and clear that 
different schools understood 
differently. 


The list was preserved by means 
of ten words, and the Pali list consists 
of (1) singilonakappa, (2) dvangula, 
(3) gamantara, (4) avasa, (5) anumati, 
(6) acinna, (7) amathita, (8) jalogimpa- 
tum, (9) adasakam nisidana and 
(10) jatarüparajata. At the end of these 
ten words is found another word 
by meaning, permissible or lawful. 
So the question is : "Are these ten 
practices lawful?" The difference of 
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opinion comes to an interpretation of 
these ten practices. 


1. Singilona vatthu; salt (lona) in a 
horn (singa). First dispute according 
to the Theravada Vinaya. 


2. According to the Theravada 
interpretation this practice of 
Dvangula vatthu means eating a meal 
at the wrong time, i.e., when the 
shadow of the sun showed two fingers 
breadth after noon. 


All are in agreement in interpreting 
one aspect of the practice, i.e., eating 
after noon; they differed as to how 
monks should eat after the mid-day 
meal. 


This is found prohibited in the 
Suttavibhanga as amounting to an 
offence of expiation (pacittiya, No. 
37), for eating at the wrong time 
(vikala bhojana, Vin.II., p. 306). 


3. Gamantara vatthu among the 
villages, or in another village, has been 
interpreted by the Theravadins as 
‘having eaten and being satisfied, a 
monk may go to the village and eat 
there a second meal that is not left 
over’. ‘That d*monk, having had one 
meal in one village, may take another 
meal in a near village' is the 


interpretation given by the 
Sarvastivada Vinaya and the 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya. 


This practice is found prohibited in 
the Suttavibhanga as amounting to an 
offence of expiation (pacittiya, No. 35, 
Rockhill, op. cit., p. 175). 
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4. Avasa, residence. according to 
the Theravada Vinaya and the 
Sarvastivada Vinaya is that ‘several 
residences belonging to one parish 
(boundary-sima) may carry out 
separate formal acts (uposatha- 
kamma).’ 


This practice is found prohibited in 
the Uposathasamyutta as amounting 
to an offence of wrong-doing 
(dukkata) for going beyond Vinaya 
rules (Vinaya Pitaka, II, p. 306). 


5. Anumati, consent, sanction, 
approval, according to the Theravada 
tradition means that an incomplete 
order of monks may without prior 
sanction of the absentee monks, carry 
out, in their absence, a formal act 
(uposatha-kamma), with the intention 
of securing their sanction afterwards. 


The Cullavagga (Vinaya, P. II, 
p.306) says that this practice was 
prohibited by the Buddha in Campa. 
It amounts to an office of wrong-doing 
(dukkata). 


6. Acinna, ‘customary practice, 
habitually indulged in', according to 
the Theravadins, is that ‘monks may 
follow the practices of his teacher, 
right or wrong merely because his 
teacher has practised it'. The ruling 


given in the Council is that this. 


practice is sometimes allowed, and 
sometimes not, as the case may be. 
7. Amathita.. ‘not churned’ 
according to the Theravada and the 
Dulva, is that having eaten and being 
satisfied, the monks may drink a kind 
of milk product which has passed the 


stage of milk but has not turned curd, 
i.e., half milk-half curd. This practice 
has been prohibited in the 
Suttavibhanya as being an offence of 
expiation No. 35, Rockhill, p.175). 

8. Jalogi vatthu a kind of liquor, 
means ‘drinking liquor that is not 
fermented. The Cullavagga (Vinaya. 
II 307) tells that this practice is 
prohibited in the Suttavibhahga as an 
offence of expiation (pacittiya, for 
drinking liquor). 

9. Adasaka-nisidana vatthu, seat 
(nisidana) without border (a-dasaka), 
according to Theravada tradition is 
‘sitting upon a rug or piece of which 
has no border'. This practice is 
prohibited in the Suttavibhanya as an 
offence of expiation (Pacittiya No. 89, 
Rockhill, op. cit., p.175). 

10. Jataruparajata vatthu, gold and 
silver mentioned in all the vinayas. l'or 
details see Encyclopaedia of 


Buddhism IV p. 324, N. Dutt, Early 


Monastic Buddhism, Vol. II, pp.31-38. 
DASASIKKHAPADA (Skt. Dazazik- 
sapada), a set of ten precepts 
prescribed for the course of training 
to be followed by the Buddhist 
novices (samanera) under a thera or 
senior monk. The Buddha prescribed 
these ten precepts, which are nothing 
but moral rules (silas) when samane- 
ras increased in numbers in the 
Buddhist sangha (Vinaya Pitaka, I, 
p.83). These ten precepts are 
otherwise called dasasila. 


The precepts (sikkhapadas) are all 
negative by nature i.e. all are abstain- 
ings (veramani) from some 
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misconducts which are unsuitable for 
anovice or a Buddhist monk. These are 
abstinences (1) from taking life i.e., 
from killing living beings (panatipata 
veramani sikkhapadam); (2) from 
taking what is not given i.e., theft 
(adinnadana); (3) from unholy life, i.e., 
from sexual misconduct (abrahma- 
cariya veramani); (4) from telling lie 
(i.c., musavada veramani); (5) from 
any state of indolence (pamada) 
due to the use of intoxicants i.e., 
from taking liquor (surameraya - 
majjapamodatthana); (6) from taking 
meal after midday (vikalabhojana 
veramani); (7) from attending 
the performances as dances, song, 
instrumental music (naccagi- 
tavaditavisukadassana veramani); 
(8) from using garlands, scents, 
ointments, ornaments and all 
sorts of decoration (malagandha 
vilepanadharana mandana 
vibhusanatthana vermani); (9) from 
sleeping on high and luxurious bed 
(uccasayana mahasayana veramani); 
and (10) from accepting gold and silver 
(jatarupa-rajata-patiggahana 
veramani, Ref. Vinaya Pitaka, I, p. 83, 
Khuddakapatha, p.1). 


Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5 and 3 in 
modified form i.e., Kamesu 
micchacara in place of 
abramhacariya, those five are known 
as five precepts (Paficasila) chanted by 
laities (upasaka-upasika) in their daily 
life (niccasila) or on occasions. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 are to be found 
combined with five are known as 
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atthasila or uposathasila meant for 
laymen to be observed on fasting day. 


DANA : ‘Alms-giving’, liberality, 
offering, “He who gives alms, 
bestows, a fourfold blessing : he helps 
to long life, good appearance, 
happiness and strength. Therefore 
long life, good appearance, happiness 
and strength will be his share, whether 
amongst heavenly beings or amongst 
men". (Anguttara N, II, p. 63). 

*Five blessings accrue to the giver 
of alms : the affection of many, noble 
association, good reputation, self- 
confidence, and heavenly rebirth”. 
(ibid, III, p. 39). 

Liberality, especially the offering of 
robes, food, etc. to the monks, is 
highly praised in all Buddhist 
countries of Southern Asia as a 
fundamental virtue and as a means to 
suppress man's inborn greed and 
egoism. But, as in any other good or 
bad action, so also in offering gifts, it 
is the noble intention and volition that 
really counts as the action, not the 
mere outward deed. 

Alms-giving or liberality (dana) 
constitutes the first kind of meritorious 
activity, thetwo others being morality 
(sila. q.v.) and Mental Development 
(bhavana), s. pufifia-kiriyavatthu. 
Liberality (caga) forms one of the 10 
recollections (anussati. q.v) and alms- 
giving one of the 10 perfections 
(s. párami). 
DITTHA-DHAMMA-VEDANIYA- 
KAMMA (Skt. Drstadharmaveda- 
niyakarma), action ripening during life 
time or immediately effective action. 
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This action is experienced in this 
very life i.e., the kamma whose fruit 
is to be experienced in this present life. 


Buddhaghosa explains in his 
Visuddhimagga (p.601) *Herein, 
kamma is fourfold to be experienced 
here and now (ditthadhamma-vedani- 
yakamma), to be experienced in 
rebirth or next life (upapajjave- 
daniyakamma), to be experienced in 
some subsequent birth (aparapariya- 
vedaniyakamma), lapsed kamma or 
ineffective to produce kamma result 
(ahosi kamma). Of these, the first 
volition, moral or immoral, out of 
seven classes of consciousness in a 
single process of apperception is 
known as karma, the fruit of which is 
experienced in this very life". 


DITTHI (Skt. Drsti from drs, to see) : 
from philosophical standpoint, 
religious belief, guiding principle, 
regulative out-look. (In this sense it is 
identical in meaning with dassana) 
insight, vision. Also heretical view, 
dogma or theory (Samyutta N, III, p, 
202). | 


The best introduction to the term 
ditthi which in Buddhism has a wide 
and varied connotation is through a 
study of specific instances in different 
contexts. In a discussion on the four- 
fold distortions in the sphere of 
Buddhist thought (vipallasa), the 
Aniguttara Nikaya (II. p.52) lists 
together with ditthi two other terms, 
safifia and citta, taking them to be 
more or less synonymous, at least 
functionally, though not 
etymologically. In this context, these 
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terms refer to the manner in which the 
Buddhist perceives, thinks of or views 
himself and the world in the religio- 
philosophical context. The use 
ditthivipallasa (distortion of view) 
implies that the word ditthi in this 
context stands for the accepted and 
approved manner in which the 
Buddhist must view himself and the 
world. 


Another instance of the use of the 
term ditthi to represent the doctrinal 
core of Buddhism, a thorough grasp 
of which is deemed essential for the 
working out of one's salvation 
process, is noted in the Nidana Sam 
yutta (II. pp. 43f) where the knowledge 
of paccayas, with regard to their 
origin, cessation, etc. qualifies a 
Buddhist disciple (ariyasavaka) to be 
called one who possesses true vision. 
The terms used here to refer to this 
are ditthi and dassana (ayam vuccati 


_ariya-savako difthi sampanno iti pi 


dassana-sampanno iti pi : op. cit.). By 
this is meant a knowledge of the entire 
philosophy of causal genesis which 
traces back the ills of life like decay 
and death (jaramarana) to avijja or 
alternatively points out how the ills of 
life are successively generated through 
absence of the correct vision, the true 
insight with regard to the real nature 
of things which alone holds the key 
to the resolving of the conflict of life 
or dukkha. 


Confirming as it were this 
approved sense of the word ditthi, 
Buddhist texts use the term difthipatta 
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or *vision-gained' with reference to 
the subsequent, attainments of the 
Aryan disciple who enters the 
Buddhist path of salvation as a 
dhamma-nusari (q.v.) at sotapatti- 
magga. From sotapattiphala up to 
Arahattamagga, both included, he 
continues to be called ditthipatta 
through these six successive stages. 
On attaining Arahattaphala finally he 
is referred to as pafifíavimutta (q.v.). 


The use of the term ditthi in a yet 
another non-derogatory normative 
sense, we discover in the Kosambiya 
Sutta (Majjhima N, I, pp.322 f.). 
In this context it could best be 
translated as guiding principle or 
regulative outlook which is 
recommended to the Buddhist disciple 
and is considered very desireable for 
his religious life and spiritual 
development. The commentary to the 
sutta defines this as ‘right view 
connected with the way’ 
(maggasampayutta sammaditthi) or 
view at the stage of sotapatti magga. 


On the other side, the word ditthi 
with associated derogatory meanings 
like dogma, heresy or extremist view, 
stands in such combinations as ditthi- 
anusaya (Samyutta N.V. p.60), 
ditthiparamasa (Majjhima N, I, p. 
130). In all these contexts the word 
ditthi implies mistake and misleading 
views, which have their origin outside 
the Buddhist fold, with regard to the 
self and the world (atta and loka) and 
the moral implications of action and 
reaction (kamma and vipaka). 
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A good example ofthe former, i.e., 
of view relating to the self and the 
world, occurs in the Alagaddupama 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikayas N, I, 
p. 135 f. where it is listed as the last 
item of the six bases of false beliefs 
or ditthitthana, the other five being the 
association of an egoistic idea of self 
with regard to each of the five 
constituents, starting with ru pa, which 
make up the being or paficakkhandha. 
There the identification of the self with 
the world (so loko so atta) and their 
eternality (nicco, dhuvo, sassato...) are 
both assetted. In a beautiful exposition 
in the Aggivacchagotta Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I, pp. 484 ff.), the 
Buddha clarifies his own position with 
regard to what are generally held, ten 
in number, as standard ditthis. 


Proceeding on its analysis, the 
Mahacattarimsaka Sutta of the 
Majjhima N. (III, p. 71f) presents 
sammaditthi at mundane level 
consists in the rejection of the 
micchaditthi which denies the efficacy 
of kamma, etc. Sammaditthi, is as an 
antidote, that one has to use to shatter 
the micchaditthi (Sammaditthissa 
bhikkhave micchaditthi nijjinna hoti, 
op. cit. p.76). 

Sammaditthi is none other than the 
wisdom (pafifiindriyam pafifiabalam) 
of the ariyan way (ariyamaggam 
bhavayato... op. cit. p.72). This is the 
true ditthi of the Buddhist disciple, the 
basis of his religion, safeguards 
against the distortion of which are 
provided under diftthi-vipallasa. 
Elaborating this definition of samma- 
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ditthi which is said to come to the 
Buddhist disciple as he develops 
himself in the Aryan way, the Digha 
Nikaya refers to it as the knowledge 
of the four Noble Truths. (II, p.311). 


Thus the true and correct ditthi in 
Buddhism is constituted by the 
awareness of the three-fold 
characteristics of the phenomenal 
world or tilakkhana and the four noble 
truths or catusaccafiana while 
sakkayaditthi or belief in an enduring 
and lasting self, which is the basis of 
all other derivative ditthis, stands 
opposed and opposite to what is held 
as correct vision in Buddhism. See 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, IV, 
p. 638. 


DITTHIPARAMASA (Skt. Drstipara- 
marsa), primarily means dogmatic 
adherence to views. The word 
paramasa (from para-mj) is defined 
by Buddhagosa (Dhammasangani 
Atthakatha, p.49) as parato amasaiifia 
paramaso. The PED gives an 
explanatory translation of this 
definition as follows : *they handle 
dhammas as other" (than what they 
really are, e.g. they transgress the real 
meaning of anicca, etc. and say nicca). 
The Atthasalini translation renders the 
word into English as 'reversion'. 
Often the word paramasa is rendered 
as perversion (Dialogues of Buddha 
III p.43). The word abhinivesa 
(inclination, adherence, dogmatic 
clinging) considered as being 
synonymous with paramasa. Thus it 
is apparent that the word paramasa 
connotes the shades of meanings 
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contained in both terms upadana 
(clinging) and vipallasa (perversion), 
see DITTHIUPADANA, DITTHI- 
VIPALLASA, q.v. 


The Alagaddupama Sutta very 
clearly and lucidly stated the Buddhist 
position with regard to dogmatic 
adherence to any type of view. Thercin 
it is said that the dhamma, which is 
compared to a raft, is meant only for 
the purpose of crossing over the sea 
of samsara and not for grasping 
dogmatically. The sutta goes on to add 
that when the dhammas themselves 
are to be discarded once they have 
served the purpose of crossing what 
is there to be said about the adhammas 
(i.e., what is got in accordance with 
the dhamma). See. Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, IV. p.642-43. 


DITTHIPPATTA (Skt. Drstiprapta), the 
vision possessed one, an aryan person 


who has attained to (patta) the vision 


(ditthi) that the conditioned things 
(sahkharas, q.v.) are dukkha, (q.v.) and 
that the cessation thereof is bliss 
(sukha, Papaficasudani, II. p.52). A 
ditthippatta is one of the seven aryan 
individuals (ariyapuggala) referred to 
in the texts (Digha N III. 105, 254; 
Majjhima N. I. p.439; Visuddhimagga 
p 659). 


The person who considers 
sahkharas to be devoid of substance 
(anatta) and, having great vision, 
acquires the faculty of wisdom 
(pafifiindriya) - at the ex-moments of 
transcendental attainment called 
sotapatti-phala, sakadagami magga, 
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sakadagamiphala, anagamimagga, 
anagamiphala and arahattamagga, and 
is called a ditthipatta. The same person 
at the moment of sotapatti-magga, i.e., 
the initial moment of transcendental 
attainment - is referred to as 
dhammanusari while at the highest 
moment, i.e., the arahatta-phala which 
he is certain to attain, is called a 
pafiavimutta" (Visuddhi-magga, 
p.659). According to the Theravada 
Abhidhamma, are two consecutive 
moments, (khana), the former 
immediately leading to the latter. To 
conceive of two separate individuals, 
one in the moment of magga and 
another in that of phala, is, therefore, 
practically impossible, it is only a 
theoretical assumption. Here the same 
person at the moment of sotapatti- 
magga is called dhammaà-nusari while 
at the next moment, i.e., the 
sotapattiphala, is referred to as 
ditthippatta. Similarly, the same 
person at the moment of arahatta- 
magga, is known as ditthippatta while 
at the next moment the sotapattiphala, 
is referred to as ditthippatta. Similarly 
the same person at the moment of 
arahatta-magga, is known as ditthi- 
ppatta while at the next moment i.e., 
arahatta-phala is called the pafifiavi- 
mutta, So, a dhammanusari necessa- 
rily become a ditthippatta while a 
ditthippatta finally ends up as a 
pafifiavimutta. 


In the Abhidharma-samuccaya 
(p.86) of Asafiga, a basic compen- 
dium of Mahayana Buddhism, 
drstiprapta occurs in a list of twenty- 
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seven individuals classified and 
treated on the basis of spiritual fruition 
(phala) they have attained. The 
drstiprapta is none other than the 
dharmànusari in the stage where he 
attains spiritual fruition (ibid. 88), the 
dharmanusari being the person who, 
possessed of sharp faculties applies 
himself to attain that fruition 1.e., 
realisation of truth (ibid. 88). This 
means that the person in the stage 
during which he strives to grasp the 
truth is called a dharmanusari, 
whereas in the stage of the realisation 
of truth is referred to as dystiprapta. 
(Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. IV, 
p.643). 


DITTHIVIPALLASA (Skt. Drstivi- 
paryasa), perversion of views, literally 
means distortion of view-point. In the 
Buddhist texts vipallasa or distortion 
is seen to spread over three areas, viz, 
(a) distortion of perception (safifiavi- 
pallasa), (b) distortion of thought 
(cittavipallasa) and (c) distortion of 
view point (difthivipallsa). 


The term vipallasa implies the 
distortion of the Buddhist world view, 
the Buddhist’s view of himself and the 
world, i.e., Viewing them in terms of 
anicca (transitory), dukkha (unsatis- 
factoriness) and anatta (soullessness). 
Consequently vipallasa distorts and 
negates the Buddhist way of life which 
leads to release. To this group of 
threefold characteristics (tilakkhana), 
asubha or unwholesomeness is added 
as a fourth. Thus vipallasa or 
distortion in the three areas of 
perception (safifia), thought (citta) and 
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view point (ditthi) is generated 
through the failure to appreciate and 
recognise these attributes as being 
truly characteristic of life (Atiguttara 
N. II. p.52; Visuddhimagga, p.683). 


DITTHIVISUDDHI (Skt. DrstiviSuddhi), 
by purification of view is meant the 
understanding according to reality, of 
mind and corporeality (nama-rupa)... 
which is founded on undeludedness 
(pafifia) as base, which in manifold 
ways determines mind and 
corporeality after overcoming all 
belief in a personality (atta). Itis third 
of the seven stages of purity outlined 
in the Rathavinita Sutta (Majjhima, 
N-I. p.147f) and elaborated in the 
Visuddhi-magga (pp.587-597). By it 
is meant the determining correctly the 
true nature of nama-rupa (q.v.) or 
mind-matter complex which 
constitutes a being (nama-rupanam 
yatha vadassana ibid. p.597). The 
Rathavinita Sutta's process of 
purification or visuddhi, purification 
towards the release from samsara, in 
seven stages appears to work through 
the three stages of the samadhi (citta) 
and pafifia. The commentary to the 
sutta (Majjhima N. Attha II. 158) 
points out that the single complex 
concept of pafifia (whose emergence 
in the Buddhist scheme of salvation 
as a product of philosophical maturity 
is to be noted) in this scheme of 
visuddhi is divided into five sub- 
categories and is headed by 
ditthivisuddhi. Thus as an initial stage 
of pafifia, or the gateway to pafifia, as 
it were, it gives an insight into the first 
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truth, namely, dukkha, while the 
succeeding kankhavitrana-visuddhi, 
by its grasp of the sequence of causal 
relationships that states the samudaya- 
sacca and the maggamagga-fiana 
dassanavisuddhi illumines one with 
regard to the magga sacca. Thus by 
these mundane aspects of knowledge 
starting with ditthi visuddhi the thrce 
truths are grasped, it is thus that the 
last two stages of visuddhi, viz. 
patipadafiana-dassana-visuddhi and 
fianadassana-visuddhi finally lead the 
disciple to the goal (nirodha) of release 
in Nibbana, (See Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, IV. p.644). 


DITTHI-UPADANA (Skt. Drsti-upa- 
dana), adhering to false views, the 
second of the four attachments or 
clingings, the other three being 
attachment to the pleasures of the 
senses (kamupadana), attachment to 
rites and ceremonies (silabbatu- 
padana) and to the views of 
individuality (attavadupadana) 
(Digha N. III, 230; Dhammangani, 
1215; 1536). 


The Culasihanada Sutta of 
Majjhima Nikaya, refers to these four 
kinds of grasping and mentions that 
only the first type is known to some 
recluses and brahmins, to some others 
also the second (di{thi-upadana) and 
even the third, but the adherence to 
the false view of individuality 
(attavadupadana) is comprehended 
only by the followers of the Buddha. 


The false views (ditthi) here 
referred to, therefore, do not appear 
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to include the false view of indivi- 
duality. 


The origin of this kind of grasping 
is said to be craving, etc. in the usual 
sequence of dependent origination 
(paticcasamuppada). 


DIBBACAKKHU (Skt. Divyacaksu), 
i.e., divine eye. 


It is otherwise called ‘sattanam 
cutupapatafiana’ and is one of the six 
supernormal knowledges or powers 
(cha]abhififia, q.v.) attainable through 
the utmost perfection in the mental 
concentration (samadhi, q.v.) and 
through penetrating insight (vipa- 
ssana, q.v.), other being magical or 
miraculous powers (iddhividha, q.v.); 
divine ear (dibba sota, q.v.); penetra- 
tion ofthe mind of others (ceto-pariya- 
ñana, q.v.); remembrance of former 
existences (pubbenivasanussati, q.v.) 
and extinction of all cankers 
(asavakkhaya-fianam, q.v.). 


The stereotyped description of 
dibba-cakkhu is met with in the Pali 
Nikayas thus : 


“With the divine eye, the pure one, 
he sees beings vanishing and 
reappearing (cavamana upapajja- 
mana), low and noble ones (hine 
panita), beautiful and ugly (suvanne 
duvvanmga), sees how beings are 
reappearing according to their deeds 
(yatha kammupage) : These beings, 
indeed, followed evil ways in bodily 
actions, words and thoughts (kaya- 
vacimana duccartena samannagata), 
insulted the noble ones (ariyanam 
pavadaka), held evil views and 
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according to their evil views they 
acted (micchaditthiya). At the 
dissolution of their body, after death, 
they have appeared in lower world, in 
painful states of existence, in the 
world of suffering, in hell (kayassa 
bheda param maraga apayam 
duggatim  vinipatam . nirayam 
upapanna). Those other beings, 
however, are endowed with good 
action, words and thought, have 
appeared in a happy states of 
existence, in a heavenly world (ye 
satta kaye-vace-mane sucaritena 
samannagata ariyanam anupavadaka 
samma-ditthika sammaditthikamma- 
sama-dana te kayassabheda param 
marana sugatim saggam lokam 
upapanna-Mahasakuladayi Sutta, 
Majjhima N). 


DIBBA-SOTA (Skt. Divya Srotra), i.e., 
divine ear. 


It is one of the six supernormal 
powers (cha]abhififía, q.v.) attainable 
through the utmost perfection in 
mental concentration (samadhi q.v.) 
and panetrating insight (vipassana), 
others being magical powers 
(iddhividha, q.v.); penetration of the 
mind of others (parassa ceta-pariya- 
fianam, q.v.); divine eye (dibba 
cakkhu, q.v.), remembrance of former 
existences (pubba-nivasanussati) and 
knowledge of extinction of all cankers 
(asavakkhaya). The stereotyped text 
met with in the Pali Nikayas runs thus: 

Divine ear (dibba-sota) is that by 
which the accomplished monk hears 
sounds both heavenly and human, far 
and near (dibbaya sotadhatuya 
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visuddhaya atikkanta-manusikaya 
ubhosadda sunanti - dibbe ca manusse 
ca ye dure santike ca). 


DIVAVIHARA, “the day-rest” and 
relaxation or rest during day-time after 
mid-day meal. This is done frequently 
as a normal practice by the Buddha 
and his disciples inside a room when 
they were residing in monastery. 


Even when they were on tour, they 
would select a cool place like the 
shade of a tree for divavihara (Soma 
bhikkhuni divaviharaya Andhavanam 
upasankami-afifíatarasmim rukkha- 
mule nisidi (Samyutta N. I. pp.129, 
312). or a park (ibid III p.91) or the 
bank of river (Mahavastu, II p.264). 
or a lake (Vinaya Pitaka I p.28). 
Having returned from alms begging 
and having taken meal they used to 
retire into secluded place for the day- 
rest in sitting posture. 


This divavihara lasted for about 
two or three hours until they would 
have tiredness or fatigue and till the 
heat of the sun subsided, for, it is said 
that they rose from relaxation in the 
evening and joined religious 
discussions. (sayanhasamayam 
patisllana vutthahi, Samyutta N. III 
p.92). 


While residing in a monastery 
(vihara) the Buddha used to take day- 
rest (divavihara) after his mid-day 
meal as a daily (pacchabhattakicca) 
and regular routine work. The 
Sumahfgalavilasini (pp.45-8) says that 
after the mid-day meal the Buddha 
used to give instructions to monks 
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assembled in the inner closet 
(gandhakuti), answer questions put to 
him by them and give them subjects 
of meditation, when they took leave 
of him he retired for rest (divavihara) 
if it was felt necessary. After some 
time he got up and either participated 
in the discussion of monks, or 
preached to the people assembled in 
the dhammasabha. 


DIGHANGULITA (Skt. Dirghahgu- 
lita). One of the thirty-two majór 
characteristic marks of a great man 
(Mahapurisa, q.v.) who either the 
Buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakrabarti raja) as enumerated in the 
Digha Nikaya (II p-17, III. p-150), 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and a few Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, is Dighangulita, i.c., long 
fingers or toes possessed by a great 
man. The Sumangalavilasini (p.446) 
explains that "some fingers of thc 
common men are long and some are 
short. But the fingers and toes of a 
superman are long, they are thick at 
root (mule thula), and gradually 
slender at points like a monkey's 
(anupubba gantva agge tanuka) and 
the colour of his fingers is like a wick 
rolled in refined oil mixed with yellow 
orpiment (haritala). 


The Lalitavistara (p.75), the 
Mahavyutpatti (p.6) and the Bodhi- 
sattvabhümi (p.259) also state that the 
great man has long fingers. The 
Gandavyuha Sutra (p.309) describes 
that the Buddha's fingers are long with 
round and long points. His toes touch 
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equally the earth and equally rise from 
the earth. 


The Arthaviniscaya sūtra (p.288) 
also states that his fingers and toes of 
hands and feet are long. 


DUKKHA (Skt. Duhkha) (1) ‘Pain’, 
painful feeling, which may be bodily 
and mental. 


(2) ‘Suffering, ill’. As the first of 
the four Noble Truths and the second 
the three characteristics of existence 
(ti-lakkhana) the term dukkha is not 
limited to painful experience, as under 
(1), but refers to the unsatisfactory 
nature and the general insecurity of all 
conditioned phenomena, which, on 
account of their impermanence, are all 
liable to suffering : and this includes 
also pleasurable experience. Hence 
‘unsatisfactoriness’ or ‘liability to 
suffering’ would be the truth does not 
deny the existence of pleasurable 
experience, asit is sometimes wrongly 
assumed. In this context Buddha said: 
“seeking satisfaction in the world, 
monks, I had pursued my way. That 
satisfaction in the world I found. In 
so far as satisfaction existed in the 
world, I have well perceived it by 
wisdom. Seeking for misery in the 
world, monks, I had pursued my way, 
that misery in the world I found. In so 
far as misery existed in the world, I 
have well perceived it by wisdom. 
Seeking for the escape from the world, 
monks, I had pursued my way. That 
escape from world I found. In so far 
as escape from world existed, I have 
perceived it by wisdom’. 
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If there were not satisfaction to be 
found in the world, beings of world 
be attached to the world... if there were 
not misery to be found in the world, 
beings would not repelled by the 
world.. if there were no escape from 
the world, beings could not escape 
therefrom." (Afiguttara N. I, pp.249 f). 


DUKKHA-ARIYASACCA, This is first 
Aryam truth of suffering or conflict 
(dukkha ariya-sacca, Skt. duhkha- 
aryasatya), that is to say, a universal 
fact but not the absolute truth that all 
component objects are full of suffering 
(sabbe sankhara dukkha), it is a 
conditional truth that everything is 
sorrowful, if things are component, 
they cannot form a harmonious whole. 
All component things are by nature 
disharmonious. It is thus lack of 
harmony which is the essence of 
dukkha, conflict. 


The traditional statement of 
suffering (dukkha) is found in the 
Dhammacakkappavattana sutta first 
and also others of the Nikayas. The 
Buddha declared, Birth is suffering 
(jatipi dukkha), ageing is suffering 
(jara-pi dukkha), death is suffering 
(maranam «pi dukkham ), sorrow, 
lamentation, physical and mental pain, 
despair, are suffering (sokaparideva- 
domanassupayasa pi dukkha), 
association with the disliked is 
suffering (appiyehi sampayogo 
dukkho), separation from the liked or 
dear one is suffering (piyehi 
vippayogo dukkho), not to get what 
one wishes that also is suffering (yam 
picchar na labhati tam pi dukkham), 
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in brief, five aggregates as objects of 
attachment are suffering (sankhittena 
paficupada-nakkhandha dukkha). 


That is to say birth (jati) is the 
existence and the appearance of the 
aggregates (khandha). Ageing (jara) 
means decrepitude, broken teeth, 
graying hair, wrinkled skin, the 
dwindling of the life span, the collapse 
of the sense organs. Death (marana) 
is the falling away, the passing, the 
breaking up the aggregates, the 
destruction of the controlling faculty 
of vital principle. Sorrow (soka) is 
burning of mind, mental pain. 
Lamentation (parideva) is the 
senseless talk, wailing sorrowful 
murmuring. Pain (dukkha) may be 
physical and mental. Physical pain is 
the uneasy painful feeling of bodily 
contact, whereas mental pain is the 
uneasy painful feeling of mental 
contact or consciousness. In short the 
five aggregates of material quality 
(rupa), perception (safifia), feeling 
(vedana), mental formation 
(sankhara) and consciousness 
(vififiapa) are source of suffering. The 
five aggregates of clinging' i.e., the 
entire psycho-physical combination of 
an individual life are suffering 
(Paficupadanakkhadha-dukkha). 


The logic as propounded by the 
Buddha reveals that the association 
with uncongenial and undesired 
objects or state of things, separation 
with things, desired objects or state of 
things and disappointment from not 
obtaining the desired object is 
suffering. Thus at every step of human 
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life which is full of problems, there 
exists suffering (dukkha) in the form 
of disharmony or insufficiency. The 
world is full of problems, and so full 
of suffering. According to Buddha the 
world is established on suffering, is 
founded on suffering (dukkhe loko 
patitthito, Samyutta Nikaya, I.p. 40). 
Everything is bound by suffering, 
unsatisfactori-ness and conflict - 
conflict between our desires and their 
non-fulfilment in life. Every person is 
living in the world of problems and 
sufferings, the problems of an 
individual, the problems of each 
family, or of community or of country- 
or nation. Problems of food, clothing 
and shelter, problems of social life and 
surroundings are confronting us 
continuously and at every moment 
many new problems are cropping up 
before us in some form or other as we 
see for ourselves. 


Again, dissatisfaction of human 
mind makes these problems all the 
more acute, complex and longstan- 
ding. This dissatisfaction and 
discontent further bring forth distrust 
and friction not only among the 
individuals but also among the 
communities and nations. There is 
thus constant struggle amongst 
different nations of the world. Sad 
doubts and distrust have grown in the 
pessimistic people of the world. 
Constant arms race has been going on 
among the nations. The distrust and 
misunderstanding, hatred, malice and 
enmity in the mind of the people are 
the resultant of the frustration due to 
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dissatisfaction. Life according to 
Buddhism is only full of sufferings. 
Through sense faculties man is 
attracted to sense objects. But the 
pleasures derived from sensual 
gratifications and enjoyments are not 
lasting but bring forth suffering 
(dukkha) - Dhammapada, v. 186. 


Conflict or suffering (dukkha) may 
assume different forms. It may be 
sorrow (soka) which is suffering 
resulting from loss (vyasana) of 
relations (ati), wealth (bhoga), health 
(aroga), virtue (sila) or opinions 
(ditthi), (Digha N.III. p. 235; 
Anguttara N. III. p. 147; Vinaya Pitaka 
IV p. 277). Here the conflict (dukkha) 
arises from the untoward 
circumstances arising in life’s 
associations. Pain (dukkha) is physical 
discomfort (kayika asata) in which the 
conflict is due to feelings repugnant 
to the senses. Grief (domanassa) is 
mental suffering (cetasika asata), a 
conflict arising from regret at failure. 
Despair (upayasa) is a mental 
reflection on external circumstances 
which have gone beyond control. It is 
the absence of hope. Disharmony is a 
conflict, whether it is the dwindling 
of vitality (ayuno samhani) which is 
called. old age and decay (jara) or 
complete dissolution of the aggregates 
of the composition (khandhanam 
bheda) which is called death (marana). 
In the Digha Nikaya (II p. 305) it is 
said. '"To be associated with things one 
dislikes, to be separated from things 
one likes, not to get what one wishes 
that also is conflict." 
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Al this, however, is suffering 
(dukkha) and disharmony in life, life 
is complex and any complex is a 
conflict (dukkha). Thus the Buddha's 
first Noble Truth is not a mere 
statement about disharmony in life, it 
cultivates in his statement that life 
itself is disharmonious “the five 
aggregates of clinging, i.e. the entire 
psycho-physical combination of an 
individual life, are suffering" 
(paficupadanakkhandha dukkha). The 
very fact of striving, proves the 
existence of a conflict even in 
happiness. That is why happiness 
never satisfies. One always wants 
more, both in depth and duration, 
in space and in time. But in the midst 
of enjoyment and bliss there creeps 
in the fear of final frustration and 
impermanence. That is life, the 
complex life, which bears in itself 
the seed of conflict. The struggle 
for life is also the essence of life. And 
that indeed is called conflict (idam 
vuccati dukkham). 


DUKKHA DUKKHATA (Skt. Dubkha- 
duhkhata), state of suffering is its 
natural form. It is the bodily or mental 
feeling of pain as actually felt. 


Birth, again, disease, death, 
association with the unloved, 
dissociation or separation with the 
loved and not getting what one wants 
to get are the ordinary and natural 
suffering (dukkha-dukkhata). 


It forms one of the three feelings of 
pain or painful states (Dukkhata, q.v.). 


DUKKHATA, (abstr. noun from 
dukkha), Skt. duhkhata), state of 
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suffering, painfulness, unpleasant- 
ness, the unsatisfactoriness of 
existence. 


According to Digha Nikaya (III. p. 
216) and Samyutta Nikaya (V.p. 56) 
there are three kinds of suffering :- 


1) Dukkha-dukkhata i.e., suffering 
as pain. It is bodily or mental feeling 
of pain as actually felt. 


2) Saükhara-dukkhata, i.e., the 
suffering inherent in the formation. It 
refers to the oppressive nature of all 
formations of existence (i.e., all 
conditional phenomena), due to their 
continual arising and passing away; 
this includes also experiences 
associated with neutral feelings. 


3) Viparinama dukkhata i.e., the 
suffering in change. It refers to bodily 
and mental pleasant feelings, 
"because, they are the cause for the 
arising of pain when change. 
Visuddhimagga, p.499. 


To remove these three kinds of 
suffering one should cultivate and 
follow the eight-fold path. 


DUKKHA-NIRODHA-ARIYASACCA 
(Skt. Duhkhanirodha-aryasatya), 
Noble truth of cessation of suffering. 
In the Dhammacakkappavattana sutta 
the Buddha says : Idam bhikkhave 
dukkhanirodha ariyasaccam- yo tassa 
yeva tanhaya asesavira ganirodho 
cago patinissaggo mutti, analayo, i.e., 
“O monks, it is the entire waning, 
cessation, abandoning, rejection, 
liberation and detachment from that 
craving, that is called the (third) Noble 
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Truth of cessation of suffering or 
conflicts, Vinaya P. I. p. 10, where that 
craving has arisen, there also it must 
be abandoned and dissolved, namely, 
in the senses and in the will for 
"whereover there in the world 
something attractive and delightful, 
there this craving will vanish if 
abandoned; if dissolved, it will cease". 
Then “through the entire waning and 
cessation of craving comes the 
cessation of clinging (upadana- 
nirodha), through the cessation of 
clinging comes the cessation of 
becoming (bhavanirodha), with the 
cessation of this karmic action of 
becoming rebirth (jati) will come to 
an end, and then will also cease decay 
(jara), death (marana), suffering, 
sorrow, pain, grief and despair" (Sam 
yutta N.II. p. 70). And thus is brought 
about the cessation of this entire mass 
of suffering (dukkhakkhandhassa 
nirodha). The absolute ending and 
cessation of suffering or conflict is 
called attainment of Nibbana. 


DUKKHA-NIRODHA-GAMINI 
PATIPADA-ARIYA-SACCCA (Skt. 
Duhkha-nirodha-ga mini-pratipad- 
aryasatya) is the method of achieving 
cessation of suffering. 


According to the Dhammacakka- 
ppavattana sutta the Middle Path 
(majjhima patipada) is also called the 
Noble eight-fold Path (ariya- 
atthangika-magga) for it contains eight 
factors, namely, right view 
(sammaditthi), right resolution or 
thought (samma-sankappa), right 
speech (sammana-vaca), right action 
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(samma-kammanta), right livelihood 
(samma-ajiva), right endeavour 
(samma-vayama), right mindfulness 
(sammüa-sati) and right concentration 
(samma-samadhi). The four Noble 
Truths are to be treated as formula for 
application to everything perccived. 
That these four truths constitute 
formula not only to analyse the 
doctrine of suffering but also others. 
In the Sammaditthi Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I), while giving 
exposition of what is right view 
(sammaditthi), Sariputta takes up, for 
instance, ahara (food), dukkha 
(suffering), jaramarana (old age and 
death), Jati (birth), bhava (becoming), 
upadana (clinging), tanha (craving), 
vedana (feeling), phassa (contact), 
salayatana (six spheres of sense- 
organ), namarupa (mind and body), 
viniiana (consciousness), safikhara 
(impression) and avijja (ignorance), 
the last twelve are factors (nidana) of 
Paticcasamuppada (chain of cause of 
dependent origination) and applies to 
each of them the fourfold formula, 
examining it in this way : Take up for 
consideration a material or an 
immaterial thing ascertain its origin 
and inquire how it ceases. In 
pursuance of this method Sariputta 
defines Sammaditthi through ahara 
(food), aharasamudaya (cause of 
origin of food), aharanirodha 
(stopping or cessation of food, i.e., 
how food decays) . and 
aharanirodhagamini-patipada (the 
method in which the decay of food 
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happens) possesses Sammaditthi. The 
first truth relates ahara which is of 
four kinds, namely kabalitkara ahara 
(material food), phassa (impingement 
enjoyable by senses), mafiosaficetana 
(mental volition), vininana 
(consciousness). The second truth is 
aharasa-mudaya, i.e., ahara comes 
into existence on account of tanha 
(craving). The third truth is ahara- 
nirodha (cessation of ahara, t.e. the 
ceasing of ahara when the tanha is 
extinct). The fourth truth is the way 
in which ahara ceases; it happens by 
the practice of the eightfold path 
(ariya-at{(hangika-magga). This is 
same in the cases of dukkha, 
jaramarana, etc. The promulgation of 
the Four Noble Truths by the Buddha 
is comparable to the method followed 
by physician. A physician at first 
diagnoses the disease, next he finds 
out the cause of origin of the disease, 
thereafter he determines the removal 
and cure of disease and lastly he 
applies the medicine for removal of 
disease. Just as sufering (dukkha), 
cause of origin of suffering (dukkha- 
samudaya), cessation of suffering 
(dukkha-nirogha) and the path leading 
to cessation of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodha-gamini-patipada) which 
Buddha promulgates generally as Four 
Noble Truths. H. Kern in his Manual 
of Buddhism (pp. 46-47) writes, “that 
these four satyas are nothing else but 
the four cardinal articles of Indian 
medical science, applied to the 
spiritual healing of making, exactly as 
in th Yoga doctrine". For instance, the 
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Yoga-sutra of Patafijali (II, 15) says : 
Yatha cikitsasastram caturvyü ham, 
rogo rogahetur arogyam bhaisajyam iti 
evam-idam api Sástram catur vyuham 
eva tad yatha samsarah samsarahetur 
mokso moksopa ya iti, i.e. Just as the 
science of medicine has four sections 
dealing with the diagnosis, cause and 
cure of diseases and their remedies, 
so also this science of spiritual healing 
has four sections dealing with an 
examination of the nature of the things 
of the world, the cuase of their origin, 
their removal, and the factors that 
bring about the removal. 


The Middle Path or the Noble 
Eight-fold Path consists of eight good 
practices as mentioned above. It is 
path which helps to improve the 
process of cleansing one's speech, 
action and thought and leads a man 
towards self-development and self- 
purification and finally to achieve 
summum bo-num of life. In the 
Mahali Sutta of the Digha Nikaya (I. 
pp. 156-157) Buddha says, this path 
is called a method for the realisation 
of certain conditions (ayameva ariyo 
atthangiko maggo..... ayam patipada 
etesam dhammiànam sacchikiriyà ya) 
for the sake of which the brethren lead 
a religious life (bhi-kkhu brahmacari- 
yam caranti); and those conditions 
(dhamma) are more sublime than 
heavenly pleasures, for they culminate 
in the realisaticn, in the present life, 
of that emancipation of mind and 
wisdom, which is Arahantship (asa- 


vanam khaya anasvam cetovimuttim 


pafifia-vimuttim  dittheva dhamme 
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sayam  abhiüüa = sacchikatva 
upasampajja viharati). 


Buddha taught that the path leads 


to the cessation of suffering or 


conflict, the path produces virtue and 
insight, which leads to the tranquilli- 
sation, deliverance and the supreme 
insight of enlightenment. This path 
(patipada) covers a man’s moral life 
(sila), his power of concentration 
(samadhi) and his understanding of 
the truth (pañña). Viewed from this 
Triple aspects the eightfold path 
(atthahgika-magga) may be divided 
into three sections, the section of 
moral conduct (sila), mind control or 
mental development under section of 
concentration (citta or samadhi) and 
wisdom under intellectual section 
(pafifia). Out of traditional order of 
eight factors of the path, right speech 
(samma vaca), right action (samma 
kammanta) and right mode of living 
(samma àjiva) form the sila section 
(sila kkhandha), right endeavour 
(samma vayama), right mindfulness 
and right concentration (samma 
samadhi) form the samadhi section 
(samadhikkhandha) and right view or 
understanding (sammaditthi) right 
thought or resolution (samma 
sahkappa) form the wisdom section 
(pafifiakkhandha) which leads to 
insight into the truth (Majjhima 
Nikaya I. p.301). These three sections 
are inter related and they go together 
supporting each other. For instance, 
moral precepts (sila) strengthens 
concentration (samadhi) which 
promotes wisdom (pafifia). 
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DUKKHA-SAMUDAYA-ARIYASACCA: 
The second noble truth is the 
DUKKHA-SAMUDAYA- 
ARIYASACCA (Skt. Duhkha- 
samudaya-aryasatya) i.e., the Noble 
truth of the cause of conflict or 
suffering, Buddha says, “Idam, 
bhikkhave, dukkhasamudayam 
ariyasaccam, yayam tanha pono- 
bbhavika nandiragasahagata tatratatra- 
bhinandini-kamatanha bhavatanha, 
vibhava-tanha” i.e., “This O monks, 
is the noble truth concerning the origin 
of suffering (dukkha). Verily it 1s 
desire (tanha) causing the rebirth or 
renewal of existence accompanied by 
sensual delights, seeking satisfactions 
now here then there (tatra tatrabhi- 
nandini); that is to say, the craving for 
the gratification of the passions (kama- 
tanha), the craving for everlasting 
future life (bhavatanha) or craving for 
ending of existence i.e., non-existence 
(vibhavatanha)” Dhammacakkappa- 
vattana Sutta, Vinaya P. I. p. 10. It is 
the will to enjoy life here, the will to 
live elsewhere or the will to end life's 
consequence, which gives rise to 
conflict. Buddha has searched into the 
sources and origin (samudaya) of 
suffering and has come to discover 
that selfish desire or craving is the 
basis of our all problems, both 
individual and collective. These 
problems make our life all the more 
complex. Greed, thirst, ambition, 
desire denote, craving which makes 
us selfish, and power-loving and 
absolutely indifferent to the needs and 
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claims of others which create 
dissatisfaction and conflict in the 
individual man or general mass. 
Craving is found passionate lust and 
strong desire for getting this or that 
and consequently leads a man towards 
suffering, craving for the gratification 
of the passions (kamatanha) arises and 
becomes rooted in the senses. 
Attractive forms, melodious sound, 
delightful tastes, and alluring feelings 
in the senses of the body, are all 
perceived in the mind which 
conceives an attachment to them. On 
the other hand, ugly forms (rupa), 
discording sounds, nasty tastes, etc. 
cause displeasure in the mind which 
results in aversion. But whether it is 
an attachment to the pleasing 
sensation, or an aversion from the 
unpleasant ones it narrows the mind. 
Those sensations intensify the will to 
enjoy (kamatanha) which developes 
into a clinging in them (upadana). But 
in this very clinging lies the fulness 
of the misery of bondage. For the 
pleasures of the senses are not lasting; 
they too, are complex, leading to 
entanglement and disharmony. 


In this manner then arises the 
craving for permanency in the 
impermanent. It is craving for 
permanent existence (bhava-tanha) 
which, although expressing itself in 
many forms is always based on a 
wrong view of individuality 
(sakkayaditthi). | 


There is still another way inewhich 
the mind might try to solve the conflict 
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of life, namely, by refusing to see its 
complexity and conditionality. For, 
then, life becomes a succession of 
events without any consequence. It is 
the extreme view of Materialism, 
called Annihilationism (uccheda- 
ditthi). This craving for annihilation 
(vibhavatanha) is not so much a desire 
for the end of life, as a belief that 
actions in this life will have no further 
consequences. It is a view, therefore, 
which encourages joyful living to the 
utmost, as with death everything is 
finished. But it is impossible for an 
individual to break away from a life 
in which his process of action is so 
entangled with that of others, that any 
attempt of isolation can only 
complicate the complex more. Thus, 
even this craving for the annihilation 
of the consequences of action does not 
solve the problem, but is the source 
of a more intense conflict. 


Thus, desire for the pleasures of the 
senses (kamatanha) leads to conflict 
(dukkha), because it is an attachment 
to a wrong value which can never give 
the satisfaction hoped for. Desire for 
continued existence (bhava-tanha) is 
a source of conflict because it is a 
search for the permanent in the 
impermanent. Desire for the 
annihilation of the consequences of 
life (vibhava-tanha) produces more 
conflict, because of its tendency 
towards isolation, which produces a 
sharper contrast between the delusive 
opposites of self and others. 
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Such is the second Noble Truth 
(ariyasacca), the truth about the origin 
of conflict (dukkhasamudaya). 


DUKKHANUPASSANA, contem- 
plation on suffering, see vipassana, 
q.v. 


DUCCARITA (Skt. Duscarita). Evil 
conduct, is threefold : in deeds, words 
and thoughts. See Kammapatha, q.v. 


DURANGAMA, see Dagabhumi. 


DEVATANUSSATI (Skt. Devatanu- 
smrti), contemplation on gods or 
deities (devata ). 


It 1s the sixth subject of the 
practices of meditation by recollection 
(Digha Nikaya, III p.28; Visuddhi- 
magga, p.197). This is a kind of 
meditation on gods like catuma- 
harajika, etc. and their special 
qualities and merits by which they 


have obtained their celestial position. 


The Anguttara Nikaya (III. p. 237) 
describes the procedure of this 
meditation thus : “an aryan disciple, 
O Mahàanama,' develops his 
contemplation on deities in this 
manner; there are deities of the realm 
of the Four Kings (devē 
catummaharajika), there are deities 
higher than that. And those deities 
were possessed of faith (saddha) such 
that on dying here they were reborn 
there, and such faith is present in me 
too. And those deities were possessed 
of virtue or morality (sila) ..... of 
learning (suta) ...... of generosity 
(caga) ..... of understanding (pafifia) 
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such that when they died here they 
were reborn there and such 
understanding is present in me too - 
on the occasion, Mahanama, on which 
a noble disciple recollects the faith, 
the virtue, the learning, the generosity 
and the understanding that are both his 
own and those of deities on that 
occasion his mind is not diseased by 
greed (lobha), or obsessed by hate 
(dosa) or obsessed by delusion 
(moha), his mind has rectitude on that 
occasion, being inspired by deities." 


By practising devanussati an 
impure mind can be purified. When a 
noble disciple of Buddha contem- 
plates on the five qualities mentioned 
above, then his mind is calmed, 
delight arises in him and defilement 
of mind is abandoned (Anguttara N. 
I. p.210). His mind is not obsessed by 
lust (raga), ill-will (dosa) and 
delusion, he, upright on heart becomes 
free from the fivefold sensuous 
pleasure (Anguttara N. III p.313). 
Visuddhimagga pp. 197, 225f. 


DOMANASSA (Skt. Daurmanasya), 
dejection, melancholy, grief, is one of 
the five types of feeling. 


Domanassa is mental pain, 
(cetasikam dukkham, cetaskam 
asatam, Samyutta N. V. p. 209; Digha 
N. II, p.306, Netti, p. 12) in contrast 
to physical pain (kayikam dukkham 
kayikam asatam), Digha N. II. p.306, 
Majjhima N. I. p.313, saririka dukkha 
vedana, A II p.145), Aniguttara N. II. 
p.145. 
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The Petakopadesa (p.118) says that 
physical pain is the cause of mental 
pain, but the Visuddhimagga (p.504) 
points out how one suffers from 
physical pain as a result of mental 
pain. 


The direct opposite of domanassa 
is somanassa and the term appaccaya, 
i.e., dissatisfaction, is synonymous 
with domanassa (Digha N. I. p. 3, 
Digha N. Atthakattha Ip. 52). 


Domanassa coupled with abhijjha 
i.e., covetousness used in the 
canonical texts (Majjhima N.I p. 340; 
III p.2; Anguttara N. II. p.16). 


Satipatthana Suttas of the Digha 
Nikaya and the Majjhima Nikaya 
speak of getting rid of abhijjha 
domanassa, i.e., dejection due to 
covetousness. The Majjhima Nikaya 
Atthakattha (I. p.244) equates 
abhijjha with kamacchanda (desire for 
sense pleasure) and domanassa with 
vyapada i.e., ill-will, two strongest 
constituents of the five mind defiling 
hindrances (Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, Vol. IV. p.662). 


DOSA-CARITA (Skt. Dvesa-carita), 
the hatred natured, one of the six types 
of men, others being the greedy 
natured (ragacarita), the stupid or dull- 
natured (mohacarita), the faithful- 
natured (saddha-carita), the intelligent 
natured (buddhi-carita), and the 
ruminating or speculative-natured 
(vitakka-carita). For details see 
Visuddhimagga pp.101 ff.). 
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DVATTIMSAKARA  (Dvatrimdat 
akara), i.e., “Thirty-two aspects, 
which refer to. thirty-two parts of 
constituents of the human body. The 
Buddhist view of the human body, 
from the anatomical point of view, is 
that it is composed of thirty-two 
constituents. The term dvattinsakara 
first occurs in the Khuddakapatha, a 
late text included in the Khuddaka 
Nikaya and in the commentaries and 
also in the Visuddhimagga (p.249 ff.) 
of Buddhaghosa. In earlier texts, e.g. 
Digha N. II, 293; Majjhima N. I. 57; 
Anguttara N. V. 169, only thirty-one 
constituent parts of the body are 
mentioned in connection with first 
satipatthana, the kayagatasati. 


The thirty-two parts are 1. hair of 
head (kesa), 2. hair of body (loma), 
3. nails (nakha), 4. teeth, (danta), 
5. skin (taca), 6. flesh (mamsa), 
7. sinews (naharu), 8. bones (atthi), 
9. marrow (atthimifíja), 10. kidney 
(vakka), 11. heart (hadaya), 12. liver 
(yakana), 13. pleura or right lung 
(kilomaka), 14. spleen (pihaka), 
15. lungs (papphasa), 16. large 
intestines (anta), 17. small intestines 
(antaguga), 18. gorge (udariya), 
19. exerment (karisa), 20. bile (pitta), 
21. phlegm (semha), 22. pus (pubba), 
23. blood (lohita), 24. sweat (seda), 
25. fat (meda), 26. tears (assu), 
27. serum (vasa), 28. saliva (khela), 
29. snot (singanika), 30. fluid 
(lasika), 31. urine (mutta) and 
32. brain (matthalunga). Buddhaghosa 
explains the silence of matthalunga in 
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the suttas that it is included in the 
atthimifija. “It is perhaps due to the 
fact that Buddhist theory of body is 
advanced not for the sake of scientific 
knowledge, but for the purpose of 
educating the yogin with the doctrine 
of anicca dukkha and anatta by 
showing that the body is composite 
organism and there remains nothing 
that can be called a body when 
analysed and also for the purpose for 
infusing aversion to one's own body 
by showing that the body is full of 
loathsome impurities (puram 
nanappakarassa asucino, Digha 
Nikaya II p.293)". 

These thirty-two parts form a 
subject for meditation, contemplation 
on these parts severally is referred to 
as a kammatthana and it occurs under 
various titles in the texts. It forms an 
aspect of kayaupassana (q.v.) in the 
two Satipatthana Suttas of the Digha 
Nikaya and Majjhima Nikaya and an 
aspect of Kayagata-sati in the 
Kayagata Sutta (Majjhima N. III. 
p.90). It is called asubhasafifia 
(perception of loathsome objects) in 
the Girimanda Sutta of the Anguttara 
Nikaya (V. p.108) and Patikkulama- 
nasikara and the Kayagatasati in the 
Visuddhimagga (p.240 f.). 


Dh 


DHAMMA (Skt. Dharma) conveys 
various meanings; lit. bearer (from 
dhr, to hold support that which forms 
a foundation), constitution, nature of 
a thing, norm, law, doctrine, justice, 
righteousness, quality, object of mind, 
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phenomenon. In all these meanings 
the term ‘Dhamma is to be met with 
in the Pitaka texts. Buddhaghosa in his 
commentaries (e.g. Sumangalavila- 
sini, I. p.99, Dhammapada Atthakatha 
I, p.22) gives a fourfold meaning of 
the term dhamma, viz. (1) guna, 


quality, virtue applied to good 


conduct; (2) desana, to preaching and 
moral instruction; (3) pariyatti, to the 
ninefold collection of text of Buddhist 
scriptures (navanga satthusasana); 


animistic) law, e.g. “all dhamma, 
phenomena are impersonal (nijjiva), 
etc. Another and none adequate 
fourfold definition by Buddhaghosa is 
given in the Dhammasargani 
Atthakatha p. 38, (1) pariyatti or 
doctrine as formulated; (2) hetu or 
condition (in place of desana) or 
causal antecedent; (3) guna, or moral 
quality or action; and (4) nissatta - 
nijivatà or ‘phenomenal’ as opposed 
to ‘the substantial’, ‘noumenal’, 
‘animistic entity’. Here ‘hetu’ is 
illustrated by hetumhi fíapamdhamma 
patisambhida; “analytical knowledge 
in dhammas means insight into 
condition, causal antecedent”, 
Vibhanga, p.293. Thus, the analytical 
knowledge of the Law (dhamma) is 
explained in the Visu-ddhimagga, Ch. 
XIV and Dhamma-sangani as hetumhi 
ñana, knowledge conditions. 


The dhamma, as the liberating law 
discovered and proclaimed by 
Buddha, is summed up in the four 
noble Truths. It forms one of the three 
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Gems (Tiratana) one of the ten 
Recollections (anussati), Dhamma, as 
object of mind (dhammayatana) may 
be anything past, present or fututre, 
corporeal or mental, conditioned or 
not, real or imaginary. As the sixth 
sense object dhamma is the 
counterpart ‘mano’! manasa 
dhammam vififiaya “apperceiving 
presentations with the mind" 
(Samyutta N. IV, p.185). For details 
see PED; Encyclopaedia of Buddhism 
IV. pp. 438 f. 


DHAMMA-CAKKA (Skt. Dharma- 
cakra), the wheel (realm) of the Law, 
is a name for the doctrine ‘set rolling’ 
(established) by the Buddha, i.e., the 
four noble truths. It is said in the 
Saccavibhanga Sutta of the Majjhima 
N. (III). “The perfect one, O monks, 
The Holy one, fully Enlightened one, 
in the Deer Park, at Isipatana near 
Benaras, has set rolling (established) 
the unsurpassed wheel of Law.” 


DHAMMA-THITI-NANA (Skt. 
Dharma-sthitijfiana), knowledge of 
the fixity of Law. It is a name for that 
‘insight which is leading up to the 
entrance intó one of the four super- 
mundane paths (vutthanagamini- 
vipassana, q.v.). In the Susima Sutta 
of Samyutta Nikaya (II. p.119) this 
(ascending) insight is called the 
'Knowledge of the fixity of law, 
namely. “At first, Susima, there exists 
the knowledge of the fixity of law, and 
later the knowledge of Nirvana (cf. 
Visuddhimagga, Chapter - XXI). 
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DHAMMA-VICAYA-SAMBOJJHANGA 
(Skt. Dharmavicaya-sambodhyanga): 
‘Investigation of the Law as factor of 
Enlightenment, is one of the seven 
factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga, 
q.v.) see Bodhipakkhiyadhamma, 
q.v.). 


DHAMMASATIPATTHANA (Skt. 
Dharma-smgtyupasthana) i.e., 
application of mindfulness in mind- 
object or mental phenomenon. 


It is otherwise called dhammanu- 
passana (Skt. dharmanupasgyana). In 
the exercise of application of 
mindfulness in mind-object 
(dhamma), the contemplating monk 
becomes aware of five hindrances 
(pafica nivarana), namely, desire for 
sense-pleasure or greed (kamacchanda 
or abhijjha), ill-will (vyapada), sloth 
and torpor (thinamiddha), restlessness 
and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca), 
doubt or hasitation of mind 
(vicikiccha), thus, for example, “when 
a subjective desire for sense-pleasure 
(kamacchanda) is present, he 
comprehends that he has a subjective 
desire for sense-pleasure (atthi me 
ajjhattam kamacchando ti pajan ati); 
when it is not present (natthi) he 
comprehends that he has no subjective 
desire for sense-pleasure. He further 
comprehends the uprising (uppada) of 
unproduced or getting rid of produced 
or no future uprising or removed 
desire for sense-pleasure. In this way 
he comprehends other nivaranas also. 
He knows in detail the nature and 
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function of each of the constituents of 
a being (upadana-kkhandha), namely, 
material form (rüpa), feeling 
(vedana), perception (saffia), mental 
impression (san khara) and 
consciousness (vififiana), how they 
arise, and how they decay. 


He knows in the same way as he 
did previously each of twelve bases 
and field of mental activity i.e., six 
external and six internal sense-bases 
(ayatana), the eye and visual object 
(cakkhumm ca rupam ca), ear and 
sound (sota-sadda), nose and smell 
(ghana-gandha), tongue and taste 
(jivha-rasa), body and tactile objects 
(kaya-photthabbo), mind and mental 
object or thought (mana-dhamma). 


In the same way he comprehends 
the seven factors of enlightenment 
(satta bojjhanga), namely, constituents 
of mindfulness (sati-sambojjan ga), 
investigation of doctrine (dhamma- 
vicaya), energy (viriya), rapture or 
pleasure (piti), mental tranquillity 
(passaddhi), concentration (samadhi) 
and equanimity as factor or 
enlightenment (upekkhasambojjhafiga) 
and perceives and understands the 
four aryan truth (cattari ariyasaccani): 
This is suffering (idamdukkham). This 
is the cause or origin of suffering 
(ayam dukha samudayo): This is the 
cessation of suffering (ayam dukkha- 
nirodho) and this is the way of 
cessation of suffering (ayamdukkho- 
nirodhagamini patipada). 
DHAMMANUPASSANA (Skt. Dharma- 


nupasyana), contemplation of mind- 
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objects, is identical with dhamma- 
satipatthana and is one of the four 
applications of mindfulness (Sati- 
patthana, q.v.). 

DHAMMANUSSATI (Skt. Dharmanu- 
smrti), i.e., contemplation on the 
Buddha’s doctrine (dhamma). It is the 
second in list of six (or ten) 
contemplations (anussati, q.v.) found 
in the canonical and the non-canonical 
Pali texts (Digha Nikaya, III, pp. 250, 
280; Aniguttara Nikaya, I, pp. 30,42f. 
Visuddhimagga, pp. 197-294) and the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 


According to Vimuttimagga, 
dhamma signifies both Nibbana and 
the practices leading to Nibbana and 
the text enumerates them as follows: 
the four applications of mindfulness 
(satipatthana, q.v.), the four right 
efforts (sammappadhana, q.v.), the 
five powers (bala, q.v.), the seven 
factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga) 
and the Noble Eightfold Path (ariya- 
atthahgika-magga) while according to 
Visuddhimagga, dhamma means the 
teachings of Buddha as well as 
ninefold supramundane states 
(Lokuttara dhamma), - P. V. Bapat, 
Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga, A 
Comparative Study, 1937, p.66. 


An ardent contemplator practising 
dhammanussati is expected to go into 
lonely place, sit cross-legged and 
directing his attention reflects 
frequently on the qualities of Buddha’s 
doctrine (dhamma), namely, the 
dhamma is well proclaimed 
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(svakkhato), visibly bears fruit in the 
present life (sanditthiko), timeless 
(akaliko), inviting of inspection or 
literally come and see (ehipassiko), 
leading onwards (opanayiko) at that 
it is to be personally and inwardly 
experienced by the wise (paccattam 
vedibbo vififitthi). 


When contemplating on the 
dhamma (dhammanussati) the mind 
of the adept does not become 
possessed by lust (raga), hate (dosa) 
and delusion (moha); it becomes 
upright and detached from fivefold 
sensuous pleasures (kamacchanda), 
Anguttara N. III 312. 


The mind being totally directed 
towards the dhamma his faith in the 
Buddha and the dhamma increases. 


The contemplation on the dhamma 
would serve a spiritual guard to any 
type of transgression (dukka(a) which 
arouses in him a sense of moral shame 
(hiri) and fear (ottappa) with regard 
to his imminent act of trangression. 


Discussing the role of anussati, the 
Anguttara N. III p.285 states further 
that the deueTopment of anussati 
insulates the aryan disciple against the 
normal vicious and evil traits of the 
world (visamagata ya) and that he 
consequently accords fully with the 
Norm (dhammasotam samapanno 
dhamma-nussatim bhaveti) with his 
mind upright the zealous contemplator 
becomes enthusiastic about the spirit 
and essence of the dhamma; he 
experiences joy that accompanies the 
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dhamma; in one so joyous is born zest 
(piti), the bódy of him whose mind is 
zestful becomes calm, with his body 
calmed he experiences happiness 
(sukha) and the mind of happy one is 
concentrated (Anguttara III 285, v.p. 
329; Path of Vimutti p.190). 


DHARMAKAYA — the highest 
spiritual body of Buddha, see Trikaya, 
q.v. 


DHARMAGUPTAKA (Pali Dhamma- 
gutta) — an offshoot of Mahigasaka 
(Pali Mahim sasaka) who originated 
from Theravada school of Buddhism 
(Mahimsasakanam dve bheda 
aparakalamhi jayatha/sabbatthavada 
Dhammagutta duvidha vijjitha 
bhikkhavo — Dipavamsa, Ch. V). Out 
of the Mahisasakas developed only the 
Dharmaguptakas. In the Abhidharma- 
ko£a (IV. 39) there is a reference to the 
Dharmaguptas mentioning that they 
would not accept the Pratimokga rules 
of the Sarvastivadins as authoritative 
on the ground that the original 
teachings of Buddha were lost. About 
the literature of the Dharmagupta sect, 
the only information we have is that 
it had a Vinaya text of its own (Nanjio, 
1117) and the Abhiniskramana-sttra 
containing the biography of Buddha, 
which most probably written in mixed 
Sanskrit and translated it into Chinese 
about 280-312 A.D., (S. Beal has 
translated into English under the title 
‘The Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha"), belongs to this sect. Prof. 
Przyluski furnishes us with the 


information that the Tripitaka of this 
sect had the following texts : 


Vinayapitaka — Bhikgu-pratimoksa, 
Bhiksuni-pratimoksa, Khandhaka, 
Ekottara. 


Sttrapitaka — Dirgha-agama, 
Madhyama- agama, Ekottara- agama, 
Sanyukta- agama, Ksudraka- agama. 


Abhidharmapitaka — Difficult (texts), 
Not-difficult (texts), Samgraha, 
Samyukta. 


Prof. Przyluski, on the basis of the 
commentary of K'oueiki on Vasu- 
mitra's treatise, remarks that thc 
Dharmaguptaka sect was noted for its 
popularity in Central Asia and China. 
De Groot mentions in his Code du 
Mahayana en Chine (p.3) that the 
Pratimokga of this sect was actually 
in use as the disciplinary rules in all 
the monasteries of China. The first 
formula translated into Chinese in 152 
A.D. by Kuang-Sang-Kai who was a 
Sogdian, belonged to this sect, so also 
the other text (kie-mo) translated in 
254 A.D. by T'an-tai, who was a 
Parthian. Buddhayasas, a native of 
Kipin (modern Kashmir) introduced 
the Vinaya of this sect into China and 
from this Prof. Przyluski concludes 
that this sect has its centre in the north- 
west (Le Councile de Rajgrha, 
pp.325-6). He also identifies 
Dharmagupta with Yonaka 
Dhammarakkhita, who, according to 
Ceylonese chronicles, was sent to 
Aparantaka to preach Buddhism. 
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About the doctrine of this sect, it 
fairly agreed with the Mahasanüghikas 
in regard to their doctrinal viewpoints 
though it was a co-branch of the 
Sarvàstivada. The doctrine specially 
attributed to the Dharmaguptakas are 
as follows :— 


(i) Gifts made to the Sangha are 
more meritorious than those to the 
Buddha, though Buddha was included 
in the Sangha. This is a view contrary 
to that of the Mahisasakas. 


(ii) Gifts made to stupa are 
meritorious. This opinion is opposed 
to that of the Saila schools. 


(iii) Vimukti (emancipation) of the 
Sravakayana and Buddhayana is the 
same, though there may be difference 
in the paths leading to emancipation. 
This view is in agreement with that of 
the Sthaviravadins. 


(iv) Heretic cannot gain five super- 
natural powers (abhijfias). 


(v) The body of an arhat is pure 
(anasrava). 


(vi) Realisation of the truths 
(abhisamaya) takes place not 
gradually but all at once. This view is 
contrary to that of Sarvastivadins but 
is in agreement to that of the 
Sthavifavadins. (N. Dutt, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, vol. 2, 
pp.162-65). 


DHARMATA , the real nature 
phenomenal existence, the essential 
unity underlying all phenomena. It is 
equated with Nirvana (Madhyamika 
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Sutras, XVIII, 7), it is also the nature 
of the Buddha, the dharmakaya, 
Madhyantavibhanga ed. S.Samthani 
p.448). 


According to Mahayana, the 
Buddhas possess a dual nature (1) as 
identical with the absolute and (2) as 
one belonging to phenomenal sphere. 


Dharmata is his identity with the 
absolute, and is variously termed as 
dharmakaya, svabhavikakaya, tathata, 
bhutatathata, bhītakoți, prajfia and 
gunyata, it is the absolute, the sole 
reality, which is identical with real 
nature of the universe. 


The absolute, in one sense, 
transcends phenomena as it is devoid 
of empiricality, but in a vital sense, is 
immanent in or identical with 
phenomena as their reality. The 
Absolute, should not, therefore, be 
considered as something different or 
standing aloof from phenomena. 


The Buddha, as one belonging to 
the phenomenal sphere, is the 
mediator between the absolute and 
phenomena and reveals the absolute 
to the beings of the phenomenal 
world. See Dharmakaya. 


DHARMATABUDDHA, an early and 
rudimentary.form of the Dharmakaya 
of the Mahayanist trikaya (Triple 
Body) doctrine, occurring in the 
Lankavatara Sutra (ed. B. Nanjio). Its 
occurrences in the Sutra (pp. 
56,57,241) show that the trikaya 
doctrine was not fully developed at the 
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time of compilation of the Sutra. In 
the Lankavatara Sutra the Dharmata 
Buddha exists and operates at the 
transcendental level. For the Sutra 
says, "Again, Mahamati, it is during 
the Dharmata Buddha to establish the 
exalted state of self-realisation which 
transcends the phenomena of the 
(empirical) mind” (p.57). The 
responsibility of guiding and directing 
beings at the worldly level seems to 
develop on the Nisyanda Nirmana 
Buddha. Says the Lankavatara Sutra 
: In the same way, the Nisyanda 
Buddha, instantaneously maturing the 
mentality of beings places them in the 
palatial abode of Akanistha mansion 
where they will become practisers of 
various spiritual exercises. Mahamati, 
it is like the Dharmata-Buddha shining 
forth instantaneously with the rays that 
issue from the Nisyanda Nirmana 
Buddha, (Lanka, p.56). This latter, in 
contrast to the Dharmata Buddha, not 
only operates at worldly plane, but is 
involved with worldly concerns. 
Again, Mahamati, what the Nirmita- 
Nirmana Buddha (or Buddha of 
transformations) establishes such 
matters as charity, morality 
meditation, tranquillisation, various 
forms of transcendental knowledge of 
understanding the skandhas, dhatus, 
and ayatanas, emancipation; the 
vijfianas and the ways in which they 
function, the form which they take, 
their distinctions and their 
performances, Larkavatarasutra 
(p.57). 


The real antithesis in the 
Larikavatara Sutra seems to be 
between the transcendental and 
unified Dharmata Buddha and its 
manifested (or transformed) form in 
the interest of worldly beings, 
Nisyanda-Nirmana or Nirmita 
Nirmana Buddha. This is clearly 
brought out in the Laütkavatara Sutra. 
In order to turn their inclination away 
from the Sravakayana and to make 
them exert themselves in the course 
of Mahayana, the Sravakas in 
transformation are given assurance as 
to their future but this is not done by 
the Dharmata Buddha (Lanka, p. 241). 
Finally the Lankavatara Sutra sums up 
the absolute nature of Dharmata 
Buddha in the following words : 
Again, Mahamati, the Dharmata 
Buddha is unconditioned, free from 
condition, has nothing to do with the 


all doing, senses and measurements 


and does not belong to world of thc 
ignorants (Lanka, p.57). 


DHARMANAIRATMYA — i.e., all 
worldly phenomena are devoid of 
atman, see Klesavarana, q.v. 

DHARMAMEGHA — or Parama- 
vihara is the tenth stage of meditation 


aitaining which a Bodhisattva attains 
Buddhahood. See Dasabhümi, q.v. 


DHARMASUNYATA — Unreality of 
elements. Dharmas are unreal (SU nya) 
because, they are dependent on other 
elements (pratitya-samutpanna) and 
therefore, they are devoid of essence 
(nihsvabha va). 
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This is the conclusion arrived at by 
the Madhyamika school by their 
interpretation of the causal law 
(pratitya-samutpada) according to 
which causal law is not a principle of 
temporal sequence of separate 
elements (dharmas), but a principle of 
an essential dependence of elements 
on each other. 


The terms śūnya and sünyata are 
applied to phenomena as well as 
absolute. Phenomena are sUnya as 
they are devoid of essence and are 
dependent on each other; the absolute 
is Sünya as it is utterly devoid of the 
conceptual distinctions of 'is' and 
‘not-is’ and free from all subjectivity 
(nirvikalpa, nisprapafica), see Kles 
avarana, q.v. 


DHA TU : ‘elements’, are the ultimate 
constituents of a whole. 


1) The four physical elements 
(dhatu or mahabhuta), popularly 
called earth, water, fire and wind, are 
to be understood as the primary 
qualities of matter. They are named in 
Pali, pathavi-dhatu, apo-dhatu, tejo- 
dhatu, and vayo-dhatu. Four elements 
are defined thus : “Whatever is 
‘charac-terised by hardness (thadda- 
lakkhana) is the earth or solid element; 
by cohesion (abandhana) or fluidity, 
the water element, heating, the fire or 
heat-element, by ‘strengthening’ or 
‘supporting’ (vitthambhana), the wind 
or motion element. All four are present 
in every material object, though in 
varying degree of strength. If, for 
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instance, the earth element 
predominates, the material object is 
called ‘solid’, etc. For the analysis of 
the four elements, see dhatu- 
vavatthana. q.v. 


II) The 18 physical and mental 
elements that constitute the conditions 
or foundations of the process of 
perception are : 


l. visual organ (eye) 
2. auditory organ (ear) 
3. olfactory organ (nose) 
4. gustatory organ (tongue) 
5. tactile organ (body) 
6. visible object 
7. sound or audible object 
8. odour or olfactive object 
9. gustative object 
10. body-impression 
11. eye-consciousness 
12. ear-consciousness 
13. nose-consciousness 
14. tongue-consciousness 
15. body-consciousness 
16. mind-element (mano-dhatu) 
17. mind-object (dhamma-dhatu) 
18. mind-consciousness element 


(mano-vififià na-dhatu) 


1-10 aré physical; 11-16 and 18 are 
mental; 17 may be either physical or 
mental, 16 performs the function of 
advertence (avajjana) towards the 
object at the inception of a process of 
sensuous consciousness; it further 
performs the function of receiving 18 
perfroms the functions of investgation 
(santirana), determining (votthapana) 
and registering (tadarammana); 
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(sampaticchana) the sensuous object 
see Bahudhatuka Sutta, Majjhima 
Nikaya III; Visuddhimagga, Ch. XV ). 


Of the many further groupings of 
elements (enumerated in Bahudha- 
tuka Sutta) the best known is that of 
the three world-elements; the 
sensuous world (kama-dhatu), the 
Five-material world (rupa-dhà tu), the 
immaterial world (arupa-dhatu); 
further the sixfold group : the solid, 
liquid, heat, motion, space, 
consciousness (pathavi, apo, tejo, 
vayo, akasa, vififiana. See also for 
details Encyclopaedia of Buddhism 
IV pp. 566-523. 


DHATUVAVATTHANA (Skt. Dhatu- 
vyavastha na), analysis of elements of 
the body. 


“The term is applied to the 
meditation employed in the analysis 
of the four elements of the body 
(catudhatuvavatthana, q.v.) as a 
subject of meditation (kammatthana, 
q.v.). The main object of this 
meditation is to free the mind from the 
conception of individuality in regard 
to the physical body, to realize its 
elemental nature with no thought of 
personal distinction" (Ref. Buddhist 
Meditation by P. Vajiranana, p. 318, 
M.D. Gunasena & Co. Ltd. Colombo, 
1962). 


This sort of meditation is found in 
the canonical suttas like the Maha- 
satipatthana Sutta of Digha Nikaya 
and the Satipatthana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya where under 
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contemplation on the body (kaye 
kayanupassana), a contemplating 
monk is asked to look at the body 
analytically in terms of elements 
(dhatu) of which it is constituted 
(imam-eva kayam yathathitam 
athaypanihitam dhatuso pacca- 
vekkhana), see CATUDHA TUVA- 
VATTHA NA q.v.). 


DHUTANGA (Skt. & B.Skt. Dhutaga). 
The compound term dhutahga consists 
of two words, namely, dhuta and ahga. 
Dhuta (also dhuta) means (1) fixed, 
firm, rigid, steadfast; (2) shaken off 
and defilement (kilesa), or obstacles 
to spiritual progress (nivaragas) and 
afiga means limb, constituent, parts or 
ways. The composite term dhutanga 
literally means shaking off defilement 
or mental impuritics, suggestively the 
way of purification or ascetic practices 
for purification. Buddhaghosa takes 
dhuta of dhutanga as being derived 
from root dhu to shake off, blow. So 
dhutangas are practices that to shake 
off defilements (kileso dhumanto, 
(Visuddhimagga, p.61). These are 
strict observances recommended by 
the Buddha for the monks not as 
compulsory rules but as means of 
cultivating virtues such as 
contentedness, energy, detachment, 
moderation, restraint (appicchata, 
santu (thi samyama, etc.). According 
to Buddhist ethics purity (visuddhi) is 
more mental than physical and so 
more emphasis has been laid down on 
mental than physical. In the 
Mahàsaccaka Sutta of the Majjhima 
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Nikaya it is stated that the ascetic 
practices of the non-Buddhists like the 
Acelakas do not lead to physical 
discipline (kayabhavana) and mental 
discipline (cittabhavana). The 
Udumbarika Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya states that austerity (tapasa) 
sometimes leads to ascetic (tapassi) to 
be joyful (attamano), self-praised 
(attanukkmsiko), indolent (pamatto), 
loving for gain and fame (labha- 
sakkara-siloko). So the Buddha did 
not want the monks to undergo 
unnecessary physical discomforts 
except what was conducive for 
concentration of mind and holy life 
(brahmacariya-nuggahàya), i.e., a 
little moderate food and cloth with a 
bare seat and bed and medicine at 
illness. 


The restrictions and duties which 
were observed by monks in their daily 
life embodied in the Patimokkha and 
other books of the Vinaya Pitaka. In 
the early stage a section of monks used 
to live a rigorous life by way of living 
as hermit in caves and forests when 
the practice of living in monasteries 
was not yet introduced. At that time 
the four 'nissayas' (conditions or 
supports) were prescribed for the 
monks, the austere practices of which 
are praised in the earlier texts of the 
Pitakas. The four 'nissayas' are as 
follows :- 


l. Pindiyalopabhojanam, i.e., to 
take food procured as alms; 


2. Pamsakulacivaram, i.e., to use 
robes collected from dust heap; 
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3. Rukkhamulasenasanam, i.e., to 
sit and lie down at the foot of a tree; 


4. Putimuttabhesajjam, 1.e., to use 
excrements and urine as medicine. 


But with the introduction of living 
in monasteries, the rigorousness was 
gradually relaxed. Originally the 
monks were instructed to live on alms 
only, but later on they were allowed 
to accept invitation by a householder; 
at first they instructed to put on robes 
made of rags and torn clothes 
collected from dust heaps but later on 
silken and other garments were 
allowed; earlier they were to live in 
open space but later on they were 
allowed to live in covered shelters or 
monasteries, and in the way to use 
excrements and urine as medicine, 
antidote of illness or disease but later 
on butter (sappi), cream (navanita), oil 
(tela), honey (madhu), etc. were 
allowed (Vinaya Mahavagga chapters 
V and VI). 


Though there is no mention of the 
term dhutanga in the four-Nikayas and 
also in the Vinaya Pitaka, some of the 
monks who practised the dhutanga 
practices sch as sapadanacari, pinda 
patiko, pamsukuliko, rukkhamuliko, 
abbhokasiko, araffiiko, pantasena- 
sano, etc. are mentioned in those texts. 


The Milindapafiha enumerates 
twenty-eight special qualities in the 
ascetic practices (dhutahgaguna) viz. 
(1) an ascetic practice is pure means 
of livelihood (dhutahgamsuddhaji- 
vam), (2) its fruit is happy (sukha- 
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phalam ), (3) it is blameless 
(anavajjam), (4) it does not bring 
anguish to others (na para- 
dukkhapana), (5) it has no fear 
(abhayam), (6) it is trouble free 
(asampilanarm), (7) it is exclusively for 
growth (ekantavaddhi-tam), (8) it is 
not for declining (aparihaniyam), 
(9) it is not a deception (amayam), 
(10) it is a protection (arakkha), 
(11) it is given of what is longed for 
(patthitadadam), (12) it is taming for 
all creatures (sabba-sattadamanam), 
(13) it is of benefit to (self) control 
(sam varahitam), (14) it is seemly 
(patirupam), (15) independent 
(anissitam), (16) liberated 
(vippamuttam), (17) it is for the 
destruction of attachment (ragakkha- 
yam), (18) the destruction of aversion 
(dosakkhayam), (19) the destruction of 
delusion (mohakkhayam), (20) for the 
getting rid of pride (manappahanam), 
(21) the cutting of wrong thought 
(kuvitakkacchedanam), (22) removal 
of doubts (kankhavitaranam), (23) the 
suppression of idleness (kosajja 
viddhamsanam), (24) the getting rid 
of discontent (aratippahanam), (25) it 
is increasing patience (khamanam), 
(26) beyond compare (atulam), 
(27) immeasurable (appamanam) and 
(28) leading to the destruction of all 
anguish (sabbadukkhakhayagama- 
nam). 

Milindapafiha (p.352) moreover 
states that persons who rightly pursue 
the special qualities of asceticism 
(dhutaguna upasevanti) become 
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endowed with eighteen special 
qualities, viz. their behaviour is 
thoroughly purified (acaro 
tesam suvisuddho hoti), the course 
well fulfilled (patipada supurita hoti), 
body and speech well guarded 
(kayikamvacikamsura-kkhitam hoti), 
the conduct of the mind thoroughly 
purified (manosamacaro suvisuddho 
hoti), energy well exerted (viriyam 
supaggahitam), fear allayed (bhayam 
vupasammati), false view of self gone 
to destruction (attanuditthi vyagato 
hoti), annoyance has ceased (aghato 
uparato), amity is established (mettà 
upatthita), nutriment is fully 
comprehended (aharo parififiato), 
there is esteem by all beings 
(sabbasattanamgarukato hoti), there is 
moderation in eating (bhojane 
mattaññu hoti), intentness on 
watchfulness (jagariyamanuyutto 
hoti), there 1s the homeless state 
(aniketo hoti), there is abiding there 
where there is comfort (yattha phasu 
tattha viharo hoti), there is abhorrence 
of evil (papajeguccho hoti), delight in 
aloofness (vivekaramo hoti) and 
constant diligence (satatamappamatto 
hoti). 


These ten kinds of persons are fit 
to observe dhutanga practice, viz, the 
each of one who is faithful (saddho), 
conscientious (hirima), steadfast 
(dhitima), trustworthy (akuho), 
pursuing the goal (atthavaso), not 
greedy (alolo), desirous for training 
(sikkhakami), firm in resolution 
(dalho samadano), meditative 
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(anujjhanabahulo) and an abider in 
amity (mettavihari). 


The thirteen dhutariga practices as 
found in the Milindapaiiha and the 
Visuddhimagga are as follows :- 


1. Pamsukulikangam (q.v.) — to 
wear robes collected from dust heaps 
of streets, cemeteries, etc; 


2. Tecivarikarigam(q.v.) — to have 
not more than three robes, i.e., one 
each of saüghati, uttarasariga and 
antara-vasaka and even for washing 
or colouring one must manage with 
these only; 


3. Pindapatikangam(q.v.) — to eat 
food collected by begging only from 
door to door, and avoid any of the 
fourteen kinds of food-offerings 
permitted in Vinaya; 

4. Sapadanacarikangam(q.v.) — to 
beg from house to house consecutively 
and without omission; 


5. Ekasanikangam(q.v.) — to take 
meal at one sitting, i.e., if one is 
required to stand up or more to show 
respect to his teacher or do some other 
work, he cannot resume his seat and 
take his food again; 

6. Pattapindikanigam (q.v.) — to 
possess only one bowl and not a 
second and to take all kinds of food 
thrown into it, be they tasteful or not; 


7. Khalupacchabhattikangam(q.v.) 
— not to take any food after finishing 
or signifying intention of finishing 
one's meal, even if any be offered; 
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8. Araiifikahgam(q.v.) — to dwell 
only in forests and not in the outskirts 
of towns or villages and the forests 
must be sufficiently far from the 
locality; 

9, Rukkhamtlikangam (q.v.) — to 
live in a place without any shed and 
under a tree; 


10. Abbhokasikangam (q.v.) — to 
live in an open space, i.e., neither 
under a shed nor under a tree; 


11. Sosanikahgam (q.v.) — to live 
in a cemetery; 


12. Yathasanthatikangam (q.v.) — 
to use whatever bed or seat is allotted 
to one without questioning or 
suggesting an alternative; and 


13. Nesajjikangam (q.v.) — to 
spead nights sitting and not lying of 
the tree yamas, one may be spent in 
walking (cankamana). 


— N. Dutta, Early Monastic 
Buddhism, I, pp. 209-211. 


N 


NATTHI-PACCAYA (Skt. Nastipra- 
tyaya), i.e., Absence condition in co- 
relation, i$" one of the twenty-four 
paccayas discussed in the Pafthana. 


Itis the relationship of absence and 
just opposite to the atthipaccaya. It is 
a type of relation in which after the 
cessation of paccayadhamma, there is 
the arising of the paccayuppanna- 
dhamma. The Patthana (I. p.10) 
defines it : Samanantara niruddhacitta- 
cetasika dhamma paccupanna- 
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nam citta-cetasikanam dhammanam 
natthi-paccayena paccayo, i.e., 
“Consciousness and mental 
concomitants which have just passed, 
are to the presently arisen 
consciousness and mental 
concomitants, a condition by way of 
absence." Buddhaghosa explains in 
the Patthana Atthakatha (p.79) that 
"non-material states which have 
ceased quite immediately and which 
render service by giving an 
opportunity for the rising of other 
immaterial states are the non-presence 
cause." 


NAMA (lit. name) : *mind', mentality. 
This term is generally used as a 
collective name for the four mental 
groups (arupino khandha), viz., 
feeling (vedana), perception (safifia), 
mental formations (saükhara) and 
consciousness (vififiana). Within the 


4th link (namarupa) in the formula of | 


the Paticcasamuppada (q.v.), however, 
it applies only to karma-resultant 
(vipaka), feeling and perception and 
a few karma-resultant mental 
functions inseparable from any 
consciousness. As it is said in the 
Samma-ditthisutta, Majjhima N (I); 
“Feeling (vedana), perception 
(safifia), volition (cetana), impression 
(phassa), mental  advertence 
(manasikara); this, O brother, is called 
mind (nama)”. With the addition of 
two more mental factors, namely, 
mentally vitality (jivita) and 
concentration (samadhi) here 
‘stationary phase of mind’ (cittaffhiti), 
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these seven factors are said in the 
Abhi-dhammattha-sangha to be the 
inseparable mental factors in any state 
of consciousness. 


NAMA-KAYA, the ‘Mind-Group’, (as 
distinguished from rupa-kaya (the 
Corporeality-Group) comprises the 
four immaterial Groups of Existence 
(arupino khandha); This two-fold 
grouping, is frequent in commentary; 
occurs first in Mahanidana Sutta, 
Digha Nikaya, nama-kaya is 
mentioned in Suttanipata, v. 1074. 


NAMA-RUPA, i.e., mind and matter. 
The compound word constituted of 
two terms, nama and rupa, where, in 
Pali Nikayas nama (mind) represents 
psychic or mental state of a man and 
rupa represents physical or material 
aspect. Combindly they represent the 
psychic and physical aspects of the 
personality of aman. These nama and 
rupa are opposite in nature. The nama 
is conscious, while the rupa or matter 
is described as devoid of 
consciousness and psychic factors. 
But when the two are associated 
together they form of a complete 
human personality and have complete 
harmony in their mutual reactions as 
well as harmonious functioning. In 
this way, this man is the complex 
whole of nama and rupa and functions 
in various ways in process of his life. 


According to another 
classification, the human personality 
or being (puggala or satta) is made up 
of five aggregates (khandha) termed 
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as paficakkhandha (Ref. Samyutta 
Nikaya, I. p.135 : Evam khandhesu 
santesu hoti satto ti sammuti) wherein 
the physical or material personality is 
represented by one aggregate rupa, 
i.e., matter or material qualities like 
the elements of earth, water, fire, air 
and derived forms, while the psychic 
or mental personality is analysed into 
four aggregates - vedana (feeling), 
safifia (perception), sankhara (mental 
impression) and vififiana 
(consciousness), these four are 
subdivisions of nama, the psychic 
aspects of personality. 


NIGRODHAPARIMANDALATA (Skt. 
Nyagrodhaparimandalata), one of the 
thirty-two major characteristic marks 
of great man mentioned in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Dighanikaya and the 
Brahmayu Sutta of Majjhimanikaya. 
The mark is nigrodha parimandalata 
which literally means banyan 
circumference, i.e., *His proportions 
of the body have the symmetry of the 
banyan tree - The length of his body 
is equal to the compass of his arms 
and the compass of his arms is equal 
to his hight" (Dialogues of Buddha, II 
p. 15). To make it clear the Sumarigal- 
avilasini (p.449) explains that the 
banyan tree (nigrodha) is always 
measured the same, i.e., of equal 
length and breadth and so is the length 
of his arms when stretched out 
(vyamato) is the height of his body. 
The proportion of the body of a 
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common man is not equal in length 
and breadth. 


In the Buddhist Sanskrit texts this 
sign of a great man has not been. 
clearly discussed. Only the Ganda- 
vyuha Sutra (p.311) describes in 
detail that the body of the great man 
is well proportioned like the banyan 
tree, wholly auspicious, well- 
complete and good looking. He 
appears so good looking from the 
back, from the right and from the left 
while walking, sitting, standing, 
speaking, and remaining silent. The 
Abhidharmadipa (p.188) states that 
his body-proportions, are equal in 
length, breadth like circumference of 
the banyan tree. 


NIPPHANNA-RUPA (Skt. 
Nispanna-rupa), ‘produced 
corporeality’, is identical with rupa- 
rupa, ‘corporeality proper’, i.c., 
material or actual corporeality, as 
contrasted with ‘unproduced 
corporeality’ (anippha-nna-rupa), 
consisting of mere qualities or modes 
of corporeality, e.g. impermanence, 
etc. which are also enumerated among 
the 28 phenomena of the Corporeality 
Group. Visuddhi-magga p.450. 

NIBBANA (Skt. Nirvana) is the 
highest and ultimate goal of all 
followers of Buddhism belonging to 
any sect or community without 
discrimination. The term has a special 
connotation in Buddhist philosophy. 
Since Buddha’s time traditional and 
modern scholars have been attempting 
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to define and conceive Nirvana. The 
term nibbana (nir va, to cease 
blowing, to become extinguished), 
literally means, extinction. The 
popular meanings of nibbana are — 
l. going out of a lamp or fire due to 
lack of fuel, Majjhima, N. I. p.487. — 
2. health, the sense of bodily well- 
being (probably, at first, the passing 
away of feverishness, restlessness). — 
3. the dying out in the heart of 
threefold fire of rága (passion), dosa 


(malice), moha (delusion). — 4. the 
sense of spiritual well-being, of 
security, emancipation, peace, 


salvation, bliss (PED). As early 
Buddhist conception Nibbana is 
purely and solely an ethical state in 
positive and negative sense, to bc 
reached in this birth by ethical 
practices, contemplation and insight. 
It is therefore not transcendental. The 
first and most important way to reach 
Nibbana is by means of the eightfold 
path. 


“Extinction of greed, extinction of 
hate, extinction of delusion, this is 
called Nibbana." (Samyutta N. IV 
p.252). 


The two aspects of Nibbana are :- 


1) The Full Extinction of 
defilements (kilesa-parinibbana), also 
called sa-upadi-sesa nibbana, i.e., 
nibbana with the groups of existence 
still remaining (upadi). This takes 
place at the attainment of Arahatship, 
or perfect holiness (see ariya-puggala, 


q.v.). | 


2) The full extinction of the Groups 
of Existence (khandha-parinibbana), 
also called an-upadi-sesa-nibbàna 
(Anguttara N. IV. 118), i.c. nibbana 
without the groups remaining, in other 
words the coming to rest, or rather the 
‘no-more-continuing’, of this physico- 
mental process of existence. This 
takes place at the death of the Arahat. 


Sometimes both aspects take place 
at one and the same moment, i.e.. at 
the death of the Arahat; 


“This O Monks, truly is the peace, 
this is the highest, namely the end of 
all formations, the forsaking of every 
substratum of rebirth, the fading away 
of craving, detachment, extinction, 
Nibbana.” (Anguttara N.I. p.133). 


"Enraptured with lust (raga), 
enraged with anger (dosa), blinded by 
delusion (moha), overwhelmed with 
mind ensnared, man aims at his own 
ruin, at the ruin of others, at the ruin 
of both, and hc experiences mental 
pain and grief. But if lust, anger and 
delusion are given up, man aims 
neither at his own ruin, not at the ruin 
of others, nor at the ruin of both, and 
he experiences no mental pain and 
grief. Thus is Nibbana visible in this 
life, immediate, inviting, attractive 
and comprehensible to the wise". 
(Angu-ttara N. II. p.159). 


One cannot too often and too 
emphatically stress the fact that not 
only for the actual realization of the 
goal of Nibbana but also for a 
theoretical understanding of it, is an 
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indispensable preliminary condition to 
grasp fully the truth of Anatta (q.v.), 
the egolessness and unsubstantiality 
of all forms of existence. Without such 
an understanding one will necessarily 
misconceive Nibbana — according to 
one's either materialistic or 
metaphysical leanings — either as 
annihilation of an ego, or as an eternal 
state of existence into which an ego 
or self or with which it merges. Hence 
it is said : “Mere suffering exists, no 
sufferer is found, the deed is, but no 
doer of the deed is there. Nirvana is, 
but not the man that enters it. The path 
is, but no traveller on it is seen”. 
(Visuddhimagga, p.513). 


Buddha has avoided any positive 
statement about Nirvana or Tatha- 
gata's state after death. His first 
utterance about Nibbana or the Truth 
discovered by him is that “it is 
profound, hard to comprehend, serene, 
excellent, beyond dialectic, abstruse 
and only to be realised by the wise 
within one's own self". The Nirvana 
is without origin and decay, disease 
and sorrow. (Vinaya Mahavagga, 
pp.4-5). 


It is not a state or an object to be 
attained. It is ever existing and is not 
produced by the eightfold path or 
thirty-seven bodhipakkhiya dhammas 
(practices leading to full 
enlightenment). It comes to an 
exerting person as a flash of light 
(obhasa) and any exertion to possess 
it is futile. A person who has risen to 
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the highest stage of meditation, in 
which there is neither consciousness 
nor unconsciousness (nevasafifiana- 
safifiayatana) or even beyond, i.e., the 
stage in which one has thereby brought 
to an end his conciousness 
(safifia vedayitanirodha) a stage almost 
akin to death, is not assured of 
realizing Nibbana if he is unable to 
get rid of his notion, that he has 
achieved the highest possible mental 
purification through meditation. He is 
not a samma nibbanadhi-mutto unless 
and until he dissociated his mind from 
the fetter (sam yojana) of 
nevasafihanasafifayatana or 
safiavedayitanirodha (Majjhima N. 
II. p.256). 


Buddha explained to Ananda if a 
monk thinks that he has given up his 
notion of his past, present and future 
existences and thereby has attained 
mental equanimity (upekkha) and 
derives a satisfaction out of it he in 
fact does not get rid of attachment 
(anupadano), for he has still a 
lingering attachment for one of the 
strongest upadanas, viZ., 
nevasafifiana-safifiayatana. In order to 
be anupadi-yano he must not indulge 
in any thought, e.g., that he has 
attained equanimity (ibid. p.265). One 
who does not relinquish such thought 
will be reborn as a god of the 
Nevasaiifia-nasafifia-yatana, sphere 
where he will live for quite a long 
time. Hence by faith, by observance 
of moral precepts, by study, by self- 
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sacrifice, and by knowledge a monk 
eradicates his impurities (asavas), 
attains mental and intellectual 
emancipation and thus realises the 
truth. He will never be reborn 
anywhere (ibid. III. p.103). 


Buddha himself, it will be observed 
just before his Mahaparinibbana, rose 
to the eighth samapatti (meditation : 
Nevasaiiüanasafna) but came down 
to the fourth jhana (dhyana) to attain 
parinibbana. This implies that 
Nibbana cannot be attained through 
mere meditation, however, subtle it 
may be nor by any other exertion, 
though such exertions are needed to 
prepare a man's mind for the 
realisation of the truth. Buddha has 
elaborately dealt with the various 
forms of exertions and meditations 
that are required as preparatory 
exercises to the realisation of Nibbana 
but the key-note of all his teachings 
for reaching the summum bonum is 
that a person must completely 
eradicate his mind the notion of 
individuality, the existence of his self, 
- it is this anatta realisation alone that 
can confer the knowledge of the truth. 
Throughout the Nikaya Buddha has 
harped on this theme, and it forms the 
fundamental basis of his teaching 
(mulapariyaya). In fact, by ignorance 
(avijja) he meant one's notion of 
illness and mineness and it is for the 
eradication of this notion he 
formulated the four truths; dukkhani 
samudayani nirodhani maggani 
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including the formula of paticcasa- 
muppada. By these truths he tried to 
educate his disciples in such a way that 
they may rise above their notion of 
individuality and will not care to 
establish any relation of themselves 
with the worldly objects. This relation, 
which he called ‘kama’ (desire), is not 
confined to worldly objects like 
wealth, property, relatives and friends, 
or robes and begging bowl, but 
includes spiritual acquisitions, e.g., 
abhififias (six higher powers), jhanas 
and samapattis (meditations). He 
insists that a disciple must not think 
of himself in any relation to what has 
seen, heard, thought and known 
(dittha, suta, muta, vitifíata — ibid, III. 
p.30) or must not take any interest 
even in abstruse matters such as 
identity (ekatta), differences (nanatta) 
or the sum-total (sabbam) of worldly 
objects. They must not imagine that 
they are extending their love (metta) 
and compassion (karuya) to all beings 
as that would lead to the notion of two 
entities, the self of the person 
exercising love (metta) or compassion 
(karuna) and the selves of the beings 
to beloved, and pitied. It is often said 
that the world should be looked upon 
as substanceless (sufifiato loko 
avekkha-ssu). A Buddha or a 
Tathagata is above love or 
compassion. He lives without giving 
attention to the characteristics of 
objects and internally he maintains 
sufifiata. All that the Tathagata has said 
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is associated with sufifiata. (Samyutta- 
N. II. 267). Lastly they must not even 
think of Nibbana as an ideal perfect 
state to be attained by them. It is a 
wrong view to say that I have attained 
quietude; I am without upadana; my 
thirst is quenched (Majjhima N. II. 
p.237). 


Such effacement of self is the creed 
of Buddha's teaching and is the only 
means to destroy raga, dosa and moha 
(attachment, hatred and delusion) and 
to realise that truth, the Nibbana, i.e., 
to become a Tatha gata. This has been 
interpreted in later Buddhist texts as 
oneness (advayam advaidhikaram) 
i.e., absence of duality. In the Pali 
texts, Buddha has not used this 
expression of non-duality though this 
is implied in his sayings. The main 
reason for his not mentioning non- 
duality is that one must at first admit 
two entities and when to identify them 
as one and the same. Buddha's anatta 
doctrine dismisses the possibility of 
two entities, hence, in the absence of 
two entities, it would not be logical to 
say “advayam” i.e., not two. He has 
said that nibbana is ekarasa (of one 
taste). 


The Theravadins believe in the 
worldly miseries. A holyman who 
wants to be free from all miseries, 
realises the form of the law of 
causation, four noble truths, 
essencelessness and transitoriness. 
His mind may be pure. His mind can 
be free from all passions. He gets 
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himself free from all passing obstacles 
in the way to reach the stage of 
Nibbana. Nibbana is the stage where 
there is no passion left in the mind of 
a holy man. The removal of this 
passion leads to the path of Nibbana. 
The passions are held as hindrances 
in the path of attainment of 
emancipation. The removal of passion 
thus leads to the stage of Nibbana, 
Nibbana is also held as supermundane. 


Nibbana, is the highest bliss, “At 
the beginning Nibbana means simple 
faith in soul’s immorality, its blissful 
survival in a paradise, a faith emerging 
from practices of obscure magic.”’ 
(The conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
by T.K Stcherbastsky, Preliminary, 
page 1-2). It is also unconstituted. So 
Nibbana has neither origin and decay 
nor any change. It remains the same 
for ever in its own characteristics. It 
is causeless (appaccaya) and 
indeterminable (avyakata). There is no 
individuality in Nibbana. Nibbana is 
oneness, of one taste and is 
indescribable and unfathomable (Sam 
yutta-Nikaya, Vol. III. P. T. S. page 
189). It isjnexpressible. It could only 
be realised within one's ownself. 
Nibbana could not be communicated 
by one person to another. It is neither 
existing hor non-existing. It is eternal. 
Rightly speaking, words cannot 
describe Nibbana. Nibbana is beyond 
physical and mental pain. Reasons and 
intellect cannot scan it. Nibbana is 
profound, hard to comprehend, serene, 
excellence beyond dialectic, abstruse 
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and only to be realised by the wise 
(Mahavagga, Vinaya Pitaka p.4). 
Nibbana is described as “unborn, 
unoriginated, unconstituted, undecay- 
ing, undying, free from diseases, grief 
and impurities, it is the supreme and 
attained by the best exertion (ajatam 
ajaram abyadhim, amatam, amoham, 
asankatam, yogakkhemam, Majjhima 
I.p.167). 


Nibbana, the ultimate goal of 
Buddhism has been described in 
different popular ways in the 
Milindapafiha, an important non- 
canonical work, in the following 
manner : 


“Nibbana has nothing similar to it. 
By no metaphor of explanation or 
reason or argument can its form or 
figure of duration or measure be made 
clear. There is one quality of the lotus, 
O King, inherent in Nirvana, and two 
qualities of water and three of 
medicine, and four of the ocean, and 
five of food and ten of space and three 
of the wish-conferring gem, and three 
of sandal wood, and three of ghee and 
five of a mountain peak. As the lotus, 
O King, is untarnished by the water, 
so is Nirvana untarnished by any evil 
dispositions. This is the one quality 
of the lotus inherent in Nirvana. 
Nibbana is also identified with water. 
As water is cool and diminishes heat 
so also is Nibbana which is cool and 
which diminishes the fever arising 
from all evil dispositions. Nibbana has 
been identified with medicine. As 
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medicine is protection to beings 
tormented by poison, so is Nibbana the 
protection of beings tormented with 
the poison of evil disposition. It is 
further compared to the ocean. The 
ocean has four qualities which are 
inherent in Nibbana. An ocean is free 
from corpses so also is Nibbana free 
from the dead bodies of all evil 
dispositions. It is further compared to 
food. As food gives energy to all 
beings so Nibbana puts an end to old 
age and death. It is also 
incomprehensible. It cannot be carried 
off by thieves, rests on nothing. It is 
the sphere in which birds fly. So also 
is the Nibbana. It is also like the 
wishing gem pleases every desire so 
also Nibbana pleases to the purified 
saints. It is also identified with red- 
sandal wood, ghee and mountain peak. 
As the red sandal wood 1s too hard to 
get, so also Nibbana is hard to attain. 
As ghee is beautiful in colour, so also 
is Nibbana beautiful in righteousness. 
As the mountain peak is very lofty so 
also is Nibbana very exalted. Nibbana 
is to be known by freedom from 
distress and danger, by confidence, by 
peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, 
by delicacy, by purity, and by 
treshness." 


Just as the flame of a lamp struck 
by the wind disappears and cannot be 
traced so also a perfect saint is free 
from all worldly attachment (Digha. 
N. II p.157). It is infinite and 
inexpressible. Nibbana is like the 
extinguishing lamp. Nibbana is 
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separate from worldly existence. It is 
non-mental. It is dissociated from 
mind. It is beyond origin and non- 
origin. It is firm, eternal and 
changeless. Nibbana is unconstituted, 
undying, true, going across, 
undecaying, firm,  signless, 
inexpressible, calm, quiet, excellent. 
(Samyutta N. IV p.373). Nibbana is a 
state without a fall. (ibid. III p.143). 


Health is the greatest of gifts, 
contentment is the greatest wealth, 
trust is the best of relationships. 
Nirvana is the highest happiness. A 
mendicant delights in vigilance and 
looks with fear on thoughtlessness. A 
road leads a man to his gain, so also 
the road that leads to Nibbana 
(Dhammapada v. 75). 


The Milindapaüha tells us that 
Nibbana has an existence. Nibbana 
has a cause for its realisation but there 
is no cause for its origin. Nibbana is 
so deep and subtle that an ordinary 
man cannot attain Nibbana due to 
weakness of mind. So the ordinary 
man can't reach the sumeru mountain. 
Nibbana, is compared to a vast ocean. 
It does not show any increase or 
decrease but water flows into it. It 
cannot be measured, so also is 
Nibbana none can measure it. Water 
in the ocean one can see but can't 
measure it. Nibbana may be identified 
with air. We feel air but itis invisible 
so is Nibbana which is invisible but 
holy man can feel it; he can't see it. 
As the ocean is free from corpse, so 
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also is Nibbana free from the dead 
bodies of all evil dispositions. 
Nagasena says ibid. p.313 again, 
“Nirvana is all bliss, O King, there is 
no intermingling of pain in it". From 
the psychological point of view 
Nibbana is neither a substance nor a 
quality. Nibbana is the highest state 
of ecstacy and cessation of 
consciousness and sensation. Nibbana 
is positive conception pointing to a 
certain life next engaged the serious 
attention of Buddhist philosophers. 
(D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, p.54). 


The human passions are extinct in 
the upadisesa stage and nirupadisesa 
where all beings are extinct. 
Sopadisesa indicates the condition of 
a perfect saint where the five skandhas 
are still present, though the desire 
which attracts us is extinct. In the latter 
we have the cessation of all being 
consequent on the death of the saint. 
There seems to exist a distinction 
between one who is free and whose 
external life continues and one whose 
external life has ceased. A saint is 
inactive in the sopadisesa stage. The 
distinctioft between sopadisesa and 
nirupadisesa is thus a distinction 
between Nibbana and Parinibbana, 
dying out and complete dying out. 
Parinibbana means absolute 
perfection of being. Perfect Arhats 
realise pleasant and unpleasant 
feelings in the sopadisesa stage. 
Sopadisesa can be achieved in this life 
on the attainment of enlightenment 
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(bodhi) but nirupadisesa is no material 
substratum left. It is the stage of 
complete extinction of the khandhas. 
Nirupadisesa means the stage where 
nothing is left behind. It is also called 
Mahaparinibbana. Nibbana is not a 
stage to be attained by everybody. It 
comes to a perfect saint as a flash of 
light. It is the fruit of perfect exertion. 
A perfect saint is beyond conscious 
and unconscious stage of life. In the 
stage of Nibbana arhat achieves the 
highest mental stage through 
meditation, Nibbana can be attained 
through only meditation. Meditation 
is only a path to reach the stage of 
Nibbana. 


Realisation is the key to attainment 
of Nibbana. A recluse comes to this 
stage through moral perfections, 
mental development and insight. One 
achieves moral perfection by purifying 
one's words and deeds through self- 


control. One can reach at the height : 


of mental development through the 
process of meditation. A super 
developed mind can reach the light of 
insight. Insight leads to the realisation 
of Nibbana. So moral purity, mental 
development and insight are the 
means for realisation of Nibbana. 
Nibbana is hard to attain without 
renouncing the world. Buddha used to 
teach that the life of a householder was 
impure and a hindrance to the spiritual 
progress while that of a recluse was 
pure and free (sambadho gharavaso 
abbhokaso pabbajja). So he often 
pursuaded the householders to 


renounce the world and become 
monks. A householder can attain the 
state of Nibbana through the 
purification of mind. Various forms of 
exertions and meditations are 
recommended for the realisation of 
this supreme state. Knowledge about 
the four noble truths are the 
preparatory stage for the realisation of 
Nibbana. These four noble truths are 
suffering, origin of suffering, cessation 
of suffering and the path that leads to 
the cessation of suffering. The first 
truth is the pain due to birth, decay, 
disease and death. Life is thus full of 
misery. The second truth is that all 
sufferings have causes. Cause and 
effect are co-related. An effect can't 
happen without a cause. This cause 
of misery is desire for worldly objects. 
This desire may be of three kinds, 
desire for pleasure, desire for 
existence and desire for non- 
existence. There is an inevitable chain 
of causes and effects known as 
dependent origination. Nothing is 
permanent in this world. The misery 
depends on some conditions and it 
must cease if causes and conditions 
of misery are completely removed. 
This is the third noble truth. The fourth 
noble truth is the path that leads to the 
cessation of all miseries. It is known 
as the noble eight-fold path otherwise 
called the middle path. The middle 
path is to keep clear of the two 
extremes — one being the life of 
worldly pleasures and the other being 
the life of auster asceticism. 
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According to Theravada stages that 
precede the stage of Nibbana are 
divided into four stages, each of which 
is sub-divided into two stages called 
Magga and Phala respectively. The 
first stage is that of the Sota-panna. 
In this state a recluse enters into the 
stream. Through this stage one can 
remove one's wrong views and 
scepticism while one reaches this 
stage. [n this stage a recluse gets free 
from passions and three fetters. After 
this first stage a recluse can attain the 
second stage which is called 
sakadagami. In this stage a recluse will 
be reborn once in this world. He is free 
from all sensual desires, ill will and 
passions. After the second 
sakadagami stage a recluse can attain 
the third stage. The third stage is called 
Anagami. In this stage a recluse will 
not be reborn in this world at all. He 
is above all fetters. In this stage he may 
be born in the devaloka. In this stage 
he may be free from all bondages. 
After the third stage a recluse can 
attain the fourth stage. The fourth 
stage is called Arahatta stage. This is 
the last stage of sanctification. At this 
stage a recluse is never reborn. At this 
Arahatta stage a recluse becomes free 
from. all bondages. This is the last 
stage on way to the realisation of the 
supreme Nibbana. A recluse comes 
across the various paths as a 
preparatory stage of mental 
purification and at last, if a recluse is 
able to overcome all these mental 
preparatory stages, he can attain the 
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supreme stage. A recluse aims at 
attaining release from all bondages. 
The wise and righteous recluse clears 
the path leading to release. (Dhamma- 
pada, v. 289). A recluse can attain 
wisdom through meditation and gets 
close to Nibbana (ibid. v. 372). 


In the Nagarjunikonda inscription 
Nibbana has been compared with one 
who has conquered attachment, ill- 
will and delusion. It can bring 
happiness only to oneself. 
Pubbaseliyas, one of the branches of 
Mahasanghikas conceived Nibbana as 
a positive faultless state (N. Dutt, 
Early Monastic Buddhism, II. p.106). 
It will not be irrelevant here to point 
out that the Milindapafiha, a Pali non- . 
canonical work, mentions a 
householder and a recluse in regard 
to the attainment of Nibbana through 
the observance of the right conduct. 
The only difference is that the recluse 
attains Nibbana more rapidly than the 
householder. The blissful stage of 
Nibbana is the cessation of the entire 
phenomenal world. 


Above discussions indicate that 
Nibbana fs a stage which can be 
realised through supreme knowledge. 
In the state of Nibba na one can be free 
fromi the bondages of past deeds. It is 
free from all kinds of bondages. It is 
the ultimate goal of all Buddhists. It 
is the end of misery produced by birth, 
disease, old age and the chain of 
rebirth. It is the goal of the spiritual 
pilgrimage. Perfect man clears his 
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vision through practices and culture. 
Thus he realises the real stage. An 
ordinary man is under delusion. But a 
perfect saint attains Nibbana, a state 
of perfect rest and happiness. His mind 
is full of spiritual advancement. When 
a man attains this state of mind, he 
cannot distinguish himself from any 
other thing of the world or from the 
Absolute. Really, it is the state of 
perfect calmness and tranquillity. All 
desires for this life and the next are 
extinguished on its attainment. It is the 
ideal, the highest good and the 
summum bonum of life. 


The Pali Nikayas, are a mosaic 
composed of materials of various 
times and regions, hence they yield 
divergent opinions regarding the 
conception of Nibbana. We shall now 
pass on to some of the later Buddhistic 
works and ascertain from them how 


far the early conception of Nibbana. 


was retained in later times and what 
changes, if any, were introduced. 


According to Kathavatthu, 
Nibbana is a real and eternal state. The 
Katha vatthu, supported by Buddha- 
ghosa, takes Nibbana as an eternal 
state without origination and decay, 
and does not consider a parinibbuta 
puggala as sassata. In other 
connections too, the Kathavatthu 
remarks that Nibbana is eternal and 


unchangeable (nibbanam dhuvam 


sassatam aviparinama-dhammam). 


The Kathavatthu thus conceives 
Nibbana as existing eternally without 


Origin, decay and change, and is 
beyond all description. (Kathavatthu, 
pp.196, 121; Points of Controversy, 
p.137) 


In the Visuddhimagga (pp.293, 
294) Buddhaghosa retains the 
conception found in the Kathavatthu 
and selects only those passages from 
the Nikayas which lend support to his 
view. In describing its gunas, he 
comments on a passage of the 
Anguttara Nikaya (II. 34) where 
Nibbana is described as suppressing 
pride, removing lust, destroying alaya 
(of the five kamagunas), and arresting 
the cycle of existence in the three 
worlds. 


Buddhaghosa's conception of 
Nibbana is well brought out also in 
his arguments against the Sautrantika 
view of the non-existence (abhava) of 
Nibbana (Visuddhimagga pp.507-9). 
He starts with assertion that Nibbana 
brings peace of mind (santi), and has 
the taste of imperishableness (accuti) 
and solace (assasakarana) and brings 
one to a state of mind which is 
inexpressible (nippapafica), and in 
which differentiations disappear 
(animitta). He then takes up the view 
of his opponents, evidently the 
Sautrantikas, that Nibbana does not 
exist like the horn of the hare, because 
of its non-perceptibility (anupa- 
labbhaniyato), and meets it by saying 
that Nibbana does exist and is 
realisable if the right path be followed. 
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Buddhaghosa in conclusion said 
that Nibbana is eternal and, being 
devoid of the nature of form, is 
formless (arupa). There is only one 
Nibbana, and not different Nibbanas 
for different Buddhas. He then showed 
that it is called sopadisesa Nibbana 
when there remains a corporeal 
residue (upadisésa); though a 
complete destruction of impurities has 
been affected by meditation 
(bhavana). It is called nirupadisesa- 
nibbana, on the disappearance of 
upadisesa, which happens on account 
of the absence of any kind of 
manifestation after the last thought of 
kammaphala. This is due to the 
stopping and uprooting of samudaya 
(causes of origin). In short, it cannot 
be said that Nibbana does not exist in 
view of the fact that it is attainable by 
means of special knowledge obtained 
by unflagging zeal, that its existence 
is indicated by the words of the 
omniscient Buddha, and lastly that it 
exists in reality (paramatthena 
sabhavato) is indicated by the words : 
Atthi bhikkhave ajatam abhutam 
akatam asaükhatam (Itivuttaka iv., 
p.37, Udana., p.80). 


The Paramatthamafijusa, in 
commenting upon this portion of the 
Visuddhimagga, argues in its own way 
for the existence of Nibbana. It starts 
by saying that Buddha can never utter 
an untruth; so when he says, “atthi 
bhikkhave ajatam, etc", it has to be 
admitted that the unconstituted dhatu, 
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Nibbana, in the highest sense, does 
exist. It cannot be abhava (absence of 
anything) because of the fact that 
Buddha described Nibbana as deep, 
immeasurable, difficult. 


In the Abhidharmakosa Vasuban- 
dhu explains Vaibhasika conceptions 
of Nirvana. He first asserts that 
Nirvana is one of the Asamskrtas, 
unconstituted and as against the 
objection of the Sautrantikas that it 
might be a result produced by the 
marga, he says that the marga leads 
to the attainment or possession of 
Visam-yoga (disconnection) or 
Nirvana and that it is self-existent and 
not the fruit of marga. In answering 
the questions of the Sautrantikas as 
to the nature of the dharma called 
Visamyoga or Pratisamkhyanirodha, 
the Vaibhasikas state that it is a 
dharma, the nature of which is real and 
inexpressible; only the Aryas realise 
it inwardly and individually. It is only 
possible to indicate its general 
characters, when the pratisamkhya - 
nirodha is said to be an entity (dravya), 
real, good, eternal, and distinct from 
others it is calted the Visamyoga. 


The Sautrantikas in their zeal to 
establish that Nirvana is abhava 
(absence of passions, etc.) argue that 
the Asamskrtas (the unconditioned) are 
not real like the entities rupa (form), 
vedana (feeling), etc. They cite the 
instance of Aka §a, which is, according 
to the Sarvastivadins, an Asamskgta- 
dhatu, and point out that Aka£a (space) 
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is nothing but the absence of 
something tangible, or in other words, 
of any resisting substance. 


The conception of Nirvana 
assumed by the Hinayanists is 
different from the Mahayanic works. 
The Saddharma Pundarika Sutra 
understands by Nirvana the realisation 
of the sameness of all dharmas. The 
sameness (samata) as explained in 
the Prajfiaparamitas and the Sutra- 
lankara, means, from the standpoint 
of the highest reality (paramarthatah) 
the non-distinguishability between 
any two things and the impossibility 
of particularizing a thing. The 
Prajfiaparamitas develop this idea of 
sameness a little further and show that 
everything perceived or known in this 
world is really an illusion (maya) to 
the unenlightened mind. So when any- 
one speaks of Nirvana or the 
attainment of Nirvana, he imagines, 
because of imperfect vision, the 
existence of a man and his Nirvana, 
and thinks that the man after practising 
the disciplinary rules attains the 
ultimate state called Nirvana. In 
reality, all these are merely his fancies 
(parikalpana). 


A Bodhisattva or Buddha speaks 
of the so-called worldly pleasures 
(kamagunas), Bodhisattva practices, 
skandhas (e.g. Sila, samadhi, etc) the 
eightfold path, Nirvana, or Buddha. 


These, in fact, do not exist at all, they. 


are mere names invented to denote 
things, the existence of which is 
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conceived by the unenlightened, e.g. 
something which has no real existence 
is called a sattva (being) or rupa 
(form), but sattva or rupa is only a 
term, a mere designation. That which 
is a designation has no origin or decay, 
it is used only as a symbol, its interior, 
or exterior, or both cannot be 
perceived. The Parjfíaparamitas carry 
it further by stating that even the 
designation (namadheya) must not be 
taken as having any form of existence. 
There being no such thing as entrance 
(aya) and exit (vyaya) of anything 
whatsoever, not excluding sarvadhar- 
matathata or Buddha, it should not be 
said that there is Arhat or Buddha, or 
any kind of relation between them. If 
Buddha creates some mayapurusas 
(illusory men) and makes them pass 
through all the stages of sanctification 
and attain omniscience, no one 
inquires about the existence of the 


mayapurusas, their practices or 


attainments. Similarly we should not 
trouble ourselves with the definition 
of either a monk or his Nirvana. On 
ultimate analysis monk and Nirvana 
do not exist, they are hallucinations, 
and both being unreal (Sunya), the 
monk and Nirvana are the same in 
character. So we should remove all 
miscenceptions about the world and 
make the realisation of advayam 
advaidhikarma (non-duality) of 
everything whatsoever as our aim. 
Nagarjuna also supports this 
conception but his arguments are those 
of an expert logician and philosopher. 
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He takes into account the views of the 
Hinayanists, mainly the 
Sarvastivadins and shows the weak 
bases of their views. The Hinayanists, 
he says, speak of two kinds of Nirvana, 
sopadidesa and nirupadisesa, and 
think that Nirvana is the nirodha 
(extinction) of klegas (defiling 
elements) and skandhas (constituents) 
existing in a being. They wonder how 
the Mahayanists can conceive Nirvana 
if they think that every thing is unreal 
(Sunya) without origin and decay. 
What is it then, from which Nirvana 
confers release. Nagarjuna answers : 
If kledas (defiling elements) and 
skandhas (constituents) be elements 
existing by themselves, how can they 
be destroyed ? The S'ünyatavadins do 
not seek a Nirvana where there is an 
end of kleSas and skandhas. Their 
Nirvana is : 


Aprahinam asampraptam anucchi- 
nnam afaévtam, Aniruddham anut- 
pannam etan nirvanam ucyate. (Nir- 
vana is that which is neither discarded 
nor attained; it is neither a thing 
destroyed nor a thing eternal; it is 
neither suppressed nor does it arise). 
Candrakirti, in commenting upon this 
verse, says that it is not to be 
eradicated like raga (passion), etc. nor 
to be attained like the fruits of a saintly 
life (e.g. srotapatti, sakrdagami, etc.). 
It is not eternal like agtinya (real 
elements). It is by its nature without 
origin and decay, and its laksana 
(characteristic) is that it does not admit 
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of description. In such an 
indescribable thing, how can an 
imagination (kalpana) ofthe existence 
of klegas and skandhas, and their 
eradication through Nirvana find a 
place? So long as those activities of 
our imagination continue to exist, 
there can be no Nirvana. Nirvana is 
realised only when all prapaficas, i.e., 
attempts at particularization or 
definition cease. To the argument of 
the Sarvastivadins that even admitting 
the non-existence of klegas and 
skandhas at the stage where Nirvana 
is reached, it may be that they exist in 
samsara, i.e., before the attainment of 
Nirvana the Mahayanists hold that 
there is not the slightest difference 
between Nirvana and Samsara. So, in 
fact, Nirvana requires no process of 
eradication. Nirvana is really the 
complete disappearance (ksaya) of all 
figments of the imagination. The kle$ 
as, skandhas, etc., the disappearance 
of which is generally supposed to be 
necessary in Nirvana, have, according 
to the Madhyamikas, no real existence 
whatsoever. Those who cannot get rid 
of the conception of "I-ness" or 
“Mine-ness” ‘usually assume the 
existence of non-existent things. The 
sufferings of those who are in a stage 
in which they recognize the existence 
and non-existence of things will never 
end. Candrakirti includes in the 


category of such sufferers the schools 


of Kanada, Kapila, etc. and also the 
Vaibhasikas who believe in the 
existence of real entities : he also 
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includes the Atheists (Nastikas) who 
deny their existence, the Sautrantikas 
who deny the existence of the past, the 
future and the citta-viprayuktas, but 
admit that of all else, and the 
Yogacaras who do not believe in the 
existence of parikalpita (imaginary) 
things but admit the reality of the 
parinispanna (the ultimate) - the pure 
consciousness (vijfiaptimatrata). 
Nagarjuna says that Nirvana does not 
consist in the eradication or 
destruction of anything. It is really the 
avoidance ofall imagination (kalpana) 
of eradication, destruction, etc. Just as 
a man imagines that he has taken 
poison and faints, though, in fact, the 
poison has not entered his stomach, 
so also a being in this world, not 
knowing really what the ego is, 
conceives of "I-ness" and “Mine- 
ness", and suffers on that account. 
Nirvana is beyond the limits of 
existence (bhava) and non-existence 
(abhava). A being fancies that 
something exists and that Nirvana is 
the end of it, while, in fact that 
something does not exist and therefore 
there can be neither its continuance 
nor extinction. Nirvana really consists 
in the avoidance of the conception that 
something exists. 


Nagarjuna now proceeds to state 
his conception of Nirvana, which is 
neither bhava nor abhava. He says that 
coming and going, birth and death, are 
regarded sometimes as existing 
relatively, either antithetically like 
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long and short, or as cause and effect 
like the lamp and its light, or the seed 
and its sprout.. In both cases, they are 
shown or to be a complex of causes 
and conditions. Everything 
whatsoever must therefore have a 
cause and a condition, but Nirvana, in 
which birth and death have ceased, is 
uncaused and unconditioned and 
hence not produced (apravrtti). 
Existence or non-existence cannot be 
predicated of what is not produced; so 
Nirvana is neither existence nor non- 
existence. 


We conclude our examination of 
Nirvana by ascertaining what the. 
Lankavatara, an authoritative and 
early text of the Yogacarins, says 
about it. At the outset it may be said 
that the Yogacarins agreed with the 
Madhyamikas so far as the unreality 
of the things of this world and the non- 
duality (advaya) of Samsara and 
Nirvana is concerned. The Madhya- 
mikas were not prepared to establish 
any relation between the phenomenal 
world and the absolute except by 
remarking that from time immemorial! 
beings have been subject to delusion, 
rendering them unable to realise the 
Truth unless and until they become 
Buddhas, after going through the 
processes prescribed in Mahayana 
works. The Yogacarins differed from 
the Madhyamikas in attempting to 
find a relation between the absolute 
and the individual and in doing so they 
asserted that there exists only citta 
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(cittamatra) or vijfíana (vijflana- 
matra). This citta or vijfiana, better 
known as Alaya-vijfiana (store of 
consciousness, the substratum of sam- 
sara), though originally pure, becomes 
polluted by  delusions and 
dichotomizes itself into me and not- 
me, subject and object, the former 
becoming mind (manas) and the latter 
the external world. So, according to 
the Yogacarins, Nirvapa consists in 
the ceasing of the mind to dichotomize 
and in realising that there exists only 
citta and that the phenomenal world 
is only a delusion of the citta. The 
Lankavatara says that Nirvana 
consists in the removal of the 
imagining intellect (vikalpasya 
manovijfíanasya vyavyttir nirvanam 
ity ucyate) (Larikavatara Sutra, p. 126). 

According to the Larikavatara 
(ibid. pp. 98-9) Nirvana is the 
transformation (paravrtti) of vijfianas, 
mind, etc. It is devoid of the mental 
distinctions of existence and non- 
existence, and of eternal and non- 
eternal. It is not eternal, because it has 
no distinct generic characteristics, and 
it is not non-eternal, because it can be 
realized by saints (aryas). It resembles 
neither death nor destruction (ibid, 
p.66). — | 

The Hinayanic Nirvana, i.e., the 
Nirvana as described in the literature 
of the Theravada school, clearly refers 
to a Unity eternally existing beyond 
the three worlds (Kama, Rupa and 
Arupa dhatus). It is infinite, 
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inexpressible, unborn, and 
undecaying. It is homogeneous 
(ekarasa) and knows no individuality. 
In it, all discriminations cease. Many 
of the aspects of Akaga (space) and 
the ocean bear comparison with those 
of Nirvana. 

Every being is a conglomeration of 
elements, which can be classified 
under the five heads, rupa, vedana, 
safifia, sahkhara and vififiana, hence 
one being is not essentially different 
from another, an ordinary man is not 
different from a perfected saint. But 
if the nature and proportion of each 
of the five constituents existing in an 
individual be taken into account, then 
one being is different from another, an 
ordinary man is different from a 
perfected saint. It is in this way that 
the Buddhist saying ‘n’eva so na ca 
afifio (neither the same nor different) 
is explained. 


The combination of elements is the 
outcome of Karma (past deeds) and 
is happening every moment (ksanika) 
implying that the disintegration of 
elements always precedes it. The 
elements in a combined state pass as 
an individual, and from time 
immemorial he labours under the 
misconception of a self and of things 
relating to a self. His vision being 
distorted or obscured by ignorance of 
the truth he cannot perceive the 
momentary combination and 
disintegration of elements. On the 
other hand, he is subject to an 
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inclination for them. A perfect man 
with his vision cleared by the 
Buddhistic practices and culture 
realises the real state of things, viz., 
that an individual consists of the five 
element and does not possess a 
permanent and unchanging entity 
called soul. 


The elements, combined under the 
force of Karma, pass as an individual, 
who becomes  deluded by 
misconceptions. He weaves a net of 
fancies around himself and believes 
he is related in some way or other to 
things or individuals. Because of such 
illusions he experiences endless 
sufferings, or according to the 
Mahayanists, thinks of himself as 
suffering, on account of his supposed 
separation from people or things near 
and dear to him, or through supposed 
disorders or derangements of his 
mental and physical system. 


It is for these deluded so-called 
individuals that Buddhism prescribes 
the eight-fold path. By following it an 
individual ultimately realises the 
transitoriness of things, to which he 
has hitherto attributed some form of 
existence, and finds that the elements, 
by which he thought himself 
constituted, are ultimately not 
constituents peculiar to him but 
common to all other so-called beings. 
He is then said to have attained 
Nirvana, i.e., a mental state in which 
he can not longer distinguish himself 
as an individual different from the 
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infinite elements constituting the 
universe. In other words, all 
individuality ends in it. In that state 
of Nirvana Gautama Buddha is not 
different from Sariputra — all are one 
and the same. 


The Mahayanic conception of 
Nirvana is completely different from 
the Hinayanic. The fundamental point 
of difference is that thc Mahayanists 
deny the existence of elements 
altogether. They do not know of any 
other reality but the truth, the 
Dharmakaya or Dharmadhatu. Many 
of the aspects of their conception are 
brought out by the various terms used 
in Mahayanic works. For instance, 
when Nirvana is equated with Sunyata, 
the implication is that all things which 
are ordinarily supposed to exist are 
really non-existent just as the mirage 
has no substantiality whatever, e.g., 
the prthivi-dhatu is void (Sunya) of 
real origination, destruction, or 
existence in reality. When it is equated 
with Tathata or Dharmata, the 
implication is that all things of this 
world are essentially of the same 
nature, void of any name or 
substratum. It is that which is neither 
existence nor non-existence. Su nyata 
represents the negative and Tathata the 
positive aspects of the Truth. When it 
is called bhutakoti (true limit), it is 
implied that on analysis of dharmas, 
which are false designations, one 
arrives finally at the Reality, beyond 
which it is impossible to pass and 
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which alone is true. Some of the other 
expressions which are often used as 
synonyms of Nirvana are — 
avitathata (not untruth), ananyatathata 
(unique), aviparyasata-thata 
(irreversible), paramartha (the highest 
truth), tattva (the essence), 
acintyadhatu (incomprehensible 
substance), dharma-dhatu (totality of 
things), dharmasthiti (substratum of 
things), suprasanta (perfectly calm, 
unruffled by origination or 
destruction), advaya and advaidhikāra 
(non-separable and non-divisible). 
The Mahayanists hold that all beings 
other than Buddhas are under 
delusions, the nature of which varies 
according to their spiritual 
advancement. An ordinary man is as 
much under a delusion that he has a 
son or property as the Hinayünic 
saints, the Arhats, who think that they 
have attained Nirvana, a state of 
perfect rest and happiness, and have 
gone beyond the three worlds. The 
contention of the Mahayanists is that 
the only reality is Nirvana or 
Dharmadhatu, everything else being 
a delusion of the mind. The moment 
an individual realises that he is the 
Reality, that Samsara is identical with 
Nirvana, he becomes perfect, i.e., a 
Buddha. One must eradicate from his 
mind the conception not only of his 
own individuality but also of the 
substantiality of anything whatsoever 
perceived or cognized by him. When 


a being attains a state of mind, in. 


which he cannot distinguish himself 
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from any other thing of the world or 
from the Absolute, he is said to attain 
Nirvana in the Mahayanic sense. 
(Aspects of Mahayana with its 
Relation to Hinayana, pp.129-204. 
Nyana-tiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, 
pp.105-7; Bela Bhattacharya, Facets 
of Early Buddhism, Ch. VI.) 


NIBBIDANUPASSANA (Skt. Nirvi- 
danupasyana), contemplation of 
aversion, is one of the eighteen chief 
kinds of insight meditation 
(vipassana, q.v.). 


NIBBEDHA-BHAGIYA-SILA (Skt. 
Nirvedhabhagiya-4ila), i.e., morality 
connected with penetration; 
concentration ....; wisdom connected 
with penetration .... see haná-bhagiya- 
sila q.v. 


NIMITTA, mark, sign, image, target, 
object, cause, condition. 


These meanings are used in, and 
adapted to many contexts of which 
only the doctrinal ones are mentioned 
here. 


The following are mental images 
(nimitta) obtained in meditation. 


It will appear in the mind of an 
adept by successful practice of certain 
concentration-exercises, i.e., medi- 
tation and will then appear vividly 
as if seen by the open eyes. The 
object perceived at the very beginning 
of concentration is called the 
Preparatory image (parikamma 
nimitta). The first attempts of 
concentration exercises that the adept 
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makes at fixation of his mind on the 
parikammanimitta are called parikam- 
mabhavana. The still unsteady and 
unclear image, which arises when the 
mind has reached a weak degree of 
concentration is called the Acquired 
Image (uggahanimitta), that is to say, 
when the adept has been able to see 
the object in own mind as vividly as 
he has been doing with his eyes open, 
he is said to have acquired the uggaha- 
nimitta (Visuddhimagga, p.125). An 
entirely clear and immovable image 
arising at a higher degree of 
concentration, is the Counter-image 
(pati-bhaga-nimitta). As soon as this 
image arises, the stage of 
Neighbourhood (or Access) 
concentration (upacara-samadhi) is 
reached. There are nimittas, e.g. 
kamma-nimitta, i.e., sign of (previous) 
action (kamma), gatinimitta, i.e., sign 
of (the future) destiny; these arise as 
mental objects of the Last karmic 


consciousness before death 
(maranasanna-kamma, q.v.) 
NIYATA-MICCHADITTHI (Skt. 


Niyata-mithyadysfi), wrong views with 
Fixed Destiny, the views of 
uncausedness of existence of 
(ahetuka-ditthi), of the Inefficacy of 
Action (akiriya-ditthi), and Nihilism 
(natthika-ditthi). It is opposite to 
sammaditthi, q.v. Apannaka Sutta, 
Majjhima Nikaya (II). It is mentioned 
in the Tikapattana as a name of 
akusalakammapatha (unwholesome 
courses of action) e.g. Niyata- 
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micchaditthi matughatakammassa. 
(p.168) 

NIYATA-PUGGALA (Skt. Niyata- 
pudgala), *person with a fixed 
destiny', may be either one who has 
committed one of the five ‘heinous 
deeds', with immediate result' 
(anantarika-kamma, q.v.) or one who 
follows *wrong views with fixed 
destiny’ (niyata micchaditthi) or one 
who has reached one of the stages of 
holiness (ariya-puggala). About the 
latter cf. the frequent passage : "Those 
disciples in whom the 3 Fetters (of 
personality-belief, sceptical doubt and 
attachment to mere rules and ritual, 
see. samyojana) have vanished, they 
all have entered thc stream, have for 
ever escaped states of woe, fixed is 
their destiny (niyata), assured their 
final enlightenment”. (Milinda pafiha, 
P. 193, Tikapatthana, p.168). 


NIYATI-SANGATI-BHAVA i.e., the 
doctrine of fatalism. This doctrine was 
advocated by the famous titthiya and 
Ajivika teacher Makkhali Gosala 
(Maskari Gosala) who upheld the view 
that a being’s suffering or happiness 
does not depend upon any cause or 
condition. A being is helpless, he can 
neither help himself nor others, and he 
cannot attain perfection (vimutti) by 
exertion. He must transmigrate from 
one existence to another, and it is only 
after repeated existences that he will 
attain emancipation (suddhi). The 
successive existences of a being 
including the periods and types of 
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existences are unalterably fixed 
(niyata). The several existences of a 
being may be compared to a ball of 
yarn unwinding itself, the ultimate end 
ofthe yarn being the suddhi or vimutti, 
i.e., end of existence of a being (for 
details see Samafifia-phala sutta). In 
every existence a being is endowed 
with certain characteristics (sahgati- 
bhava) peculiar to the particular form 
of existence without any reference to 
his past deeds just as fire is hot, ice cold 
(Dr. B. M. Barua, History of Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p.312). 
In the Majjhima Nikaya this doctrine 
is described as ahetakaditthi and 
akiriya diffhi, while in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (I. p.287) it is said to be a 
doctrine which denies kamma (deed), 
kriya (action) and viriya (energy). Dr. 
Barua says that in view of Makkhali 
Gosala, there are infinite gradations of 
existence and each type of existence is 
eternal (Barua, ibid, p.306). The Pali 
word for the different type ofexistence 
is chalabhijatiyo (q.v.) which means 
six types of human beings. 


These fatalists, dccording to 
Buddhists, have no hope of 
delivarance. Like the followers of 
other teachers, they are liable to evil 
deeds. They belong to abrahma- 
cariyavasas (those who lead impure 
lives) and are found of eulogising 


themselves and disparaging others 


(N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
Vol. I. pp.36-37). 


NIYAMA : the ‘fixedness of Law’ 
regarding all things. Paficaniyama is 
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a commentarial term, signifying the 
‘five-fold for Lawfulness or ‘natural 
order that governs (1) temperature, 
seasond and other physical events 
(utu-niyama), (2) the plant life (bija- 
niyama), (3) karma (kamma-niyama), 
(4) the mind (citta-niyama), e.g. the 
lawful sequence of the function of 
consciousness (see vififiana-kicca) in 
the process of cognition, (5) certain 
events connected with the Dhamma 
(dhamma-niyama e.g. the typical 
events occurring in the lives of the 
Buddhas. 


NIRAYA : lit. ‘the downward-path’, the 
nether or infernal world, usually 
translated by ‘hell’, is one of the four 
lower courses of existence (apaya). 
The Buddhists are well aware that on 
account of the universal sway of 
impermanence a life in hell, just as in 
heaven, cannot last eternally, but will, 
after exhaustion of the karma, which 
has caused the respective form of 
rebirth, necessarily be followed again 
by a new death and new rebirth, 
according to the stored up karma. See 
PED. 


NIRUTTEPAT ISAMBHIDA: The 
‘Analytical knowledge of Language’, 
is one of the four patisambhida (q.v.). 


NIRODHA-SAM APATTI (Skt. Niro- 
dha-samprapti), attainment of 
extinction, cessation also called safifia- 
vedayita-nirodha, i.e., extinction of 
feeling and perception, isthe temporary 
suspension of all consciousness and 
mental activity, the highest and ninth 
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jhana stage, following immediately 
upon the semi-consciousness state 
called ‘Sphere ofneither perception nor 
non-perception'. The absolutely 
necessary pre-conditions to its 
attainments are said to be perfect 
mastery ofall eightabsorptions (jhàna) 
as well as the previous attainment 


Anagami or Arahatship. 


According to the Visuddhimagga 
(XXIII) the entering into this state, i.e., 
Nirodha-samapatti, takes place in the 
following way : by means of mental 
tranquillity (samatha) and insight 
(vipassana) one has to pass through 
all the eight absorptions, one after the 
other upto Sphere of neither- 
perception, nor non-perception, the 
eighth absorption and then one has to 
bring this state to an end. If, namely, 
according to the Visuddhimagga, the 
disciple (anagami or arahat) passes 
through the absorption (jhana) merely 
by means of tranquillity, i.e., 
concentration, he will only attain the 
Sphere of neither perception nor non- 
perception (neva-safifia- 
nasajifiayatana) and then come to a 
standstill, if on the other hand, he 
proceeds with insight (pafifia), he will 
reach the fruition (phala) of anagami 
or arahatship. He, however, who by 
means of both faculties, has risen from 
absorption to absorption and, having 
made the necessary preparations, 
brings the Sphere of neither perception 
nor non-perception to an end such one 
reaches the state of extinction. Whilst 
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the disciple is passing the eight 
absoprtions, he each time emerges 
from the absorption attained, and 
regards with his insight all the mental 
phenomena constituting that special 
absorption as impermanent, miserable 
and impersonal (anicca-dukkha- 
anatta). Then he again enters the next- 
higher absorption, and thus, after each 
absorption practising insight, he at last 
reaches the state of neither-perception 
nor non-perception and thereafter the 
full extinction. This state, according 
to commentary, may last for seven 
days or even longer. Immediately at 
the rising from this state, however, 
there arises in the anagami the fruition 
of anagamiship (anagamiphala) in the 
arahat the fruition of arahatship 
(arahattaphala). 


With regard to the difference 
existing between the monk abiding in 
this state of extinction on the one 
hand, and a dead person on the other 
hand, Buddha says in the Cull-vedalla 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 


In him who is dead and whose life 
has come to an end, the bodily (in and 
outbreathing), verbal thought 
conception and discursive thinking 
and mental function have become 
suspended and come to standstill, life 
is exhausted, the vital heat 
extinguished, the faculties are 
destroyed. (Nyana-tiloka, Pudenis! 
Dictionary, p.108). 


NIRODHANUPASSANA : ‘Contemp- 
lation of Extinction', is one of the 
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eighteen chief kinds of Insight 
(vipassana. q.v.) meditation. 


NIRMANAKAYA : human body of 
Buddha. See Trikaya, q.v. 


NISSAYA, foundation. The two wrong 
foundations of morality are craving 
(tanha-nissaya) and views (ditthi 
nissaya). Hence there are two wrong 
bases of morality : morality based on 
craving (tanhanissita-sila), and 
morality based on views (ditthi- 
nissita-si la). 

‘Based on craving’, is that kind of 
morality which has come about by the 
desire for a happy existence, e.g. ‘O 
that by this morality I might become a 
godlike or heavenly being’, Anguttara 
N. IV 353. ‘Based on views, is that 
morality which has been induced by 
the view that through the observation 
of certain moral rules purification may 
be attained’. (Visuddhimagga, p.7) 
NISSAYA-PACCAYA (Skt. Nisraya- 
pratyaya), i.e., Dependence condition 
in co-relation, is one of the twenty- 
four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 

It is the dependable factor, 
implying dependence or support as 
causal relation. Buddhaghosa defines 
— “That which renders service as a 
support is called the dependable or 
supporting factor" (ahitthanakarena 
nissayakarena ca upakarako dhammo 
nissaya-paccayo — 
Atthakatha, p.74). The Patthana 
explains it thus —yamrupam nissaya 


Patthana 
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manodhatu ca mano-vififianadhatu ca 
vattanti, tamrupam manodhatuya ca 
mano-vififian-dhatu ca tam 
sampayuttakanam ca dhamma-nam 
nissayapaccayena paccayo-l'atthana I. 
p.7, i.e., “That material state by 
depending on which mind-element 
and mind-consciousness-element 
arise, in the dependent cause of mind- 
element and mind-consciousness- 
element and states associated with 
them." The four mental aggregates 
(nàma), for instance, stand to one 
another as a supporting factor. The eye 
as a sense-organ (cakkhayatana) 
serves as a support to the visual 
cognition (cakkhu-vififianadhatu), the 
ear as a sense-organ (sotayatana) 
serves as a support to the auditory 
condition and so on. 


NISSARANA-PAHANA: (‘overcoming 
by escape’, is one of the five kinds of 
overcoming (pahana, q.v.). 


NITATTHA-DHAMMA (Skt. Nitartha- 
dharma), a ‘doctrine with evident 
meaning, contrasted with a doctrine 
with a meaning to be inferred’ 
(neyyatthadhamma, q.v.) See. also 
paramattha, q.v. | 


NILA-KASINA (Skt. Nila-Kytsna), i.e., 
blue colour as an object of meditation 
(kammatfthana, q.v.). 


To induce concentration of mind, 
a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on blue colour. It may be of 
blue flowers or a blue piece or a blue 
colour-element (vanna-dhatu), e.g. a 
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blue gem. It may be specially prepared 
by filling a basket upto the brim with 
blue flowers in such a way so that the 
pollens or stalk may not be seen. The 
basket should be covered by a piece 
of blue cloth in such a way that the 
mouth of the basket is to appear like 
the surface of a drum. It should be 
surrounded by a band of a different 
colour. Then the adept is to 
concentrate his mind on the blue 
colour avoiding the other marks 
(lakkhanas) of the flowers and 
develop the uggaha-nimitta (acquired 
image), i.e., unsteady and unclear 
image, which arises when the mind 
has reached a weak degree of 
concentration and then develop the 
patibhaga nimitta (counter image) i.e., 
an entirely clear and immovable image 
arising at a higher degree of 
concentration (Visuddhimagga, pp. 
172-173). 


NIVARANA (Bsk. Nivarana, Skt. 
Nivarana) i.e., an obstacle, hindrance, 
obstruction to a religious life, applied 
to obstacles in an ethical sense and 
usually enumerated or reformed to in 
set of five (paficanivarana), namely, 
kamacchanda i.e., sensuous desire, in 
some passages abhijjha i.e., greed 
occurs in place of kamacchanda, 
vyapada, i.e., ill-will; thinamiddha 
(Skt. styanamiddha), i.e., sloth and 
torpor; uddhacca-kukkucca (Skt. 
auddhatya-kaukrtya), i.e., flurry and 
restlessness; and vicikiccha (Skt. 
vicikitsa), i.e., sceptical doubt (Digha 
Nikaya, I.pp. 73; 246; II 83, 300). 
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Regarding the suspension and 
removal of five hindrances on entering 
the first stage of trance (pathama- 
jhana) the stereotyped Sutta texts run 
thus : 


He (the Bhikku) has cast away 
sensuous desire (kamacchanda) or 
greed (abhijjha); he dwells with a 
heart free from sensuous desire or 
greed; from desire he cleanses heart 
(abhijjhaya attam parisodheti). He has 
cast away ill-will or malice (vyapada); 
he dwells with a heart free from ill- 
will; cherishing love and compassion 
towards all living beings (byapada- 
padosam pahaya, abyapannacitto 
viharati sabbapana - bhutahitanu- 
kampi); he cleanses his mind, free 
from ill-will. 


He has cast away sloth and torpor 
(thina-middha); he dwells free from 
sloth and torpor; conscious of light, 
i.e., susceptible to sight or insight; 
with watchfulness and alert mind 
(aloka-safifii sato - sampajano); he 
cleanses his mind from sloth and 
torpor. 


He has cast away worry and 
restlessness; dwells free from worry 
and restlessness, with mind 
undisturbed and internally full of 
peace (anu-ddhato viharati ajjhattam 
vupasanta-citto) and cleanses his 
mind from worry and restlessness. 


He has cast away sceptical doubt; 
dwells free from doubt having full 
confidence in what is good (tinnavici- 
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kiccho viharati akathankathi) and 
cleanses his mind from doubt. 


He has put aside these five 
hindrances and paralysing the mental 
impurities with knowledge and being 
secluded from sensual inclinations 
and unwholesome (bad) thoughts he 
enters into first stage of meditation, 
then second, third and fourth. 


According to Ariguttara Nikaya 
(Vol. IV p.458), after paralysing these 
five hindrances one should cultivate 
the four application of mindfulness 
(Imesam paficannam nivaranam 
cattaro satipatthana bhavetabba). 


NEKKHAMMA (Skt. Naiskramya), 
‘freedom from sensual lust’, 
renunciation. Though apparently from 
nir + kram, to go forth (into the 
homeless state of a monk), this term 
is in the Pali texts nevertheless used 
as if it were derived from kama, lust, 
and always as an antonym to kama. It 
is one of the perfections (parami). 
Nekkhamma (safkappa), thought free 
from lust, or thought of renunciation, 
is one of the three kinds of right 
thoughts (samma-sankappa), the 2nd 
link of the noble eight-fold path, its 
antonym being kama-sarikappa, 
lustful thought. 

NEYYA (Skt. Neya), ‘requiring 
guidance’, is said of a person who 
through advice and questioning, 
through wise consideration and 
through frequenting noble-minded 
friends, having intercourse with them, 
associating with them, gradually 
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comes to penetrate the truth. Netti, 
p.125; Pugglapafifiatty p.4) 
NEYYATTHA-DHAMMA (Skt. Neyar- 
tha dharma), a ‘teaching the meaning 
of which is implicit, or has to be 
inferred’ as contrasted with a 
‘teaching with an explicit or evident 
meaning’ (nitattha-dhamma). In 
Anguttara Nikaya (I. p.60) it is said : 
*Whoso declares a sutta with an 
implicit meaning as a sutta with 
explicit meaning (and conversely), 
such a one makes a false statement 
with regard to the Blessed one” - See 
paramattha, q.v. 


NEVASANNA NASANNAYATANA (Skt. 
Naivasanjfia-na-asamjfiayatana), i.e., 
sphere of neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness, see Aruppa, q.v. 


NEVA-SEKHA-N'ASEKHA (Skt. 
Naiva-faikga-na-afaifksa) ‘Neither in 
training nor beyond training' i.e., 
neither learner nor master. Thus is 
called the worldling (puthujjana; q.v.) 
for he is neither pursuing the three fold 
training (sikkha, q.v.) in morality, 
mental culture and wisdom, on the 
level ofthe first three Paths of sanctity, 
nor has he Completed his training as 
an Arahat. | 


NESAJJIKANGA (Skt. Naisadyi- 
kanga) i.e., The sitting-man’s practice. 
This is one of the thirteen rigorous 
ascetic practices (dhutatiga, q.v.) 
adopted by a section of monks in early 
Buddhism. It signifies that the practice 
is of spending nights sitting and not 
lying; of three parts of night (yàmas), 
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one may be spent in walking 
(cankamana). 


Buddhaghosa says : The sitting- 
man’s practice is observed with one 
of the following statements : I refuse 
lying down or I undertake the sitter’s 
practice. The sitter can get up in any 
one of the three watches of night and 
walk up and down; for lying down is 
the only posture not allowed. These 
are the advantages of this practice. The 
cutting off of mental bondage 
described as, “He lives in devoted to 
the pleasure of lying down, the 
pleasure of lying on one’s side or of 
turning from side to side, the pleasure 
of torpor (seyyasukhampassasukkham 
middhasukham anuyutto viharati 
vuttassa cetaso vinibandhassa upa- 
cchedanam), fitness for application to 
all subjects of meditation (sabbaka- 
mmatthananuyogasappayata), 


satisfied state of the posture (pasadika- - 


iriyapathata), agreeableness for 
strenuous effort (viriyarambha- 
nukulata) and development of right 


attainment (sammapatipattiya 
anubruhanam) Visuddhimagga. p.79. 
P 


PAMSUKULIKANGAM (Skt. Pam- 
gukulika figa), the practice of wearing 
robes made of refuse-rags collected 
from dust heaps of streets. 


This is a rigorous ascetic practice 
(dhutanga, q.v.) adopted by some of 
the Buddhist monks in early period not 
as compulsory but voluntarily to avoid 
luxury in dress but in order to live a 
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simple life as they thought that this 
sort of life would be convenient for 
self-culture which ultimately would 
lead to attainment of Nibbana. 
Buddhaghosa explains the term 
pamsukulikahgam thus, by refusing 
the robes given by the householders, 
the upholders of this practice use rags, 
namely, burning-ground rag (sosa- 
nikam), shop rag (papanikam), street 
rag (rathiyacolam), rubbish heap-rag 
(sarikaracolam), child-birth-rag—a 
cloth thrown away after wiping the 
impurities of the womb at child-birth 
(sothiyam), bath-rag (nahanacolam), 
bathing-place rag (titthaco]am), after 
return-rag (gatapaccha gatam) is a 
cloth, which men, on their return from 
the burning ground throw away after 
bath, partially burnt rag 
(aggidaddham), rags bitten by cattle 
(go), white ants (upacika), mice 
(undura), torn at the side 
(antacchinnam) and at the end 
(dasacchinnam), etc. 


There are three grades of ragman: 
strict (ukkattho), moderate (majjhimo) 
and soft (mudu). Of them he who 
picks up a rag thrown away in the 
burning ground is strict man. He picks 
up arag left by someone is a moderate 
man and he who accepts a rag placed 
at his feet by a monk is a soft man. 


There are advantages : The State 
of his having behaved in accordance 
with the spiritual guidance of his 
superior; his establishment in the first 
order of noble ones (ariyavamsa). 
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PAKATI-UPANISSAYA-PACCAYA (Skt. 
Prakyti-upanisraya-pratyaya), the 
natural dependable factor in causal 
relation. It is a variety of upanissaya- 
paccaya which is a type of relation in 
which the relating thing serves as a 
sufficing condition for the arising of 
the related thing (paccayuppan- 
nadhamma) : Upánissaya represents 
that which arises with powerful 
reflection. So the reflective and 
retrospective kind of powerful and 
dependable factor is known as 
Upanissaya-paccaya. According to 
Buddhaghosa Nissaya and Upanissaya 
paccayas differ in degree only and not 
in kind, the second being only an 
intensified form of the first. The 
Upanissaya paccaya is of three kinds 
according to supporting factor, 
namely, Arammana (objective), 
Anantara (contiguous) and Pakati 
(natural) upanissaya paccaya. After 
making gifts, taking precepts and 
observing the uposatha day when a 
person reflects on their meritorious 
actions with faith, the reflecting 
thought arises in him depending on 
those actions contemplated as object. 
This is Arammana-Upanissaya- 
paccaya. The previous good deeds 
stand as the sufficing supporting 
factors in relation to the good deeds 
that are done afterwards (purima 
purima kusala dhamma pacchima- 
nam pacchimanam kusalanam 
dhammanam upanissaya. 


PACCAYA (Skt. Pratyaya), i.e., causal 
relation. 
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The Theravada Buddhist 
philosophy represents two systems of 
relations (paccaya) between two 
objects or mental factors (dhammas), 
the first, the arising and ceasing of 
object according to law of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppadanaya) 
which leads us to think of a relation 
between cause and effect. 
Paticcasamuppada (Skt. Pratitya- 
samutpada), interpreted as a causal 
genesis or a law of sequence : 
‘imasmim sati idam hoti, imassa 
uppada idam uppajjati,' i.e., if this 
happens, that comes to be, comprising 
twelve links, namely, avijja paccaya 
samkhara (conditioned by ignorance 
is the thought construction or 
impression), sankharapaccaya 
vififianam (conditioned by impression 
is the consciousness), etc., offers us 
simply a mode of description of how 
things happen in time. The Paticcasa- 
muppadanaya has been enumerated 
and explained in the Sutta Pitaka while 
twenty-four kinds of paccayas have 
been developed in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, especially in the Patthana. 


The book of Patthana is to deal 
with the paccayas or relations. Every 
relation involves two fold concepts of 
the relating factor or cause (paccaya- 
dhamma) and the related factor or 
effects (paccayauppanna-dhamma). 
Etemologically a paccaya is defined 
by Buddhaghosa thus - “On account 
of this, something else comes to be 
(Paticca etasma eti ti paccayo- 
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Visuddhimagga, p.450; Patthana Attha 
p.71). Sumangala defines it : paticca 
phalam eti etasma ti paccayo-thus 
includes the term phalam (effect or 
fruit) in the definition (J.P.T.S., 1915- 
16, p.27). It is also called a causal 
factor. It comes into operation not by 
any direct evidence or notice 
(appacca-kkhaya nam vattati ti attho). 
According to this definition that which 
is of service to another thing either for 
its occurring or for its persistence is 
called the paccaya or causal factor to 
the other thing. In other words that 
which renders service in this or that 
way is the paccaya to another thing to 
which service rendered (upakaro 
lakkhano or  upakaratthena- 
Visuddhimagga p.450;). The words 
paccaya, karana, hetu, nidana, 
sambhava, pabhava, etc. are different 
only as verbal expression, but they are 
the same in meaning (paccaya hetu 
karanam nidanam sambhavo pabhavo 
ti adi atthato ekam vyafíjanato 
nanam—Visuddhimagga, p.450). In 
the Paccayuddesa of the Patthana 
the twenty-four forms of relations 
(paccayas) are enumerated as 
follows :- 


l. Hetu-paccaya, i.e., root condition 
in relation 


2. Arammana-paccaya, i.e., object 
condition 


3. Adhipati-paccaya, i.e., dominance 
condition 


.10. 


11. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Anantara-paccaya, i.e., contiguity 


Samanantara-paccaya, i.e., 
continued contiguity 
Sahajata-paccaya, i.e., co- 


nascence or 
condition 


simultaneity 


Afifiamafifia paccaya, i.e., 
mutuality condition 

Nissaya paccaya, i.e., support 
condition 


Upanissaya-paccaya, i.e., 
sufficing condition 
Purejata-paccaya, i.e., pre- 


existence condition 


Pacchajata-paccaya, i.e., post- 
existence condition 


. Asevana paccaya, i.e., repetition 


or frequency condition 


. Kamma paccaya, i.e., action 


condition 


. Vipaka paccaya, i.e., result or 


effect condition 


. Ahara-paccaya, i.e., food or 


nutrition condition 

Indriya paccaya, 1.e., faculty 
condition 

Jhana-paccaya, 1.e., meditation 
condition 


Magga-paccaya, i.e., path 
condition 
Sampayutta-paccaya, 1:8: 


association condition 
Vippayutta-paccaya, ic. 


dissociation condition 
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21. Atthi-paccaya, i.e., presence 
condition 


22. Natthi-paccaya, i.e., absence 
condition 

23. Vigata-paccaya, i.e., disappear- 
ance condition 


24. Avigata-paccaya, i.e., non- 


disappearance condition. 


PACCAYA-SANNISSITA-SILA (Skt. 
Pratyayasamnisritagila), morality 
consisting in the wise use of the 
monk's requisites, 1.e., morality with 
regard to the four requisites 
(paccayasinnissita-sila). It consists 
therein that the monk is guided by the 
right mental attitude when making use 
of the four requisites, robes (civaram), 
almsfood (pindapatam), dwelling 
(senasanam) and medicine 
(bhesajjam). “Wisely reflecting he 
makes use of his robes merely to 
protect himself against cold and heat, 
etc. Wisely reflecting he makes use of 
his almsfood merely as protection and 
support to his body. Wisely reflecting 
he makes use of his dwelling merely 
to keep off the dangers of weather and 
to enjoy solitude. Wisely reflecting he 
makes use of the necessary medicines, 
merely to suppress feelings of sickness 
that arise, and to reach perfect from 
suffering”. Buddhaghosa in his 
Visuddhimagga (p.308) gives a 
detailed exposition of these four kinds 
of requisites. 


“After dealing with the likely 
transgressions that a monk may 
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commit in course of his daily life, 
Buddhaghosa dilates on what should 
be the aims and objects of monks in 
wearing robes, accepting alms for 
food, using seats and beds, or seeking 
medicines. In short, he means that the 
whole attention of the monk should 
be fixed on his goal and remain 
unmindful of his worldly necessities 
except so far as these are required to 
keep him up for reaching the goal" (N. 
Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. 

I, p.206). . | 


PACCAVEKKHANA-NANA (Skt. 
Pratyaveksanajfiana), i.e., retro- 
spective knowledge. 


It refers to the recollected mental 
image obtained in concentration, or to 
any inner experience just passed, as 
for instance, an absorption (jhana) or 
any supramundane path, or fruition of 
the path, etc. (ariya-puggala q.v.) 


Buddhaghosa says in the Visuddhi- 
magga (p.676) “At the end of 
fruitional consciousness (phalapari- 
yosane), consciousness (cittam) sinks 
into the subconscious stream of 
existence (bhavanga-sota). Then, 
breaking off the stream of existence, 
mental advertence (manodvara- 
vajjana) arises at the mind-door for the 
purpose of retrospecting the (just 
passed) path-moment. Now, as soon 
as this stage has passed, seven 
moments of impulsive consciousness 
(javana citta), one after the other, flash 
up while retrospecting path. After they 
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again have sunk into the subconscious 
stream, there arise, for the purpose of 
retrospecting the fruition of the path, 
the moments of advertence and 
impulsion, during whose arising the 
monk is- retrospecting the path, 


retrospecting the fruition, 
retrospecting the abandoned 
defilement (pahinakilese), 


retrospecting the still remaining 
defilements — (avasitthakilesc), 
retrospecting Nibbana as object. He 
thinks : 


“This blessing I have attained” 


“This and that defilement still 
remains in me". 


*The object have I beheld in my 
mind". 
PACCAVEKKHANA-SUDDHI (Skt. 
Pratyavekganga-Suddhi), i.e., purity of 
reflection. It is a name for wise 
consideration in using the four 
requisites (paccaya) allowed to the 
monk, viz., robes (civara), food 
(pindapata), dwelling (senasana) and 
medicine (bhesajja). see sila. 


PACCEKABUDDHA (Skt. Pratyeka- 
buddha), i.e., an 'independently 
enlightened one' or separately or 
individually (pacceka) enlightened 
one. 


This is a term for an Arahat (perfect 
and holy person) who has realised 
Nibbana without having heard the 
Buddha's doctrine from others. He 
comprehends the four noble truths 
(cattari — ariyasaccani, q.v.) 
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individually, independent of any 
teacher, by his own effort. He has, 
however, not the capacity to proclaim 
the doctrine effectively to others, and 
therefore does not become a ‘Teacher 
of gods and man’ (sattha 
devamanussanam), a perfect Buddha 
(samma sambu-ddha). 


Paccekabuddhas are described as 
thrifty of speech, cherishing solitude. 
According to tradition they do not 
arise while the teaching of a Perfect 
Buddha is known but for achieving 
their rank after many aeons of effort, 
have to utter an aspiration before a 
Perfect Buddha. In the Mahapari- 
nibbana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
and the Anguttara Nikaya (I. p.77) 
they are said to be worthy of the tope 
(stupa). The Isigili Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (III) mentions 
names of Pacceka Buddhas. The Culla 
Niddesa ascribes to individual 
Paccekabuddha the verses of the 
Khaggavisana Sutta of the Suttanipata 
and the Nidhikhanda Sutta of the 
Khuddakapatha calls their 
enlightenment as ‘paccekabodhi’. 


PACCHAJATA-PACCAYA (Skt. Pascat- 
jatapratyaya), i.e., post-existence 
condition in co-relation, 1s one of the 
twenty-four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana and other Abhidhamma 
manuals. 


It is the post-existent or posterior 
factor implying post-existence or 
posteriority as a causal relation. It is 
so called because it comes into 
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existence only when the object, event 
or thought to which it relates itself, 
reaches the static stage of its 
development. Thus the Pacchajata- 
paccaya is a type of relation in which 
the relating thing (paccayadhamma) 
appears later and the related thing 
(paccayuppanna-dhamma) appears 
before it. Buddhaghosa defines it — 
Purejatanam upattambhakatthena 
upakarako arupa-dhammo paccha- 
jatapaccayo, i.e., “The psychical 
factors render service to the material 
(physical) aggregate originated before 
hand by way of maintaining their 
continuity (Patthana Attha-katha, 
p.76). The Patthana (I, p.8) explains 
it — Pacchajata cittacetasika dhamma 
purejatassa — imassa  kayassa 
pacchajata-paccayena paccayo, i.e., 
“The post-existent states of mind and 
mental concomitants are in the causal 
relation of post-existence to this pre- 
existence body". For example, middle 
rain and final rain are the factors of 
posterior to a crop grown at the 
beginning of the rains. Later mental 
happenings (consciousness, etc.) may 
causally relate themselves to earlier 
corporeal qualities as posterior causal 
factors. 


PANCADVARAVINNANA (Skt. Pafica- 
dvara-vijfiana), five sense door- 
sensations, viz., eye door 
consciousness  (cakkhudvara- 
vififiana), ear-door-consciousness 
(sotadvara-vififiana), nose-door- 
consciousness (ghanadvara-vififiana), 
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tongue-door-consciousness 
(Givhadvara-vififiana) and body-door- 
consciousness (kayadvara-vififiana). 
These are the most simple states of 
consciousness being pure sensations. 


PANCA-DVARAVAJJANA (Skt. 
Pancadvaravarjana, advertence or 
paying attention to the five sense- 
doors.) 


Advertence of the mind towards 
the object, forms the first stage in the 
process of consciousness. If an object 
of five physical senses, viz. eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and body, is concerned, 


it is called ‘five-door-advertence’ 


(pafica-dvaravajjana); in case of a 
mental object, mind-door-advertence 
(mano-dvaravajjana). Visuddhimagga 
pp.408, 413. 


PANCA-VOKARA-BHAVA, five-group 
existence is a name for existence in 
the sensuous sphere (kamavacara or 
kamaloka) or in the Form sphere or 
Fine-material sphere (rupaloka or 
rupavacara) or, since all the five 
groups of existence (paficakkhandha) 
are found there. 


In the immaterial world or sphere 
(arupa-loka or arüpavacara), however, 
only the four mental groups, namely, 
feeling (vedana), perception (safifia), 
mental formations (sahkhara) and 
cosnciousness (vififiana) are found 
(catuvokara-bhava), the corporeality 
e.g. (rüpa) being absent there and, in 
the existence of unconscious being 
(asafifiasatta) as they possess only one 
group, i.e., corporeality (eka-vokara 
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bhava). The Pali technical term 
‘vokara’ (pafica, catu, eka) synonim- 
ous with khandha, i.e., constituent of 


being occurs in the Abhidhamma 


Pitaka texts and some commentaries 
(Kathavathu, p.261; Vibhanga, p.137; 
Tika-Pafthana pp. 32, 36; Visuddhi- 
magga p.572; Khuddakapatha Attha- 
katha, p.245; Suttanipata Atthakatha 
pp.19, 158). 


PANCASILA (Skt. Pajicagila), a set of 
five precepts prescribed to be followed 
by the lay devotees, male (upasaka) 
and female (upasika). These five 
precepts (paficasila) are nothing but 
five moral rules and are chanted by 
laities or devoted house holders in 
their daily life (niccasila) or on 
Occasions such as marriage ceremony, 
relative's death, etc. following monk's 
chanting. The five precepts 
(paficasila) are all negative by nature 
i.e. all are abstainings (veramani) from 
five kinds of misconducts unsuitable 
and disallow-able for the Buddhist lay 
devotees. These are abstinences from 
(1) taking life, i.e., from killing living 
beings (Panatipata veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyami); (2) from 
taking what is not given, i.e., theft 
(Adinadana veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami); (3) from sexual 
misconduct, i.e., illegal sexual 
intercourse (kamesu micchacara); 
(4) from telling lies, i.e., false speech 
(musavada veramani); and (5) from 
any state of indolence due to the use 
of intoxicants, i.e., from being 
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intoxicated by taking liquor (sura- 
mereya-majja pamadatthana 
veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami), 
cf. Atiguttara III pp.209f. 


PANCINDRIYA, i.e., active faculty or 
force. The group of five indriyas 
(paficindriya) out of total twenty-two 
indriyas form the fourth category of 
the Bodhipakkhiyadhammas. The five 
indriyas are as follows :- 


(1) SADDHINDRIYA (Saddha indriya), 
i.e., dominant or active faculty or 
factor of faith. © 


In this practice an adept is required 
to develop firm faith in the Buddha as 
the fully enlightened (Samma- 
sambuddho), wise (vijjacaranasam- 
panno), world-knower (lokavidu), the 
excellent guide of men and gods 
(anuttara purisadammasarathi sattha 
devamanussanam), Buddha, the 
blessed one; firm faith in the doctrine 
(dhamma), well preached by the Lord 
(svakkhato), actual (sanditthiko), not 
time-bound (akaliko), to come and see 
i.e. to be examined by oneself 
(ehipassiko), leading to Nibbana 
(opanayiko) and to be experienced by 
the wise (paccattam veditabbo 
vifiiuhi) and also firm faith in the 
Order of monks (Sangha). By this 
practice doubt (vicikiccha) about 
Buddha, dhamma and sangha is 
removed. 


(2) VIRIYINDRIYA (Virtya+indriya, 
Skt. Viryendriya), i.e., dominant 
functioning faculty or factor of energy. 
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In this practice an adept is required 
to be highly energetic and exerting for 
eradicating evil thoughts, acquiring 
merits and preserving and developing 
the acquired merits and good thoughts. 
It is same as sammappadhana or 
samma-vayama. 


(3) SATINDRIYA (Satit+indriya, Skt. 
Smrtindriya), ite., the functioning 
faculty of memory or mindfulness. In 
this practice an adept should possess 
good memory to be able to remember 
acts done, or words uttered long ago 
by the exercise of this faculty, the 
adept is also required to practice the 
four satipatthanas. 


(4) SAMADHINDRIYA (Samadhi+ 
indriya), i.e. dominant faculty of 
concentration. By this practice an 
adept is able to bring about 
concentration of thoughts and he rises 
higher and higher in meditations. It is 
the same as the practice of the four 
stages of meditations (jhanas or 
dhyanas). 


(5) PANNINDRIYA (Pajifia+indriya, 
Skt. Prajfiendriya), i.e., the dominant 
faculty of intellect or wisdom. In this 
practice the adept applies his intellect 
and becomes aware of what he is 
coming within his knowledge and 
what he should do away with. 


Its main function is to make the 
adept realise the four noble truths, 
suffering (dukkha), cause or origin of 
suffering (dukkha-samudaya), 
cessation of suffering (dukkha- 
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nirodha) and the path leading to 
removal of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodhaga mini-patipada). 


PANNATTIVADA (Skt. Prajfiapti- 
vada) 


It is one of the Buddhist schools 
belonging to the Maha sanghika school 
which seceded from the original 
Theravada after the Second Buddhist 
Council. In course of time the 
Mahasanghika school was divided 
into two sub-sects, Gokulikas and 
Ekavyohara and from the Gokulikas 
again two sub-sects appeared, namely 
Bahussataka (Bahusrutiya) and 
Pafifiattivada. Therefore, the Pafifiatti- 
vada, according to the Pali tradition, 
originated directly from the Gokuli- 
kas (Dipavamsa, Ch.v). 


According to Vinitadeva and the 
text Bhiksuarsagrapariprccha the 
Prajfiaptivada came into being from 
the Mahasarighika school. But Acarya 
Paramartha tells us that this sect 
appeared some time after the Bahu- 
frutiyas, and distinguished themselves 
as Bahusrutiya vibhajjavadins. 


Regarding special doctrines of the 
Prajfiaptivadins (Samadhirajasutra, 
p.78) Vasumitra remarks that they 
agreed mainly with the Maha- 
sanghikas (i.e. later Mahasanghikas). 
They held in addition the following 
opinions :- 

i) Skandhas and dubkhas are not 
concomitant; ii) The twelve ayatanas 
namely, cakkhu (eye), sota (ear), 
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ghana, jivha, kaya, rupa (visible 
objects) saddas, gandha, rasa, photth, 
abba, dhammayatana, iii) Either 
attainment of aryamarga or marana 
(death) was due to karma (action) and 
there could be no retrogression after 
the attainment of aryamarga. 
According to the Prajfiaptivadins 
karma is the hetu (cause) of 
vipakaphala. The main difference 
between the Prajiia-ptivadins and the 
Bahuérutiyas is that the former partly 
like the Mahayanists held view that 
Buddha's Teaching as embodied in the 
Pitaka should be distinguished as 
nominal (Prajfiapti), real 
(paramartha), conventional (samvrti) 
and causal (hetuphala). This school as 
against the Bahusrutiyas, agreed more 
with the views of the Mahasanghikas 
than with those of the Sarvastivadins 
(Paul Demieville, L’Origin sects 
bouddiques, in Melanges chinois et 
bouddhiques, Vol-I, 1931, pp.49-50). 


PANNA (Skt. Prajfia), wisdom, 
knowledge, insight, understanding. It 
comprises a very wide field and 
occupies the most important place in 
Buddhism. It is often said that in 
pafina “Buddhism offered its own 
solution of highest riddle of the 
universe and wanted its followers to 
comprehend its new view point” 
(N.Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
Vol. I. p.201). Therefore in the third 
division known as Intuitive Wisdom 
(pafifíia) of the noble Eight-fold Path 
includes whatever is perfect or right 
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understanding (sammaditthi) and 
whatever is perfect thought (samma- 
sankappa) (Majjhima Nikaya I. p.30) : 
Ya ca  Ásammaditthi yoca 
sammasarnkappo, ime dhamma 
pannakkhandha saügahità. This 
insight brings about four stages of 
holiness and realisation of Nibbana, 
the state of deliverance which consists 
in the penetration of the 
impermanency (anicca), misery 
(dukkha) and impersonality or 
unsubstantiality (anatta) of forms of 
existence. Pañña or wisdom has often 
been praised thus : Chief among all is 
morality, but the person who has 
attained wisdom is supreme, because 
among gods and human beings he is 
regarded as both good and wise (Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, Vol. II. p.271). It is stated 
that the seeing by the mind of the 
objects as they are, is known as 
wisdom (yatha bhutananadassanam). 
But without perfect concentration 
(samma -sama dhi) no development of 
pafifia is possible. So in the Nikayas 
(e.g. Samyutta Nikaya II, Anguttara 
N.I. pp.216, II. 106), Vimuttimagga, 
Visuddhimagga and elsewhere (e.g. 
Itivuttaka, p.50) discussions on the 
sila, samadhi (or citta) and pafifia have 
been made in gradation. 


“Pañña is the understanding which 
comprises the investigation of truth" 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, II. p.68). 
The attainment of truth, therefore, is 
its salient characteristic; investigation 
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is its function; non-delusion is its 
manifestation and the four truths are 
its near causes. But according to 
Buddhaghosa, understanding (pafifia) 
possesses the characteristic of 
penetrating into the true nature of 
states; it has the function of dispelling 
the darkness of bewilderment which 
covers the true nature of states; it has 
the manifestation of not being 
bewildered, while concentration is its 
proximate cause (Path of Purity, 
p.501). There are various kinds of 
understanding (pafifía). It is found that 
understanding is of one through its 
characteristics of penetrating into the 
true nature of states. It is again of two 
kinds, namely, (a) worldly (lokiya) 
and transcendental (lokuttara), 
(b) accompanied by cankers (sasava) 
and without cankers (anasava), (c) by 
way of fixing mental and material 
qualities, (d) connected with joy and 
with even-mindedness, (e) belonging 
to the planes discernment and culture" 
(D.Barua, An Analytical Study of 
Four Nikayas, p.162). Further 
‘understanding or knowledge (pafifia) 
is of three kinds with regard to the 
condition of its arising, namely 
(a) knowledge based on thinking 
(cintamaya-pafifia), (D) knowledge 
based on learn-ining (sutamayapafifia 


and (c) knowledge based on mental . 


development (bhavanamaya-pafifía, 
Digh X Nikaya, II. p.219, 
Sumarigalavilasini, III. p.1002). 
Buddhaghosa says “‘Based on 
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thinking' is that knowledge or 
understanding which one has acquired 
through one's own thinking, without 
having learnt it from others. ‘Based 
on learning' is that knowledge which 
one has heard from others, and thus 
acquired through learning. ‘Based on 
mental development’ is that 
knowledge which one has acquired 
through mental development in this or 
that way (bhavanamaya-pafifia) and 
which has reached the stage of full 
concentration" (appana-sam adhi, 
Visuddhimagga, Ch. XIV). There are 
various kinds of Pafifia : Pafifia which 
is skill in profit (ayakosallam), i.e., 
the understanding or knowledge of 
putting away the demeritorious states 
and cultivating the meritorious, skill 
on loss (apayakosallam ), i.e., 
understanding of increasing the 
demeritorious states and putting away 
of meritorious states and skill in 
means (upayakosallam), i.e., the 
pafifia of all means of success (Digha 
Nikaya; III. p.220; Sumangalavilasini, 
III. p.1005), pafifia that accumulates 
(acaya), that does not accumulate 
(apacaya) and neither accumulates nor 
does not accumulate (neva acaya na 
apacaya), sekhapafifia, asekha-pafifia 
and neva sekha nasekha pafifia (Digha 
N. III. p.219). 


Wisdom (pafifia) is also of four 
types, namely, knowledge which is 
produced by one's own kamma or 
action (kammassakatam fianam), 
knowledge that conforms to the truth 
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(saccanalomikafianam), knowledge 
which is connected with the four Paths 
(maggasamangissaíiagam) and know- 
ledge which is connected with four 
Fruits (phalasamangissa fianam, 
Vibhafga, p.328). For other varieties 
of knowledge (fianan) see D.K. Barua, 
An Analytical Study of Four Nikayas, 
pp. 164 f. 


The advantages of pana are 
followings : (i) it makes prominent the 
morals; (ii) it leads to the jhana- 
heights; (iii) it helps one to attain the 
Holy-Path; (iv) it shows the great 
fruition of sanctity; (v) it is the eye of 
things being supreme; (vi) it breaks 
heresy; (vii) it offers excellence to a 
person; (viii) it roots out the brood 
evils which are known as craving, 
hatred, ignorance, birth and death (The 
path of Freedom (Tr. Vimuttimagga), 
p.230). 


A wisdom (pafifia) is one of the 
five mental faculties (pafifiindriya) and 
five powers (pafifia bala), one of the 
ten perfections (pafifia-parami) and 
one of three kinds training in higher 


du) we 


wisdom (adhipafifiasikkha). 


PANNA-VIMUTTI (Skt. Prajiia- 
vimukti), deliverance through wisdom 
(or understanding). The term pania- 
vimutti signifies, according to 
commentary to the Arguttara Nikaya 
(III p.165) the wisdom associated with 
the Fruition of Holiness (arahatta- 
phala). In the Puggalapajifiatti (p.14) 
and similarly in the Majjhima N II 
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(Kitagiri Sutta) it is said : "A monk 
(bhikkhu) may not have reached in his 
own person the eight liberations or 
deliverance (attha vimokkha) but 
through his wisdom the cankers have 
come to extinction in him. Such a 
person is called wisdom-liberated 


wee 


(pafifia-vimutta). 


The term panfiavimutti is often 
linked with ceto-vimutti, q.v. i.e. 
deliverance of mind. 


PANNIDRIYA (Paüüa-indriya, Skt. 
Prajfiendriya), (spiritual) faculty of 
wisdom, "intelligence, comprising all 
the higher faculties of cognition, 
intellect as conversant with general 
truths" (PED), dominant faculty of 
intellect or wisdom. It means right 
understanding as a guiding principle. 
Panna directly views the things 
perfectly. It enters into the nature of 
reality and unfolds the truth as 


.everything ts impermanent (anicca), 


subject to suffering (dukkha) and 
unsubstantial or soulless (anatta). It 
cuts the layers of ignorance and sheds 
the light of wisdom. The man, having 
such a light of wisdom, views the 
things as they really are (yathabhuta). 
Such pañña, when acts as guiding 
principle, is called pafifiindriya. It is 
one of the practices included in the 
indriya, q.v. See Bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma, q.v. 


PATICCASAMUPPADA (Skt. Pratitya- 
samutpada), causal genesis, law of 
dependent origination, law of 
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causation. The derivative meaning of 
pratitya-samutpàda is thus : pratitya 
` (prati+i+tya) means after reaching 
(prapya) or depending on (apeksya), 
‘sama’ means proper and utpada 
means arising and the combined 
meaning is ‘dependent origination’. 
Paticcasamuppada is the basic concept 
of Buddhism on which the teachings 
of Buddha and the Buddhist thought 
evolved. It is regarded as the unique 
contribution of Buddha to the 
philosophical thoughts of India. The 
law of dependent origination 
(paticasa-muppada) is the doctrine of 
conditionality of all physical and 
psychical phenomena, a doctrine 
which together with those of 
impersonality (anattà), and 
impermanency (anicca) forms the 
indispensable condition for the real 
understanding and realization of the 
teaching of Buddha. It reveals the 
conditionality and dependent nature of 
that uninterrupted flux of physical and 
psychical phenomena of existence 
conventionally called the ego, man, 
animal, etc. 


In the Ariyapariyesana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I), Buddha tells us 
that the noble quest which had 
inspired him to pass from home to 
homeless state of a searcher of truth 
led him to a two-fold discovery, viz. 
(1) that of idappaccayata paticcasa- 
muppada, i.e., “causal uprising by way 
of condition’ which is deep (gam- 
bhira), difficult to see (duddaso), 
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difficult to understand (duranubodho), 
tranquil (santo), excellent (anuttaro), 
beyond dialectic (atakkavacaro), 
subtle (nipuno) and intelligible to the 
learned (panditavedaniyo) and (2) the 
truth of Nibbana (Skt. Nirvaga) which 
is tranquillising of all mental and 
physical constituted objects (sabba- 
sagkharasamatho), abandoning of all 
attachment (sabbupadhi-patini- 
ssaggo), destruction of craving 
(tanhakkhayo), dispassion (virago) 
and stopping (nirodho). According to 
Vinaya Mahavagga and the Bodhi 
Sutta of the Udana, Buddha 
discovered the law of dependent 
origination in the night in which he 
attained full enlightenment (bodhi). 
After his mind had become fully 
emancipated he struck upon the truth 
underlying the appearance of the 
phenomenal universe. He then 
formulated the causal series 
(paticcasamuppada) in direct order 
(anuloma), e.g. avijja-paccaya 
sankhara, sankharapaccaya viiifia- 
nam, etc. which explained how being 
of the world originated and become 
subject ta, sufferings on account of 
impermanence and again on the 
contrary order (patiloma) or order of 
cessassion, e.g., avijjaya yeva 
asesaviraga nirodha vififiananirodho, 
etc. how by elimination of each of 
causal series the repeated existences 
of a being and its consequent 
sufferings could be brought to end 
leading to the attainment of Nibbana. 
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The causal law (paticcasamu- 
ppada) establishes the fact that the 
origination and disappearance i.e, 
repeated existence of a being 
associated with sufferings depend on 
causes (hetu) and condition (pratyaya- 
Pali paccaya) and not on the God, the 
creator, not on an eternal substance 
like Prakyti, not on eternally existing 
atoms or ions (anu paramanu), not on 
an unchangeable and imperishable 
soul (Brahman or Atman), not on 
accidents without any cause and lastly 
not on an unalterably fixed series of 
existences (niyati). The paticcasa- 
muppada exposes the futility of 
speculations as to whether the world 
is eternal (Sasvata) or non-eternal 
(uccheda), whether it had a beginning 
(purvanta) or an end (aparanta), 
whether it was limited (antava) or 
unlimited (anantava). This law puts an 
end to the questions “What I was, what 
I am and what I shall be", i.e., any 
notion about the existence of a self and 
its continuity. Thus it counteracted all 
the philosophical thoughts prevalent 
in Buddha's times such as Vedanta, 
Sankhya, Nyaya-Vaisesika, Jaina or 
Ajivika. It established once for all the 
relentless law of cause and effect 
which operated in a being every 
moment (ksanika) and so the change 
in every worldly being is momentary, 
in other words, a living being, as also 
any worldly object, is in a state of 
continuous flux. In one moment again 
which almost inconceivable, there are 
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three sub-divisions, namely, origin 
(utpatti), continuity (sthiti) and decay 
(vyaya), hence it can well be imagined 
how quickly and incessantly this 
change takes place and this constant 
change clearly proves that there is 
nothing in it which could be grasped 
as an eternal substance. It is by the 
realisation of this fact that a being gets 
rid of all worldly attachment and its 
mind becomes completely 
emancipated and remains no more 
subject to rebirth. It then reaches the 
state called Nibbana which is 
absolutely uncaused and uncondi- 
tioned (apratityasamutpanna) 
comparable only to Aka£a (open 
space). As Akaéa is obtained easily 
without any exertion by the removal 
of all obstructions like mountains, 
buildings, etc. so also Nirvana is to 
realize not by exertion but by 
removing the hindrances (nivaranas) 


which obstruct the freedom of mind 


like wrong view (miccha-ditthi), 
mental impurities (upakkilesa), etc. 
from viewing truth perfectly. Nirvana 
is not a state to be attained, but appears 
automatically to a person free from all 
false notions; sees the things as they 
are (yathabhutufianadassanam) and 
comprehends the law of causation 
(paticcasamuppada) which shows that 
things of the world have only a 
dependent origination and hence are 
impermanent (anicca) and sources of 
suffering (dukkha). This law has been 
utilised to show that all that is caused 
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and conditioned are without substance 
(anatta). It explains the fixed 
unchangeable and this conditioned 
(idappacccayata) nature of things as 
such it is key to the eternal truth. 


The comprehension of the law of 
dependent origination speaks of the 
conditionality of all physical and 
psychical phenomena of the world and 
so of cause of (dukkha samudaya) 
suffering and the cessation of suffering 
(dukkha-nirodha). So the compre- 
hension of this law is all that is needed 
to realise Nirvaga or the truth 
(doctrine) or to become a Buddha. 
Buddha himself has declared, “He 
who realises paticcasamuppada sees 
dhamma (truth), sees the 
paticcasamuppada (Mahahatthi- 
_padopama Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya, 
I. p. 191). This is further elaborated 
in the following statement:— 


Yo pratityasamutpadam pasgyati, so 
dharmam pasyati sa Buddham pa£yati 
(one who realises the law of dependent 
Origination visualises the truth. He 
who visualises the truth sees the 
Buddha). It is said in the Abhidharma- 
kogavyakhya (III. 41) : “It is truly said 
by Bhagavan Maitreya that the origin 
or non-origin or continuity of the 
Tathagata is the same (i.e., has no 
differences, with phenomenal objects, 
it is synonymous with continuity, 
natural law (dharmaniyamata), 
sameness (tathata), correctness, 
changelessness, with veracity, 
factness, irreversibility and non- 
delusiveness." 
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“Many scholars, who have dealt 
with this formula, have attempted to 
elicit from it. Buddha's theory of the 
origin of a being and some of them 
have actually drawn parallels between 
the links of the formula and causal 
series of the Samkhya (Kern, Manual 
of Buddhism, pp. 46 f.; Poussin, 
Theories des douze causes, p. vii. fn. 
2). Itis noteworthy that such attempts 
were also made in Buddhaghosa's 
time. Buddhaghosa has, however, 
pointed out that avijja, the first link 
of the chain, must not be regarded as 
similar to pakati (prak[ti) of the 
Pakativadine (Samkhya), because 
avijja is neither uncaused (akaranam) 
nor is it the primary cause (mUlakara- 
nam of the world. It owes its origin to 
impurities (asavas), Sammaditthi 
Sutta. The reason adduced by 
Buddhaghosa for its being made the 
first link in the chain is that Buddha 
used 'avijja' or bhavatanha for 
commencing (sisabhavam ) his 
discourses on topics which by their 
nature are without any beginning or 
end (vattakatha or anamatagga). It is 
apparent therefore that avijja need not 
necessarily be the first link in the chain 
of causation but that is one of the terms 
found suitable by the author of the 
formula to begin the chain. It could as 
well be commenced by bhavatanha 
(Visuddhimagga, p. 525). In the 
Samyutta Nikaya (II. pp. 101-3) and 
the Mahaniddesa (I. pp. 25-6), the 
formula starts with ‘ahara’ as the first 
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link. Hence, we see that the paticca- 
samuppada, is not meant to be 
explanation of the origin of the world 
but just a chain of instances to 
illustrate the law of idappaccayata 
(this conditioned nature, i.e., 
dependent origination) of things. 
Those scholars, who expected to find 
in it a key to the origin of the world, 
have been disappointed and 
condemned it as illogical and 
incongruous. The author of the 
formula could not anticipate that his 
arrangement of the illustrations in a 
series would give rise confusion". (N. 
Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism, pp. 208-9). The chain was 
not meant to demonstrate a line of 
evolution but only to show the relation 
between different aspects in individual 
life. All that is intended to demonstrate 
is that any two links of the chain of 
causation (paticcasamuppada) are 
related to each other in one or more 
of the twenty-four ways of causal 
relations (paccayas) stated in the 
Patthana, viz, hetu-paccaya (root- 
cause), arammana (objective cause), 
anantara (immediate cause), 
samanantara (contiguent cause), 
sahajata (co-existent), afifia-mafifia 
(reciprocal), nissaya-paccaya 
(supporting cause), upanissaya 
(sufficing condition), purejata paccaya 
(pre-existent cause), pacchajata (post- 
existent), A sevana-paccaya 
(repetition or frequency condition), 
kamma-paccaya (action condition), 
vipaka-paccaya (result or effect 
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condition), ahara-paccaya (nutrition 
condition), indriya-paccaya (faculty 
condition), jhana-paccaya (meditation 
condition), magga-paccaya (path- 
condition), sampayutta-paccaya 
(association condition), vippayutta- 
paccaya (dissociation condition), 
atthi-paccaya (presence condition), 
natthipaccaya (absence condition), 
Vigata-paccaya (disappearance 
condition) and avigata-paccaya (non- 
disappearance condition). It is in one 
or more of these relations that the two 
consecutive links of the chain are 
related to each other, e.g. vififiana is 
related to namarupa as afifiamafifa; 
jati is related to jara-marana as 
purejata and upanissaya and so forth. 
The law implies that any two links 
should be taken up for reconsideration 
for realising the idappaccayata of 
worldly things (N. Dutt, Early 
Monastic Buddhism, I. pp. 266-67). 


Buddhaghosa, Vasubandhu and the 
authors of the sutra and Abhidharma 
treatises have explained in detail all 
the links of the chain of causal 
formula, which runs thus :— 


Avijjapaccaya sankhara, through 
the ignorance are conditioned 
sankharas i.e. the rebirth-producing 
vilitions (cetana) or karma- 
formations; Sankhara-paccaya 
viifianam i.e., through the karma- 
formations in past life is conditioned 
consciousness in the present; 
Vififlana-paccaya nama-rupam, 
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through consciousness are 
conditioned mental and physical 
phenomena (nama-rupa), i.e., that 
which makes up our socalled 
individual existence; Namarupa- 
paccaya salayatanam, “through the 
mental and physical phenomena are 
conditioned the six bases" 
(sa|ayatana), i.e., the five physical 
sense-organs, and consciousness as 
the sixth; Sa|ayatana-paccaya phasso, 
"through the six bases is conditioned 
(sensorial mental) contact"; Phassa- 
paccaya vedana, “through the contact 
is conditioned feeling”; Vedana- 
paccaya tanha, “through feeling is 
conditioned craving"; Tanha-paccaya 
upadanam, "through craving is 
conditioned clinging"; Upadana- 
paccaya bhavo, "through clinging is 
conditioned the process of becoming, 
consisting in the active and the passive 
life-process, i.e., the rebirth-producing 
karma-process" (kammabhava) and as 
its result, the rebirth-process (uppatti- 
bhava); Bhava-paccaya jati, “through 
(rebirth-producing karma) process of 
becoming is conditioned rebirth”; Jati- 
paccaya jara-maranam sokaparideva- 
dukkhadomana-ssupayasa sambha- 
vanti, “through rebirth are conditioned 
old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief and despair". Thus arises 
this whole mass of suffering again in 
future (Evametassa kevalassa dukkha- 
kkhandhassa samudayo hoti). This is 


called the dependent origination (ayam 


vuccati paticcasamuppado 
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Visuddhi-maggo, p. 440). The usual 
general expression of origination is : 
Imasmim sati idam hoti, imassa 
uppada idam uppajjati, i.e., “When 
this exists, that comes to be, with the 
arising of this that arises’’. “This 
indeed is known as the original 
formulation (adinaya) of 
paticcasamuppada conceived as the 
fundamental law or mode of 
happening in the process of thesis." 


Again in the reverse order, from the 
utter fading away and stopping of this 
very ignorance comes the stopping of 
habitual tendencies of karma- 
formations, (sankhara), from the 
stopping of habitual tendencies the 
stopping of consciousness (vififiana); 
from the stopping or cessation of 
consciousness the stopping of psycho- 
physicality  (Avijjaya  tveva 
aseSaviraga-nirodha sankhara- 
nirodho, sankhara-nirodha, 
vififiananirodho; vififiana-nirodha 
na maru panirodho) and so forth upto 
from the stopping of birth, old age and 
dying, grief, sorrow and lamentation, 
suffering, dejection and despair are 
stopped. Such is, the stopping of this 
entire mass of suffering (jatinirodha 
jaramaranam soka —parideva dukkha 
domanassaupayasa nirujjhanti. Evam 
etassa dukkha-khhandhassa nirodho 
hoti). The usual general expression of 
cessation is : Imasmim asati idam na 
hoti, imassa nirodhà idam nirujjhati, 
i.e., When this does not exist that does 
not come to be, with the cessation of 
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this that ceases, namely, with utter 
cessation of ignorance, or dependent 
on ignorance, volitional formation 
(sahkhara) is stopped, etc. 


The general law of happening in 
terms of. temporal sequence 
(tabbhava-tabbhavita-Abhidhamma 
attha-Sameaha, VIII; Atthasalini p. 60: 
assa bhavena bhavo) with its causal 
implication is sought to be illustrated 
by a causal scheme of life exhibiting 
the twelve successive stages in the 
process of genesis (paticcasamu- 
ppada) each denoted by single term, 
anga or nidana, is explained thus : 


(1) AVIJJA (Skt. Avidya) i.e., 
ignorance, unknowing, synonymous 
with delusion (moha), is the primary 
root of all evil and suffering in the 
world, obstructing man's mental eyes 
and preventing him from seeing the 
true nature of thing. 


Avijja, etymologically means lack of 
true knowledge. It debars a person from 
taking a true view of worldly things. 


Avijja makes a person see 
happiness in misery, good in evil, 
impermanent as permanent, the 
impure as pure and the unreal as real 
and so forth and vice versa. The usual 
meaning of attributed to in the 
Nikayas is non-comprehension of the 
four noble-truths (ariyasaccas), e.g. in 
the Sammadifthi Sutta of Majjhima 
Nikaya (I) it is said : 

“Whatever is not-knowing @iifiana) 
in regard to suffering (dukkha), cause 
of suffering (dukkhasamudaya), 
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cessasion of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodha) and not-knowing in regard to 
the path leading to the stopping of 
suffering (dukkha nirodha-gamini- 
patipada or ariya-a{thangika-magga). 
Ignorance is the cause of mental 
formations (avijja paccaya sankhara). 
Avijja is not the first link in the causal 
chain; “from the uprising of the 
cankers (asava) is the uprising of 
ignorance, from the stopping of the 
cankers is the stopping of ignorance" 
(asavasamudaya avijjasamudayo 
asava-nirodha avijjanirodho) and 
again “from the uprising of ignorance 
is the uprising of cankers, from the 
stopping of ignorance is the stopping 
of cankers" (avijja samudaya asava- 
samudayo avijja-nirodha asava- 
nirodho-ibid, p. 55). The Majjhima 
Nikaya Atthakatha (I. 223) says : 
"Here the cankers of sense-pleasure 
(kamasava) and becoming 
(bhavasava) are through co-nascence 
(sahajatapaccaya), the causes 
(conditions) of ignorance" and again, 
ignorance is the cause, through co- 
nascence, of the cankers of sense- 
pleasure and becoming". 


In the positive sense of the term 
ignorance (avijja) is the foundation of 
all life-affirming actions, of all evil 
and suffering, therefore it stands in the 
formula of a Dependent Origination. 


(2) SANKHARA (Skt. Samskira), term 
conveys various meanings such as 
impressions, formation, karma- 
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formation, rebirth-producing 
volitional formations. 


Sankhara is meant the impressions 
or traces left in the mind by taking 
wrong view of things due to ignorance 
(avijja). On account of the lack of true 
knowledge, a person has the 
impression to act rightly or wrongly. 
In other words the impressions left on 
the mind or volitional karma 
formations lead one to perform deeds 
which are (i) meritorious 
(pufiiabhisankhara) such as offering 
of gifts, observance of moral precepts, 
etc. which cause rebirth in heaven to 
enjoy happy life, (ii) sinful deeds 
(apufifiabhisankhara) such as killing, 
stealing, etc. which cause rebirth in 
hells to suffer and (iii) neutral deeds 
(anefijabhi-sankhara), i.e., neither 
meritorious nor sinful such as beliefs 
in eternalism (sassata) and annihila- 
tionism (uccheda) which cause rebirth 
in the formless sphere (arupaloka). 
These three kinds of deeds may be 
physical (kayika), verbal (vacisari- 
khara), mental (cittasankhara- 
Sammaditthi Sutta). Again, the 
impressions or karma-formations 
(sarikhara) may be limited or 
unlimited, high or low, right or wrong, 
definite or indefinite. “When it is said 
that avijjà is the paccaya of sahkhara 
(avijja sankharanam paccaya), it is 
meant that avijja the ground (thiti) of 
the origin of the saükharas, is the 
ground of their movement, of the 
instrument through which they stand 
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(nimittatthiti), of their ayuhana 
(conglomeration), of their 
interconnection, of their intelligibility, 
of their conjoint arising, of their 
function as cause and of their function, 
as the ground with reference to those 
which are determined by them. Avijja 
in all these nine ways is the ground of 
sankhara both in the past and in the 
future, though avijja itself is 
determined in its turn by other grounds 
(Patisambhidamagga, I. p. 50); 
Majjhima Nikaà ya, I. 67: sahkhara..... 
avijjanidana avijjasamudaya avijja- 
jatika avijjapabhava, S. Dasgupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, 
p. 93). 


Sarkhara in the sense of karma- 
formations through ignorance (avijja) 
are meant karmically wholesome and 
unwholesome volitions (cetana) or 
volitional activities, i.e., karma. As 
concerns the unwholesome (akusala) 
karma-formations associated with 
greed (lobha), hate (dosa) or delusion 
(moha), these are always and in all 
circumstances, conditioned through 
the simultaneous ignorance 
inseparably associated therewith. 
Thus, ignorance is for the 
unwholesome karma-formations, a 
condition (paccaya) by way of 
conascence or simultaneity (sahajata 
paccaya), association (sampayutta- 
paccaya), presence (atthi-paccaya), 
etc. Ignorance further may be for them 
a condition by way of decisive support 
or inducement (upanissaya-paccaya), 
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if for instance, ignorance coupled 
with, induces a man to commit evil 
deeds such as killing, stealing, illegal 
sexual intercourse, etc. In these cases, 
therefore, ignorance is a 'natural 
decisive support' (pakati-upanissaya- 
paccaya). It also may become an 
indirect inducement by way of object 
(aramma-nupanissaya-paccaya) of 
our thinking. 


For the wholesome (kusala) karma- 
formations, ignorance can only be a 
condition by way of ‘decisive support’ 
(upanissaya), never by way of 
conascence (sahajata) etc. since 
wholesome consciousness at that very 
moment of course cannot be 
associated with any unwholesome 
phenomenon, such as ignorance. 
Ignorance is a ‘natural decisive 
support’, for example, if induced by 
ignorance and vanity. One exerts 
oneself to attain the absorptions, and 
finally, through perseverence, reaches 
those wholesome state of mind. 
Ignorance may also be for wholesome 
karma-formations a ‘decisive support’ 
by way of object (arammanupani- 
ssaya), if, for example, one reflects on 
ignorance as the root of all misery in 
the world, and thus finally attains 
insight and entrance into the path of 
holiness. 


Sankhara is used in various senses 
in Nikayas but seems to signify in the 
sequence of paticcasamuppada the 
conative factors making for rebirth- 
consciousness. 


(3) VINNANA (Skt. Vijüana), 
consciousness. By the statement 
sankhara-paccaya vififianam (Skt. 
sam skára-pratyayat-vijiianam) it is 
meant that through the karma- 
formations (in past life) is conditioned 
consciousness (in the present life). In 
other words sankharas, i.e., mental 
creations which remain firmly rooted 
in one's mind till the end of one's 
deeds performed through whole life 
or the karmic effects of past life shape 
the future of the reborn being. The 
present life commences with viiinana 
which according to the Abhidharma- 
kośa (III. 20) means that particular 
mental factor which causes rebirth 
(pafisandhi-vififiana (or citta), the 
thought with which a being reborn and 
the other mental states (vififianas) that 
follow the patisandhi-viniiana (or 
citta), which is the germ of 
consciousness of a being entering into 
mother's womb, upholding potentially 
the five elements of the body. This 
consciousness is compared to a stream 
of river which flows from one 
existence to another until existence 
ceases. Vififiana is sixfold, namely, 
visual consciousness (cakkhu- 
vififiana), auditory consciousness 
(sota-vififiana), olfactory conscious- 
ness (ghana-vififiana), gustatory 
consciousness (jivha vififiana), bodily 
consciousness (kaya-vifinana) and 
mental consciousness (mano-vififia a, 
Sammaditthi Sutta). 


(4) NAMA-RUPA (q.v.), mind and 
matter, mentality and corporeality. By 
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the statement, vifinana-paccaya 
namarupam (Skt. Vijiiana-pratyayat 
namaruparp) it is meant that through 
consciousness conditioned are 
mentality and corporeality. This 
proposition implies that without 
consciousness there can be no mental 
and physical process of existence. As 
already stated sankhara lead to the 
reappearance of patisandhi-vififiana 
and also other vififianas immediately 
succeeding it. It is around this vififiana 
the four khandhas cluster, forming a 
complete being with mind and matter 
called nama-rupa. Of these four 
khandhas, one is rupa (matter) and the 
other three, namely sania 
(perception), vedana (feeling) and 
sankhara (impressions or formations) 
which along with vififiana are 
collectively called nama. 
Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi-magga 
(p.558) derives nama from the root 
nam, to bend, and says safifia, vedana 
and sankhara are called nama, because 
they bend, direct the vififiana to the 
object (arammana). “Again mental 
states (nama) cannot remain without 
some objective support and so they 
need ru pa or material constituents of 


a being like flesh, blood, bone, etc. 


The mental resultants of previous 
existence therefore bring forth a new 
being which starts life in the womb, 
in a nascent form and is being fed and 
grown by the mother's blood." Nama- 
rupa cover the period of organic 
development, the development of the 
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foetus of the womb prior to the 
development of the six organs. 


According to the Sammaditthi 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya I, of 
nama-rupa, by mentality (nama) is to 
be understood the karma-resultant 
(vipaka), mental phenomena, such as 
feeling (vedana), perception (safifia), 


volition (cetana), sensory 
impingement (phassa) and 
reflectiveness or  advertence 


(manasikara), the last three, according 
to the Majjhima Nikaya Afthakatha 
(I. p.221), form the sankharas and by 
corporeality (rüpa) are meant the four 
great elements (mahabhuta) and 
material shape derived therefrom and 
both nama and rupa form psycho- 
physicality of a being. 


Mentality (nama) is always 
conditioned through consciousness; 
i.e., consciousness (vififiana) is for 
mentality (nàma), a condition by way 
of conascence (sahajata), mutuality 
(afifiamafifia), association (sampa- 
yutta), etc. since the four mental 
groups (khandhas) at all times form 
an inseparable unit. Consciousness 
(vififiana) is fd* corporeality (rupa) a 
condition by way of conascence only 
at the moment of conception, 
thereafter a condition by way of post- 
nascence (pacchajata-paccaya) and 
nutriment (ahara), i.e., as supports. 
The consciousness, arising afterwards, 
is a condition and support for the 
maintenance of this pre-arisen body. 
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(5) SALA YATANA (Skt. Sadayatana). 
six bases or spheres of sense-organs. 


Through mentality and corporeality 
are conditioned the six bases (nama- 
rupa-paccaya salayatanam) is meant 
that while remaining and growing in 
the womb the combination of mind 
and matter (nama-rupa) develops the 
organs of sense which for the lack of 
their respective spheres of 
action remain inactive. Salayatana 
denotes base or sphere of eye 
(cakkhayatana), i.e., field of 
sensitivity of eye; base or sphere of 
ear; (sotayatana), i.e., field of 
sensitivity of ear, base or sphere of 
nose (ghanayatana), i.e., field of 
sensitivity of nose; base or sphere of 
tongue (jivhayatana), i.e., field of 
sensitivity of tongue; base or sphere 
of body (kayayatana), i.e., field of 
sensitivity of body; and base or sphere 
of mind (manayatana), i.e., field of 
sensitivity of mind that is thinking. 
Manayatana is collective term for 
different kinds of sense-consciousness 
and mind-consciousness. According 
to Buddha-ghosa, rupa consisting of 
eleven elements takes its own course 
of evolution and is related salayatana 
as sahajata, afifiamafifia, nissaya, 
vippayutta, atthi and avigata, Nama 
also has the above relations with the 
distinction that it is sampayutta and 
not vippayutta paccaya and it is also a 
vipaka paccaya. But these two nama 
and rüpa must come together to be a 
paccaya of the six sense-organs and 
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not otherwise (Visuddhimagga, pp. 
562-564). 


(6) PHASSA (Skt. Spar£a), contact. By 
six-bases or spheres is conditioned 
contact (salayatana-paccaya phassa) 
and is meant that dependent on sixfold 
base arises contact. The salayatana 
stage is followed by the stage of spar 
a in which the organs of sense begins 
to function, bringing the individual 
into contact with the external world 
and enabling him to communicate 
with and feel interested in persons and 
things other than himself. There are 
six kinds of phassa (contact) as there 
arc six ayatanas, namely, eye-contact 
(cakkhu-samphassa) associated with 
eye-consciousness (cakkhu-vififiana), 
ear-contact (sota-samphasso) 
associated with ear-consciousness, 
nose-contact (ghana samphasso) 
associated with nose-consciousness, 
tongue-contact (jivha-samphasso) 
associated with tongue-consciousness, 
body-contact (kaya samphasso) 
associated with body-consciousness 
and mind-contact (manosamphasso) 
associated with mind-consciousness 
(mano-vififiana). According to 
Buddhaghosa, the ayatanas are related 
to phassa in six or nine ways and the 
phassa can also be subdivided like the 
vinfianas into thirty-two kinds 
(Visuddhimagga, pp. 565-566). 


(7) VEDANA, feeling through contact 
is conditioned feeling (phassa- 
paccaya vedana) and is meant that 
feeling is outcome of contact. In the 
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phassa stage the individual acquires 
potentiality for experiencing different 
feelings. There are six kinds of 
feelings (vedana) corresponding to the 
six sense-organs, namely, feeling born 
of eye associated with eye- 
consciousness (cakkhusamphassaja 
vedana), feeling born of ear associated 
with  ear-consciousness (sota 
samphassaja vedana), feeling born of 
nose associated with nose- 
consciousness (ghanasam-phassaja 
vedana), feeling born of tongue 
associated with tongue-consciousness 
(jivha samphassaja vedana), feeling 
born of body associated with body- 
consciousness (kayasamphassaja 
vedana) and feeling born of mind 
associated with mind-consciousness 
(manosam-phassaja vedana). Feeling 
may be pleasant, painful and neutral; 
vedana like vififiana may be 
subdivided into eighty-nine kinds. 
Visual perceptions (cakkhuppasada) 
and other perceptions are related to 
vedana in eight ways as conascence 
(sahajata), mutuality (afifiamafiia), 
support (nissaya), result (vipaka), non- 
disappearance  (avigata), etc. 
(Visuddhimagga p.567). 


(8) TANHA, (Skt. Trsna), craving. By 
feeling is conditioned craving (vedana 
paccaya tanha) and is meant that the 
vedana stage (feelings) prevails when 
the individual begins to experience 
certain feelings for an object, and it is 
followed by tanha (craving) when 
conceives the longing for the object 
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during its enjoyment (Abhidharma- 
koga, III 22-23). As there are tanha as 
the cause of suffering (dukkha- 
samudaya) is described that which is 
craving connected with again- 
becoming (ponobbhavika) accom- 
panied by delight and passion 
(nandiraga sahagata) and finding 
delight in this and that (tatratra- 
bhinandini). There are as many kinds 
of thirst or craving (tanha) as there are 
sources, i.e., six objects of sense- 
organs or doors of senses, namely, 
craving for form (rupatanha) or visual 
object, craving for sound (sadda- 
tanha), craving for smell or odour 
(gandha-tanha), craving for taste or 
taste-objects (rasatanha), craving for 
touch or bodily sensations 
(photthabbatanha) and craving for 
mind-object (dhammatanha). Each 
tanha may be of three kinds : 
(1) kamatanha, when the craving 
creates a desire for the objects 1s called 
craving for desires, i.e., when the 
tanha rouses a taste for the objects 
such as rupa, sadda, etc. it is called 
kama-tanha. (2) bhava-tanha, when 
the craving (tanh@) is associated with 
the belief that fhe world is eternally 
existing (sassata) and rouses an 
attachmen: for future existence, it is 
called craving for becoming 
(bhavatanha). (3) vibhava-tanha, 
when the craving is associated with 
the belief that there is annihilation, i.e., 
no after-life (uccheda) and one 
becomes regardless for this life, it is 
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called desire for non-becoming 
(vibhava-tanha). 

(9) UPADANA, clinging, grasping, 
strong attachment, intensified craving. 
The next stage of tanha is the upadana 
stage when the individual runs after 
the objects of enjoyment for obtaining 
them. Clinging (upadana), according 
to Visuddhimagga (Ch. XVII) is an 
intensified degree of craving (Tanha, 
q.v.). Thirst (tanha) of any kind leads 
to stronger attachment (tanha-paccaya 
upadanam) for the desired objects as 
also firm adherence to certain wrong 
views. It literally means strong desire 
to obtain objects not in one’s 
possession (chanda) and to retain and 
preserve the objects which are already 
in his possession. Upada na according 
to Sammaditthi Sutta is of four 
kinds : (1) Clinging for sensuality 
(Kamupadana) which is firm grasping 
or strong attachment for worldly 
objects; (2) clinging to wrong views 
(ditthupadana) which is adherence or 
firm belief in the doctrine that there is 
no good effect of gifts or sacrifices, 
or belief in any one of the 
indeterminable problems such as 
sassata or uccheda, anta or ananta, etc. 
as true; (3) clinging to rules and ritual 
(silabbatupadana) is the firm 
adherence to the belief that rituals or 
particular ascetic practices lead to 
liberation and (4) clinging to 
personality belief (attavadupadana) is 
the firm belief in the existence of a 
permanent soul and in its 
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identification with one of the five 
khandhas. 


(10) BHAVA, becoming, re-existence. 
Through clinging is conditioned the 
process of becoming (upadana- 
paccayabhavo) i.e., it is of distinct 
features, one is existence according to 
one's past deeds, called kammabhava 
or the wholesome and unwholesome 
active karma-paccayas of becoming, 
and other is the plane of existence 
wherein a being is reborn, called 
uppattibhava, i.e., rebirth-process by 
which is meant the several planes of 
existence, such as Kamabhava, 
Rupabhava and  Arupabhava 
(Sammaditthi Sutta). Uppattibhava 
may also be classified according to the 
number of khandhas, a being may 
possess, for example, kamabhava or 
ru pabhava have five khandhas while 
arupa and nevasanfa-nasaniia have 
only four and asafifía (without- 
perception) have one. This Kamma- 
bhava is regulated by the three kinds 
of saükhara, pufifia, apufina and 
anefija in their two grades low and 
high. Buddhaghosa points out that 
kamupa-dana leads to such actions 
which cause a being to be reborn in 
the kamabhava and so it can be 
described as kamma-bhava, other 
upadanas, namely, ditthi, silabbata 
and attavadupadàna make a person 
adhere to wrong views, and influenced 
by those views he performs actions 
which lead to existences in kamaloka 
and other worlds. According to 
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Vasubandhu, in the bhava stage the 
person begins to perform such deeds 
as may enable him to attain to the 
desired future state (Abhidharma- 
kofa, III, 23-24). 


(11) JATI, birth, rebirth. Through the 
rebirth-producing karma process of 
becoming is conditioned rebirth 
(bhava-paccaya jati) and through 
rebirth are conditioned (12) old age, 
death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair, is meant that the next life 
is denoted by the last two links, viz. 
rebirth (jati), old age and death (jara- 
marana, q.v.), sorrow, lamentation, etc. 
They do not actually represent any 
consecutive series but only indicate 
that the chain of causation restarts and 
so strictly speaking desire for jati 
(bhava) leads to consciousness of 
rebirth (patisandhi-vinifiana), which 
causes inception of another existence, 
followed by the inevitable 
consequences, old age, death, grief, 
lamentation, etc. Thus arises this 
whole mass of suffering again in the 
future. 


The Buddha has said in the 
Mahanidana Sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya “Profound, Ananda, is this 
Dependent Origination (paticcasa- 
muppada) and profound does it 
appear. It is through not 
understanding, not penetrating this 
law, that this world resembles a 
tangled ball of thread, a birds’ nest, a 
thicket of sedge or reed, and that man 
does not escape from the lower states 
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of existence, from the course of woe 
and suffering from round of rebirth.” 


In the opinion of Benimadhab 
Barua, “According to the Pali 
scholiast Dhammapala, whilst 
reflecting on the nature of reality the 
Blessed One got hold of the causal 
genesis in his mind (Udana 
Commentary, Siamese Ed. to the 
Bodhi Sutta. I : Bhagava Bodhi- 
rukkhamule dhamma sabhava- 
paccavekkhaga-vasena paticcasamu- 
ppadam manasakasi). This may be 
taken to mean that with Dhammapala 
pratitya-samutpada or causal genesis 
represents the true nature of reality. 
But in the words of Buddha, the term 
is applicable as much to the true nature 
of reality as intuited as to the true 
nature of reality as conceived and 
formulated; it is applicable to the same 
as presented, interpreted, expanded, 
elaborated, elucidated and applied. 


Pratitya-samutpada as intuited in 
its presentative character is otherwise 
known as paurana-dharmasthitita, and 
it stands for the ancient or eternal 
nature of reality which exists by its 
own right, independently of the advent 
of the Tatha gatas, independently of all 
modes knowing and all forms of 
thought-construction and rational 

interpretation. The same as conceived 
or formulated in its representative 
character is otherwise known as 
pratyatmadharmasthitita (Ref. 
Larikavatara Sutra, ed. B. Nanjio, pp. 
143-44); and it stands for the basic 
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concept of Buddhism and Buddhist 
thought as the unalterable cosmic law. 
The same as presented, interpreted, 
expounded, elaborated, elucidated and 
applied is known variously by the 
name of pratyayakaras (causal forms, 
Vibhanga, Ch. VI, where paccayakara 
is used as a substitute of paticca- 
samuppada), satya (truth), and the 
like, and all of them stand for the 
various architectonics of thought as 
well as the moral law. The ideas of 
life and action are set out in 
conformity with the truths as 
formulated and presented, the truths 
are formulated on the basis of the 
central concept, while the central 
concept has behind it the nature of 
reality as intuited or experienced. The 
Buddhist creed formula, ye dharmah 
hetu prabhavah, etc. applies to 
pratitya-samutpada as conceived, 
formulated, interpreted and applied. 
Pratityasamutpada as the essential 
nature of reality is characterized in 
Pali as the elementary datum of 
experience, the standing order of 
becoming (dhammafhitata), the way 
of happening of things (dhammaniya- 
mata), suchness, orderliness (tathata), 
uncontrariness (avitathata), unother- 
wiseness (afiajifiathata), background 
of relatedness (idapaccayata). It is 
further characterized in the 
Lankavatara Sutra and other 
Mahayana treatises by such predicates 
as vacuity (Sünyata). The same set of 
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predicates applies, mutatis mutandis, 
also to pratitya-samutpada as 
formulated, presented, interpreted and 
applied, though in a somewhat 
different sense (Visuddhi-magga, 


p.518)" — Basic Concept of 
Buddhism, Ceylon Lectures, 
pp.173-176. 


Pratityasamutpada (Pali Paticcasa- 
muppada) is identified with Dhamma, 
Buddha and Dhammata (Majjhima . 
Nikaya I. p. 192; Mülamadhyamaka 
Karika de Nagarjuna avec la 
Prasannapada, ed. de La Vallee 
Poussin, pp.2, 50; Vigrahavyavartani, 
verse 55). The Samyutta Nikaya (II. 
p.25) and Samyuktagama describe it 
as independent, selfsubsistent and 
eternal reality (Dharmadhatu, 
dharmanam dharmata). The 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins 
identified pratitya-samutpada with 
samskrtadharmas, i.e., constituted 
objects (Kathavatthu, VI. 2; 
Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu 
(trduit et annote par Lois de La Vallee 
Poussin, 1923-1925), vol. II; p.77, 
fn.1). 


The chief object of the formula of 
causation (Pratityasamutpada) is to 
establish that things of world have 
only a dependent origination and 
therefore are impermanent and full of 
suffering and without any 
substantiality (anitya, duhkha, 
anatma) except Nirvana and Akasa 
which are uncaused and uncondi- 
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tioned according to the view held by 
the Hinayanists who explain the 
formula as the fixed unchangeable and 
this conditioned (idappaccayata) 
nature of things; hence the formula is 
a key to the eternal truth, while it has 
been used by the Mahayanists to 
establish that the world being 
relatively existent is unreal like the 
objects seen in a dream. The 
Mahayanists highly appreciated the 
teachings conveyed by the Aryasatyas 
and the formula of causation (Pratitya- 
samutpada) but were not interested in 
this significance of them as their 
cardinal tenet was dharma- 
giinyata, i.e., non-existence of 
everything worldly. Therefore the 
Mahayana teachers like Nagarjuna 
and Santideva, Asariga and Vasu- 
bandhu have shown by forcible and 
illuminating arguments that they were 
justified in including the Aryasatyas 
and the twelve-linked Law of 
Causation in their doctrines. 


According to Nagarjuna, the 
realisation of Sünyata, which he has 
explained by stating its essentials 
(laksagas) as aparapratyaya, i.e., it 
cannot be imparted by one to another, 
danta, i.e., it has the nature of 
cessation, prapaficairaprapaficitam, 
i.e., itis inexpressible; nirvikalpa, i.e., 
unrealisable in concepts; ananartha, 
i.e., devoid of different meanings 
(Madhyamika - vrtti: 372-77), thus, 
the realisation of Stinyata brings about 
the complete cessation of all 
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prapancas (any idea and expression), 
and so it is said that the realisation of 
Sünyatà is the same as the realisation 
of Nirvana. Nagarjuna expressed his 
viewpoints by declaring the eight 
Nos : 


Anirodham anutpadam anucche- 
dam agvasatam, anekartham ananar- 
tham anagamam anirgamam, leading 
ultimately to the doctrine of Pratitya- 
samutpada of relative or dependent 
origination, which is first revelation 
of Buddha on attainment of 
enlightenment. So he continues his 
exposition of Sunyata by equating it 
with the pratityasamutpada, saying, 
yah pratityasamutpadah Sünyatam tam 
pracaksmahe, sa prajfiaptir upadaya 
pratipatsaiva madhyama, i.e., we say 
that dependent origination is SUnyata. 
It is in that sense that the path is 
middle. 


“The Lankavatara sutra (pp. 82- 
84) speaking of Pratityasamutpada, 
says that it is by comprehending that 
things originate through cause and 
condition that one can get rid of the 
misconception of taking non-existent 
things as existent and of assuming 
gradual or simultaneous origin of 
things. Then it explains as usual that 
the dependent origination happens in 
two ways, externally and internally, 
e.g. an earthen pot, butter, sprout, etc. 
originate through an external cause 
(hetu) and condition (pratyaya), while 
ignorance (avidya), desire (trsna), 
action (karma), etc. originate through 
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an internal cause and condition. The 
remarks of Yogacara writers indicate 
that the four truths and the causal-law 
of the Hinayanists belonging to the 
imagination (parikalpana) and not that 
of reality. Hence, what are real 
according to the Hinayanists, namely, 
the A ryasatyas and the Pratityasamut- 
pada, are unreal and matters of 
convention according to the Maha- 
yanists." (N. Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism, pp.205-237). 


PATINISSAGGANUPASSANA (Skt. 
Pratinihsarganupasyana), contemp- 
lation on abandonment. 


It is one of the eighteen kinds of 
insight (vipassana) and is connected 
with the sixteenth exercise of 
anapana-sati (q.v.). 


PATIPATTI (Skt. Pratipatti), way, 
method, conduct, practice, behaviour 
(PED). Patipatti in the sense of 
practice of the teaching (dhamma) is 
distinguished from the mere 
theoretical knowledge (pariyatti). 


PATIPADA (Skt. Pratipad), 1. road, 
path; for instance in dukkha- 
nirodhaga mini-patipada, the path 
leading to the extinction of suffering 
which is the fourth noble truth 1.e. 
Ariya Atthatgika Magga or majjhima- 
patipada, the middle path. 2. progress 
to deliverance as stated in the 
Anguttara Nikaya (II. p.151 f) which 
are as follows : (i) Painful progress 
with slow comprehension (dukkha 
patipada dandhabhififia) — some 


faculties 
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person possesses by nature excessive 
greed (tibbaragajatiko), excessive 
hate (dosa), excessive delusion 
(moha) and thereby often feels pain 
and sorrow (abhikkhanam ragajam 
dukkham patisam vedi) and also the 
five mental faculties (indriya), as faith 
(saddha), energy (viriya), mindfulness 
(sati), concentration (samadhi) and 
wisdom (pafifia), are dull in him; and 
by reason thereof he reaches only 
slowly the immediacy (anantariya) to 
the cessation of all cankers 
(indriyanam mudutta dandham 
anantariyam papunati asavanam 
khayaya). 


(ii) Painful with = quick 
comprehension (dukkha patipada 
khippa-bhififia). “Some person 
possesses by nature excessive greed, 
etc. but the five mental faculties are 
sharp in him, and by reason thereof 
he reaches quickly the immediacy to 
the cessation of all cankers (so imesam 
paficannam indriyanam adhimatta 
khippam 4nantariyam papunati 
asavanamkhayaya : Dhammasangani, 
p.176 f; The Expositor, Tr. of 
Atthasalini, I. 23; II. 291, 9317). 

(iii) Pleasant progress with slow 
comprehension (sukha patipada 
dandhabhififa). 


*Some person possesses by nature 
no excessive greed (na tibbaraga- 
jatiko), etc. but the five mental 
are dull in him 
(nabhikkhanam ragam dukkham 
domanassam patisamvedeti) and by 
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reason thereof he reaches slowly the 
immediacy to cessation of cankers. 


(iv) Pleasant progress with quick 
comprehension (sukha patipada 
khippabhinfia). 

Some person possesses by nature 
no excessive greed, etc. and the mental 
faculties are sharp in him, and by 
reason thereof he reaches quickly the 
immediacy to the cessation of all 
cankers (asavanam). 


PATIPADA-NA NADASSANA-VISU- 
DDHI (Skt. Pratipad-jfianadarsana- 
viguddhi), the purification of 
knowledge and vision of the path- 
progress, See Visuddhi, q.v. 


PATIBHAGA-NIMITTA (Skt. Prati- 
bhaga-nimitta), counter image 
obtained in meditation. It will appear 
in the mind of the contemplating 
person (adept) by successful practice 
of certain concentration exercises will 
appear the object of meditation as 
vividly as if seen by open eye. The 
preparatory image of object of the first 
attempts of concentration exercises 
that the adept makes is still unsteady 
and unclear image, which arises when 
the mind has reached a weak degree 
of concentration is called the acquired 
image (uggaha nimitta), an entirely 
clear and immovable image arising at 
a higher degree of concentration, is 
called the counter image (pafibhàga- 
nimitta). As soon as this image arises, 
the stage of access-concentration 
(upacara-samadhi) is reached 
(Visuddhimagga, p. 125) 
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PATIBHANA-PATISAMBHIDA, the 
analytical knowledge of ready wit. see 
Patisambhida, q.v. 


PATIVEDHA (B. Skt. Prativedha), lit, 
piercing, i.e., penetration, compre- 
hension, attainment, insight, 
knowledge (PED). Pativedha in the 
sense of penetration signifies the 
realization of the truth of the Dhamma, 
as distinguished from the mere 
acquisition of its wording (pariyatti), 
or the practice (patipatti) of it, in other 
words, realization as distinguished 
from theory and practice. 


PATISANKHANA-BALA (Skt. Prati- 
samkhyana-bala), power of reflection. 


The Buddha explains this kind of 
power (bala) in the Anguttara Nikaya 
(I.p. 52) thus : “What, O monks, is the 
power of reflection? if, O monks, 
someone thinks thus — “Bad conduct 
in deeds, words and thoughts verily 
bears bad fruits both in this life, as well 
as in the next life; and in consequence 
of this consideration, he abandons bad 
conduct in deeds, words and thoughts, 
follows good conduct, and keeps his 
heart pure, this, O monks, is the power 
of reflection" (Kayaduccaritassa, kho 
papako vipako ditthe eva dhamme 
abhisamparaya ca, vaciduccaritassa.... 
manoduccaritassa,... So iti patisar- 
khaya ka yaduccaritam pahaya 
ka yasucaritam bhaveti vaciduccari- 
tam pahaya.....). 
PATISANKHANUPASSANA (Skt. 
Pratisamkhyanupagyana), contemp- 
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lation of reflection or thoughtful 
analysis, is one of the eighteen chief 
kinds of insight meditation 
(vipassana, q.v.). 


PATISAN KH ANUPASSANA-NANA 
(Skt. Pratisamkhyanupasyana jfiana), 
knowledge consisting in reflective 
contemplation. 


It is one of the nine knowledges 
constituting the ‘purification of 
knowledge and vision of the path- 
progress (patipada-fianadassana- 
visuddhi, q.v.) and one of the eighteen 
chief kinds of insight (vipassana, q.v.). 


Meditation Reflecting contemp- 
lation (patisankhanupassana) is the 
repeated meditative discernment of 
the formation of existence, attributing 
to them the three characteristics of 
existence with the desire to find 
deliverance from all forms of 
existence. 


PATISANDHI-VINNANA (Skt. Pratisan- 
dhi-vijfiana), rebirth-linking 
consciousness. It is the first 
consciousness of a person at the 
moment of rebirth. In Buddhist 
psychology this patisandhi-vififiana is 
the first of the fourteen modes in 
which consciousness (vififiana) 
functions (Visuddhi-magga p.457). 
Out of these fourteen modes of 
consciousness patisandhi-vififiana 
along with cuticitta is regarded as 
specially important, because the 
remaining twelve modes of 
consciousness occur in the general 
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perceptive process of the mind 
whereas these two are concerned with 
the two modes of consciousness of 
rebirth and death respectively. This 
rebirth linking consciousness (Pali 
Patisandhi-vififiana) which sets the 
new life in motion in present 
existence, after, immediately 
following death-consciousness 
(cuticitta) of the last thought of the 
previous life. The patisandhi-vififiana 
is followed by the life-continuum 
(bhavariga-citta) which is also 
followed by another, and so on (Yani 
patisandhi-bhavan ga-avajjana- 
dassana-savana-ghayana-sayana- 
phusana-sampaticchana-santirana- 
votthapana-javana-tadarammana- 
cutivasena cuddasahi akarehi 
pavattanti). 


It may also be mentioned that all 
these viz. cuticitta, patisandhivififiana, 
bhavafiga-citta, etc. are nothing but 


successive phases of the continuous 


flow of samsaric consciousness 
(samvattanika-vififiar a) until 
attainment of the final release, 
arahantship. PATISAMBHIDA (Skt.: 
Pratisamvid), analytical knowledge or 
discrimination. It is of four kinds viz.: 


1) Attha patisam bhida, i.e., 
analytical knowledge of true meanings 
or with regard to the sense. Attha (Skt. 
artha Var to reach; results, meaning, 
purpose, true substance) designates, in 
short, the fruit (phala) ofa cause (hetu) 
for, since the fruit of a cause results 
from adhering to the cause, and is 
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reached and effected thereby, therefore 
it is called result (attha). In particular, 
however, five things are considered as 
attha, namely : everything dependent 
on conditions, Nibbana, the meaning 
of words, karma result and functional 
consciousness. When any one reflects 
on that meaning : any knowledge of 
his, falling within the category 
concerned with meaning (or result), 
is the analytical knowledge of 
meaning (attha-patisambhida, q.v.). 


2) Dhamma  patisambhida, 
analytical knowledge of Buddha’s 
Doctrine or Law. Dhamma (Skt. 
dharma, vVdhar, to bear; bearer, 
condition, law, phenomenon, thing), 
is, in short, a name for condition 
(paccaya)... In particular, however, 
five things are considered as dhamma, 
namely : every cause (hetu) producing 
a result, the Noble Path, the spoken 
word, karmically wholesome, 
karmically unwholesome. When 
anyone reflects on that law, any 
knowledge of his, falling with in the 
category concerned with law (or 
cause) is the analytical knowledge of 
law (dhamma patisambhida). 

3) Niruttipatisambhida (Skt. 
Nirukti pratisamvid), i.e., analytical 
knowledge of language, “the 
knowledge of languages concerning 
those things" means the language of 
corresponding to reality, and the 
unfailing mode of expression 
concerning the true meaning and 
the law.' 
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4) Patibhana patisambhida (Skt. 
Pratibhana pratisam vid), i.e: 
analytical knowledge about the 
(former) three kinds of knowledge. 
"Knowledge about the kinds of 
knowledges is that knowledge which 
has all knowledges as object and 
considers them. Or, the analytical 
knowledge of ready wit (patibhana) 
means the knowledge of above 
mention three kinds of knowledge in 
all their details, with objects, function, 
etc." Visuddhimagga, Ch. XIV; 
Vibhanga, XV; Nyanatiloka, Buddhist 
Dictionary, pp. 137-138. 


PATHAVIKASINA (Skt. Prthivi-krtsna), 
i.e., earth as a subject of meditation 
to induce concentration of mind. A 
beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on a piece of earth which 
may or may not be prepared for him, 
i.e., when he chooses a circular- 
shaped or square-shaped piece of 
earth, it is called prepared (kata) or 
when he chooses any piece of earth, it 
is called unprepared (akata). The 
particular attention should be given to 
the fact that the earth must be without 
any colour ag it.is likely to divert 
attention from the earth to its lakk- 
hanas, e.g. colour. It is, however, reco- 
mmended, that the earth should be of 
reddish-brown colour like that of 
dawn and taken, if possible, taken 
from the bed of the Ganges. In a sche- 
duled place the contemplating monk 
is to take his seat and try to concentrate 
his mind on pathavikasina, cogitating 
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all the while the evils of kama, the 
solace in overcoming it and the fact 
that great saints had obtained 
emancipation by means of such 
dhyanas, repeating constantly the term 
pathavi or any of its synonyms, mahi, 
medini, bhümi vasudha or vasun- 
dhara. The contemplating monk is to 
try to see with eyes shut the image of 
the pathavi (earth) inwardly with as 
vividness and distinctness as he was 
doing with his eyes open. As soon as 
this is accompli-shed the acquired 
image, (the uggaha-nimitta) is said to 
have come to stay (Visuddhimagga, 
p.125). He can go back to his place of 
residence, and cogitate on the nimitta 
acquired by him. He is now advised to 
use shoes to avoid wasting time in 
washing his feet and also a walking 
stick. But doing so, he gradually gets 
rid of five hind-rances (nivaragas) and 
the impurities (kilesa) like lobha, dosa, 
moha, etc. By this first attempt at 
concentration (upacarasamadhi), his 
mind becomes concentrated, and there 
appears in the mind patibhaganimitta, 
i.e., the image of the object of 
meditation, but now it is much clearer 
and brighter than the uggahanimitta. 
Then commences really the course of 
meditational practices commencing 
with upacara, appana and ending with 
catukka or paíficaka-jhana. 
PATHAVI-DHATU (Skt. Prthivi- 
dhatu), earth-element, solid or 
physical element. 


It is one of the four great elements 
(mahabhttas), others being water- 
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element (apo-dhatu), fire-element 
(Tejo-dhatu) and air-element (vayo- 
dhatu) which are basic qualities of 
form (rupa). 


They are cognizable through the 
sensations of pressure, touch, cold, 
heat, pain, etc. In the Visuddhimagga 
(XXI) the four elements are defined 
thus : “Whatever is characterised by 
hardness (thaddha-lakkhana) is the 
earth or solid element; by cohesion 
(abandhana) or fluidity, the water- 
element; heating (paripacana 
lakkhana) the fire or heat-element; by 
strengthening or supporting 
(vitthambhana lakkhana) the wind or 
motion element. All four are present 
in every material object, though in 
varying degrees of strength. If, for 
instance, the — earth-element 
predominates, the material object is 
called solid (Digha N, II. p. 14, 16; 
III. p. 37, Majjhima N, I. 320; 


Samyutta N; I. p. 113; Anguttara N. 


II. p. 50). 


PATHAVI-SANNA (Skt. Prthivi- 
samjfia), earth-consciousness, Angu- 
ttara N, IV p. 312. 


PATHAVI-SANNI (Skt. Prthivisamifii), 
conscious of the earth, Anguttara N.V. 
p.7. 
PANNATTI-SILA (Skt. Prajfiaptisila), 
prescribed moral precept. 

It is a name for the disciplinary 


rules of the monks, or layman, 
prescribed by the Buddha, as 
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distinguished natural or genuine 
(pakati-sila). 


PATTHANA (Skt. Prarthana), 
aspiration, (from prarth, meaning 
desire, wish, etc.), sometimes used to 
denote worldly desire or wish. As 
stated in the Maha Niddesa (I. pp. 316, 
337). Aspiration means thirst 
(patthana vuccati tanha). According 
to the Nettippakarana (p.27) the 
characteristic of aspiration is greed 
(patthana-lakkhano lobho). 


There are two kinds of patthana, 
high or noble aspiration and low 
aspiration. In the Bija Sutta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya (V. p. 213), the 
Buddha says that a person who is 
endowed with such as eight limbs of 
Ariya-atthangika-magga is able to 
make a pleasant (noble) aspiration. In 
the Avidurenidana of Jatakatthakatha, 
the aspiration (patthana) which was 
made by Sujata at the foot of the 
banyan tree in order to obtain a son, is 
regarded as noble aspiration. 


The term hina patthana (low 
aspiration) occurs in the Sam yutta 
Nikaya (II. p. 154) and the Aniguttara 
Nikaya (V.p. 212). 

PADA-PARAMA, one for whom the 
words are the utmost attainment or one 
whose highest attainment is the word. 


The Puggalapafifiatti (41) 
describes, “Whoever, though having 
learned much, speaking much, 
knowing many things by heart, and 
discoursing much, has not penetrated 
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the truth, such a man is called by that 
name.” ) 


PADHANA (Skt. Pradhana, Prahana), 
effort, striving, concentration or 
meditation (PED). The right efforts 
(Skt. Samyak pradhana) is equivalent 
to samma-vayama, q.v., forming the 
sixth stage of the Noble Eightfold path 
(Ariya af{thangika-magga). Padhana is 
of four kinds, viz. samvara-padhàna, 
pahana padhana, bhavana padhana 
and anurakkhana-padhana which form 
the constituent parts of sammapa- 
dhana under Bodhipakkhiyadhamma 
(q.v.), practices involving Buddhist 
mental culture are conducive to 
Nibbana (Digha N. III p.225). 


(1) SAMVARA-PADHANA i.e. effort or 
exertion consisting in the restraint of 
one's senses. It is said in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya (II. p. 16) “what now, O monk, 
is the effort to restrain perceiving a 
form (rupa), or a sound, or an odour, 
or a taste or a bodily contact or a 
mental impression, the monk neither 
adheres to the whole, nor to its parts, 
and he strives to ward off that through 
which evil and unwholesome things 
might arise, sueh as greed and sorrow, 
if he remained unguarded senses, and 
he watches over his senses, restrains 
senses". 


(2) PAHANAPADHANA, effort to 
overcome unwholesome evil 
thoughts. It is said in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (II. p. 16). "What now is the 
effort to overcome (pahàna). The 
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monk does not retain thought of 
sensual lust (kama-vitakkam) or any 
other evil, unwholesome states that 
may have arrive; he abandons them 
(pahayati), dispels them, destroys 
them and causes them to disappear. 
This is called effort to overcome. 


(3) BHAVANA PADHANA, effort to 
develop wholesome states. It is said 
in the Anguttara Nikaya (II. p.16). 
What now is the effort to develop 
(bhavana). The monk develops factors 
of enlightenment (bojjhanga), bent on 
solitude (vivekanissaya), on extinction 
(nirodha) and ending in deliverance 
(vossagganissitam), namely 
mindfulness (sati), investigation 
(dhamma-vicaya), energy (viriya), 
rapture (piti), tranquillity (passaddhi), 
concentration (samadhi), equanimity 
(upekkha). This is called the effort to 
develop. 


(4) ANURAKKHANA PADHANA, 
effort to maintain the wholesome 
states. It is said in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (II. p.16) : What now is the 
effort to maintain (anurakkhana)? The 
monk keeps firmly in his mind a 
favourable object of concentration 
(bhaddakam  sama-dhinimittam 
anurakkhati) such as the mental image 
of a skeleton (afthikasafifiam), a corpse 
infested by worms (pulavakasafifiam), 
a corpse blue-black in colour 
(vinilakasafifíam), a corpse riddled 
with poles (vicchidda-kasafifiam), a 
corpse swollen up (uddhumatakam ). 
This is called the effort to maintain. 
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PADHANIYANGA (Skt. Prahaniyariga, 
BHS. Prahaniyanga), elements of 
effort, parts of exertion (for attainment 
of Nibbana. There are five exertions 
as described in the canonical 
discourses which run thus 

(1) *Herein, monks, a monk has faith 
(saddho hoti), he believes in the 
enlightenment (bodhi) of the 
Tathagata and thinks, Indeed this “the 
Lord (Bhagava), perfected one 
(araham), fully Enlightened One 
(samma-sambuddha), endowed with 
knowledge and right conduct 
(vijjacaranasampanna), well-farer 
(sugata), knower of the world 
(lokavidu), incomparable charioteer 
of men to be tamed (anuttaro purisa- 
dammasarathi), teacher of gods and 
men (sattha-deva-manussanam) and 
Enlightened One and the Lord; (2) He 
is well, in good health, endowed with 
good digestion (appabadho hoti 
appatanko samavepakiya) not over- 
cold, not overhot but of a middle kind, 
suitable for striving; (3) He is neither 
deceitful nor a fraudulent (asatho hoti 
amayavi), but he declares himself to 
the Master or to his wise fellows in 
holy life just as he really is; (4) He 
lives striving hard to give up evil 
things and to hold to good things; 
staunch and strong in effort 
persevering amid meritorious states; 
(5) He has wisdom and is endowed 
therewith into the way of rise and fall 
of things, with noble penetrative into 
the utter destruction suffering." 
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Majjhima N. II pp. 67; 126; Aüguttara 
N. III p.67. 


PAPANCA (Skt..Prapafica) 


In doctrinal usage, it signifies the 
expansion, differentiation, differences 
or manifoldness of the world; and it 
may also refer to the ‘phenomenal 
world' in general and the mental 
attitude of *worldliness'. 


In the Aüguttara Nikaya (II, p.112) 
it is said, "As far as the field of sixfold 
sense-impression extends, so far 
reaches the world of diffuseness (on 
the phenomenal world; papaficassa 
gati); as far as the world of diffuseness 
extends, so far extends the field of 
sixfold sense-impression. Through the 
complete fading away and cessation 
of the field of sixfold sense- 
impression, there comes about the 
cessation and coming-to-rest of the 
world of diffuseness (papafica-nirodho 
papaííca-vupasamo)". 

According to the Samyutta Nikaya 
the opposite term nippapafica is a 
name of Nibbana in the sense of 
‘freedom from samsaric diffuseness. 


The Dhammapada (V. 254) says, 
Ordinary people delight in the 
diffuseness of the world, the 
Tathagatás are free from such 
diffuseness (papaficabhirata paja, 
nippaparica Tathagata). The Anguttara 
Nikaya (I. p.235) observes on the 
thoughts of a Great man (mahapurisa- 
vitakka); “This dhamma is for one 
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who delights in non-diffuseness (the 
unworldly, Nibbana); it is not for him 
who delights in  worldliness 
(papafica)”’. 

The Madhupindika Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya gives the 
psychological sense of “differen- 
tiation” of papafica : “Whatever man 
conceives (vitakketi) that he 
differentiates (papaficeti); and what he 
differentiates, by reason thereof ideas 
and considerations of differnetiation 
(papafica-safifia-sankha) arises in 
him." 

We often find a threefold 
classification, tanhapapaiica, ditthi- 
papajica, mana-panaijica, which 
probably means the world’s 
diffuseness created by craving, false- 
views and conceit respectively. 
Acchariya-abbhuta dhamma Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, Part III, 
Anguttara Nikaya, III pp.293-4; Sutta 
Nipata, V. 530; 874; 916. 


Nanananda Bhikkhu, in “Concept 
and Reality". An Essay on Papafica 
and Papafica-safifia-sankha” (Kandy 
1971, Buddhist Publication Society), 
suggests that theterm refers to man’s 
tendency towards proliferation in the 
realm of concepts" and proposes a 
rendering by “conceptual proli- 
feration", which appears convincing 
in psychological context, e.g. in two 
of the texts quoted above, Añguttara 
Nikaya (II. p. 102) and the 


‘Madhupindika Sutta. The three-fold 
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classification of papafica, by way of 
craving, false views and conceit, is 
explained by the author as three 
aspects, or instances, of the foremost 
of delusive conceptualisations, the 
ego-concept — Nyanatiloka, Buddhist 
Dictionary, p.124. 


PABBAJJA | (from pa vraj, Buddhist 
Sk. Pravarjya), leaving the world, 
adopting the ascetic life, state of being 
a Buddhist farer, taking the (yellow) 
robe, ordination or admission into the 
Buddha's order in particular (PED). 
In the Vinaya Pitaka and the Nikayas 
we find the word in the sense of the 
going forth from home to the homeless 
life of a monk (agarasma anagariyam 
pabbajja) cutting off all family and 
social ties to live the pure and holy 
life of a monk in order to realize the 
goal of final deliverance (vimutti) and 
attainment of Nibbana pointed out by 
the Buddha. Pabbajja is the name for 
admission as a samanera or novice, 
i.e., initial ordination as a candidate 
for the order of monks (Bhikkhu 
Sangha) while upasanpada is the final 
ordination to become a full fledged 
bhikkhu. 


A person seeking initial ordination 
(pabbajjà) i.e. entrance or admission 
into order (sarigha) at early stage and 
final ordination (upasampada) was 
required to shave his head and 
moustache (Vinaya P. I. 54), put on 
yellow robe and after covering one 
shoulder only by the robes; sit on his 
legs, salute the elder monks and then 
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folded hands, utter the threefold 
refuges (tisarana) formula; I take 
refuge in the Buddha (Buddham 
saranamgacchami); I take refuge in the 
Dhamma (Dhammam  saragam 
gacchami); I take refuge in the Sangha 
(Samgham saranam gacchami). 


After some time when the utterance 
of tisarana formula was found 
inadequate for conferring pabbajja 
and upasampada, Buddha introduced 
the system of fiatticatuttha kamma, a 
formal act consisting of motion and 
resolution put three times. The 
procedure was that an entrant is to sit 
on his legs and squat and ask for 
Ordination in set formula 
(kammavaca) before the order 
consisting of at least ten fully ordained 
monks. 


He must be presented to the Sangha 
(order) by his preceptor (upajjhaya) or 
teacher (acariya), a competent monk 
selected by: him. He must fulfil 
condition beforehand like taking 
parent's consent, shaving head and 
attained age of not less than fifteen in 
case of pabajja and twenty in case of 
upasam-pada and so forth. His 
intention to become a fully ordained 
monk (bhikkhu) is announced thrice 
by upajjhaya or acariya. After 
declaration, if none potested, the 
ordination is conferred. 


After the pabbajja ceremony a 
novice (samapera) is asked to observe 
only ten precepts (dasasila), namely, 
abstinences from taking life (panati- 
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pà ta), theft (adinnadana), telling lie 
(musavada), sexual misconduct 
(kamesu micchacara), indolence due 
to liquer (surameray majja 
pamadatthana) taking meal after 
midday (vikalabho-jana), using 
garland, etc., sleeping on high and 
luxurious bed and taking gold and 
silver. Immediately after the 
ordination (upasampada) the newly 
ordained monk is enjoined the four 
nissayas (supports) upon which he is 
to depend, namely, living on alms 
(pindiyalopabhojana), using robes 
made out of rags (parhsukulaci varam), 
sleeping under trees (rukkhamulase- 
nasana) and taking urine and filthy 
things as medicines (putimuttabhesa- 
jja). These rules were later on relaxed. 


After upasampada a monk is asked 
to observe the four parajikas and other 
rules of Patimokkha. 


Certain persons were debarred 
from admission into Sangha. They 
were persons suffering from any of the 


five diseases, namely, leprosy. 


(kuttham), boils (gando), dry aprosy 
(kilaso), consumption (soso) and fits 
(apamaro) and other persons like man 
in royal service (rajabhata), declared 
thieves (dhajabaddha coro), jail- 
breaker :(karabhedako coro), 
proclainied robber (likhitako coro), 
scourged offender (kasahato 
katadandakammo), branded thief 


-(lakkhanahato), patricide 
(pitughatako), arahantacide 
(arahantaghatako), etc. 
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PARACITTAVIJA NANA, supernormal 
knowledge that penetrates the minds 
of others same as cetopariyafiana, q.v. 


PARATANTRA, empirical knowledge. 
It is one of the three kinds of 
knowledge’ recognised by the 
Yogacara school, a branch of 
Mahayana Buddhism, then other two 
being parikalpita and parinigpanna. 


Paratantra is the knowledge of an 
object produced by its cause and 
conditions. This is relative knowledge 
and serves the practical purpose of 
life. 


The second kind of category, 
paratantra, refers to the imaginary 
existence, i.e., all things or feelings, 
which have existence only in 
imagination and depend for 
origination on something else 
(paratantra). Things as they appear are 
not the same as their origin or source; 
SO it is said that the unreality of things. 
is perceptible when they are viewed 
from the standpoint of their origin, | 
Though the things, good, bad and. 
indeterminate of the three worlds. 
(dhatus) or the mind and its varioks 
functions, have only imaginaty. 
existence, they arise, however, from 
causes and conditions, i.e., they 
depend for origin on others and here 
they cannot be said to exist really, 
because a real thing remains always 
the same and does. not depend on 
cause and condition. The Lahkavatara 
Sutra briefly says thus : that which 
proceeds from a basis is deperidently 
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originated or paratantra (yadad 
rayralambanat  pravartate tat 
paratantra).  Asanga in his 
Sutralahkara analyses the para-tantra 
thus : the mark of being para-tantra is 
the false thought construction 
(abhutaparikalpanat) about subject 
(grahaka) and its object (grahya). Ref. 
N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism ad its Relation with 
Hinayana, pp. 231-35. 
PARAMATTHA (Skt. Paramartha), 
“highest or ultimate truth as contrasted 
with the ‘conventional truth’ 
(sammuti-sacca). The Buddha, in 
explaining his doctrine, sometimes 
used conventional language and 
sometimes the philosophical mode of 
expression which is in accordance 
with undeluded insight into reality. In 
that ultimate sense, existence is a mere 
process of physical and mental 
phenomena within which or beyond 
which, no real Ego-entity nor any 
abiding substance can even be found. 
Thus, whenever the Suttas 
(Discourses) speak man, woman or 
person, or of the rebirth of a being this 
must not be taken as being valid in 
the ultimate sense, but as a mere 
conventional mode speech (vohara- 
vacana). 


It is one of the main characteristics 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, in 
distinction from most of the Sutta 
Pitaka, that it does not employ 
conventional language; but deals with 
ultimates, or realities in the highest 
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sense (para-matthadhamma). But also 
in the Sutta Pitaka, there are many 
expositions in terms of ultimate 
language (para-matthadesana), 
namely wherever these texts deal with 
the groups (khandha), elements 
(dhatu), or sense-bases (ayatana) and 
their components; and wherever three 
characteristics (ti-lakkhana) are 
applied. The majority of Sutta texts, 
however, use conventional language, 
as appropriate in a practical or ethical 
context, because it “would not be right 
to say that the groups (khandha) feel 
shame.” etc. 


It should be noted, however, that 
also statements of the Buddha 
couched in conventional language are 
called ‘Truth’ (vohara-sacca), being 
correct the own level, which does not 
contradict fact that such statements 
ultimately refer to impermanent and 
impersonal processes. 


The two truths — ultimate and 
conventional-appear in that form only 
in the commentaries, but are implied 
in a Sutta-distinction of explicit 
meaning or direct meaning (nitattha) 
and implicit meaning ‘to be inferred’ 
(neyyattha). Further, the Buddha 
repeatedly mentioned his reservations 
when using conventional speech. 


The term paramattha, in the sense 
here used, occurs in the first para of 
the Kathavatthu. 


Ref. Nyanatiloka, 
Dictionary, pp. 124-125. 


Buddhist 
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PARAMARTHA-SATYA, the absolute 
or transcendental truth. 


The Madhyamikas admit the two 
kinds of truths. It is said by Nagarjuna: 
dve satye samupa¢ritya buddhanam 
dharmadezana, lokasamvrti-satyam ca 
satyam ca paramarthatah, i.e., “The 
teachings of Buddhas are based on two 
kinds of truths, the truth of the world 
and the truth in the highest sense 
(Madhyamika vrtti, p.492). 

Nagarjuna thus with a view to 
establish the doctrine of Sünyata as 
neither ‘nastitva’ nor ‘abhava’ but a 
word signifying the relative existence 
of things, says that the Hinayanists 
have misunderstood the sense of $ 
Unyata and do not understand that the 
teacher, Buddha delivered 
his teachings in two ways, 
namely, conventional or empirical 
(sam viti) satya and transcendental 
(paramartha). 


Paramartha satya means, the truth 
of the Aryas who say things as they 
really are (yathabhuta) and is quite 
different from loka samvytisatya and 
alokasamvrti satya. Nagarjuna says 
that this truth, Paramartha satya is 
identical with Nirvana while, samvrti 
is identical with avidya and buddhi 
(Bodhicaryavatara, pp. 352, 366) and 
does not admit any distinction as 
subject and object, ibid., p. 366; 
Paramartha satyam sarvavyava-hara- 
samatikrantam nirvidesam. 
Asamutpannamaniruddham abhidhe- 
yabhidhana jfieya jfiiana vigatam i.e., 


-Na@garjuna’s., 
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it is unoriginating and undecaying and 
as such it is not an object to be grasped 
by the mind. 


It is indeterminable by speech and 
unknowable by knowledge. Hence, 
the highest truth is inexpressible and 
can be realised only within one’s own 
self (Madhyamikavrtti, pp.364, 493; 
Bodhicaryavatara, p.367. aryanam 
eva svasamvidita-svabhavataya 
pratyatmavedyam). It cannot be 
subject-matter of instruction and 
discussion and so it cannot be 
imparted by one to another. Santideva 
in his Bodhicaryavatara (p.354) 
explains tattva or paramartha-satya 
(highest truth) as beyond range of 
buddhi (intellection or perception) 
which is identical with samvrti 
(conventional). He further says that 
the truth is attainable by giving up all 
things which act as hindrance to 
knowledge, viz. vasana (impressions), 
anusandhi (connection) and klega 
(passion) through comprehension of 
the real nature of things. It is therefore 
the same as the non-existence of all 
dharmas and as such it may be taken 
as a synonym of Stinyata (essenceless- 
ness), tathatà (thatness), bhUtakofi 
(true limit) and dharmadhatu (totality 
of things). In reality, there can be: 
origination through cause and” 
condition, -because real origination 
does not depend upon and is not 
subject to something else and so that. 
is not caused and. conditioned, is not 
really existent. In this connection 
famous. -stanza 
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(Madhyamika vrtti, p.12) may be 
quoted : na svato napi-parato na 
dvabhyamnapyahetutah, utpanna jatu 
vidyante bhavah kvacana kecana i.e. 
Nowhere and never does a really 
existent thing originate out of self or 
non-self or both self and non-self or 
without any cause. 


The Mahayana writers assert that 
the real truth (paramarthasatya) is that 
things of this world have no more 
existence than the magic figures 
created by a magician. The ordinary 
people take these figures and their 
movements as real while the magician 
himself does not concern himself 
about their reality, so also in this 
world, those-whose vision is obscured 
and subject to error, weave their 
thoughts around, the various 
phenomenal things, while the yogin 
who knows the highest reality, does 
not pay heed to them. In other words, 
the real truth (param-arthasatya) is 
nothing but the reali-sation of the 
dream-like nature of samvrtisatyas. 
(Bodhicarya vatara, pp. 368, 379). The 
Satyasiddhi school introduced the two 
kinds of truth, Vyavaharasatya and 
Paramarthasatya into the Buddhist 
metaphysics. In the Aksayamatinirdes 
asutra these two truths form the 
principal subject of discussion (P. L. 
Vaidya, Catuh Sataka p.19). 


If Paramartha-satya (highest truth) 
is inexpressible and can be realised 
only within one's own self (pratyà- 
tmavedya) and conventional truth of 
worldly phenomena (Samvrtisatya) is 
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non-existing like an illusion or echo 
as urged by Nagarjuna and Santideva, 
then what is the necessity of preaching 
on the topics like skandha, dhatu, 
ayatana, aryasatya, pratityasamut- 
pada, etc. which are regarded as 
conventionally true and not true in the 
highest sense (paramarthatah). The 
two Mahayana exponents Nagarjuna 
and Santideva (Madhyamika vrtti, 
494; Bodhicaryavatara, p.365) reply, 
Vyavahiaram anasritya paramartho na 
dedyate, paramartham anagamya 
nirvanam nadhigamyate, i.e., “The 
highest truth cannot be imparted 
without having recourse to 
conventional truth; and Nirvaga 
cannot be attained without the 
realisation of the highest truth." 


In other words, the highest truth 
(paramarthasatya) cannot be brought 
home directly to a mind, which 
normally does not rise above the 


conventional distinction of subject and 


object, knower and known. Therefore 
it must be imparted through 
conventional truth and otherwise it 
cannot extricate himself from worldly 
limitation and arrive at Nirvana. This 
is the reason why the Mahayanists 
cannot dispense with conventional 
topics like dhatu, ayatanas, aryasatya, 
pratitya-samutpada, etc. 


The other reason forwarded by 
ntideva (Bodhicaryavatara, p.363) 
for which the Mahayanists cannot 
dispense with conventional topics is 
that the highest truth (paramartha- 
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satya) cannot be explained to another 
by signs or predicates, but yet it has 
to be explained. So the only alternative 
is to explain it by the negation of 
sarta matters. As the highest truth 
is beyond the cognizance of 
intellection (agocara), beyond the 
scope of knowledge (avisaya), beyond 
the possibility of detailed description 
(sarva-prapafica-vinirmukta); beyond 
every possible form of imagination 
(kal-pana samatikranta), the only way 
to explain it to the people is through 
common place terms and illustrations. 


Persons whose right vision is 
‘obstructed by ignorance conceive of 
the existence of skandha, dhatu, 
ayatana, etc., which are in reality non- 
existent phenomenal forms, but they 
neither deny nor affirm their existence. 
Therefore the highest truth cannot be 
preached without the help of the 
conventional truths. If it be established 
that all worldly things are really non- 
existent, there is a probability of the 
Paramartha (the highest truth) being 
conceived as nihilism against which 
Nagarjuna warns by saying that 
Siinyata should not be identified with 
the extinction of a thing which existed 
before. The question of extinction, 1.e., 
doctrine of nihilism does not arise, 
because the existence of something 
preceding is not admitted. Neither 
should it be regarded as something 
existing by having recourse to 
superimpositions. Those, who do not 
realise the real distinction between the 
Sarnnytisatya and Paramarthasatya, fall 
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into the error of either conceiving 
dinyata as the non-existence of 
samskaras (constituents of being) or 
of assuming the existence of 
something as the basis of sinyata. 
Both are wrong views, and people of 
limited knowledge misunderstand 
Sunyata as the one or the others. The 
distinction was, in fact, so very. subtle 
that even Buddha hesitated to preach 
the truth at first (N. Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation 
with Hinayana, pp.221-222). The 
Yogacara conception is that the 
highest truth (paramartha satya), 
which they usually call Parinigpanna 
for the Paramartha that all dharmas 
(worldly phenomena), perceptible to 
our mind have no more existence than 
the images in a dream. According to 
Asatiga, (Sutralatkara, p.149) 
Parikalpita and Paratantra relate to 
worldly matters only, to the anitya 
(transitoriness), anatma (non-soul or 
unsubstantiality), dubkha (suffering) 
of the  Hinayanists, while, 
Parinigpanna relates to the Nirvaya, 
the santa, i.e., where all klefas and 
vikalpas cease. Parinigpanna refers to 
the Paramartha (the highest truth) or 
Tathatà (thatriess): Like àkása (space) 
it is homogeneous (lit. has one taste 
— ekarasa), pure and changeless. It 
can be called also dharmata (the 
nature of things), or in other words, it 
is the absolute, immanent in 
phenomenal world. The Vijiüapti- 
matratasiddhi, (pp. 39-42) points out 
that the Parinigpanna (the Absolute) 
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is so called because it is absolutely 
changeless. 


The Theravada and other schools 
of the Hinayana division of Buddhism 
also call their truth, the only reality; 
Paramattha (q.v.), everything else 
being conventional, Sammuti, their 
truth, in one word, being anatta , non- 
existence of any substantiality in the 
so-called things of the world, with the 
corollary that everything being anatta, 
is impermanent (anicca) and unhappy 
(duhkha). Ledi Sadaw explains 
sammutisacca (conventional truth) as 
those statements which are true by 
popular usage and are opposed to 
"inconsistency, and untruthfulness in 
speech" while paramattha-sacca (real 
truth) are those which are established 
by the nature of things and do not 
depend on opinion on usage. As an 
example he points out that, when it is 
said “there is a soul", is conventionally 
true but ultimately false, for real 
ultimate truth is "There is no personal 
entity" (Journal of Pali Text Society, 
1914, pp. 129f.). 


PARASSA  CETOPARIYA-NANA, 
knowledge of penetration of the mind 
of others. It is one of the six higher 
powers or supernormal knowledges 
(abhififia, chajabhififia, q.v.) attainable 
through the utmost perfection in 
mental concentration (samadhi). See 
Abhiññā, q.v. _ 

PARAMASA (Skt. Paramarsa) 
adherence, misapprehension, 
attachment, being under the influence 
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of, contagion, clinging (Translation of 
Dhammasarigani, p.316). 


According to the Visuddhimagga 
(Ch. XXII), it is name for wrong 
views, see PED. 


PARIKAMMANIMITTA (Skt. Parikar- 
ma-nimitta), preparatory image. 

In practising concentration or 
meditation the adept fixes his attention 
on a particular object and tries to 
convert the object into a concept as 
clear and distinct as the object he sees 
with open eyes. It will appear in the 
mind of the adept by successful 
practice of the object of meditation 
converted into image. The object 
perceived at the very beginning of 
concentration is called the preparatory 
image (parikamma-nimitta). The first 
attempts of concentration exercises 
the adept makes at fixation of his mind 
on the parikamma-nimitta are called 
parikamma-bhavana. 


PARIKAMMASAMADHI, preparatory 
concentration. It is the initial and still 
undeveloped concentration of mind, 
see samadhi, q.v. 


PARIKALPITA, illusory, imaginary. 
The Yogacara school, a branch of 
Mahayana Buddhism, recognises 
three degrees of knowledge, pari- 
kalpita, paratantra and parinigpanna. 
Parikalpita is the false attribution of 
an imaginary idea to an object 
produced by cause and conditions. It 
exists only in one’s imagination and 
does not correspond to reality. 
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Sthiramati in commenting on the 
Vijilaptimatratasiddhi says that kind 
of knowledge, parikalpita, refers to the 
non-existence of things by its 
characteristics or signs. A thing cannot 
be conceived to exist unless it is 
accompanied by some characteristics, 
the sign-of form is attributed to an 
object, or the sign of pain, pleasure 
etc. is attributed to a feeling. Endless 
things which people imagine, not 
excluding the dharmas attributed to a 
Buddha, have existence only in one’s 
imagination; hence they are 
parikalpita, i.e., have nothing 
corresponding to them in reality. The 
Larikavatara Sutra (p.67) says that the 
parikalpita existence is inferred from 
signs (nimitta) and explains it thus : 
All dependently originating things are 
known by their nimitta (signs) and 
laksana (characteristics) (ibid., p.224). 
Asanga. in his Suütralankara 
distinguished parikalpita into three 
kinds viz., i) the basis (nimitta or 
alambana) of one's thought- 
constructions, ii) the unconscious 
impression (vàsana) left by the them 
upon one's mind and iii) the 
denominations (arthakhyati) 
following the impressions are taken as 
real (N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and its Relation with 
Hinayana, pp. 233-34). 
PARICCHINNAKASA-KASINA (Skt. 
Paricchinnakasa-krtsna) i.e., limited 
‘Space as an object of meditation 
(Kammatthana, q.v.). To induce 


concentration of mind, a beginner is ~ 
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asked to fix his attention on ‘limited 
space’ (paricchinnakasa). Space may 
be selected as paricchinnakasa in a 
hole in a wall (bhitticchidda) or in a 
keyhole (talacchidda) or in window 
opening (vatapanantarikaya) or an 
opening may be made, say, your 
fingers wide in a well-thatched hut or 


‘in a piece of leather. The adept is to 


fix his attention and contemplate on 
the opening and utter, space, space 
(akaso akaso) and he then gradually 
develops the uggaha nimitta (acquired 
image), i.e., unsteady and unclear 
image, which arises when the mind 
has reached a weak degree of 
concentration and then develops the 
patibhaga nimitta (counter image), i.e., 
an entirely clear and immovable image 
arising at a higher degree of 
concentration SN 
p.175). 


PARINNA (Skt. Parijfiana), full 
understanding, full comprehension 
(yo ragakkhayo  dosakkhayo 
mohakkhayo-ayam vuccati parifítía), 
Sarhyutta N., III. 26. 


There are three kinds of mundane 
full ee (lokiya parifiria), 
namely, 


(1) Full understanding of the 
known  (fataparififia). “Full 
understanding of the known" is the 
knowledge consisting in the 
discernment of the specific 
characteristics of such and such 
phenomena, as corporeality has the 
characteristic of being oppressed; 
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feeling has the characteristic of being 
felt, etc;' 


(2) Full understanding as 
investigating (tiranaparififia) ‘Full 
understanding by investigating’ is that 
insight-wisdom (vipassana-pa/fifia) 
which has the three general 
characteristics (impermanence, 
suffering, not self; anicca, dukkha- 
anatta) as its objects, and which arises 
when attributing a general 
characteristic to physical and mental 
phenomena, as for instance, 
corporeality is impermanent, feeling 
is impermanent, etc; and 


(3) Full understanding as 

overcoming pahana parififia. Full 
understanding by overcoming is that 
insight-wisdom which has the general 
characteristics as its objects, and arises 
after overcoming the idea of 
permanence, etc. The Patisambhida- 
magga (I 87) defines the three kinds 
of parififia, thus Abhififia-pafifia 
fiatattha flanam, parififia tiranattha 
fífágam pahana-parififia pariccagattha 
fidanamye ye dhamma abhififiata, honti, 
te te dhamma fiata honti... tirita... 
pahina. 
PARINISPANNA, absolute, highest 
truth. Yogacara school, a branch of 
Mahayana Buddhism, recognises 
three kinds of truths : Parikalpita, 
Paratantra and Parinigpanna. 


"Parinigpanna is the highest truth of 
tathata, the absolute. The third 
category about reality conceived by 
the Yogac4ra, parinigpanna refers to 
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the paramartha satya (the highest 
truth) or tathata (thatness). 

“Like akada (space) it is 
homogeneous. (It has one taste — 
ekarasa) pure and changeless. The 
Parinispanna-svabhava (absolute 
reality) is called paramartha because 
it is the highest aspect in which all 
dependently originated things has to 
be looked upon. In this sense it can be 
called also dharmata (the nature of 
things) or in other words, it is the 
Absolute, immanent in phenomenal 
world. The Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi 
(pp.39-42) points out that the 
parinispanna (the Absolute) is so 
called because it is absolutely 
changeless. If it be compared with the 
paratantra, it may be said to be that 
paratantra which is always and ever 
completely devoid of the 
differentiations as subject and object, 
which are nothing but the mere play 
of imagination and hence absolutely 
non-existing. Thus, it follows that the 
parinispanna is the same as the 
paratantra minus the parikalpita." 
(N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and its Relation with 
Hinayana, p.235). 


PARIYATTI (Skt. paryapti), learning 
the doctrine, the wording of the 
doctrine (dhamma). In the progress of 
the disciple of the Buddha, three 
stages may be distinguished : 
(1) theory, i.e., learing the wording of 
the doctrine (pariyatti), (2) practicing 
it (patipatti), (3) penetrating or 
realizing (pativedha, realising the 
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goal). The term pariyatti belongs to the 
Pali commentary literature, the idea 
expressed thereby is often found in the 
discourses (suttas) in such expressing 
as dhammam pariyapunati-suttam, 
geyyam, veyya karanamudanam, etc. 
Anguttara N.I. 

PARIHANA-DHAMMA (Skt. Parihana- 
dharma), liable to decline. It is defined 
in the Puggalapafifiatti (p.2) thus, 
“Now, someone reaches the 
attainments (jhana) of the fine- 
material (rUpavacara) or immaterial 
sphere (arupavacara). But he does not 


reach them according to his wish and - 


not without trouble and exertion and 
not according to wish with regard to 
place, object and duration, does he 
enter them, or rise therefrom. 
Therefore it is well possible that such 
a monk, through negligence may lose 
these attainments. Such a person is 
said to be liable to decline". 
(Aüguttara Nikaya, V, pp.102 f). It is 
opposite to aparihana-dhamma, q.v. 
PALIBODHA, (Skt. Parirodha), 
obstruction, impediment, hindrance, 
obstacles. Palibodha is a term for the 
things if they obstruct the monk in the 
strict practice of a subject of 
meditation. It is of varied nature and 
Buddhaghosa counts them into ten 
thus : §vaso ca kulam labho gano 
kammiafica paficamam addhanamfiati, 
abadho gantho iddhiti te dasa ti. 
(Visuddhimagga, p.90). 
Buddhaghosa explains these ten 
palibodhas, to act as impediments not 
to all adepts but only to those who 
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have got mental weakness as pointed 
below. | 


i) Avasa or dwelling places or 
monasteries of monks. It is an 
impediment only for anyone who 
takes interest and busy with the 
construction of building, stupas and 
so forth or who has many belongings, 
stored in the monastery or whose mind 
is caught up by some business 
connected with it. 


ii) Kula or family. It affects those 
who care more for the welfare of his 
relatives or of the families of the lay- 
devotees than that of his spiritual gain. 


iii) Labha or gain of food, clothes 
and other requisites. Whenever a 
meritorious monk goes people give 
him a large supply of requisites. He 
gives blessings and religious discourse 
to them and thus from the sunrise till 
the first watch of night he never 
breaths his association with the 
people. So he is always on the alert. 
Thus these requisites are an 
impediment for him. 


iv) Gana or members of the Sangha. 
There are some monks who study the 
suttas or Abhidhamma pitaka under a 
certain teacher. If the teacher-monk is 
engaged in giving instruction and 


. questions, his time is taken up in 


teaching and he hardly finds time to be 
alone and practises meditation. So the 
group of students (gan a) is an 
impediment. 


(v) Kamma or works. -Buddha- 
ghosa takes the term to mean new 
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building work or repair of buildings 
(navakamma). In his opinion much of 
a monk's link who supervises the 
construction works is taken up in 
calculating wages of labourers 
employed and the works done or to 
be done. It is always an impediment 
to meditation. 


vi) Addhana or travel is going on a 
journey. There are occasions when, a 
monk has got to go to a place to give 
ordination to a person or to procure 
any requisite and he cannot rest 
content without getting it. That will 
be an impediment, for, even if he goes 
into the forest to do the ascetic's duties 
(samanadhammam karontassa), he 
will find it hard to get rid of thoughts 
about the journey. 


vii) Nati or relatives and kins, in 
the case of monastery, it means 
teacher, preceptor co-resident, pupil, 
those with the same preceptor and in 
the case of the house, it means mother, 
father, brother and so on. When they 
are sick they are impediment to 
meditation. 


viii) Abadha or affliction is any 
kind of illness. It is an impediment 
when it is actually afflicting, therefore 
it should be cured by treatment me 
medicine. 


ix) Gantha or scriptures such as the 
Digha Nikaya, Majjhima Nikaya and 
so forth, some monks are so absorbed 
in studying the scriptures that they do 
not find time or feel ancien to 
practise meditation. 
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x) Iddhi or miraculous or 
supernormal powers. These are 
attained as one advances in meditation 
but their use by an ordinary man 
causes impediments’ to the 
development of insight (vipassana) 
and so these also are treated as one of 
the palibodhas (Visuddhimagga, 
pp.90-121). 


There are some other minor 
impediments (khuddakapalibodha) 
enumerated by Buddhaghosa, for 
instance, long head hair, nails and 
body hair (dighani kesanakhalomani) 
which should be cut, old robes which 
should be repaired, discoloured robes 
which should be dyed; unclean bowls 
which should be cleansed and the bed, 
chair, etc. should be cleaned up 
(mafiea-pithadini ASER ibid, 
p.122). 


The Milindapañha (p.11) mentions 
sixteen palibodhas (impediments) of 
keeping hair and beard by a 
renunciated one (pabbajita). They are 
as follows:- (1) Alankara palibodha, 
i.e., the impediment of ornamenting 
oneself, (2) Mandana-palibodha, i.e., 
adornment of hair and beard, 
(3) Telamakkhanapalibodha, i.e., of 
smearing of oneself with oil, 
(4) Dhovana palibodha, i.e., of 
shampooing oneself, (5) Malapali- 
bodha, i.e., impediment of using 
garland, (6) Gandha palibodha, i.e., 
impediment Of using scents, (7) Vasa- 
palibodha, i.e., impediment of using 
unguents, (8) Haritaka palibodha, i.e., 
impediments of using yellow 
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myrabolan, (9) Amalakapalibodha, 
i.e., impediment of using emblic 
myrobalan, (10) Ranga-palibodha, i.e., 
impediment of using dyes, 
(11) Bandhana-palibodha, i.e., 
impediment of using ribbons, 
(12)  Kocchapalibodha,  i.e., 
impediment of combs, (13) Kappaka 
palibodha, i.e., impediment of 
employing barbars, (14) Vijatanapali- 
bodha, i.e., impediment of 
disentangling curls of hair, 
(15) Ukapalibodha, i.e., impediment 
of verminilion and (16) when their 
hair falls out people are grieved, they 
mourn and lament, they beat their 
breast and fall into dissolusion 
impeded by these sixteen 
impediments, men destroyed subtlest 
crafts, (soJasa-palibdhesu paligunthita 
manussa sab-bani atisukhamani 
sippani nasenti). 
PAHANA  (B.Skt. 
abandoning, 
Visuddhimagga, 682f. 


There are five kinds of overcoming 
which are as follows : 


Prahana), 
overcoming. 


(1) Overcoming by Repression 
(vikkhambhana pahana), i.e., the 
temporary suspension of the five 
hindrances (nivaraga, q.v.) during 
absorptions (jhana). Itis said ‘Among 
these overcoming by repression’ is the 
pushing back of adverse things such 
as the five mental hindrances 
(nivaraga) etc. through this or that 
mental concentration (samadhi, q.v.), 
just a pot thrown into moss-clad water 
pushes the moss aside..... 
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(2) Overcoming by the opposite 
(tadanga-pahana). ‘Overcoming by 
the opposite’ is the overcoming by 
opposing this or that thing that is to 
be overcome, by this or that factor of 
knowledge belonging to insight 
(vipassana, q.v.), just as a lighted lamp 
dispels the darkness of the night. In 
this way, the personality-belief 
(sakkaya-ditthi, q.v.) is overcome by 
determining the mental and corporeal 
phenomena..... 


The view of — — of 
existence by investigation into 
conditions.... the idea of eternity by 
contemplation of impermanency, the 
idea of happiness by contemplation of 
misery. 


(3) ‘Overcoming by destruction’ 
(samuccheda-paha na). 


If through the knowledge of the 
noble path, the fetters and other evil 
things cannot continue any longer, just 
as a tree destroyed by lightning, then 
such an overcoming is called 
overcoming by destruction. 


(4) Overcoming by tranquillization 
(patipassaddhi-pahana). When after 
the disappearing.of the fetters at the 
entrance into The paths, the fetters 
from the moment of fruition (phala) 
are for ever extinct and stilled, such 
overcoming is called en by 
tranquillization. | | | 

(5) Overcoming .by escape 
(nissarana-pahana). Overcoming by 
escape is identical with the extinction 
and Nibbana. 7 
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PAHANA-PADHANA (Skt. Prahana 
pradhana), effort to overcome 


unwholesome evil thoughts. It is one’ 


of the four Sammappadhanas. See 
BODHIPAKKHIYADHAMMA, q.v. 
and Padhana, q.v. 


PAHANA-PARINNA (Skt. Praha ma 
parijfíía), full understanding as 
overcoming or abandoning. Visuddhi- 
magga, p.607. 


It is one of the three parififias 
(understanding) other two being fiata- 
parififia (full understanding of the 
known) and Tirana-parififia (full 
understanding as investigating). 
Buddha-ghosa defines it thus, “Full 
understanding by overcoming is that 
insight-wisdom (vipassana) which has 
three general characteristics 
(tilakkhana), namely, impermanence 
(anicca), suffering (dukkha) and 
unsubstantiality (anatta) as its objects, 
and arises after overcoming the idea 
of permanence, etc. 


PAHANA-SANNA (Skt. Prahana 
samjfia), perception of overcoming or 
abandoning, an object of reflection in 
meditation, Anguttara Nikaya, IIT. p.85. 


PAHUTAJIVHATA (Skt. Prabhitajih- 
vata), one of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on the body of a 
great man (Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is 
either the Buddha or a Universal 
monarch (cakravarti raja) enumerated 
in the Mahapadana Sutta and the 
Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
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texts is pabhutajivhata i.e. having long 
and extended tongue. The Sumangala- 
vilasini (p.450) in explaining the term 
describes that other persons' tongues 
are thick (thula), some have thin 
(kisa), some short (rassa), some firm 
(thaddha) and some have uneven 
(visama). But a great man's tongue is 
soft (mudu), long (digha), large 
(puhuta) and beautiful (vannasam- 
panna). His tongue, while speaking, 
rolling like a needle touches both the 
nostrils, long enough to touch both the 
ears and so large that it can cover the 
forehead completely. In the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts like the Lalitavistara 
(p.74) and the Mahavyutpatti (p.5) this 
sign has been termed 'prabhu-tatanu- 
jihva', i.e., having long and tender 
tongue and in the Abhisamaya-lankara 
(p.86) it is mentioned as 'prthucaru- 
jihva'. The Bodhisattva-bhumi 
(p.259) says that his long tongue can 
cover the whole face upto starting of 


hair of the head. According to the 


Gandavytha Sutra (pp.310-311) his 
tongue is large, soft and pleasing and 
can cover the whole face and well 
endowed, to utter sentence, 
consonants and truth. The Arthavini- 
gcaya Sutra (p.297) beautifully 
describes that the Mahapurusa has 
large tongue which can be measured 
a hand in the length and same in the 
breadth, tender like leaf of a red lotus 
and it covers the whole face when 
come out of mouth. 


PANATIPATA (Skt. Pranitipata), i.e., 
destruction of life, is one of the Dasa- 
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akusala-kammapathas. Destruction of 
life or life-taking is defined as taking 
life quickly or by violence (panassa 
atipato panatipata nama). It also 
means slaughtering or killing beings. 
Here ‘life’ (pana) ordinarily means a 
being; in its ultimate sense it means a 
living force (jivitindriya). The term 
lifetaking is applied to the bodily and 
vocal doors of one who is conscious 
that a being is living and who makes 
an effort to cut off the living force in 
that being. There are five constituent 
factors (sambhara) in this crime, viz, 
1. a being (pana), 2. consciousness of 
there being a living creature 
(panasafifiata), intention of killing 
(badhakacitta), 4. effort (upakkama) 
and 5. consequent death (tena 
maranam). The absence of anyone of 
these factors will not amount to life- 
taking. There are six means of taking 
life, viz. one’s own hands (saha- 
tthaka), instigation (anathika), 
weapons (nissaggika), permanent 
devices (thavara), art (vijjamaya) and 
potency (iddhimaya). According to 
Buddha-ghosa the gravity of this 
offence varies in the cases of animals 
and men. Digha N. Atth. I.p.69. 


PATIMOKKHA (Skt. Pratimoksa), 
disciplinary code. It is the name of the 
code of ryonks, rules. It is the nucleus 
of the Vinayapitaka which contains 
rules of the monks to regulate and 
. guide the monastic life and conduct. 
It was recited by Buddhist monks and 
nuns in the fortnightly uposatha 
meetings to keep themselves pure and 
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holy. The Patimokkha contains a list 
of transgressions against the rules of 
conduct together with the 
corresponding atonements. The total 
numbers of such rules of the 
Theravada Pali Patimo-kkha is 227 
which are divided into eight sections 
namely Parajika, Sanghadisesa, 
Aniyata, Nissaggiya, Pacittiya, 
Patidesaniya, Sekhiya, Adhikaraga- 
samatha, is in a descending order i.e., 
from graver to lighter. The Bhikkhuni 
patimokkha contains similar rules 
with slight variations. Patimokkha 
was so important that different 
Buddhist sects had their own 
Patimokkha. 


PATIMOKKHA-SAMVARA-SILA (Skt. 
Pratimoksa-samvara-sila), morality 
consisting in restriction with regard to 
the ‘disciplinary code’ (Patimokkha). 
*Here the monk is restrained in 
accordance with the disciplinary code, 
is perfect in conducts and behaviours, 
perceiving danger in least offences, he 
trains himself in the discipline he has 
taken upon him", (patimokkhasam- 
vara-samvuto viharati acaragocara- 
sampanno anumattesu vajjesu bhaya- 
dassavi samavaya sikkhati sikkha- 
padesu, Anguttara N., III, pp.114, 135 
etc. Majjhima N. III, p.2, Vibhaziga, 
pp.246-48). 

In other words, *a monk is required 
to be well restrained according to the 
227 disciplinary rules of the Pāti- 
mokkha. He should also be discreet 
in his conduct and movements, i:e., 
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he must not commit any wrong either 
bodily or verbally in carrying on the 
affairs of his life (acara) or by 
frequenting places (gocara) unfit for 
a Buddhist recluse. He must always 
be afraid of the commission of the 
slightest offence and in general be 
observant of all moral precepts.” 


PADATALACAKKATA (Skt. Padatala- 
cakrata). One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks possessed by a 
great man (Mahapuruga) like the 
Buddha as enumerated in the 
Dighanikaya (III p.148), Majjhima 
Nikaya and the Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts is pàdatalacakkata, which means 
that the existence of a wheel (cakka) 
mark on the each sole of the Buddha's 
feet. The wheel appears with thousand 
spokes (ara), rim (nemi) and nave 
(nabhi) which are complete in their 
shape and well-divided (hettha) 
(padatalesu cakkani jatani 
honi, sahassarani sanemikani 
sanabhikam....). 


According to the Lalitavistara, 
Buddha bears the radiant, luminous, 
white wheels with thousand spokes, 
rim and nave which are complete in 
every way on the soles of his feet. The 
Arthavini$caya Sūtra (pp.286-287) 
describes that there are wheels on 
soles of feet of Buddha with spokes, 
rim and nave which are beautiful and 
perfect like ivory wheels prepared by 
an expert artisan, and his feet touch 
the ground, a wheel like impression 
. is fixed on the ground. But according 


to some of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
like the Abhidharmadipa (Ed. P. S. 
Jaini, p.188), the Abhisamayalankara- 
sphutartha (Ed. R. S. Tripathi, p.85) 
and the Mahavyutpatti, the Buddha 
bears this mark on both feet and palms 
of hands (cakrarkahastapada). 


PARAMI (Skt. PARAMITA). 
perfections. 


Paramita, as suggested by Har 
Dayal should be derived from 
'parama' (highest, excellent, 
extreme), Bodhisattva's attainment of 
perfection in ten qualities lead to 
Buddhahood. The cult of paramita is 
common to the followers of both 
Hinayana and Mahayana. According 
to the Pali tradition, there are ten 
perfections, namely (1) liberality or 
giving (danaparami), (2) morality 
(sila-parami), (3) renunciation 
(nekkha-mma-parami). (4) wisdom 
(pafifia-parami), (5) energy (viriya- 


parami), (6) patience or tolerance 


(khanti-parami), (7) truthfulness 
(sacca-párami), (8) resolution 
(adhitthana-parami), (9) loving- 
kindness (metta-parami), and 
(10) equanimity (upekkha parami). 
These qualities were developed and 
brought to maturity by the Bodhisattva 
(as epithet applied to Gautama 
Buddha in previous existences upto 
attainment of enlightenment 
(Buddhahood) in his past existences, 
and his way of practising them is 
illustrated in many of the Jataka 
stories. Apart from the latter, the ten 
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paramis are mentioned in only two 
other canonical works which are 
probably apocryphal, the Buddhavam 
sa (in the story of Sumedha) and the 
Cariyapitaka. A long and methodical 
exposition of the paramis is given in 
the concluding Miscellaneous Section 
(Pakinnaka-katha) of the 
Cariyapitaka-attakatha. 

In the Visuddhimagga it is said that 
through developing the four sublime 
states (brahmaviharas), namely, 
loving-kindness (metta), compassion 
(karuga), altruistic joy (mudita) and 
equanimity (upekkha) one may reach 
these ten perfections as Buddhaghosa 
says, "As the great Being (Mahasatta; 
a synonym often found in the Maha- 
yàna scriptures for Bodhisattvas, i.e., 
being destined for Buddhahood) are 
concerned about the welfare of living 
beings, not tolerating the suffering of 
beings, wishing long duration to 
higher states of happiness of beings, 
and being impartial and just as all 
beings, therefore (1) They give alms 
(dana) to all beings so that they may 
be happy, without investigating 
whether they are worthy or not, (2) by 
avoiding to do them any harm, they 
observe morality (sila), (3) in order to 
bring morality to perfection, they train 
themselves in renunciation (nekkha- 
mma), (4) in order to understand 
clearly what is beneficial and injurious 
to beings, they purify their wisdom 
 (pañña), (5) for the sake of the welfare 
and happiness of others they 
constantly exert their energy (viriya), 
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(6) though having become heroes 
through utmost energy, they are 
nevertheless fall of forbearance 
(khanti) towards the manifold failings 
of beings, (7) once they have promised 
to give or do something, they do not 
break their promise i.e. truthfulness 
(sacca), (8) with unshakable resolution 
(adhitthana) they work for the welfare 
of being, (9) with the unshakable 
kindness (metta) they are helpful to 
all, (10) by reason of their equanimity 
(upekkha) they do not expect anything 
in return". Buddhist Sanskrit tradition 
keeps a list of paramitas slightly 
different from that of Pali. There are 
six or ten virtues, namely, (I) liberality 
(dana), (II) morality (fila), 
(III) forbearance or endurance 
(kganti), (IV) mental strength (virya), 
(V) mental concentration (dhyana), 
and (VI) realisation of the truth 
(prajíía). The number was later on 
raised to ten by the addition of, 
(VII) skilfulness in expedients 
(upayakaugalya), (VIII) vow or 
resolution (pranidhana), (IX) attain- 
ment of certain powers (bala), and 
(X) knowledge (jana). 

Both the lists agree with regard to 
the first five, namely, dàna, sila, 
khanti, viriya and pafifia. The 
agreement of the two lists in five of 
the ten paramitas indicates their 
comparative antiquity. Probably the 
list was not a premeditated one. The 
stories were originally written just to 
illustrate that the episodes of Buddha's 


life were not untoward events but the 
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outcome of the deeds of his previous 
existences. In course of time the 
stories were multiplied without any 
definite plan. 


The earliest mention of six 
paramitas is found in the Mahavastu 
(IH. p.226), Lalitavistara (p.34) and 
Astasahasrika Prajiiaparamita (p.194) 
while that of ten, in the Mahayana 
Sttralankara, Dasabhumikasttra, 
Bodhisattvabhumi and Samadhiraja 
Sutra (Har Dayal, Bodhisattva 
Doctrine, p.167). 


In the Mahavastu, again, mention 
of the six paramitas is few and far 
between (Mahavastu, I. p.214; II.p.29; 
III. p.226) while the word paramita 
has been used in the ordinary sense 
(perfection) in compound like 
garbhakrantiparamita (Mahavastu II. 
p.17; the entrance of the Bodhisattva 
into the womb), sarvakuSaladhara- 
vaSibhava  paramità (perfect 
attainment of domain over all good 
actions: ibid II. p.216) and 
prajfiaparamita (i.e. perfection in 

ravaka’s knowledge : ibid III. p.67). 
This shows.that the word ‘paramita’ 
did carry the meaning attributed to it 
in later texts. Like paramim gato in 
Pali, there are several uses of the 
phrase ‘paramiprapta’ and ‘paramim 
gato’ in the Mahavastu (Mahavastu 
I. p.74). In speaking of Bodhisattva's 
several attainments, perfection in six 
paramitas (ibid. I pp.133-34) as a 
condition precedent to a Bodhisattva's 
progress from a lower to a higher 
bhü'mis, is not insisted upon us has 
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been done in the Dasa-bhumikasttra. 
At the time of composition (2nd 
century B.C.) of the Mahavastu the 
doctrine of paramita was probably not 
well developed. Unlike the 
Mahavastu, we have in the 
Lalitavitara, not only frequent 
reference to the six paramitas (cf. 
Lalitavistara (R.L. Mitra ed. pp.38, 60, 
185, 199). These gathas imply wide 
currency of the Jataka-stories as also 
a wide popularity of the paramita 
doctrine. In the Astasaharika 
Prajfiaparamita, the six paramitas are 
systematically mentioned in the 
enumeration of Bodhisattva’s 
attainments. Thus we may say that the 
doctrine of paramita was fully 
developed before the time of 
composition of the Lalitavistara and 
the Asfasaharika Prajiiaparamita, i.e., 
about Ist century A.D. and after the 
date of the Mahavastu, i.e., 2nd 
century B.C. 


The practice of paramita occupies 
an important place in the Mahayanic 
code of discipline. In the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra (17f, 334f), one of the 
early Mahayana texts, it is repeatedly 
stated that the teaching for the Srava- 
kas consisted of the four truths 
(aryasatyas), law of causation 
(pratityasamutpada), which put an end 
of suffering and led to Nirvana, while 
the teaching for Bodhisajtvas 
consisted of the practice of paramitas, 
leading to the highest knowledge or 
omniscience. In the Dagabhtmika 
Sutra, the practice of particular 
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paramita is enjoined for the 
attainment of particular bhumi (for 
instance, dana in first bhumi; sila in 
the second bhümi (p.262), ksanti in 
the 3rd (p.267), virya in the 6th 
(p.270), dhyana in the Sth and prajiia 
in the 4th bhu mi (p.275). Thus we see 
that the paramitas formed one of the 
fundamentals of the Mahaya nic code 
of discipline and spiritual progress. 


The doctrine of paramita is not 
mentioned in the early Pali texts 
except the words ‘paramim gato’ or 
‘paramippatto’ i.e. attained perfection, 
occurring scarcely in the Suttanipata 
(verses, 1018, 1020) and in the 
Majjhima Nikaya (vol. III. p.28). The 
number of paramis, listed in the later 
Pali texts, Cariyapitaka and Jataka, is 
ten and not six. Dhammapala in his 
Paramatthadipani (p.321), the 
commentary on the Cariyapitaka, tells 
us that there are various ways of 
classifying the paramis. There was 
also the system of enumerating the 
paramis as six, namely dana, sila, 
khanti, viriya, jhana, pafifia, which is 
exactly the list as given in the 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. Though 
Dhammapala was aware of this 
six-fold classification of paramis, the 
later Pali texts usually mention ten and 
probably this list of ten paramis was 
prepared by the Theravadins 
sometime after the practice of six 
paramis by other sects. The 
supplementary four paramitas of later 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts and the Pali 
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list of the paramis were probably the 
products of same period. 


Nalinaksa Dutt opines, "the 
doctrine of paramita is evidently a 
later accretion to the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism, and this took 
place about the 1st century B.C. Of 
the several sects that appeared after 
the Second Council, the 
Mahasanghikas and their offshoots, 
the Andhakas, were the first to deify 
Buddha and introduce the conception 
of Bodhisattvas. The object of this 
group of sects was not only the 
deification of Buddha but also to find 
a place for the laity within the religion, 
to create an interest among the 
householders in Buddhism. This 
doctrine of paramita was meant 
primarily for householders; three of 
the paramitas were already included 
in the duties prescribed for the laity, 
viz. sila, caga (dana), and pafifia. The 
remaining three paramitas are ksanti, 
virya and dhyana. These, it will be 
Observed, are included in the 
subsidiary practices prescribed for the 
laity. The distinction between the 
paramita practices which made a 
Bodhisattva and the practices 
prescribed for the laity is that the 
former practices had to be carried to 
the extreme that one can conceive of, 
which the latter was meant only as a 
general moral training. The doctrine 
of paramita illustrated by the Jataka 
stories made strong appeal to the 
common folk, and: became 
instrumental in propagating the 
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religion among the mass. The success 
of the Mahasan-ghikas and their 
offshoots in increasing their followers 
led other schools like the 
Sarvastivadins and Dharma-guptas, 
and later the most orthodox of the 
schools, the  Theravadins to 
incorporate this new doctrine into their 
code, though it was not consistent with 
their teachings and ideals. The 
Sarvàstivadins, however, changed 
their outlook in the altered 
circumstances of the day, and 
produced an extensive literature in the 
shape of Avadanas to popularise this 
new cult". (Early Monastic Buddhism, 
Vol. II, pp.304-305). 


PARISUDDI-SILA (Skt. Parisuddhi- 
fila), morality consisting in purity. 
It is of four kinds, namely, 
(1) purification of restraint with regard 
to the disciplinary code (patimokkha- 
samvara-sila, q.v.), (2) purification 
with regard to restraint of the senses 
(indriya-samvara sila,  q.v.), 


(3) purification of livelihood (ajiva-: 


parisuddhisila, q.v.), and (4) purity 
with regard to restraint in, use of four 
requisits of monks (paccayasannssita- 
sila q.v.). 


PINDAPATIKANGAM (Skt. Pinda- 
patikanga), 1.e., the practice of alms- 
food eater. 


In early Buddhism a section of 
monk, who were dhutavadi, used to 
adopt the rigorous ascetic practice 
(dhutahga) of eating food collected by 
begging only from door to door. By 
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this practice they did not remain idea 
for procurement of food which they 
consumed without discrimination but 
only to keep up their fourteen kinds 
of food-offerings permitted in the 
Vinaya. Buddhaghosa enumerates 
them thus, “He who observes this 
practice (pindapatikanga) should not 
accept these fourteen kinds of food, 
namely, food offered to the order as a 
whole (sanghabhattam), food given by 
invitation (nimantanabhattam), food 
given by tickets (salakabhattam), food 
given on the uposatha (uposa-thikam), 
food given to visitors (agantuka- 
bhattam), a meal for travellers 
(gamikabhattam), a meal for the sick 
(gilanupatthakabhattam), a meal 
supplied to a particular residence 
(viharabhattam), a meal given in a 
principal house (dhurabhattam). The 
ascetic monk refuses these as an 
excessive amount of food (atirekala- 
bham). There are three grades of 
ascetic monks. These are the 
advantages : The state of having 
behaved in accordance with the 
spiritual guidance; idleness is 
eliminated; livelihood is purified, the 
practice of the minor Training Rules 
of the Pati-mokkha; pride is 
abandoned, etc. (Visuddhimagga, 
pp.66-67). 


PISUNAVACA or (Skt. PiSunavakya) 
means slanderous or calunious speech, 
which when said to another reduces 
or minimizes the love which that 
person bears at his heart. It is 
backbiting. Pisunavaca is clearly 
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expressed in the canonical texts in the 
contexts of moral precepts (silas) : 
"Having heard something here I was 
not one to repeat it elsewhere for 
causing variance among these 
(people); or having heard something 
elsewhere I was not one to repeat 
where for causing variance among 
these people (Ito sutvà na amutra 
akkhata imesam bhedaya, amutra và 
sutva na imesam akkhata amusam 
bhedaya) - Majjhima Nikaya, IIT. p.33; 
Digha Nikaya I. pp.4, 64. A good man 
(sappurisa) does not speak slanderous 
speech instead he is a reconciler of 
those who are at variance (bhinnanam- 
sandhata), one who combines those 
who are friends (sahitanam va 
anuppadata), concord is his pleasure 
(samaggarama), concord his delight 
(samaggarata), concord his joy 
(samagganand), concord the motive of 
his speech (samagga-karanim vacam- 
bhasito hoti). It is one of the Dasa 
kusala-kammapattha, q.v. 


PITA-KASINA (Skt. Pita-Krtsna). i.e. 
yellow colour as an object meditation 
(kammatthàna, q.v.). 


To induce concentration of mind, 
a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on yellow colour (pita- 
kasina).It may be yellow flowers or a 
piece of yellow cloth or a yellow 
colour-element (vanna-dhatu), e.g. a 
yellow gem. It may be specially 
prepared by filling a basket up to the 
brim with yellow flowers in such a 
way so that the pollens or stalk may 
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not be open to sun. The basket should 
be covered by a piece of yellow cloth 
in such a way that the mouth of the 
basket is to appear like the surface of 
the drum. It should be surrounded by 
a band of different colour. Then the 
adept is to concentrate his mind on the 
yellow colour avoiding the other 
marks (lakkhagas) of the flowers or 
cloth and develop the uggaha nimitta 
(acquired image), i.e., unsteady and 
unclear image, which arises when the 
mind has reached a weak-degree of 
concentration and then develop the 
patibhaga nimitta (counter image) i.e., 
an entirely clear and immovable image 
arising at a higher degree of 
concentration. (Visuddhimagga, 
p.173). 


PITI (Skt. Priti), rapture, enthusiasm, 
joy, happiness, interest. It is one of the 
mental factors or concomitants 
(cetasika) and belongs to the group of 
mental formations (sankhara- 
khandha). In the Sutta Pitaka piti is 
often linked in a compound word, with 
gladness (pamojja) or happiness 
(sukha). Piti is not feeling or a 
sensation, and hence does not belong 
to the feeling group (vedana- 
kkhandha), but may be described 
psychologically as joyful interest. As 
such it may be associated with 
wholesome as well as with 
unwholesome and natural states of 
consciousness. 


A high. degree. of rapture is 
characteristic of certain,stages in 
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meditative concentration, in insight- 
practice (vipassana) as well as in the 
first absorption (jhana, q.v.). In the 
latter it appears as one of the factors 
of absortions (jhanainga) and is 
strongest in the second absorption. 
Piti or joy is present in all types of 
consciousness excluding those 
accompanied by  displeasure 
(domanassa-sahagata-citta) and 
indifference (upekkha-sahagata-citta), 
body-consciousness (kaya-vififia ga) 
and the fourth jhana-consciousness. 


PITISAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. Priti- 
sambodhyanga), rapture or enthusiasm 
as a factor of enlightenment. It is one 
of the seven sambojjhangas. See 
BODHIPAKKHIYADHAMMA, q.v. 


PUGGALA (Skt. Pudgala), individual, 
person, as well as the synonyms : 
personality, individuality, being (satta, 
q.V.), self (atta, q.v.), in short all terms 
designating a personal entity, hence : 
I, you, he, man, god, etc., all these, 
according to view, are mere names for 
certain combinations of material and 
mental processes, and apart from them 
they have no real existence. They are 
to be considered as mere 
‘conventional modes of expression’ 
(vohara-vacana). _ 


PUTHUJJANA (Skt. Prthagjana), lit, 
*one of the many folk', worldling, 
ordinary man, average man. 


Puthujjana is any lay man or monk 
who is still possessed of all the ten 
fetters (samyojana, q.v.), finding to the 
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round of rebirths, and therefore has not 
yet reached any of four stages of 
holiness (See ariya puggala, q.v.). The 
Puggalapafifiatti says "Who is neither 
freed from the first three fetters 
(personality-belief, sceptical doubt 
and attachment to mere rules and 
ritual) nor is on the way to loose these 
three things, such one is called a 
worldling." 


According to the commentary of 
the Sammaditthi Sutta of the Majjhina 
Nikaya a worldling (puthujjana) may 
be (1) an outsider (is non-Buddhist) 
who if he believed in moral causation, 
may be said to have right view to that 
extent; but he has not the ‘knowledge 
conforming to the truths' (saccanu- 
lomika-fíàapa), as has (2) the worldling 
inside the Buddha's dispensation 
(sasanika). A worldling who professes 
Buddhism, may be either a 'blind 
worldling' (andhaputhujjana) who has 


neither knowledge of, nor interest in 


the fundamental teaching (the truths, 
groups, etc.); or he is a 'noble 
worldling' (kalyana puthujjana), who 
has such knowledge and earnestly 
strives to understand and practise the 
teaching of the Buddha. 


PUNABBHAVA (Skt. Punarbhava), lit. 
re-becoming; renewed existence. It is 
the term ‘punabbhava’ is found mostly 
in the Suttapitaka, but in later 
literature it is called *patisandhi'. The 
attainment of holy perfertion 
(arahatta), implying the end of future 
rebirth, is often expressed in the 
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words : “This is the last birth, now 
there is no more a renewed existence" 
(ayam antima jati natthi dani 
punabbhavo : Majjhima N.I. p.173; 
Theragatha) 87, 339; Suttanipata v. 
502. The term is often linked with 
abhinibbatti (arising). In the 
Mahavedalla Sutta of the Majjhima N. 
itis said, "But how, O Brother, does it 
come to renewed existence and arising 
in the future (ayatim punabbha- 
vabhinibbatti)? Because beings 
obstructed by ignorance and fettered 
by craving, find ever fresh delight now 
here now there, for this reason there 
is renewed existence and arising in the 
future." 


Abhinibbatti also stands 
sometimes alone signifying rebirth. 


In the second of the Four Noble 


Truth the adjective ponobbhavika, i.e. 
that causes rebirth, has been applied 
to tapha, q.v. 


PUBBENIVASANUSSATI (Skt. Pürbani- 
vasanusm[ti), i.e. remembrance of 
former existences. 


It is one of the six supernormal 
powers or knowledge (chalabhifiia, 
q.v.) attainable through the utmost 
perfection in the mental concentration 
(samadhi q.v.) and through 
penetrating insight (vipassana, q.v.), 
others being magical or miraculous 
powers (iddhividha, q.v.), divine ear 
(dibbasota, q.v.); penetration of the 
mind of others (ceto-pariyaiiapa, q.v.); 
divine eye (dibba cakkhu, q.v.) and 


extinction of all cankers (asavakkhaya 
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q.v.). The stereotyped description of 
remembrance of former existence is 
met in all four Pali Nikays: "He 
remembers manifold former 
existences, such as one birth, two 
births....three ....four....five....ten.... 
twenty....thirty ....forty....fifty....a 
hundred....a thousand.... a hundred 
thousand births and many an aeon of 
integration and disintegration and 
many an aeon of integration - 
disintegration of worlds (aneke pi 
samvattakappe aneke pi vivattakappe 
aneke pi samvatfavi-vattakappe). Such 
a one was I by name, having such and 
such a clan, such and such a colour, 
so was I nourished, such and such 
pleasant and painful experiences were 
mine, so did the span of life. And 
vanishing from there I entered 
somewhere else into existence....and 
vanishing from there I again 
reappeared here. Thus he remembers, 
always together with the marks and 
peculiarities of many a former 
existence. 


PURISINDRIYA (Skt. Purugendriya) 
i.e. physical faculty of masculinity. 


It is described as material quality 
of sex (bhavartipa) which is stated by 
which masculinity of personality can 
be distinguished as opposed to 
femininity (Abhidhammatthasangaha, 
p27. | . | i 

The masculinity-faculty (purisin- 
driya) has male sex as its characteristic, 
its function is to show that a particular 
individual is male, it is manifested as 
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the reason for the features, marks, signs, 
work and ways of the male. 


Masculine features etc. are the 
opposite of the feminine (itthindriya, 
q.v.). Man's upper body is broad, the 
lower body is less broad, his hands and 
feet are large, the face is large: the 
breast-flesh is less full; beard and 
moustache grow. The manner of hair- 
dressing and wearing of clothes are 
unlike those of women. In youth they, 
play with chariots, ploughs, etc. The 
masculine controlling faculty 
(purisindriya) has the characteristic of 
indicating the state of man; function of 
showing ‘this is a man’, and its 
manifestation lies in the masculinity in 
features, etc. Visuddhimagga pp.447, 
472. 


;:PUREJATA-PACCAYA (Skt. Purvaja- 
tapratyaya), i.e. Pre-existence 
condition in co-relation, is one of the 
twenty-four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


It is the pre-existent or prior factor 
implying precedence or priority as a 
causal relation. It should not 
misunderstood as an altogether 
antecedent factor which expires before 
a consequence arises, because, it 
partly precedes. Such a pre-existent 
prior factor may be either physical 
bases or objects of consciousness. 
Buddha-ghosa defines it: 
Pathamataram uppajitva 
vattamanabhavena upakar-ako 
dhammo purejatapaccayo, i.e., “what 
having arisen before-hand renders 


service by its presence is a 
Purejatapaccayo". - Patthana Atthaka- 
tha, p-76. The Patthana (I. p.8) 
explains it thus - Cakkhayatanam 
cakkhuvifinanadhatuya tam sampa- 
yuttakanam ca dhammanam purejata- 
paccayena paccayo. For example, eye- 
consciousness (cakkhu-vinfiana- 
dhatu) arises, because of the pre- 
existence of eye sense-organ 
(cakkhaya-tana); Other sense-organs 
(ear, nose, tongue, etc.) also are pure- 
jatapaccaya by way of this relation. 


PUJA has two lines of meaning: 
(1) honour, respect, homage, (2) 
worship, devotional observances, 
devotional offerings; also offerings to 
monks. 


Regarding the first kind of meaning 
the Mahamangala Sutta of the 
Suttanipata as well as of the 
Khuddakapatha says that “Honour 
and respect towards those worthy of 


. it, is conducive to great blessing” 


(puja ca pujaniyesu etam maügalam 
uttamam). 


The second meaning of outer 
worship which was not much praised 
by the Buddha who said to Ananda in 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya;-“Not thus, Ananda, is 
the Tathagata (Buddha called himself) 
respected, venerated, esteemed, 
worshipped and honoured in the 
highest degree. But Ananda, 
whoseever bhikkhu or bhikkuni, 
layman or laywoman abides by the 
teaching, lives uprightly in the 
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teaching, walks in the way of teaching, 
it is by him that the Tathagata is 
respected, venerated, esteemed, 
worshipped and honoured in the 
highest degree. | 


“There are two kinds of worship: 
in a material way (amisa-puja) and 
through practice of the Dhamma 
(dhammapuja). The dhammapuja is 
the better of the two.” Ariguttara N.II. 


PRATISAMVIDVIHARA or Sadhu- 
mati—This is the ninth stage (bhumi) 
of meditation through which a 
Bodhisattva has to obtain and pass 
over to next to achieve Buddhahood, 
See Dasbhümi, q.v. 


PRABHAKARI-This is the third stage 
(bhumi) of meditation out of ten 
through which a Boddhisattva has to 
pass to achieve Buddhahood. See 
Dasabhümi, q.v. 


PRAMUDITA-This is the first stage of 
meditation of a Bodhisattva. See 
Da$abhümi, q.v. 


PH 


PHARUSAVACA (Skt. Parusa vak). 
i.e, harsh speech. It is one of the dasa 
akusala-kammapatha, q.v. 


Harsh speech is defined as a word 
which makes one-self harsh or causes 
another to be harsh. It is in itself harsh, 
neither agreeable to the ear nor 

appealing to the heart. By harsh speech 
is meant the entirely harsh volition 
which produces a bodily and vocal 
effort wounding another. It is also 
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called abuses. Harsh speech is an 
offence in proportion to the virtue of 
one concerning whom harsh words are 
spoken. There are three constituent 
factors of this offence, viz. (1) another 
person to be abused, (2) angry thought 
and (3) the abuse. 


PHALA, lit fruit. In Buddhist doctrine 
the term phala signifies, result, effect 
(often together with hetu i.e. cause), 
benefit or advantage (e.g. in 
Samafifiaphala Sutta, result or benefit 
of recluseship), fruition, blessing: 
PED states: As technical term with 
reference to the Path (magga) and the 
progressive attainment of Arahantship 
it is used to denotes the realisation of 
having attained each stage of the 
sotapatti, sakadagami, anagami, 
arahatta, which immediately precedes 
Nibbana. 


*As Maggaphala, Path-result or 
Fruition, it denotes those moments of 
supermundane consciousness which 
flashforth immediately after the 
moment of path-consciousness (see 
ariya-puggala, q.v.) and which, till the 
attainment of the next higher path, 
may during the practice of insight 
(vipassana, "q.v.) still recur 
innumerable times. If thus repeated, 
they are called the ‘Attainment of 
Fruition (phala samapatti)—which is 
explained in detail in Visuddhimagga 
Ch. XXIII — Nyanatiloka, Buddhist 
Dictionary, p.141. 


PHASSA (Skt.Sparda), contact, sense- 
impression. By six bases or spheres 
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of sense organs including mind is 
conditioned contact (sa]ayatana- 
paccaya phasso). The term samphassa 
is used in compounds, e.g. in the 
following: “There are six classes of 
sense-impression: visual impression 
(cakkhu-samphassa); impressions of 
hearing, smelling, tasting, bodily 
(tactile) impression and mental 
impression." (Sammaditthi Sutta). A 
twofold division occurs in the 
Mahanidana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya: patigha samphassa i.e. 
impression by sensorial reaction and 
adhivacana-samphassa, i.e. verbal (or 
conceptual, i.e., mental) impression. 


Phassa does not signify physical 
impact, but in Buddhist psychology it 
is one of the seven constant mental 
concomitants of consciousness 
(cetasika) and belongs to the group of 
mental formations (sanükhàara- 
kkhandha). In lists of both these 
categories it is generally mentioned, 
due to its fundamental position in the 
cognitive process. In the 
Madhupindika sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya (I) it is thus defined : 


"Dependent on the eye (cakkhu), 
and the forms (rupa), eye 
consciousness (cakkhuvifüarna) 
arises : the coming-together of the 
three is sense-impression". This is the 
same in each of the other five senses 
including mind. In the Dependent 
Origination (paticcasamuppà da), 
phassa is conditioned by the six sense- 
bases (salayatana) and is a 


conditioning factor of feeling 
(vedana) — see Paticcasammuppada, 
q.v. Its relation to mind and body 
(nama-rupa) is described in the 
Mahanidana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya. Phassa is one of the four kinds 
of nutriments (ahara, q.v.). 


B 


BALA, i.e, internal strength or power. 
The five kinds of balas (pajica-bala) 
form the fifth group or category of 
practices of the Bodhipakkhiya- 
dhammas are the same as the five 
dominant faculties (pafica-indriyas). 
viz. the strength of faith (saddhabala), 
the strength of mindfulness (satibala), 
the strength of energy (viriyabala), the 
strength of concentration or 
meditation (samadhibala) and the 
strength of knowledge (pañña bala). 
The main difference between 
"dominent faculty" (indriya) and 
"strength" (bala) is that the former is 


actively functioning and does not 


necessarily remain the same for all 
times while the latter is the result of 
the activity of the faculty, and so it is 
steady and makes the adept firmly 
established in the dominant faculty, 
i.e, the dominant faculty changes into 
the steady strength or powers. 


Like all other practices, the balas 
should be accompanied by solitude 
(viveka) and non-attachment (viraga). 
These balas when attained, can 
remove the higher fetters (uddham- 
bhagiya-samyojans q.v.) and become 
a stepping stone to Nibbana. 
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The particular aspect of the balas, 
distinguishing them from the 
corresponding five spiritual faculties 
(indriya), is that they are unshakable 
by their opposites: (1) the power of 
faith (saddhabala) is unshakable by 
faithlessness (unbelief); (2) the power 
of energy (viriyabala) by laziness; 
(3) the power of mindfulness (satibala) 
by forgetfulness; (4) the power of 
concentration (samadhibala) by 
distractedness; and (5) the power of 
wisdom (pafifiabala) by ignorance. 


According to the Anguttara N. (III. 
p.12), the power (bala) (1) becomes 
manifest in the four qualities of the 
stream-winner (sotapannassa angani) 
(2) in the four right efforts (samma- 
padhana), (3) in the four foundation 
of mindfulness (satipafthana), (4) in 
the four absorptions (jhana), (5) in the 
full comprehension of the four noble 
truths (ariya-sacca). 


In the Anguttara N. (IV. p.3), the 
powers of moral shame (hiri-bala) and 
moral dread (ottappa-bala) are added 
to the aforementioned five. Several 
other balas (powers) e.g. dasabala, 
patisankhana-bala are mentioned in 
the texts. 


BAHULI (or Bahula) KAMMA (Skt. 
Bahuda karma), habitual action, 
repeated action. Visuddhimagga, 
p.601. 7 


It is identical with üciggakamma 
(q.v.). Habitual action is a type of 
action which is performed repeatedly. 
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It may be good or wholesome (kusala) 
or bad (akusala). Bahalikamma or 
action done by continuous practice or 
an act often repeated (punappuna 
kamma), Dhammasangani 
Atthakatha, p.406. 


In the absence of weighty (garu- 
kamma) and proximate action 
(maranasanna-kamma), habitual 
action presents itself to dying 
consciousness (cuticitta). So the 
practice of good deeds have to be 
repeated so that it may be natural. 


BAHIRARUPA - Out of twenty-eight 
corporeal forms (rupas), excluding 
five sense-organs, viz. eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body, the rest twenty-three, 
viz. the elements of earth (pathavi), 
water (apo), fire (tejo), wind (vayo), 
vision or visible form (rüpa), sound 
(sadda), odour or smell (gandha), taste 
(rasa), touch or contact (phofthabba), 
female sex (itthindriya), male sex 
(purisindriya), vital force (jivitin- 
driya), heart-base (hadaya-vatthu), 
element of space (akasadhatu), 
intimating elements such expression 
of body and speech (kayavififiatti- 
vaci-vififiatti), lightness or buoyancy 
(lahuta), pliaricy or softness (muduta), 
adaptability (kammafifiata), collection 
or integration (upacayo), continuation 
(santati), decay (jarata), unsubstan- 
tiality (aniccata) and bodily nutriment 
or food value in matter (kavalifkara- 
ahara) are called bahirarupa, i.e., 
forms: that are external and belong to 
not-self. PS 
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BUDDHANUSSATI (Skt. Buddhanu- 
smrti), i.e., recollection of Buddha or 
contemplation on Enlightened one. 


This is the first type of meditation 
subject of which is the special 
qualities of Buddha. The procedure is 
as follows:- 


A meditator with absolute 
confidence, who wants to develop 
firstly the recollection of Buddha 
should go into solitary retreat in a 
favourable abode and recollect the 
special qualities of the Enlightened 
one, the Blessed one as follows:- 


He, itis, the Blessed One (Bhagava), 
accomplished (arham), perfectly 
Enlightened (Samma sambuddho), 
proficient in knowledge and conduct 
(vijjacaranasampanno), sublime 
(sugato), the knower of worlds 
(lokavidu), incomparable leader of 
men to be tamed (anuttaro purisadam- 
masarathi), the teacher of gods and 
men (sattha devamanussanam), 
enlightened (Buddho) and blessed 
(Majjhima N. I. p.37; Ahguttara N. III 
p.285). 


As long as the meditator recollects 
the special qualities of the Buddha in 
this way, his mind is not obsessed by 
greed, (ragapriyutfhitam cittayam) or 
obsessed by hate or obsessed by 
delusion; his mind has rectitude 
(ujugatam) on that occasion, it is quite 
upright with the tatha gata as object. 


- So when he has thus suppressed the 
hindrances (nivaragüni) by preventing 
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obsession by greed, etc. and his mind 
faces the meditation subject with 
rectitude and sustained thought 
(vitakka-vicara) occur with a 
tendency. As he continues to exercise 
applied thought and sustained thought 
upon the Enlightened one’s special 
qualities (Buddhaguna), happiness 
(piti) arises in him. With his mind 
happy, with happiness as proximate 
cause, his bodily and mental 
disturbance are tranquillized by 
tranquillity. When the disturbance has 
been tranquillized, bodily and mental 
bliss (sukha) arise in him. When he is 
blissful, his mind, with the 
Enlightened one’s special qualities for 
its object, becomes concentrated, and 
so the Jhana factors eventually arise 
in a single moment. But owing to the 
profoundity of the Enlightened one's 
special qualities, or else owing to his 
being occupied in recollectng special 
qualities of many sorts, the jhàna is 


only access and does not reach 


absorption. And that access jhàna 
itself is known as 'recollection of 
Buddha’ too, because it arises with the 
recollection of the Enlightened one's 
special qualities as the means. 


When a bhukkhu is devoted to this 
recollection of the Buddha, he is 
respectful and reverential towards the 
Buddha. He attains fullness of faith, 
mindfulness, understanding and merit. 
He has much happiness and gladness. 
He conquers fear and dread. He is able 
to endure pain. He comes to feel as if 
he were living in the Master's 
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presence. And his body, when the 
recollection of Buddha's special 
qualities dwells in it, becomes as 
worthy of veneration as a shrine room. 
His mind tends towards the plane of 
Buddhas (Buddhabhtmiyan). And if 
he penetrates no higher, he is at least 
headed for happy destiny (Visuddhi- 
magga, pp.198-213). 


BUDDHI-CARITA, the intelligent- 
natured person. It is one of the six 
types of men classified and explained 
by Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhi- 
magga (pp.104-107), others being the 
greedy-natured (raga-carita), the 
hating-natured (dosa carita), the dull- 
natured (moha-carita), the faithful- 
natured (saddha-carita), and the one 
of speculative temperament (vitakka- 
carita). | 

“In one of intelligent temperament 
there is frequent occurrence of such 
states as readiness to be spoken to, 
possession of good friends, 
knowledge of right amount in eating, 
mindfulness and full awareness, 
devotion to wakefulness, a sense of 
urgency about things that should 
inspire a sense of urgency, and wisely 
directed endeavour." (Bhikkhu 
Nanamoli, The Path of Purification, 
pp. 108-109). 


BODHI, (from verbal root budh, to 
awaken, to understand) means 
knowledge (fiana), awakenment, 
Enlightenment, supreme knowledge. 
“Through bodhi one awakens from the 


slumber or stupor (inflicted upon the 
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mind) by the defilement (kilesa) and 
comprehends the four noble truths." 


Generally, the term bodhi is said to 
consist of seven constituents of 
Enlightenment (Pali satta bojjharnga; 
Skt. sapta bodhyariga) and bodhi is 
considered to be attainable “through 
the accomplishment of the principles 
conducive to the maturing of- 
Enlightenment" (bodhipakkhiya 
dhamma q.v.), sometimes the term 
sambodhi (sam -- bodhi) is used to 
denote the perfect Enlightenment of 


‘the Buddha, pacceka-buddhas (q.v.) 


and all arahats. There are also the 
terms abhisambodhi and samma- 
sambodhi which are exclusively used 
to connote the Enlightenment of the 
Buddhas as distinguished from the 
Enlightenment of the pacceka- 
buddhas and arahants. A lay follower 
(upasako) is described in the 
Majjhima Nikaya and the Anguttara 
Nikaya as “he believes in the 


Enlightenment of Perfect one 


(saddahati Tathagatassa bodhim). The 
term bodhi has been explained also in 
the other Nikayas and commentaries, 
e.g. according to the Sarhyutta Nikaya 
(V. p. 423) it is the acquisition of the 
knowledge ofthe Four Truths (cattari 
ariyasaccani). In the Majjhima Nikaya 
Atthakatha (I. p. 54), and the Vinaya 
Atthakathà (I. p. 139) it is said that 
Enlightenment is the way (bodhiti 
maggo), meaning the Noble Eightfold 
Path. It is also explained in the 
Vibhanga Atthakathá' (p.310) as 
penetration into the four worthy and 
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true things, probably meaning the Four 
Noble Truths. 


The commentaries to the Majjhima 
Nikaya, Buddhavamsa and Cariya- 
pitaka generally give a fourfold 
explanation of the word bodhi: 1. the 
tree of Enlightenment, 2. the holy path 
(ariya-magga), 3. Nibbana, 
4. Omniscience (of the Buddha — 
sabbufifiatafiana). The Cullaniddesa 
defines bodhi as the knowledge 
relating to the four paths, viz., of 
stream-entry (sotapatti-magga), of 
once returning (sakadágami-magga), 
of non-returning (anagami-magga) 
and of perfection or emancipation 
(arahattamagga). 


After gotama's attainment of 
Enlightenment (bodhi), i.e., 
comprehension that the samsaric 
existence is full of ill (dukkha), it has 
cause and cessation of dukkha, he is 
called the Enlightened one, the 
Buddha. “The attainment of 
Enlightenment is identical with the 
realisation of Nibbana. This is the goal 
reached by all those who have 
destroyed the cankers (asava) whether 
they be Buddhas, pacceka-buddhas or 
buddhanu-buddhas. Theravada 
Buddhism does not persuade its 


adherents to become Buddhas in order | 


to attain Nibbana, but advocates the 
destruction of cankers for this 
purpose. It is a fact that even in the 
Theravada Buddhism reference is 
made to three types of enlightened 
persons, viz, Buddhas, pacceka- 
Buddhas and buddhanu-buddhas or 


'BODHICITTA, 
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arahants. But these were not put 
forward as three different ideals to be 
pursued by adherents according their 
choice. However, later, with the 
development of Mahayana Buddhism 
and the Bodhisattva concept, these 
were explicitly declared to be three 
different stages of spiritual 
advancement leading to three different 
types of Enlightenment, called 
anuttara-samyak-sambodhi (Pali 
sammasambodhi), pratyeka-bodhi 
(Pali pacceka-bodhi) and $ravaka- 
bodhi (Pali savaka-bodhi) and in 
accordance with these were formed 
the Bodhisattvayana, Tathagata-yana 
or Mahayana, pratyekabuddhayàna 
and Sravakayana. Bodhisattvayana is 
same as Buddhayana, Tathagatayana 
or Mahayana. But the pratyekabud- 
dhayana and sravakayana were 
considered to be much inferior to the 
Bodhisattvayana. Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, Vol. III, pp. 178-180. 


thought of 
Enlightenment. It is important concept 
common to Theravada, Mahayana and 
Tantric Buddhism. Though the term 
*bodhi-citta' is not mentioned in Pali, 
the idea of enlightenment and traces 
of this concept are found in the Pali 
literature. For example, in the Jataka 
Nidanakatha, Anguttara Nikaya (I. 
p.145) and the Ariyapariyesana Sutta 
itis described that Siddhattha Gotama 
after renouncing the household life 
resolved to strive to make end of all 
sufferings of existence and afterwards, 
as a consequence of striving, 
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discovered the cause of suffering. For 
this comprehension that came to be 
known as Enlightenment (bodhi) and 
Gotama came to be known as the 
Enlightened one — the Buddha. After 
enlightenment, the Buddha, out of 
great compassion, decided to preach 
the newly achieved truth to others for 
their welfare. Later when the Buddha 
came to be looked upon as the Being 
of Great compassion (mahakarunika), 
it came to be accepted that his 
resolution to attain Enlightenment was 
motivated by altruism. The 
development of the bodhisattva 
concept further established this belief. 
Thus, it is clearly stated in the Jataka 
Nidanakatha that Gotama Buddha in 
a previous birth as Sumedha could 
have attained Nibbana as an arahant, 
but instead he resolved to attain 
perfect Enlightenment (sambodhi) as 
Buddha for the welfare of others 
(Jataka, I. p.14). 


A still later stage of development 
of the Bodhicitta concept is found in 
the Abhidharmadipa in which the 
altruistic motive of the Bodhisattva is 
more clearly described. It describes 
how an aspirant to Enlightenment 
(bodhi) should vow to save all the 
beings of the world who are engrossed 
in all sorts of suffering and who are 
without any protection (P.S. Jaini, ed. 
Abhidharmadipa, Patna, p.185). This 
altruistic motive is further given 
prominence in the early Sanskrit texts 
such as Mahavastu (pp. 112, 113, 118, 
119) and Lalitavistara which clearly. 
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state that the Bodhisattva resolves to 
develop bodhicitta for the well-being 
of others and in the later Mahayana 
texts such as the Gagdavyuha (p.493), 
Siksaásamuccaya (p.8) and the 
Bodhicaryavatara. 


The development of the thought of 
Enlightenment (bodhicitta) being the 
most important as well as the initial 
phase in the career of a bodhisattva, 
Santideva has devoted the first chapter 
of his Bodhicaryavatara for its 
glorification. It is intended to show the 
efficacy of the thought of 
Enlightenment and thereby induce and 
encourage people to adopt the path 
that leads to perfect Enlightenment. 
The merits of developing the thought 
of Enlightenment are described in 
detail, it is said to be fountainhead of 
all happiness, the foundation for the 
attainment of Buddhahood, a state of 
mind capable of enhancing good, 
estinguishing suffering and leading to 
the acquisition of limitless merit. 
Santideva distinguishes two kinds of 
bodhicitta : (1) making of the great 
resolve towards the bodhi (bodhi- 
pranidhi-citta); (2) the entering upon 
the career af the bodhi (bodhi- 
prasthana-citta): While the former 
represents the aspiration to attain 
Buddhahood after saving all creatures 
of the world, the latter denotes the 
actual setting out on the journey 
towards the goal. From the time of an 
aspirant sets his heart on the 
awakening of bodhicitta upto his 
declaration of the great aspiration, it 
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forms the first and preparatory stage 
that is bodhi-pranidhi-citta. The 
second stage called bodhi-prasthana- 
citta or the development of bodhicitta 
adopted by the aspirant commences 
with practice of paramita and this 
stage is called bodhi-prasthana-citta 
(Siksásamuccaya, p.8; Bodhicarya- 
vatara chapter V.15). The six 
paramitas are : giving (dana), virtue 
or morality (fila), patience (ksanti), 
effort (virya), meditation (dhyana) and 
wisdom (prajiia). After perfection 
these páramitas the aspirant has to 
proceed along the ten stages (dasa 
bhumi, q.v.) ofthe bodhisattva career. 


Alongside with the development of 
the ethical aspect, bodhicitta (thought 
of enlightenment) also developed on 
the metaphysical side specially in 
Mahayana | Buddhism. This 
development is noticeable in the 
works of such Buddhist philosophers 
as Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati - D.T. Suzuki (Outlines of 


Mahayana Buddhism, p.297) quotes. 


Nagarjuna who explains the 
bodhicitta thus : “Bodhicitta is free 
from all determination, i.e., it is not 
included in the categories of five 
skandhas (factors of existence), 
twelve dyatanas (bases of sense- 
perception), eighteen dhatus (physical 
elements). 

It is uncreated and its self-essence 
is void." - : 


» Vasubandhu in his Bodhici- 
ttotpada-sttra-gastra (II, p.209) 
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compares bodhicitta with the ocean : 
“In the beginning when the great 
ocean manifests itself, it should be 
known that it is the store of all kinds 
of jewels, inferior, medium and 
superior, valuable and invaluable 
wish-yielding gems. Just so, at then 
beginning, bodhicitta, too, should be 
thought of as the store of gods, men, 
disciples, pratyeka-buddhas, 
bodhisattvas, merits, meditation and 
wisdom." 


D. T. Suzuki (op. cit, p.299) also 
quotes Sthiramati who says 
“Nirvana, Dharmakaya, Tathagata, 
Tatha gatagarbha, Paramartha, 
Buddha, Bodhicitta, Bhutatathata — 
all these terms signify merely so many 
different aspects of one and the same 
reality and Bodhicitta is name given 
to a form of Dharmakaya (Law-body) 
or Bhütatathata (suchness of 
existence) as it manifests itself in the 
human heart, and its purification or 


negatively-its liberation from all 


egoistic impurities constitutes the state 
of Nirvana.” With the further 
development of the metaphysical 
aspect, the concept ‘bodhicitta’ 
became as Buddhist teachers 
described it by comparison the terms 
such as aprameya (immeasurable), 
aparyanta (infinite) and aksaya 
(indestructible) to describe it (Bodhi- 
cittotpada-sutra-Sastra, p.209)." 


Later, perhaps due to the influence 
of popular teachings of Mahayana, 
certain rites and ceremonies are 
thought to be essential for the 
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cultivation of the bodhicittas. These’ 


are, namely, vandana (obeisance), 
puja (worship) of the Buddhas, and 
of shrines (caityas), Saranagamana 
(seeking refuge), papadesana 
(confession of sin), etc. came into 
vogue as prerequisites for awakening 
bodhicitta (Bodhicaryavatara, 
Chapters II, IIT). 


In Tantric Buddhism also the 
bodhicitta concept developed in an 
special way. In the Sri-Guhyasamaja- 
tantra (pp.11ff) the bodhicitta is 
explained to convey the sense of 
voidness of all phenomena. In the 
Prajfiopaya-viniscayasiddhi (Ch. II. 
v.29) bodhicitta is described as 
“eternal, resplendent, pure, the abode 
of all Jinas. It includes all phenomena, 
it is divine, it is the cause of the whole 
universe". In the Jiianasiddhi (Ch. 
XV) the bodhicitta is described as the 
vajra which synonymous with $tnya 
(void). Bodhicitta is of nature of vajra 
and the persons could view all 
existences as self which is of the 
nature of void, could attain 
Enlightenment. 


Later on in Tantric Buddhism the 


development of the concept of 


bodhicitta took a different turn. There, 
when esoteric practices gained 
importagce bodhicitta came to be 
regarded as a state of great bliss 
(maha sukha) reached through sexo- 
yogic practies. Thus, in the 
Sahajayana school it came to be 
identified with semen (Sukra). This 


identification is occasionally found in © 
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the Vajrayana school too (For details 
see Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, vol. 
III. pp. 184-188). 


BODHIPAKKHIYA DHAMMA (Skt. 
Bodhipaksiya-dharma), i.e., things 
pertaining to Enlightenment, 
requisites of Enlightenment, “qualities 
or items constituting or contributing 
to Bodhi". 


These qualities are thirty-seven in 
number and comprise the entire 
doctrines of the Buddha. 


In the Mahasakuladayi Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya all the thirty-seven 
bodhipakkhiyadhammas are 
enumerated and explained though not 
called by that name. The enumeration 
and detailed explanation of them are 
given in the Visuddhimagga (Ch. 
XXII) of Buddhaghosa and mentioned 
at many other passages of the Abhi- 
dhamma, e.g. Vibhariga, 244, 249; 
Netti, 31, 197, 240, 261 and in the 
commentaries, e.g. Jataka, I. 275; III. 
290; V 483; Dhammapada Atthakatha 
I. 230. 


These thirty-seven Bodhipakkhiya 
dhammas are divided into seven 
groups or categories. They are: 

1) The four applications of 
mindfulness (satipatthüna) 

2) The four right efforts 
(sammappadha na) 

3) The four practices of attainment 
of super-normal powers (iddhipada) 

4) The five dominant ethical 
faculties (indriya) - | 
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5) The five mental powers (bala) 


6) The seven factors of 
enlightenment (bojjhanga) 


7) The Eight fold-path (ariya 
at thangikamagga). 


It is not necessary that an adept 
fulfil all the seven categories of the 
thirty-seven dhammas for the 
attainment of enlightenment and 
emancipation, as it will be enough if 
one or more of them are fully 
practised. Each of the seven categories 
deals in fact with all the practices 
needed for attaining the summum 
bonum of Buddhist way of life and 
hence it will be found that many of 
the Boddhipakkhiya dhammas are 
almost identical though they carry a 


meaing which is in harmony with the. 


title of the group, for example, the lists 
of five dominant faculties (indriyas) 
and the mental powers (balas) are 
identical but one group carries 
meaning slightly different from the 
other. 


I. SATIPATTHANA (Skt. Smrtyupas- 
thana), i.e., application of 
mindfulness, or alertness or awareness 
of what is happening in one’s body 
(kaya), feeling (vedana), mind (citta) 
and mind-object or mental 
acquisitions (dhamma). This group of 
practices forms the first category of 
Bodhi-pakkhiyadhammas and has 
been highly praised by the Buddha as 
the single best path (ékáyanamagga) 
for the attainment emancipation. 
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A detailed and exhaustive 
treatment of this subject, so important 
for the practice of Buddhist mental 
culture, is given in the 
Mahasatipatthana Sutta of Digha 
Nikaya, Satipatthana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, which at the start, 
as well as at the conclusion, proclaim 
the weighty words, “The only way that 
leads to the attainment of purity 
(visuddhiya), to the overcoming of 
sorrow and lamentation, to the end of 
pain and grief, to the entering of the 
right path, and to the realisation of 
Nibbana are the four application of 
mindfulness (Cattaro satipatthana). 
After these introductory words, and 
upon the question which these four 
are, it is said “that the monk dwells in 
contemplation of body, the feelings, 
the mind and the mind- 
objects, ardent, clearly conscious and 
mindful after putting away worldly 
greed and grief.” 


These four contemplations are in 
reality not to be taken as merely 
separate exercise, but on the contrary, 
at least in many cases, especially in 
the trances, as things inseparably 
associated with each other. 


The four satipatthanas in 
contemplations are as follows :— 

(i) KA YA-SATIPATTHANA (Skt. 
Kayasmytyupasthana) or kayanu- 
passana, i.e., contemplation of the 
body, consists of the following 
exercises : mindfulness or awareness 
with regard to inhaling and exhaling 
(anapana-sati), awareness over four 
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postures (iriyapatha), i.e., walking, 
sitting, standing and lying, 
mindfulness and clarity of 
consciousness (sati-sampajafifia) over 
movement of the body; reflection in 
the thirty-two parts of the body 
(kayagatasati and asubha); conscious 
of analysis of the four physical 
elements, viz. earth, water, fire and air 
(dhatu-vavatthana); pondering over 
the different states of the body when 
left in a cemetry. In every case the 
adept has to bear always in mind that 
his body is subject to origin and decay 
and so realise that it is transitory and 
impersonal. 

(ii) VEDANA -SATIPATTHANA 
(Skt. Vedana-Smrtyupasthana), i.e., 
application of mindfulness in feelings. 

In this exercise of contemplation 
the adept should be closely observant 
and conscious ofhis feelings, whether 
it is pleasant or painful, or neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant, whether it is 
pure or impure, and so forth. Lastly, 
he is to bear in mind that all feelings 
are subject to origin and decay. _ 


(iii) CITTA-SATIPATTHANA OR 
CITTANUPASSANA, i.e., 
application of mindfulness or 
awareness in consciousness. In this 
exercise the adept clearly perceives 
and kriows any state of consciousness 
or mind, whether it is free or not free 
of attachment (raga), hatred (dosa) and 
delusion (moha), further it is 
contracted (sankhitta) or distracted 
(vikkhitta), high (mahaggata) or not 
high (amahaggata), concentrated 
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(samahita) or unconcentrated, 
liberated (vimutta) or unliberated. 
Lastly, as with previous satipatthanas 
he must bear in mind that it is subject 
to origin and decay. 


(ivy DHAMMASATIPATTHANA 
OR DHAMMANUPASSANA, i.e 
application of mindfulness in mind- 
object. In this practice, the adept 
knows well whether one of the five 
hindrances (nivarana, q.v.) is present 
in him or not, knows how it arises, 
how itis overcome, and how in future 
it does no more arise. He knows the 
nature of each of the five constituents 
of a being (khandha q.v.), how they 
arise, and how they decay. He knows 
the twelve bases and field of all mental 
activity (ayatana, q.v.), the eye and the 
visual object, he knows whether one 
of the seven factors of enlightenment 
(bojjhaftiga q.v.) is present in him or 
not, knows how it arises and how it 
comes to full development 
(bhavanaya paripüri hoti), he 
understands well the four Aryan truth 
(Ariyasaccani, q.v.) and other 
dhammas. 


II. SAMMAPPADHANA (Skt. Samyak- 


 Prahàga) os Samyak-pradhana, i.e., 


right exertions or efforts, it is identical 


with samma-vayama (q.v.), one part 


_of Noble Eight-fold Path (Ariya- 


afthangika-magga, q.v.) Sammappa- 
dhanas form the second group or 
category of practices of the Bodhi- 
pakkhiyadhammas and are of four 
kinds, _namely, (1) SAMVARA- 
PADHA NA, i.e., exertion consisting 
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in the restraint of one's senses, that is 
to say, exertion to remove the existing 
evil thoughts and to keep the mind free 
from being polluted by fresh evil 
thoughts and to preserve the good 


thoughts. 


It is said in the Ahguttara Nikaya : 
What now, O monks, is the effort to 
restrain (samvarapadhana)? 
Perceiving a form (rupa) or a sound 
(sadda) or an odour (gandha) or a 
bodily or mental impression, the monk 
neither adheres to the whole, nor to 
its parts, and strives to ward off that 
through which evil and unwholesome 
things might arise, such as greed and 
sorrow, if he remains with unguarded 
senses, and he watches over his 
senses, restrains his senses. This is 
called the effort to restrain. 


(2) PAHANA-PADHANA, i.e., 
effort to overcome. The monk does not 
retain any thought of sensual lust, or 
any other evil, unwholesome states 
that may have arisen, he abandons 
them, dispels them, destroys them, 
causes them to disappear. This is 
called effort to over come. 


(3) BHAVANA -PADHA NA, i.e., 
effort to develop wholesome (kusala) 
states, such as the seven factors of 
enlightenment (bojjhanga) or to 
practice of meditation to increase good 
thoughts. 

It is said in the text : “What now is 
the effort to develop? The monk 
develops the factors of enlightenment, 
bent on solitude on detachment, on 
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extinction, and ending in deliverance, 
namely mindfulness (sati), 
investigation of the law 
(dhammavicaya q.v.) energy (viriya), 
joy or rapture (piti), tranquillity 
(passaddhi), concentration (samadhi) 
and equnimity (upekkha). This is 
called the effort to develop". 

(4) ANURAKKHANA-PADHA- 
NA, i.e., effort to maintain the 
wholesome states. 


It is said, "What now is the effort 
to maintain? The monk keeps firmly 
in his mind a favourable object of 
concentration, such as the mental 
image of a skeleton, a corpse, etc. 


III. IDDHIPADA (Skt. Rddhipada), 
i.e., constituent or basis of psychic 
powers, means of attainment of 
supernormal powers. 


There are four means or practices 
forming third group of the thirty-seven 
Bodhipakkhiyadhammas which are 
conducive to Nirvana. The four kinds 
of iddhipadas (Majjhima N.II. p.11) 
are as follows :- 


(a) Chanda-samadhi-padhana- 
sankhara (Skt. chanda-samadhi- 
prahana-sarhskara), i.e., concentration 
of intention (chanda-samadhi) 
accompanied by effort of will 
(padhana-samkhara-samanna gata), 
that means practices to develop a 
strong desire for perfecting oneself in 
the four forms of meditations. 


(b) Viriya-samadhi padhana- 
sankhara (Skt. virya-samadhi- 
prahana -sarhskara) i.e., concentration 
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of energy, accompanied by effort of 
will that means application of energy 
for perfection in the four meditations. 

(c) Citta-samadhi-padhana-sat- 
khara, i.e., concentration of mind or 
consciousness accompanied by effort 
of will that means application of mind 
to cultivate the four meditations. 

(d) Vimarhsa samadhi-padhana- 
sankhara (Skt. Mimarhsa-samadhi- 
prahana-sarhskara), i.e., concentration 
of investigation (vimarhsa-samadhi), 
accompanied by effort of will 
(padhana-sankhara-samanná gata), 
that means examination and 
discrimination of the mental factors 
accompanying meditations. 


“The adept should observe that 
each of these four practices of his is 
not feeble or clogged by idleness and 
arrogance. At the same time he must 
bear in mind that his exertion is not 
hampered by arrogance or by sensual 
pleasures. While undergoing these 
exertions, the adept rises above all 
distinctions of time and place or day 
and night and remains also mindful of 
the contents of his body". 


These four practices lead to the 
attaining and acquiring of magical 
power, to the power of magical 
transformation, to the generation of 
magical and to mastery and skill 
therein (Patisambhidamagga, II 
p.205). 


*Once the monk has this developed 
and often practised the. samma- 


ppadhanas, he enjoys various: 
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miraculous powers, (iddhividha) of 
which there is a long list in the 
Nikayas, e.g. he can rise and walk in 
air as if winged bird, he can dive into 
the earth as if in water, he can pass 
through a wall without any material 
obstruction and so forth. With the 
divine ear (dibbasota) hears sounds 
both heavenly and human, far and 
near. He knows the minds of other 
beings (parassa ceto-pariyanana) of 
other persons, by penetrating them . 
with his own mind with the divine eye 
(dibba-cakkhu) he sees beings 
vanishing and reappearing low and 
nobles ones, beautiful and ugly ones, 
sees how beings are reappearing 
according to their deeds (Yatha- 
kammupage). He remembers mainfold 
former existence (pubbe nivasa- 
nussati) such as one birth, two, three.... 
hundreds thousand births. 


IV. INDRIYA, i.e., dominant or active 
faculty or force. The group of five 
indriyas (paficindriya) out of total 
twenty-two indriyas, form the fourth 
category of the Bodhipakkhi- 
yadhammas. The five indriyas are as 
follows :— | 


(1) SADDHINDRIYA (Saddha + 
indriya, Skt. $raddhendriya), i.e. 
dominant or active faculty or factor of 
faith. . | 

In this practice an adept is required 
to develop firm faith in the Buddha as 
the fully enlightened. (samma-sam- 
buddho), wise (vijjacaranasampanno), 
world-knower (lokaviduy), the 
excellent guide of men, gods (anuttara 
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purisadammasarathi sattha devama- 
nussanam) Buddha, the blessd one, 
firm faith in the doctrine (dhamma), 
well preached by the Lord, actual 
(sanditthiko), not time-bound (aka- 
liko), to come and see, i.e., to be 
examined by oneself (ehipassiko), 
leading to Nibbana (opanayiko) and 
to be experienced by the wise 
(paccattam veditabbo vififiuhi) and 
also firm faith in order of monk 
(Sangha). By this practice doubt 
(vicikiccha) about Buddha, dhamma 
and sangha is removed. 


(2) VIRIYINDRIYA (Viriyatindriya, 
Skt. Viryendriya), i.e., dominant 
functioning faculty or factor of energy. 


In this practice an adept is required 

to be highly energetic and exerting for 
eradicating evil thoughts acquired 
merits and good thoughts. It is same 
as sammappadhana or samma- 
vayama. 
(3) SATINDRIYA (Satitindriya, Skt. 
Smrtindriya), i.e., the functioning 
faculty of memory or mindfulness. In 
this practice an adept should possess 
good memory to be able to remember 
acts done, or words uttered long ago, 
by the exercise of this faculty, the 
adept is also required to practise the 
four satipatthanas. 


(4) SAMADHINDRIYA (Samadhi+ 
indriya), i.e., dominant faculty of 
concentration. By this practice an 
adept is able to bring about 
concentration of thoughts and he rises 
higher and higher in meditations. It is 
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the same as the practice of the four 
stages of meditations (Jhanas or 
dhyanas). 


(5) PANNINDRIYA (Pafifia+indriya) 
Skt. Prajfiendriya), i.e., the dominant 
faculty of intellect or wisdom. In this 
practice the adept applies his intellect 
and becomes aware of what he is 
coming within his knowledge and 
what he should do away with. Its main 
function is to make the adept realise 
the four noble truths, suffering 
(dukkha), cause or origin of suffering 
(dukkha-samudaya), cessation of 
suffering (dukkha-nirodha) and the 
path leading to removal of suffering 
(dukkha-nirodhagamini pafipada). 


V. BALA, i.e., internal strength or 
power. The five kinds of balas (pafica- 
bala) forming the fifth group or 
category of practices of the 
Bodhipakkhi-yas dhammas are the 
same as the five dominant faculties 


_(pafica-indriyas), viz. the strength of 


faith (saddha-bala) the strength of 
memory (satibala), the strength of 
energy (viriyabala), the strength of 
concentration or meditation 
(samadhibala) and the strength of 
knowledge (pafifiabala). The main 
difference between "dominant 
faculty" (indriya) and "strength" (bala) 
is that the former is actively 
functioning and does not necessarily 
remain the same for all times while 
the latter is the result of the activity of 
the faculty, and so it. is steady and 
makes the adept firmly established in 
the dominant faculty, i.e., the 
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dominant faculty changes into the 
steady strength or powers. 


Like all other practices, the Balas 
should be accompanied by solitude 
(viveka) and non-attachment (viraga), 
etc. These balas, when attained, can 
remove the higher  fetters 
(uddhambha-giya-samyojanas, q.v.) 
and become a stepping stone to 
Nibbana. 


VI. SAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. Sambo- 
dhyafiga), i.e., factor of enlightenment, 
that is to say, acquisitions leading to 
full enlightenment (bodhaya samvat- 
tanti ti sambojjhafigo). 


Sambojjhahga is of seven kinds, 
namely, sati sambojjhahga dhamma- 
vicaya-sambojjhahga, viriya-samboj- 
jhatiga, pitisambojjhahga, passaddhi 
sambojjhafga, samadhi-sambojjhahga 
and upekkha-sambojjhaniga and they 
form the sixth group or category of the 
Bodhipakkhiya dhammas.The Sam- 
bojjhatgas have been highly praised 
by Buddha as seven jewels ofthe fully 
enlightened. These practices destroy 
the impurities such as threefold 
asavas, viz. kamasava, bhavasava, 
ditthi-asava and neutrialise five 
hindrances (nivaranas), leading the 
adept to attain knowledge (vijjà) and 
emancipation (vimutti), in other 
words, the adept becomes arhat 
(khipasava) and realises that he has 
accomplished his task and would have 
no more rebirth (khina jati katam 
karapiyam naparam itthataya). The 
condition precedent to the acquisition 
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of sambojjhanga is that the practising 
monk (adept) must be perfect in moral 
precepts (sila) which are to serve as 
his support like the earth to the tree 
(sila patitthayo naro sapafifio cittam 
pafifiam ca bhavayam, Visuddhi- 
magga, p.1) and then he should take 
the eightfold path as his Spina guide 
(kalyanamitta). 

The practice of the seven factors 
of enlightenment was recommended 
by Buddha to the sick monks for 
recovery from illness. Those who 
perfect themselves in these bojjhahgas 
become very popular and can satisfy 
others by discourses and exposition. 


They attain the stage of Anagami 
and bring to an end the three 
impurities, namely, attachment (raga), 
hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha). 


Seven factors of enlightenment 
(bojjhanga) are as follows :— 


i) SATISAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. 
Smytisambodhyarga), i.e. mindfulness 
or alertness as the constituent or factor 
of enlightenment (sambodhi). It is a 
form of meditation like satipatthana 
(q.v.) and so is of four kinds. The 
contemplating monk is expected to 
have advanced, far in observing moral 
precepts (sila), in practising 
meditation (samadhi), in acquiring 


knowledge (pafifia) as also in mental 


emancipation (vimutti) from worldly 
objects and in deeper insight and 
realisation of what is emancipation 
(vimutti-fíapadassana). In addition to 
those, he is also. to develop his 
memory in such a way that after 
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listening to discourse he should go to 
a solitary place and cogitate over the 
topics preached to him. 


ii) DHAMMAVICAYA SAMBO- 
JJHAÑGA (Skt. Dharmavicaya-sam- 
bodhyanga), i.e., investigation or 
examination of doctrine or law as 
factor of enlightenment. It is one of 
seven factors of enlighenment (satta- 
bojjhanga), Dhammasangani, 16,20, 
90,309,555; Vibhanga, p.106, 
Visuddhimagga, p.132. 


In this practice the adept is to 
examine whether the “dharmas” he 
has to deal with are good or bad, pure 
or impure, excellent or not, black or 


white and so forth. After listening to . 


a discourse he is to analyse its topics 
and their implications while sitting at 
a lonely place for the purpose of 
perfecting himself in satisam- 
bojjhanga. 


ili) VIRIYASAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. 
Viryasambodhyanga), i.e., energy or 
effort as factor of enlightenment, is 
one of the seven factors of enlighen- 
ment (satta-bojjhahga). It grows on 
account of application of one's energy 
and exertion in every possible manner. 
It is similar to viryendriya by which 
the adept eradicates impure thoughts 
and acquired merits. The only addition 
in the case of viriya-sambojjhahga is 
that the adept, after listening to a 
discourse and after discrimination, is 
to apply his energy to concentration 
of thoughts (bhavan&) on the topics 
of the. discourses.. 


.sambojjhangas, 
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(iv) PITISAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. Priti 
sambodhyanga), i.e., rapture or 
enthusiasm or pleasure and joy as a 
factor of enlightenment. It is one of 
seven factors of enlightenment (satta 
bojjhanga). In the Anapanasati Sutta 
Majjhima Nikaya it is explained thus : 

Whenever in him, while firm energy. 
arises supersensuous rapture....at such 
a time he has gained and is developing 
the Factor of Enlightenment, 
‘Rapture’ (piti). This in fact is a result 
of the acquisitions of the three factors 
of enlightenment, viz. sati 
(mindfulness), dhammavicaya 
(investigation of doctrine) and viriya 
(energy). In the case contemplation the 
adept's mind does not roam in 
reflection and judgement (avitakka- 
avicara) and rises to the third stage of 
meditation (Tatiya-jhana) and derives 
pleasure (piti) on account of full 
concentration. In the previous 
namely, sati, 
dhammavicaya and viriya the adept 
exerts for meditation (bhavana) and 
on account of success in it, he has next 
acquistion (bhavanas) and on account 
of success in it, he has next acquisition 
(piti). 

(v) PASSADDHI-SAMBOJJHANGA 
(Skt. Pasrabdhi-sambodhyahiga), i.e., 
the state of mental tranquillity or 
calmness as factor of enlightenment. 


It is one of the seven factors of 
enlightenment (satta bojjhanga) 
practice of which is conducive to 
Nibbana. The previous four 
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acquisitions, namely, mindfulness 
(gati), investigation of doctrine 
(dhammavicaya), energy (viriya) and 
particularly rapture or pleasure (piti) 
lead to tranquilization of both body 
and mind. In the A napanasati Sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya it is 
explained : | 


Whenever, while enraptured in 
mind, his body and his mind become 
composed... at such a time he has 
gained and is developing the Factor 
of Enlightenment ‘Tranquillity’ 
(Pitimanassa kayo pi passambhati, 
cittam pi passambhati....passaddhi- 
sambojjhango tasmim samaye 
bhikkhuno araddho hoti, passaddhi- 
sambojjhahgam tasmim samaye 
bhikkhu bhaveti). 


(vi) SAMADHISAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. 
Samadhi sambodhyanga), i.e., 
concentration as the factor of 
enlightenment, is one of seven factors 
of enlightenment (sattabojjhahga), the 
practice of which is conducive to 
Nibbana. The previous acquisition 
*passaddhi' (tranquillity) leads to 
concentration of thoughts, quietude 
(samatha) and a mental steadiness. 


It is explained in the Anapana 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
Whenever, while being composed 
in his body and happy, his mind 
becomes concen-trated....at such a 
time he has gained and is developing 
the factor of enlightenment of 
concentration (passaddha-kayassa 
sukkhino cittam. samadhiyati. 
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Samadhisambojjhango tasmim 
samaye araddho hoti, samadhisam- 
bojjhangam tasmim bhikkhu bhaveti). 
(vii) UPEKKHA SAMBOJJHANGA 
(Skt. Upeksasambodhyanga) i.e., 
equanimity as a factor of 
enlightenment. 


It is one of seven factors of 
enlightenment (satta-bojjhanga) 
which is the sixth category of practices 
included in Bodhipakkhiyadhammas. 
VII. ARIYAATTHANGTKAMAGGA, 
q.v. | 
BODHISATTA (Skt. Bodhisattva), 
Enlightened Being or a being who 
aspires for Bodhi (q.v.) or 
Enlightenment. Bodhisattva is a being 
destined to Buddhahood, future 
Buddha. According to Theravada 
belief a Bodhisatta, before his last 
birth as a Buddha on this earth is living 
in the Tusita-heaven, the *Heaven of 
Bliss’. 

The concept ‘bodhisattva’ 
(meaning Buddha to be) 1s one of the 
most important concepts in 
Buddhism, specially in the 
Mahayana. The term bodhisattva is 
combined form of two words, bodhi 
and sattva (Pali satta) : bodhi, from 
the root budh (to awake) means 
awakening. or enlightenment, and 
sattva (derived from sant, past 
participle form of the root ‘as’ to be) 
means a being or sentient being. 
Therefore. the combined term 
bodhisattva means. a seeker after 
Enlightenment, a Buddha to be’. 
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In the Pali canon and commentaries 
the term bodhisatta is used more or 
less exclusively to designate Gotama 
Buddha prior to his Enlightenment, 
that is the designation ‘Bodhisatta’ is 
given only to Prince Siddhattha 
(Siddhartha) before his Enlightenment 
and to his former existences. The 
Buddha himself uses this term when 
speaking of his life prior to 
Enlightenment (e.g. Majjhima Nika ya 
I p.114, III p.119. Bodhisatta-hood is 
neither mentioned nor recommended 
as an ideal higher than or alternative 
to Arahanthood, nor is there any 
record in Pali literature of a disciple 
declaring it as his aspiration. 


In Theravada Buddhism only 
Gotama Buddha was designated as 
Bodhisattva while in Mahayana there 
are innumerable bodhisattvas as any 
one of its followers may be called 
bodhisattva who accepts bodhicitta 
(thought of enlightenment) which is 
divided into two parts : bodhi- 
pranidhi-citta and bodhi-prasthana- 
citta, by the former it is meant that they 
are to take the vow that they want to 
attain bodhi (enlightenment) and 
ultimately become a Buddha until they 
would save all the beings of the world, 
and by the latter term it is meant that 
the bodhisattvas are to start actually 
attempts for attaining perfections in 
the six perfections (pàramità) and the 
ten spiritual stages (daSabhümi). Their 
aim should be to realise the highest 
truth (paramartha satya). The notable 
Bodhisattvas are Avalokitesvara, 
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Mafijusri, Samantabhadra, Maitreya, 
etc. (Hardayal, Bodhisattva Ieals; 
M.Winternitze, History of Indian 
Literature, vol. Il). 


BODHISATTVAY ANA, i.e., the Vehicle 
for salvation ofthe bodhisattvas, is the 
same as the Mahayana or the Great 
Vehicle as contrasted with Hinayana, 
the Small Vehicle or Inferior Vehicle. 
Bodhisattvayana specifically meant 
the method or the means (magga in 
early Buddhism) of salvation as taught 
in the Bodhisattva ideal of Mahayana 
as distinguished from the other two 
methods of salvation, called Srava- 
kayana (vehicle of the disciples) and 
Pratyeka-Buddhayana (vehicle of the 
individual buddhas). Mahayana 
writers and compilers of the 
Mahayana Sutras gave so much 
emphasis on the Boddhisattva ideal 
that the Bodhisattvayana was regarded 
as the only means of salvation, the 
Ekayana, which is identified with the 


Buddhayana (Vehicle leading to 


Buddhahood), the bodhisattva ideal at 
Perfect Enlightenment for all persons. 
In the Saddharmapundarika Sutra 
(p.27) Buddha says, “Sariputra, | 
preach my doctrine for the sake of only 
one vehicle and that is this 
Buddhayana and there is no second 
or a third vehicle”. 


BRAHMACARIYA (Skt. Brahmacarya), 
pure (chaste) or holy life, a term 
frequently used in Pali canon for the 
Buddhist monk. It is a term (not in the 
strictly Buddhist sense) for observance 
of vows of holiness particularly of 
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chastity, good in moral living (brah- 
mam cariyam brahmanam cariyam 
brahmacariyam, Khuddakapatha 
Atthakatha, p.151), especially in the 
Buddhist sense the moral life, holy 
life, religious life as way to end 
suffering (PED). It is a term also for a 
lay-devotee (upasaka-upasika) who 
observes the eight moral precepts 
(atthasikkhapada), takes as the third 
precept the vow of chastity upon 
himself, (Abrahmaeariya veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyami, i.e., I take 
the vow of abstaining from unholy 
life), The highest aim and purpose of 
brahmacariya is, according to the 
Mahasaropama Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, the *unshakable deliveration 
of mind (akuppacetovimutti). 


BRAHMADANDA, sublime 
punishment, the highest penalty 
imposed on a monk. It is a kind of 
punishment involving social boycott. 


Before the attainment of great 
decease (maha-parinibbana) the 
Buddha instructed. Ananda to impose 
on the monk Channa, fomer charioteer 
of Siddhartha Gautama because he 
fostered pride in mind for helping 
Gautama to renounce the palace, 
Ananda was not aware of such 
punishment before, so he asked about 
it. Buddha said, “Let Channa say 
whatever he likes, but the monks 
should neither speak to him nor exhort 
him nor admonish him, (Channo 
Ananda bhikkht yam iccheyya tam 
vadeyya, so bhikkhühi neva vattabbo 
na ovaditabbo na anusasitabo). 
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This punishment, virtually 
declaring a person a social out-caste, 
was imposed upon the monk Channa 
with the happy result that he felt 
remorse for his pride and attained 
quickly the arahantship. 


(Digha Nikaya, II, p.154; Vinaya 
Pitaka, II. p.290; Dhammapada 
Atthakatha, II. P.12). 


BRAHMAUJUGATTATA (Skt. 
Brahmarjugatrata), One of the thirty- 
two major characteristic marks of 
great man (Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is 
either Buddha or universal monarch 
as enumerated in the Mahapadana 
Sutta and the Lakkhana Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya and the Brahmayu 
Sutta of the Majjahima Nikaya is 
brahmaujugattata, i.e., sublimely 
straight body or divinely straight body. 
The Sumangalavil asini (pp. 447-448) 
explains that brahmu-jugattata is 
having a straight body like the 


Sublime one (Brahma), straight like 


appearing a raised high body (ujumeva 
uggata-digha sariro). Most of the 
beings bend at the three parts, at the 
back, at the waist and at the knees 
(Khandha katiyam janusu tisu thanesu 
namanti). They bend backwards from 
the waist and forwards from other two 
parts. They have a crooked long body 
at one side (ekena passena vahka 
honti), Some of them walk raising face 
upward as if they are counting the stars 
(ekemukham unnamatva nakkhattàni 
ganayantaviya caranti). But the body 
of a great man is straight up like a 
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highly raised golden tower gate in the 
city of gods (ujukameva uggantva 
digha-pamano deva-nagara ussapita 
suvanna toranam bhavissati). 


The Bodhisattvabhumi (Ed. Dr. 
N. Dutt, p.259) has termed the sign as 
brahmarjugatra and the Dharma Sam 
graha (p.53) as rjugatrata. The 
Gandvyuha Sutra (p. 310) describes 
the mark as “calm, long, bright and 
refresh". 


The  Abhidharmadipa has 
described this mark as the uncrooked 
with ten extended finger i.e., straight 
body. From the above description it 
appears that a superman like the 
Buddha or a universal monarch 
possesses a long straight body and he 
does not bend backward or forward. 


BRAHMAVIHARA, divine states, 
sublime way of life. 


The word ‘Brahma’ means 
sublime, noble, excellent, lofty and 
‘vihara’ denotes state of living, mode 
of conduct. So we may say that the 
Brahmavihara is sublime state. It is 
the noble living or the highest living. 
It is also called ‘appamafifio’ meaning 
limitless. It also means the deliverance 
of mind (vimokkha). The Brahma- 
vihara is the cultivation of the four 
divine sentiments, namely, metta, 
kuruna, mudita and upekkha. These 
occupy a central position in Buddhist 
life and form an essential preliminary 
in the field of mental training in 
Buddhism. (Digha N. I. pp.250 f, III, 
p. 223 f, Majjhima N. I. pp. 38, 297, 
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344), Metta (Skt. Maitri) is the 
supreme condition of Brahmavihara. 
It is the loving kindness for the 
welfare and happiness of all beings. 
It softens one's heart. It is not personal 
love but universal affection. 
Psychologically metta is the positive 
expression of the negative state 
“avyapada”, the absence of ill-will. It 
leads to the entire cessation of hatred. 


‘Metta becomes one of the ten 


principles of the Bodhisattva ideal for 
the attainment of the Buddha 
knowledge. Metta is opposite to 
hatred, resentment, malevolence, 
impatience, pride and arrogance. 


Personal love is sorrowful which 
creates an attachment to the loved one 
but metta makes no distinction 
between one thing to other. Metta is 
defined thus in the Suttanipata. 


*Just as a mother protects her only 
child even at the risk of her life, 
even so-one should cultivate 
boundless 
loving kindness towards all living 
beings." (Metta Sutta) 


The second virtue of the sublime 
states is Karupa (compassion or pity). 
It means the emotion of the heart 
conducive to the removal of the pain 
or suffering of others. 


Its manifestation is peace and 
harmless thought. Refraining from 
injury is its expression. Karuna 
corresponds to “the sentiment of non- 
injury" as a constituent part of Right 
Intention and it is also one of the great 
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qualities and attainments of the 
Buddha. Karuna is the heart of 
Buddhism. Hard-heartedness is 
overcome by the compassion. A real 
compassionate person lives not for 
himself but for others. He seeks 
opportunities only to serve others. He 
expects nothing in return. He always 
tries to, remove their grief even 
sacrifices himself. Compassion is the 
best medicine for the physically and 
mentally sick person. A 
compassionate person enjoys a 
peaceful life and takes birth in highest 
loka (world) after his death. 


The third sublime state is Mudita 
(sympathetic joy). It is translated as 
sympathy or gladness. Mudita, 
implies rejoicing at other’s happiness 
or prosperity. Its manifestation is the 
destruction of dislike. It endeavours 
happy acquiescence in other’s welfare 
and progress. When a man enjoys 
others’ joy, then he feels sympathetic 
joy. It is the quality of heart which 
makes us rejoice over the success of 
other. It discards dislike. Jealousy 
destroys one’s heart and makes one 
unhappy. The jealous persons do not 
feel happy when others’ children are 
in progress, even they rejoice for their 
failures. It is known as Issa and Issa 
is overcome by practising mudita. The 
person who developes his mind, 
achieves the High State of Loka. 

The fourth and the last is Upekkha 
(mental equilibrium). It is neither 
attachment nor aversion. It is perfect 
equanimity. It is very important step 
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which helps the person to know 
Brahmavihara thoroughly. The other 
three virtues lead to it. It is the 
balanced state of mind resulting from 
calm concentration. Upekkha is also 
found as a constituent part of the ten 
perfections (paramita) and of the 
seven principles of enlightenment 
(sattabojjhanga). | 

The four Brahmaviharas are 
connected with cetovimutti to real 
appamana-cetovimutti, i.e., freedom 
of mind through infinitude. Each of 
the four Brahmaviharas or 
appamafifia is severally connected 
with cetovimutti. i.e., metta 
cetovimutti i.e., freedom of mind 
through boundless love, etc. (Digha. 
N. III p.248, Majjhima. N.I - pp 297- 
98 III p.145; Samyutta. N. IV p.296). 


Eleven advantages (anisamsa) are 
given as resulting from development 
of the freedom of mind of four 
Brahmaviharas through any one of the 
mental absorptions. He who practises 
them (1) sleeps in comfort, (2) wakes 
up on in comfort, (3) dreams no evil 
dreams (4) is dear to human beings, 
(5) is dear tQ non-beings, (6) deities 
guard him, (7) fire, poison and 
weapons do not affect, him; (8) his 
mind is easily concentrated; (9) the 
expression .of his face is serene; 
(10) he dies unconfused and (11) if he 
penetrates no higher, he reappears in 
the brahma world. after ‘death’ 
(Aüguttara N. V p-3 342; Viuda- | 
magga, p.258 f).: | 
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BRAHMASSARATA (Skt. Brahma- 
svarata ). This is one of the thirty-two 
major characteristic marks possessed 
by a great man (Mahapurusa) who 
according to Buddhist tradition, is 
either the Buddha or universal 
monarch (cakravarti raja ) enumerated 
in the Mahapadana Sutta and the 
Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
the Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts. The term Brahmassarata 
signifies that a great man has a divine 
or sublime voice like that of karavika 
bird or cuckoo. In explaining this sign 
the Sumangalavilasini (pp. 450-451) 
says that other ordinery people have 
broken voice (chinnassara), some are 
dumb (bhinnassara) and some have 
disagreeable or unpleasing voice like 
crows (kakassara). But a great man's 
voice is like that of Mahabrahma, 
pure, because he is free from all 
affections and because of the 
purification his voice arising from the 
naive (nabhito) originates the pure 
voice (visuddho sara) which is 
endowed with eight kinds of qualities 
and the excellent voice is sweet like 
that of a cuckoo singing with full joy. 


The  Lalitavistara — (p.74), 
Mahavyutpatti (p.S) and the 
Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259) have only 
mentioned the sign ‘Brahmasvaro’ but 
not explained it. The Gandavytha- 
Sutra (p.317) describes in detail that 
the Mah@purusa’s voice is like the 
sound of pleasing musical instrument 
and music both and everybody 


delights in listening to his voice. 
According to the Abhidharmadipa (p. 
189) the great man's voice is deep, 
sweet, very clear and hearable. The 
ArthaviniScaya Sūtra (pp. 298-99) has 
recorded the term brahmasvara- 
kalavifkruta-svarata’, i.e., his sublime 
voice is like that of a cuckoo while 
singing. 
Bh 


BHAGAVA (Skt. Bhagavan), i.e., the 
Blessed One, is an epithet of the 
Buddha. In the opinion of 
Buddhaghosa, bhagava is a term 
signifying the respect and veneration 
accorded to the Buddha as the highest 
of all beings and distinguished by his 
special qualities. He is called Bhagava 
because ‘he deserves awe and 
venetration". 


It is not a name given to him by 
any body, but is derived from his 
liberation, together with the 


acquisition.of omniscience at the 


Bodhi tree.’ (Visuddhimagga p.173; 
Papafícasudani I, p.74; Niddesa 
I. p.142; II. p.216). 


Buddhaghosa further explains the 
word bhagava in many ways. The 
Buddha is the revered one (guru), has 
blessings (Bhagi), is a frequanter 
(Bhaji), and a possessor (Bhagi) of 
what has been analysed, he has caused 
abolishing (Bhagga), he is fortunate 
(Bhagyava), he has fully developed 
himself (subhavitattano), in many 
ways and has gone to the end of 
becoming (Bhavantago), thus, he is 
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called “Blessed”. (Bhagava, Bhikkhu 
Nanomoli-Path of Purification, 
p.225). 


He gives six more reasons why 
Buddha is called Bhagava and 
explains in detail in (1) He is fortunate 
(Bhagyava), (2) possessed of 
enlightenment (Bhaggava), 
(3) associated with blessings (bhagehi 
yutto), (4) possession of what has been 
analysed (Vibhattava), (5) has 
frequented (Bhattava) and 
(6) Bhagava has rejected going in 
becoming (bhavesu vantagamana), 
thus, he is Bhagava (ibid., p.226). 


The Buddha can be called, 
fortunate (Bhagyava), because he has 
reached the perfection in generosity 
and virtue that produce mundane and 
supramundane bliss. 


He is also called, ‘Possessed of 
abolishment’ (Bhaggava) due to 
reason that he has abolished all 
troubles, anxieties and defilements, 
such as greed, hate, delusion, 
conscientiousness, shamelessness, 
etc. 


The Buddha is also called Bhagava 
because he is associated with 
blessings (bhagehi yuttava). He is 
endowed with six things, lordship, 
righteousness (dhamma), fame (yasa), 
glory wish and endeavour (viriya). 


The Buddha has supreme lordship 


over his own mind, he is complete in 
all aspects. 

He is also called blessed because 
he possesses what has been analysed 
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(vibhattava); he has analysed and 
clarified all states into three classes : 
wholesome, unwholesome and 
indetermined (avyakata) and also 
into such classes as aggregates 
(khandha), bases (ayatana), elements 
(dhatu), truth (sacca), faculties 
(indriya), etc. 

Again, Buddha is called Bhagava, 
because, he has frequented (bhattava), 
cultivated, and repeatedly practised 
the states which are mundane and 
supramundane and also he has 
rejected wandering through existences 
(bhavesu vantagamano). 


BHANGANUPASSANA-NANA (Skt. 
Bhafganupasyanajfiana), knowledge 
consisting in. contemplation of 
dissolution of all forms of existence. 


It is one of the nine kinds of insight 
perfected knowledge which are 
freed from defilements, follow the 
right process, and are considered as 
insight. ! 

When through such repeated 
practice, knowledge and mindfulness 
have grown keen and the bodily and 
mental formations become apparent 
quickly, at that stage the phase of 
dissolution of these formations will 
become prominent. 


Consciousness with materiality as 
its object arises and dissolves. Having 
reflected. on. that object, he 
contemplates the dissolution of 
(reflecting) consciousness. He 
contemplates by way. of seven 


contemplations (anupassanB). . > . 
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The eight blessings of this 
knowledge are: (1) abandoning the 
belief in eternal existence (bhava- 
ditthi), (2) giving up attachment to life, 
(3) constant right application (of mind 
to meditative endeavour), (4) a 
purified livelihood, (5) overcoming of 
anxiety, (6) absence of fear, 
acquisition of forbearance, gentleness, 
conquests of discent and sensual 
delight. (Visuddhimagga, p.640). 


BHADDAYANIKA (Bhadrayanika) is 
the name of an early Buddhist school. 
According to the Pali tradition, after 
the second Buddhist council the 
Buddhist Sahgha was split into two: 
Theravada (Sthaviravada) and 
Mahasanghika. In course of time the 
orthodox Theravada school, again, 
was divided into two: Mahimsasaka 
and Vajjiputtaka and Bhaddayanika 
was one of four subsects of the 
Vajjiputta-kas (Dipavamsa, ch. v). 


Regarding the doctrine of the 
Bhaddayanika school the Kathavatthu 
and Vasumitra's treatise state that the 
main thesis of the Bhaddayanika is 
that there is a persisting entity 
(pudgala) passing from one existence 
to another, and it. is not possible for 
the skandhas (Pali khandha) to 
transmigrate without the pudgala. In 
the Tarkajvala of Bhavaviveka, a 
similar statement is found. It says that 
the . Bhadrayanikas like the 
Vatsiputriyas, Dharmaguptas and the 
Samkranti-vadins admit the reality of 
the individual (pudgala) and like the 
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Theravadins recognise the Arahats as 
infallible but unlike the Theravadins 
they hold the doctine of antarabhava 
(intermediate state of existence). 
Abhidharmakosa Vyakhya (pp. 
Japaneses ed. p.697) Their 
conceptions of the Buddha and 
Nirvana, arahatta phala (fruits of 
sanctification and attainments), 
various stages of meditation (dhyana) 
and beings of higher worlds have 
much in common with those of the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins 
(N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
vol. II, p.176). 


BHAVA, 1.e, becoming, is the process 
of existence. It consists of three 
planes: sensuous existence 
(kamabhava), form-existence 
(rupabhava) and formless or 
immaterial existence carupabhava). 


Bhava is development through 
action (kammabhava), and in so far 
as action leads to reaction (vipaka), 
growth is also a kind of birth and 
rebirth (uppattibhava), but always as 
a process of becoming, of change, of 
evolution, never as transmigration of 
an entity or soul. 


In the chain of twelve links in the 
doctrine of dependent origination 
(Paficcasamuppada) there are two 
links which are identical apart from 
the time-element. There are karma- 
formations (sankhara) conditioned by 
ignorance (avijjà) in the past, which 
are the past causes of results in the 
present, namely, relinking conscious- 
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ness (patisandhivififiana), the 
corporeality mentality group 
(namarupa), the bases of sense 
(salayatana), contact (phassa) and 
sensation (vedana). These five 
constitute the rebirth-process (uppatti- 
bhava) in the present, as a result of 
past action. This present process, if 
cultured and developed, will further 
evolve and become active process 
with craving (tanha), clinging 
(upadana) and new karma 
(kammabhava). This becoming of 
karma in the present is a repetition of 
the formation of karma (safkhara) in 
the past, and it will produce similar 
fruits in the future, such as birth (jati), 
old age (jara) and death (marana) 
which is the subsequent process of 
rebirth (uppattibhava). 


There is, however, a great 
difference in views between the 
Upanisadic aspect of becoming and 
the Buddha's. The Brhadaranyaka (I. 
5-20) makes becoming culminate in 
the self (Sarvesam bhutanam atma 
bhavati) which is the goal. The 
Buddha's doctrine of becoming 
remains that of a process which has 
to cease. It is the craving for becoming 
is of the gross sensuous type (kama- 
tanha), of a more aesthetic and 
intellectual type of form and beauty 
(rupa-tanha) or of the most subtle 
spiritual type (arupa tanha); for the 
process of becoming continues. And 
continuation of the process of 
becoming is birth and conflict and 
death, i.e., 


samsara, whereas the. 
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cessation of the process of becoming 
is also cessation of all conflict 


| (dukkha-nirodha). 


BHAVANGA-SOTA,  BHAVANGA- 
CITTA, (Skt. Bhavanga-srota), The 
first term may tentatively be rendered . 
into English as the under current 
forming the condition of being or 
existence, and the second as 
subconsciousness or subconscious 
activity of mind (subconscious life- 
continuum) is called Bhavanga citta. 
Patisandhi is the conscious activity of 
mind. The function of this type of 
mind is to connect one life to another. 
In other words Bhavahga citta means 
the factor of life. It covers the whole 
span of an individual life. Mind is not 
static, it is changing its states from 
moment to moment. With the passing 
away of time the bhavanga citta is also 
changing. When there is no other citta, 
bhavanga citta is there just to maintain 
the continuity of the flow of thought. 
In enumerating the nature of bhavafiga 
citta Abhidhamma explains that it is 
a passive state of mind, when it is 
having its own course, undisturbed by 
any kind of impression, either 
objective or ideational. This state of 
mind is called só because it is the part 
of life (bhavatanga). All thoughts rise 
upon its suface and sink down into it 
again. Bhavafiga citta is the 
undercurrent of our mind which is 
constantly exerting its influence upon 
our personality. It exercises very 
powerful influence upon our present 
moment of life. It is indeed a part of 
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our personal life “Bhavanga, which in 
the canonical works, is mentioned 
twice or thrice in the Patthana, is 
explained in the Abhidhamma 
commentaries as the foundation or 
condition (karaga) of existence 
(bhava), as the sine qua non of life, 
having the nature of process, lit. a flux 
or stream (sota). Herein, since time 
immemorial, all impressions and 
experiences are, as it were, stored up, 
or better said, are functioning, but 
concealed as such to full conscious- 
ness, from where however they 
occasionally emerge as subconscious 
phenomena and approach the 
threshold of full consciousness or 
crossing it become fully conscious. 
This so-called ‘subconscious-life 
stream’ or under-current life is that by 
which might be explained the faculty 
of memory, paranormal psychic 
phenomena, mental or physical 
growth, Karma and Rebirth, etc. An 
alternative rendering is ‘life 
continuum'. 


It should be noted that ‘bhavan ga- 
citta is a karma resultant state of 
consciousness (vipaka) and that, in 
birth as a human or in higher forms of 
existence, it is always the result of 
good, or wholesome karma 
(kusalakamma-vipaka), though in 
varying degrees of strength. The same 
holds true for Rebirth consciousness 
(Patisandhi) and Death consciousness 
(cuti), which are only particular 
manifestations of subconsciousness' 
— Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary. 
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In the Visuddhimagga (p.614) it is said 
: "As soon as rebirth-consciousness 
(in the embryo at the time of 
conception) has ceased, there arises a 
similar subconsciousness with exactly 
the same object, following 
immediately upon rebirth-conscious- 
ness and being the result of this or that 
Karma (volitional action done in 
former birth and remembered there at 
the moment before death). And again 
a further similar state of 
subconsciousness arises. Now, as long 
as no other consciousness arises to 
interrupt the continuity of the life- 
stream, so long the life-stream, like the 
flow of a river, rises in the same way 
again and again, even during 
dreamless sleep and at other times. In 
this way one has to understand the 
continuous arising of those states of 
consciousness in the life stream." 


J. Kashyap, Abhidhamma 
Philosophy; Amal Barua, Mind And 


‘Mental Factors In Early Buddhist 


Psychology. 


BHAVA-TANHA (Skt. Bhava-trsna ), 
i.e., craving for becoming, craving for 
(eternal) existence. 


It is one of the three kinds of tanha 
and frequently mentioned in the 
Nikayas the craving for existence, it 
is said in the Anguttara Nikaya (V, pp- 
116-117) : No first beginning of the 
craving for existence can be 
perceived,.O Monks, before which it 
was not and after which it came to be. 
But it can be perceived that craving 
for existence has its specific condition. 
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I say, O Monks, that also craving for 
existence has it condition that feeds it 
(saharam) and is not without it. And 
what is it? ‘Ignorance’ one has to 


reply. Craving for existence and : 


ignorance are called *the outstanding 
causes that lead to happy and unhappy 
destinies (courses of existence)". 
Visuddhimagga, p.568. 


BHAVA-DITTHI (Skt. Bhavadrsti), 
belief in being (eternal personality), 
see ditthi, q.v. 


BHAVASAVA, canker or desire for 
eternal existence is one of the four 
cankers (asava, q.v.), other three being 
canker for sensuality (kamasava, q.v.), 
canker of wrong views (ditthasava, 
q.v.) and canker of ignorance (avijja- 
sava, q.v.). 

BHARA, i.e., burden. 


According to Buddha, the bhara is 
the mass of the five aggregates of 
grasping (pafica-upadana-khandha), 
the “laying hold of the burden” is the 
individual (puggala), the “taking up 
of the burden” is craving and “laying 
down of the burden” is the extinction 
of craving (tanha). He who lays down 
this burden, does not take any other 
burden and eradicates craving entirely, 
attains Nibbana (Samyutta N. III, 25f). 


BHA VA, (feminine and masculine) 
nature. It refers to the sexual 
characteristics of the body, and 
belongs to groups of corporeality 
(rupa, q.v.). This term has been found 
in the Sutta texts and 
commentaries also and conveys the 


the 
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meaning of ‘being a man’ 
(purisabhava) and ‘being a woman’ 
(itthibhava) as for instance tassà itthi- 
bhava. 


BHAVA-DASAKA (Skt. Bhávada£saka), 
sex-decade. It consists of eight 
inseparables, viz. colour (vanna), 
odour (gandha), taste (rasa), nutrition 
(oja) and four great elements 
(mahabhuta), vitality (jivita indriya) 
and state of sex. B.N. Chaudhury, 
Abhidhamma terminology in the 


Ruparupavibhaga, p.17. 


BHAVANA, literally means calling 
into existence or causing to become, 
producing, cultivating, mind-culture, 
mental development, the popular 
English rendering is meditation. There 
are two types of meditation (bhavana) 
which lead either to the development 
of tranquillity or quietude of heart and 
mind (samatha-bhavana), experience 
in the states of mental absorption 
(jhàna) or concentration (samadhi) 
and to the development of insight 
(vipassana-bhavana), i.e., wisdom 
(pafifia). 

Tranquillity (samatha) is the 
concentrated, tinshaken, peaceful and 
therefore undefiled state of mind 
whilst insight (vipassana ) or inward 
vision is into true nature of all bodily 
and mental phenomena of existence, 
included. in the five groups of 
existence (paficakkhandha), viz., 
corporeality (rupa), feeling (vedan&), 
perception (safifia), mental formations — 
(sankhara). and consciousness 
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(vififilana) as impermanent (anicca), 
causing conflict or misery (dukkha) 
and being without substance (anattà). 


“Tranquillity, or concentration of 
mind, according to Safikhepavannana 
(commentary on Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha), bestows a threefold 
blessing, favourable rebirth, a present 
happy life, and purity of mind which 
is the condition of insight. 
Concentration (samadhi) is the 
indispensable foundation and 
precondition of insight by purifying 
the mind from the five mental 
defilements or hindrances (nivarana) 
whilst insight (vipassana) produces 
the four supermundane stages of 
holiness and deliverance of mind" 
(Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, 
p.31). 

The Buddha therefore says : May 
you develop mental concentration, O 
monks; for who so is mentally 
concentrated, sees things according to 
reality." Samyutta N.III p.14. 


In the Milindapafiha it is said, “Just 
as when a lighted lamp is brought into 
dark chamber, the lamp-light will 
destroy the darkness and produce and 
spread the light, just so will insight, 
once arisen, destroy the darkness of 
ignorance and produce the light of 
knowledge." 


Buddhaghosa, in his Visuddhi- 
magga (Chapters IH-XI) gives full 
directions how to attain full 
concentration (samadhi) and 
absorptions (jhana) by means of the 
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following forty meditation subjects 
(kam-matthanas q.v.) : 


1) Ten kasina-exercises. These 
produce absorptions. 


2) Ten loathsome subjects 
(asubha). These produce the first 
(pathama) absorption. | 


3) Ten recollections (anussati) of 
the Buddha (Buddhanussati), the 
doctrine (dhammanussati), the order 
of the noble disciples (sahghanussati), 
morality (silanussati), liberality 
(caganussati), the heavenly beings: 
(devatanussati), the body (kayagata- 
sati), in-breathing and out-breathing 
(anapana sati), death (marana-sati) 
and of peace (upasamanussati). 
Among these, the anapanasati, i.e., 
the recollection or mindfulness of in 
and out breathing may produce all the 
four absorptions (jhana), kayagatasati 
produces the first absorption, the rest 
eight recollections produce 
neighbourhood-concentration 
(upacara-samadhi). 


4. Four sublime abodes (brahma- 
vihara) : loving kindness (metta), 
compassion (karuna), altruistic joy 
(mudita) and equanimity (upekkha). 
Of these, three first exercises may 
produce three absorptions, the last one 
four absorptions. 


5. Four immaterial spheres 
(aruppas) of unbounded space 
(akasanaficafifiayatana), unbounded 
consciousness (vififidnaficayatana), 
nothingness (akificafifiayatana) and 
the sphere of neither perception nor 
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non-perception (neve-safifia-nasafifia- 
yatana). These are based upon the 
fourth absorption. 


6. One perception of the 
loathsomeness of food (ahare- 
patikkula-safifia), which may produce 
neibour-hood concentration. 


7. One analysis of the four elements 
(catudhatu-vavatthana), which may 
produce neibourhood concentration. 


Mental development (bhavana) 
forms one of the three kinds of 
meritorious action (pufifiakiriya- 
vatthu). 

Delight in meditation (bhavanara- 
mata) is one of the noble usages 
(ariyavam sa). The culture of 
meditation (bhavana) is the bringing 
into being of such conditions as are 
favourable for the maturing of the 
mind towards the realisation of 
Nirvana. 

BHAVANA-BALA, power of mental 
development. The Buddha explains 
this power (bala) in the Anguttara 
Nikaya-(I. p.52), “What O monks, is 
the power of mental development? If, 
O monks, a monk develops the factors 
of enlightenment (bojjhanga, q.v.), 
bent on solitude, on detachment 
(viraga), on extinction (nirodha), and 
ending in deliverance, namely, 
mindfulness (sati), investigation of the 
Dhamma (dhammavicaya), energy 
(viriya), rapture (piti), tranquillity 
(passaddhi), concentration (samadhi) 
and equanimity, this O monks is the 
power of mental development.” . - 
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BHAVANAMAYA PANNA (Skt. 
Bhavanamaya prajfia), knowledge 
based on mental development. It is one 
of the three kinds of knowledge 
(pafifia, q.v.) with regard to the 
condition, other two being knowledge 
based on thinking (cintamaya-pafifia) 
and knowledge based on learning 
(sutamaya pafifia). See sutamaya 
pafifia, q.v. 


BHUTATATHATA (var. tathata, 
suchness), suchness of existence 
which is synonymous with param- 
arthasatya, transcendental truth. It 1s 
the essence of the philosophy of 
absolutism advocated by ASvaghosa 
in his Mahayana-sraddhotpada- 
§astra. According to Asvaghosa, the 
absolute reality which is uncreated, 
eternal and immutable, the cosmic 
principle of sameness (samata) 
underlying all the diversity is 
bhutatathata. It is known by different 
names in different sense that it is 
dharma in the sense of norm of life; it 
is bodhi in the sense of source of 
intelligence; it is Nirvana in the sense 
of eternal peace; it is dharmakaya (lit. 
body of law) in the sense of the source 
of love and avisdom; it is bodhicitta 
(thought of enlighenment) in the sense 
of  awakener of religious 
consciousness; it is prajfià (wisdom) 
in the sense of its directing the course 
of nature; it is Sünyatü in the sense of 
transcending all particularisations; it 
is bhutakofi (essence of being) when 
its ontological aspect is taken into 
account; it is mahüyüna in the sense 
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of embracing the “souls” of all living 
beings; it is the tathagatagarbha 
(womb of Tathagata) when considered 
in analogy with mother earth; it is 
kusalamula (root of merit) in the sense 
of ethical quality; it is also the 
madhyamarga (the middle path) in the 
sense of its being above the limitations 
of individual existence (D.T. Suzuki, 
Some Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism, p.99). Yet, the 
bhütatathata, as the trascendental truth 
(paramartha-satya), is beyond verbal 
expression and range of perception 
and devoid of distinctive features. In 
this context Asvaghosa says “..... all 
things in their fundamental nature are 
not nameable or explicable. They 
cannot be adequately expressed in any 
form of language.... they possess 
absolute sameness (samata). They are 
subject neither to transformation nor 
to destruction. They are nothing but 
one soul, for which suchness 
(bhutatatha-ta) is another 
designation..... the term suchness is all 
that can be expressed in language” 
(Maha yana-sraddhot-pada-sastra, pp. 
56-57). ASvaghosa further says, “what 
is meant by soul as suchness 
(bhutatathatà) is the oneness of the 
totality of things (dharmadhatu), the 
great all including whole, the 
quintessence of the doctrine. For the 
essential nature of the soul is 
uncreated and eternal. Suchness 
(bhütatathata) is neither that which is 
existence, nor that which is non- 
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existence, nor that which is at once 
existence and non-existence; that it is 
neither which is unity nor that which 
is nor that which is plurality, nor that 
which is not at once unity and 
plurality" (ibid., pp.55-56, 59). 
Bhutatathata exists in everything and 
remains unchanged in the pure as well 
as in the defiled and it neither 
increases nor decreases. In it there is 
no distinction between mind (citta) 
and matter (rupa), intelligence 
(prajfia) and consciousness (vijfiana), 
being (bhava) and non-being 
(abhava). Bhutatathata is the sole 
reality. (for details see Encyclopaedia 
of Buddhism, vol. III. pp. 97-100). 


BHUTARUPA i.c., the basic matter or 
the basic material quality or basic 
elements of corporeal existence. Out 
of twenty eight kinds of material forms 
(rupa) four great elements 
(mahabhutas) are basic elements 


(bhutarupa) namely, (1) the element 


of earth or solid-element (pathavi- 
dhatu), because the quality of 
hardness and extension are 
predominant in earth, (2) the element 
of cohesion is predominant in liquid 
or water; (3) the element of firc 
(tejodhatu), because the element of 
heat or temperature is predominant in 
fire and (4) the element of wind 
(vayodhatu), because the element of 
motion is predominant in wind. These 
four physical elements are basic 
material quality and absolutely 
necessary as a foundation for all 
corporeality, see Rüpa. 
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BHUMI, literally means earth, ground, 
soil but the term is employed in 
Buddhism in the sense of stage or 
career. Bhümis are thus stages of 
spiritual progress for the attainment of 
perfect knowledge (bodhi). : 


According to the Mahavastu (I. 
p.77, ed. by Senart), each existence of 
Bodhisattvas is briefly assumed to be 
an "earth", whence its designation of 
stage (bhuümi) originates. But the 
Mahayana Sutralankara (ed. S.Levi, 
Paris; 1907, p.183) states that the 
bhtmis are so called because beings 
enter into higher and higher 
immeasurable stages repeatedly. They 
are also known as bhumis as they 
deliver infinite beings from fear. 
Bhümis are also termed in the same 
book as states (vihara), because the 
bodhisattvas feel delight in the 
bhumis due to their manifold right 
aspirations. In the Abhidhamma the 
term bhumi is used in the sense of path 
(magga, Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Psychology, London; 1924, p.82). 


The Hinayana, especially, the 
Theravada Buddhism recognises four 
stages of progress, namely, 
(1) sotapatti, i.e. entering upon the 
stream of holy path, (2) sakadagami 
i.e. once returner, (3) anagami, i.e. a 
never-returner and (4) arahatta, i.e. the 
state of an arahant, an emancipated 
one as against ten bhuümis of the 
Mahayana Buddhism. The ten 
bhümis have further been divided into 
two groups, the first group comprising 
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the first six bhumis leading to the 
realisation of non-existence of self or 
individuality (pudgalastin-yata) and 
thus corresponding to the four stages 
of sanctification of Hinayana while 
the second group, containing the last 
four bhumis leading to the realisation 
of the non-existence of all worldly 
phenomena (dharma$ünyatà) which is 
beyond the range of the Hinayana. 


BHOJANE MATTANNUTA (Skt. 
Bhojane-matrajfiata), knowing the 
measure in eating, alertness of 
overeating, so restrain in eating... 


The Buddha always warned his 
disciples to be restrained in over- 
eating, it is said frequently in the 
Nikayas : 

Now, O monks, the wisely 
reflecting monk partakes of his alms 
food, neither for pastime, nor for 
indulgence, nor to become beautiful 
or handsome, but only to maintain and 
support this body, to avoid harm and 
to assist the holy life, knowing : In this 
way I shall dispel the former pain (of 
hunger, etc.) and new pain shall I let 
not arise, and long... life, 
blamelessness and ease will be my 
share. This O fhonks, is knowing the 
measure of eating, Atiguttara, Nikaya, 
I. p.114. 


*How, O.monks, would it be 
possible for Nanda to lead the 
absolutely pure life of holiness, if he 
did not watch over his senses and did 
not know the measure in cating, ibid., 
IV p.168. 
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MAGGA (Skt. Marga), path for the 
four supermundane path (lokuttara- 
magga), viz. the path of streams 
winning (sotapatti-magga), the path of 
once-return (sakadagami-magga), the 
path of non-return (anagami-magga) 
and the path holiness (arahatta-magga) 
(see Ariya-puggala, q.v.) Ariya- 
atthangika-magga is the path leading 
to the extinction of suffering or 
unsatisfactoriness (dukkha), 
attainment of wisdom (sambodhi) and 
realisation of Nibbana, namely : 
1. Right view (sammà-ditthi, q.v.); 
2. Right thought (samma-sankappa, 
q.v.); 3. Right speech (samma-vaca, 
q.v.); 4. Right action (samma- 
kammanta, q.v.); 5) Right livelihood 
(samma-àjiva, q.v.); 6. Right effort 
(samma-vayama, q.v.); 7. Right 
mindfulness (sammá-sati, q.v.) and 
8. Right concentration (sammaà- 
samadhi, q.v.). 


l. Right view or right 
understanding (samm4a-ditthi, q.v.) is 
the understanding of the four noble 
truths (cattadriariyasaccani, q.v.) : 
about the universality of suffering, of 
its origin, its cessation and the path 
(ariya-atthahgika-magga). 


- 2. Right thought (samma-sankappa, 


q.v.) — thoughts free from sensuous 
desire, from ill will and cruelty. 


3. Right speech (samm4-vaca, q.v.) 
abstaining from lying, slandering, 
harsh speech and frivolous talk. 


with 
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4. Right bodily action : abstaining 
from killing, stealing, and unlawful 
sexual intercourse. 


S. Right livelihood (samma-ajiva, 
q.v.) — abstaining from a livelihood 
that brings harm to other beings, such 
as trading in arms, intoxicating drinks, 
poison, slaughtering, fishing, 
soothsaying, etc. as detailed list given 
in the Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya. 

6. Right Effort (samma-vayama) : 
the effort avoiding or overcoming evil 
and unwholesome things, and of 
developing and maintaining 
wholesome things. 


7. Right Mindfulness (samma-sati): 
mindfulness, awareness in 
contemplating body (kaya), feeling 
(vedana), mind (citta) and mind- 
objects (dhamma). 


8. Right concentration (samma- 
samadhi) : concentration of associated 
wholesome (kusala) 
consciousness, which eventually may 
reach the absorptions (jhàna, q.v.). 


MAGGAPACCAYA (Skt. Margaprat- 
yaya), i.e., Path condition in co- 
relation, is one of the twenty-four 
paccaya, discussed in the Patthana. 


It is the path (magga) factor in 
causal relation. Twelve constituents of 
the path (maggariga), viz., right view 
(samma-ditthi), right resolution 
(samma-sankappa), right speech 
(samma-vaca), right act (samma- 
kammanta), right livelihood (samma- 
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ajiva), right endeavour (samma- 
vayama), right mindfulness (samma- 
sati), right concentration (samma- 
samadhi), wrong view (micchaditthi), 
wrong resolve (miccha-sankappa), 
wrong endeavour (miccha-vayama) 
and wrong concentration (miccha- 
samadhi) are paccayadhamma in this 
relation and the paccayuppannadha- 
mmas are all types of consciousness 
and mental concomitants conditioned 
by “hetu” and all material qualities co- 
existing with the types of sahetuka- 
consciousness. If the path (magga) is 
followed in the right direction of this 
first eight maggarigas, it leads to 
Nibbana; to the realm of misery if 
followed in the wrong direction. This 
relation is defined in the Patthana 
(I. p.9) thus - Maggarigani magga- 
sampayuttakanam dhammanam tam 
sampayuttakanam ca rupanam 
maggapaccayena paccayo, 1.e., “The 
path factors are to the phenomena 
associated with the path, as well as to 
the corporeal phenomena produced 
thereby, a condition by way of path". 
Here, for instance, right view or 
wisdom is paccayadhamma and the 
consciousness associated with 
wisdom (fianasampayuttanam cittam) 
is the paccayuppunnadhamma. 
MAGGAMAGGA-NANADASSANA- 
VISUDDHI (Skt. 
jüànadardana viśuddhi), the 
purification of knowledge and vision 
of what is path and non-path. See 
Visuddhi, q.v. 


Margamarga- .- 
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MACCHARIYA (Skt. Matsarya), 
avarice, meanness, stinginess, one of 
the principal evil passions and the 
main cause of rebirth in the Petaloka 
(PED). 


Usually five kinds of avarice and 
meanness are enumerated in the Digha 
Nikaya (III. p.234) and the Anguttara 
Nikaya (IV. p.456) : avasa, i.e., 
dwelling place; kula, i.e., family; 
labha, i.e., profit, vanna, i.e., 
recognition, dhamma, i.e., mental 
things. It is said in the Ariguttara 
Nikaya (V. p.40) macchariya (avarice) 
being a mental disposition it cannot 
be overcome by physical action or by 
word but it can only be abandoned by 
comprehending it with insight (issa 
vuccanti dhamma neva kayena 
pahatabba na vacaya, pafifiaya disva 
pahatabba). 


As amental concomitant (cetasika), 
it is always combined with hate (dosa), 
envy (issa) and worry (kukkacca) and 
in a mental state associated with 
aversion (Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 
ed. T.W. Rhys. Davids, p.7). 


MAJJHIMA -PATIPADA (Skt. Madh- 
yamapratipat), te., Middle Path. In 
the Dhammacakka-pavattana Sutta 
(Vinaya Pitaka, I p.10; Samyutta 
Nikaya, V. p.42) Buddha explains the 


Middle Path elaborately. 


According to Buddha the Middle 
Path was so called because it kept itself 
clear of two extremes (dve antà), one 
kind is the life of worlds and sensual 
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pleasure (kame kamasukhalli- 
kanuyogo) which is low, ignoble, 
ordinary and not connected with the 
goal (hino gammo puthujjaniko 
anariyo anatthasamhito), perhaps 
pointing to the life led by the rich 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas who 
indulged in luxuries and wanted 
happiness and next heavenly birth 
through sacrifices peformed in a grand 
manner, other extreme being life of 
austere asceticism i.e. addiction to self- 
torment (attakilamathanuyogo) which 
is also pointed out unariyan and useless 
resorted to by the non-brahmanic 
orders like the Jainas and Ajivikas. 
Rejecting the two extreme forms of 
practices, Buddha recommended his 
disciples to follow the Middle Path 
which gives insight and knowledge, 
and conduces to calming, to super- 
knowledge, to enlightenment and 
realisation of Nirvana (cak-khukarani 
fianakarani upasamaya abhififiaya 
sambodhaya samvattati). Buddha’s 
disciples should have just enough 
food, clothing and a shelter to keep 
their body to be strong to accomplish 
their duties of a monk in order to 
maintain holy life and meditative 
exercises. for realisation of 
emancipation. 


The Middle Path otherwise called 
Noble Eightfold Path (Ariya- 
atthangika-magga) or the way to 
cessation of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodha-gamninipatipad4), one the 
Four Noble Truths (Cattari-ariya 
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saccani), consists of the following viz. 
Samméaditthi (Right view), 
Sammasanhkappo (Right Resolution), 
Sammavaca (Right Speech), 
Sammakammanto (Right Action), 
Sammajivo (Right Livelihood), 
Sammavayama (Right Endeavour), 
Sammasati (Right Mindfulness) and 
Sammasamadhi (Right Concentration). 
The majjhima patipada (madhyama 
pratipad) is also explained from 
philosophical stand point by Mahaya- 
nists who establish the hollowness of 
the extreme assertions about the 
ultimates like ‘asti’ and ‘nasti’ 
‘sāsvata’ and *a£aívata', anta and 
ananta. 


MADA, intoxication, sensual 
excess in formula *davaya madaya 
mandanaya"' i.e., for purposes of sport, 
excess personal charm, etc.; as mental 
state or habit : pride, conceit (mana), 
mada, pamada; in the vibhariga 
(p.345) twenty-seven such states are 
given (PED), infatuation. 


Infatuation is ofthree kinds; youth- 
infatuation (yobbana mada), health- 
infatuation (arogya mada) and life- 
infatuation (jivitamada; Digha Nikaya 
(III. p.220). The Anguttara-Nikaya (1) 
explains it thus, “Infatuated by youth- 
infatuation, by health-infatuation, and 
life-infatuation, the ignorant worldling 
(putthujjano) pursues an evil course in 
bodily actions, speech and thought, and 
thereby at the dissolution of the body, 
after death, passes to a lower world, to 
a woeful course of existence, to a state 
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of suffering and hell" (apayam dugga- 
tim vinipatam, nirayam uppajjati). 
MANASIKARA, i.c., attention, mental 
advertence, reflection. It is of two 
kinds, yoniso-manasikara and ayoni- 
somanasikara. 

As a psychological term, mana- 
sikara belongs to the Formation- 
Group (sanhkhara-kkhandha) and is 
one of the seven mental factors 


(cetasika, q.v.) that are inseparably | 


associated with all states of 
consciousness. In the Sammaditthi 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (I. p.53) 
it is given as one of the factors 
representative of mind (nama). It is 
the mind’s first “confrontation with an 
object” and “finds the associated 
mental factors to the object”. It is 
therefore, the prominent factor in two 
specific classes of consciousness, i.e., 
advertence (avajjana, q.v.) at the five 
sense-doors pafica indriya-dvara) and 
at the mind-door (mano-dvaro). These 
too states of consciousness, breaking 
through the subconscious life- 
continuum (bhavahga), from the first 
stage in the perceptual process (citta- 
vithi) — Visuddhimagga, p.466. 

In a more general sense, the term 
is found frequently in the Nikayas as 
yoniso-manasikara, ‘wise (or 
reasoned, methodical) attention’ or 
‘wise reflection’. It is said in the 
Sabbasava Sutta of Majjhima Nikaya 
(I. p.7), it is to counteract the canker 
(asava, q.v.) while the unwise 
attention (ayoniso manasikára) leads 
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to arising of the canker and of the five 
hindrances. 


MANO, mind, the term is used as 
synonym of vififiana (consciousness) 
and citta (q.v.), the state of 
consciousness, mind. According to the 
commentary to the Visuddhimagga it 
sometimes means subconsciousness 
(bhavanga-citta, q.v.). 
MANOKAMMA (Skt. Manokarma), 
i.e., mental action out of tenfold 
unwholesome or impure course of 
action (dasa-akusalakammapatha, 
q.v.), mental actions are covetousness 
or greed (abhijjha, q.v. or lobha, q.v.), 
illwill or malevolence (vyà pa da, q.v.), 
and evil view or wrong view 
(micchadifthi, q.v.) where as out of 
tenfold wholesome or pure course of 
actions mental actions are dasa- 
kusalakammapatha, q.v. 


MANO-DHATU, mind-element. It is 
one of the eighteen elements (dhatu, 
q.v.). This term, unlike manayatana, 
does not apply to the whole of 
consciousness, but designates only 
that special element of consciousness 
which first, at the beginning of the 
process oé sénse-perception performs 
the function of advertence (8 vajjana) 
to the sense-object and there after 
twice having become conscious of it, 
performs the function of reception 
(sampaticchana, q.v.) into mind- 
consciousness (Nyanatiloka, Buddhist 
Dictionary, p. 96). 


MANOPAVICA RA, mental indulging. 
There are eighteen ways of mental 
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indulging : six ways in gladness 
(soma-nassüpavicára), six ways in 
sorrow (domanassupavicara) and six 
ways in indifference (upekkha- 
upavicara). It is said in the SaJayatana 
vibhanga-sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya (III) and the Ariguttara Nikaya 
(I. p.176) : “Perceiving with eye 
(cukkhu) a visible form (rupa)... 
hearing with ear (sota) a sound 
(sadda)... smelling with nose (ghana) 
a smell (gandha)... tasting with tongue 
(jivha ) a flavour, touching with body 
(kaya) a touch (phassa) and cognizing 
with mind (mana) an object (dhamma) 
one indulges in the joy-producing 
object, the sorrow-producing object, 
the indifference-producing object..." 


MANOMAYA -IDDHI (Skt. Mano- 
mayaà-[ddhi), the supernatural power 
of mental or spiritual creation, i.e., the 
power of letting proceed from this 
body to another mentally produced 
body is one kind of iddhis (q.v.). 


MANOVINNANA-DHATU (Skt. Mafio- 
vijfianadhatu) mind-consciousness 
elements (see dhatu, q.v.). This term 
is generally used as a name for that 
consciousness-element which 
performs the functions of 
investigation (santirana), determining 
(votthapana) and registering 
(tadarammana). 
MANO-SANCETANA, mental — 
see ühüra, q.v. 


MANTRAYANA-VAJRAYANA-K À ALA- 
CAKRAYANA-SAHAJAYANA 
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These are the different forms or 
schools of Tantric or esoteric 
Buddhism. “The phrase ‘Esoteric 
Buddhism' seems to be an appropriate 
mode of expressing the significance 
and essential character of the contents 
of the Buddhistic Tantras. These texts 
profess to be meant for the initiates 
and their teaching is said to be esoteric 
or secrect (guhya). Historically, this 
*Esoteric Buddhism', commonly 


described as ‘Tantrika Buddhism’, is 


the last phase of Buddhism in India, 
and its beginnings are wrapped up in 
obscurity.” (Joshi, L. M. Studies in the 
Buddhistic Culture in India, p.235). 


Etemologically the term ‘tantra’ 
seems to have connected with the idea 
of weaving and its derivatives: wrap, 
loom, thread. The Sanskrit 
grammarians derive the word from the 
root ‘tan’ meaning ‘to extend’ or 
‘propagation’; the word is also used 
for a book or scripture, e.g. 
Paficatantra. The Kamikagama 
explains the term ‘tantra’ as a class of 
text that deals with profound matters 
concerning ‘tattva’ and mantra. In this 
sense a tantra would mean a manual 
giving the principles of truth and 
mystic sounds (Wood Roffe J, Shakti 
and Shakta, pp. 18-19). In Sanskrit 
lexicons tantra is understood as class 
of works teaching magical and 
mystical formularies (Williams, M. 
Sanskrit-English-Dictionary, p. 436). 
Tantra is also understood to mean a 
religious system or science (Sastra) 
dealing with the means (sadhana) of 
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attaining success (siddhi) in secular or 
religious efforts. In Tibetan, the term 
‘rgyued’ (tantra) stands for a tantric 
text, “a ritual book for coercing deities 
and for other magical ceremonies” 
(Das, S.C. Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, p.318). Of various 
meanings discussed above the special 
teachnical meaning of the term tantra 
is a religious system commonly called 
tatricism and the scripture belonging 
to this system. The religion expounded 
in the tantras is a peculiar mixture of 
mystic syllables (mantras), magical 
diagrams (yantras), ritualistic circles 
(mandalas), physical gestures 
(mudras), sex-play (maithuna), 
psycho-physical discipline (yoga), a 
fearful pantheon, elaborate worship 
and ritualism magical sorcery, 
necromancy symbolism, astrology and 
alchemy, coefficiency of female 
element and monistic philosophy 
(Dasgupta, S.B. An Introduction to 
Tantric Buddhism, Bhattacharya B. 
Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism). 


“The affirmation of the material 
world, the dogma that all gods 
together with the supreme truth reside 
in the human body, the assumption of 
the principle of an apparent duality in 
an essential nonduality, the tenet of the 
coefficient female partner (Saktisa- 
hacarya) as sine qua non in the process 
of liberation, and above all the concept 
of the summum bonum of life in terms 
of the Great Delight (maha-sukha) 


born of union (yuganaddha) of male. 


(upaya) and female (prajfià) — would 
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appear to be some of the fundamental 
postulates of the Tantricism or 
Esoterism of the Buddhists and the 
Hinduism alike." 


The antiquity or historicity of the 
origin of the Tantras is still in the 
darkness of obscurity. H. P. Sastri (N. 
N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism and its 
followers in Orissa, Introduction by H. 
P. Sastri, pp. 10-11), B. Bhattacharya 
(Buddhist Esoterism, p.43) and P.C. 
Bagchi (Foreign Elements in the 
Tantra, in Indian Historical Quartely, 
Vol. VII, 1931) hold that the Tantra 
came from outside India. The famous 
steatite seal from Mohenjodaro (about 
3rd millenium B.C) described by John 
Marshall as a ‘male god’ and as “the 
prototype of historic Siva" may 
equally be regarded as the prototype 
of Tantric Siddhas (Mahenjodaro and 
the Indus Civilization, Vo. I pp. 26). 
There is much indirect and extremely 
suggestive evidence ofthe worship of 
Sakti or female energy in Harappan 
culture. The well-known bronze 
*dancing girl" from Mohenjodaro 
might be taken as the prototype of 
Tantrika Yogini. We find Tantrika 
elements in Vedic literature. A large 
number of Tantrika elements, such as 
mantras, sacrifice, priestly sorcery and 
magical charms, use of wine, worship 
of semi-divirie and demoniac beings 
were, perhaps, the legacy of the vedic 
people (A.B. Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanisads, pp. 66, 71, 184, 200, 260, 
379). About a dozen hymns of the 
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Rgveda are concerned with the magic, 
"magic is the main and essential 
subject matter of the Atharvaveda, it 
is a collection of metrical spells." If 
we survey, we see that Tantrika 
elements including beliefs in Mantras 
has been prevalent in India from Vedic 
to the modern times. In facts, the 
developed Tantrika religion as it was 
prevalent and became popular in 
medaeval times, is not a very old 
religious system of India, although its 
seeds may be traced back to the 
remotest period of Indian civilization 
(L. M. Joshi, “Proto-historic Origins 
of Esoterism in India", in Proceedings 
of the Indian History Congress, 1964). 


Speculations have been made 
regarding the introduction of 
Tantricism into Buddhism. A popular 
tradition holds Asanga, the great 
exponent of Yogacara philosophy to 
be responsible for the introduction of 
Tantricism into Buddhist fold; He 
again, is believed to have been 
initiated to this secret cult by Maitreya 
in the Tusita heaven. In the Mahayana 
Sutralankara of Asahga there are clear 
references to the sexo-yogic practice 
of the Tantric Buddhists in a verse of 
the text : "In the paravrtti of sexual 
union supreme greatness is obtained 
(namely), in the enjoyment of Buddha- 
happiness and in looking without 
impure thought as a wife." Sylvain 
Lévi suggests that "paravrtti of sexual 
act" in the present context alludes to 
*the mystic couples of Buddlias and 
Bodhisattvas which have so much 
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importance in Tantricism", P. C. 
Bagchi opines that the phrase may 
really refer to the Tantric sexo-yogic 
practice through which there is the 
enjoyment of bliss similar to that 
arising from the sexual act;— 
significance of this mystic union and 
the consequent enjoyment of bliss is 
given in the Sutralankara itself 
(Studies in the Tantras). Other 
traditions hold that Nagarjuna, the 
renowned exponent of Madhyamika 
school, was the real founder of the 
Buddhist esoteric school and he 
received the doctrines from the 
celestial Buddha Vairocana through 
the divine Bodhisattva Vajrasattva at 
‘iron tower’ in South India. But 
according to a Tibetan account (Ref. 
A Tibetan Account of Nagarjuna by 
S.C. Sarcar published in The Sino 
Indian Journal, December, 1943) 
Nagarjuna was initiated into 
Tantricism by the well-known 
Siddhacarya Sarahapada who directed 
him to *Mantra-patha'. Tibetan 
account definitely makes a confusion 
between Nagarjuna, the Tantrika and 
Nagarjuna, the great Madhyamika 
philosopher. Keeping aside these 
traditions, it is a fact that Tantricism 
includes heterogenous elements which 
were introduced into Buddhism 
gradually in course of centuries 
perhaps. 

The beginnings of Tantrika or 
Esoteric Buddhism seem to be 
inseparable from the developed 
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Mahayana Buddhism which came to 
be transformed, in course of time, into 
Tantrika Buddhism just as Mahayana 
Sutras were supplanted by Buddhist 
Tantras. In the opinion of 
M. Winternitz, “The earliest Tantras 
are difficult to distinguish from the 
Mahayana Sutras. It may be that 
Mahayana doctrines mingled with 
Tantric rites, or perhaps works which 
originally Sutras, were remodelled 
into Tantras. Among the earlier 
Tantras we have the Tathagataguhyaka 
or Guhyasamaja, which was very 
authoritative work as early as the 7th 
century. It was an authority for 
Indrabhuti, and even in the diksà- 
Samuccaya a Tathagata-guhya Sutra 
is quoted several times (History of 
Indian Literature, Vol II. p.394). The 
Tibetans never made any difference 
between Mahayana and Vajrayana 
what are known as sutras in Sanskrit 
are classed as tantra. In Tibetan Kanjur 
the Dharanis are to found both among 
the sttras (mdo) and the tantras 
(Rgyut). In course of time the 
difference between the Dharanis and 
the Mantras belonging to Tantras, 
became more and more obliterated, 
and finally the Dharanis were 
completely. supplanted by the 
Mantras—Books on Tantrika cult, 
theology and practices began to be 
written and gradually a bulk of Tantra 
literature grew up along with the 
development of different schools of 
Tantric Buddhism. 
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MANTRAYANA 


Mantrayana was the earliest school 
of Tantric Buddhism. “Mantrayana 
and Vajrayana are branches of 
Mahayana, from which they are not 
separated by any hard and fast line of 
demarcation. Mantrayana is the 
“vehicle” in which the mantras, words 
and syllables of mysterious power, are 
the chief means of attaining 
salvation.” 


In the Tattva-ratnavali (collected in 
the Advayavajra-samgraha) we find 
Mahayana sub-divided into two 
schools, viz., Paramita-naya and 
Mantra-naya. The principles of 
Mantra-naya or Mantrayana are said 
to be very deep and subtle and 
unaccessible to ordinary men; and 
though the ultimate purpose of the 
Mantra-Sastra is the same as that of 
others, it is distinctly superior to other 
§astras, which prescribe many easier 
methods; the reason is that the Mantra- 
$astra is free from delusions and it is 
accessible only to people of higher 
intellectual calibre. It is said in the 
Tattva-ratnavali in Advaya-vajra-sam 
graha (p.21): œ ^ 


Ekürthatve ' py asam mohit bahupaydd aduskarat | 
tiksnendriya-dhik@rd@c ca manira-sästram visigyate || 


This Mantra-naya or Mantrayana 
school of Mahayana was perhaps the 
introductory stage of Tantric 
Buddhism from which all the 
offshoots, viz., Vajrayana, 


.Kālacakrayāna, Saha-jayāna,. etc. 
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appeared in later times. It is already 
said that belief in Mantras is found in 
India prevalent from the Vedic to the 
modern times. The early Buddhists of 
India also had some sort of belief in 
Mantras—a belief in the mysterious 
power in the sound of a word, or a 
string of words,—a power which is 
something more, or other than the 
power which lie hidden in the 
accepted meaning. In the Pali texts we 
find a type of protective Mantras 
known as the parittas (Skt. paritrana); 
it was believed that the mutterings of 
these parittas were sufficient 
safeguard against some particular evil. 
Mantras seem to have been developed 
from dharanis (raksa-mantra) and 
these dharanis are often traced to the 
Pali parittas, for instance, to the 
A (anatiya sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
to some suttas of khuddakapatha and 
to the Milindapafiha (p. 153). But their 
sense in these texts is not identical 
with these of the mantras as found, for 
example, in sadhanas. There was 
again the belief in the power of the 
solemn utterance of a truth (sacca- 
vacana), it was believed that even 
diseases and physical calamities could 
be averted through the utterance of the 
sacca-vacana. *Even the formulas of 
refuge and worship, which were 
current in all times and in all the 
countries of Theravada Buddhism, 
possess a Tantric character. Their 
perfect parallelism in sound, rytham 
and idea, their concentration on the 
highest symbols, like Buddha, 
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Dharma, Sangha, and their underlying 
devotional attitude which saddha 
(faith) and metta (love) occupy the 
first place, make them mantras in the 
best sense. That their formal 
expression is as important as their idea 
is emphasised by their threefold 
repetition and by the fact that some of 
these formulas are repeated twice, 
three times with slightly different 
pronunciation within one and same 
ceremony '(be it Pujas, paritta, 
upasampada, patimokkha rituals or at 
similar occasions) in order to be sure 
of the proper form, the proper 
reproduction of the sound symbol, 
which is, sanctified by tradition and 
therefore charged with magic 
(psychic) power” (Ref. An article on 
Mantra by Anagarika Govinda in the 
Stepping Stones, Vol. II, No. 1 - 
published from Kalimpong). Some 
sort of worship of the Buddha and 
various forms of showing devotion to 
the stupa, along with the strict 
observance of discipline, practice of 
merits and meditation, formed a part 
of the early Buddhist religion and 
these ceremonies were accompanied 
by chanting of formulas or verses 
which soon acquired the character of 
Mantras. 


The innumerable Dharanis 
(protective spells) of the Mahayana 
Sutras were later on transformed into 
Mantras of the Buddhist Tantra 
literature so that a school of Tantrika 
Buddhism, the Mantrayana was 
evolved, The word Dharani literally 
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means that by which something is kept 
up or sustained, i.e., the mystic 
syllables that have got the capacity of 
keeping up the religious life of a man. 
Perhaps, the ordinary followers of 
Mahayana Buddhism could not follow 
the original aphorism and for them it 
was necessary to shorten the Sutras 
into Dharanis and later on Dharanis 
into Mantras as ordinary followers 
could recite them and were capable of 
earning infinite merit. Dr. Binaytosh 
Bhattacarya has traced some sort of a 
history of the bijamantra pram which 
symbolises Prajfiaparamita. The 
Astasahasrika-prajfiaparamita, a large 
Mahayana work, could hardly be 
expected to be read and mastered by 
any ordinary follower, it was therefore 
absolutely necessary to abridge it into 
a few stanzas, which became known 
as the Prajfia-paramita-hrdaya-sutra, 
which again was further reduced to the 
Prajiia-paramita-dharani. From this 
Prajfia-paramita-dharani again 
evolved the Prajiia-paramita-mantra, 
from which again evolved the 
bijamantra in one syllable as *pram', 
and it was believed that in response 
to the muttering of this bijamantra 
‘pram’ SUnyata would transform 
herself into the goddess Prajfia- 
paramita& These bija-mantras are 
mono-syllabic Mantras symbolising 
some particular god or goddess. Thus 
‘a’ represents Vairocana, ‘ya’ 
Aksobhya, ‘ra’ Ratna-sambhava, ‘ba’ 
Amitabha and ‘la’ Amoghasiddhi, 
‘Hum’ is the bija of Vajra-sattva. The 
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vowel ‘a’ being the first and the most 
independent sound, has been taken to 
represent Sünyatà or Prajfia. In 
the Mantra-patala of the Hevajra- 
tantra we find that the bija-mantra 
of Tathagata is ‘orn’ ah hum phat 
svaha; that of goddesses krum am jim 
kham hum—and that of Heruka is 
tam mam pam tam bam om deva 
picuvajra hum kum hum phat svaha. 
Closely associated with the Mantra 
element of Tantrika Buddhism, 
especially Mantrayana is the Mudra 
element which is generally taken to 
be signs made by the particular 
position of hands and fingers. This 
Mudra element, however, with the 
Mantra and some other esoteric 
practices has a deeper significance in 
the yogic sadhana of the Tantrikas, 
and as the mantra element contains all 
the secrecy of the potency of sound. 
The Mudra element contains the 
secrecy of touch as associated with 
the potency of the physiological 
system. With Mantra and Mudra the 
element of Mandala or describing the 
mystic circles was also introduced. 


VAJRAYANA 


Vajrayana was the most dominant 
school of Tantric Buddhism having 
general characteristics of Tantric 
Buddhism having general 
characteristics of Tantrika philosophy 
and cults. M. Winternitze defines and 
describes : Vajrayana is the ‘vehicle’ 
which leads men to salvation not only 
by using Mantras, but by means of all 
things which are denoted by the word 
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vajra. Now vajra is a word with many 
meanings. It means *diamond' and 
denotes everything which is hard 
impermeable, which cannot be cleft, 
nor burnt, nor destroyed. Vajra also 
means the ‘thunderbolt’, the weapon 
of the god Indra, who appears in 
Buddhist mythology as Vajrapani, ‘he 
who holds the Vajra in his hand.' It is 
also the name for the weapon of the 
ascetics and monks when fighting 
against hostile powers. Then again, the 
Stnya, the indescribable absolute, 
which is taught by the Madhyamikas 
to be sole reality, and also the Vijfiana 
or consciousness, which is according 
to the Yogacaras is the sole reality,— 
both of these are described as being 
indestructible as Vajra. Lastly, in the 
mystic language of some of adherents 
of the Vajrayana and that of the Saktas, 
Vajra also means the male organ, just 
as Padma, ‘the lotus’ serves as a term 
to describe the female sexual organ. 
Furthermore the Vajrayana teaches as 
monistic (Advaita) philosophy. All 
beings are Vajra beings (vajrasattva) 
and the one and only Vajrasattva is 
immanent in all beings. In addition to 
‘three bodies’ (trikaya) of Buddha, the 
Saktas have the fourth body, ‘the body 
of happiness’ (sukhakaya), with which 
the eternal Buddha embracess his 
Sakti, Tara or Bhagavati. This ‘highest 
bliss’ (mahasukha) is attained by 
adepts of the Buddhist Sakta religion, 
in like manner as the non-Buddhist 
Saktas, by a ritual connected with the 
enjoyment of meat, intoxicating 


liqueur and sexual intercourse. Thus 
the Vajrayana is a queer mixture of 
monistic philosophy, magic and 
erotics, with a small admixture of 
Buddhist ideas” (History of Indian 
Literature, Vol. II, p.388). 


Vajrayana or the ‘Admantine way’ 
is really the way or means for the 
realisation of the Vajra-nature or the 
immutable and impenetrable Sunyata- 
nature of the self as well as of the 
dharmas. The word Vajra commonly 
rendered as the thunderbolt, is taken 
here to connote the immutable 
admantine nature of the dharmas. It is 
said in the Advaya Vajra-sam graha 
(p.37, G.O.S.). —"Sunyata, which is 
firm, substantial, indivisible and 
impenetrable, incapable of being burnt 
and imperishable, called Vajra" 
(Drdham saram asau$Siryam acchedya- 
bhedya-laksanam/adahi avinasi ca 
Sunyata vajram ucyate). To realise the 
Vajra nature-of things is therefore, to 
realise the ultimate Sünyatà nature 
of things. Some of the most important 
Mantras of the Vajrayanists are — I 
am of the admantine nature, which is 
Sünyata-knowledge (Om stnyata- 
jfíana-vajra-svabhavatmako' ham"). 
All the dharmas are of the admantine 
nature, I am also of the admantine 
nature (vajratmakah sarvadharma 
Vajratmako’ ham). The Sri- 
guhyasamaja-tantra (p.154) explains 
Vajrayana as the means which has 
recourse to five families (kulas) of the 
Bodhisattvas, viz., Moha (presided 
over by Vairocana with his Sakti 
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Vajradhatvigvari), Dvesa (presided 
over by Aksobhya with Sakti Locana), 
Raga (presided over by Amitabha with 
his Sakti Pandara), etc, but these kulas 
have always their foundation on the 
Vajra or the Sunyata (moho dvesas 
tatha ragah sada vajre ratih sthita/ 
upayas tena buddhanam vajrayanam 
iti smrtam |). In the Sadhanamala we 
find that the attainment of Bodhi 
through all the seemingly unmeaning 
practices, rites, ceremonies, mantras 
and meditation is professed to be the 
aim of Vajrayana (Sadhanamala, Vol. 
II, p.421). In the Jfianasiddhi of 
Indrabhuti it has been said that the 
Vajrayana has been explained in 
innumerable yogatantras, those fools 
who do not know of it whirl in the sea 
of existance (Two Vajrayana Works, 
p. 31, G.O.S.). Vajrayana is compared 
to the raft by which one is to cross the 
ocean of existence, which is full of the 
snares of false subjectivity (ibid p.68). 
In the Guhyasiddhi of Padmavajra 
Vajrayana is characterised as the 
transcendental path which is the unity 
of all the religions, the doctrines of 
Vajrayana are the most secret;—it is a 
religion of non-substantiality of 
purity—it has got no parallel (Guhya 
siddhi, Ms. p. 6(A).) 

Vajrayana cannot be defined well, 
for it incorporated within it many 
heterogeneous elements and practices. 
We occasionally find in it all the six 
Tantric practices technically known as 
abhicara, viz., marana (i.e., killing), 
mohana (i.e., enchanting), stambhana 
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(i.e., paralysing), vidvesana (rendering 
harm through animosity), uccatana 
(removing or driving away) and vaéi- 
karana (subduing), carried on with the 
purpose of fulfilling the selfish 
desires. Again, there are the elaborate 
method of worshipping the gods and 
goddesses, making their images or 
paintings, chanting the gathàs (verses) 
and mantras, the culture of the 
paramitas, the application of the 
Mudras and the drawing the mystic 
circles (Mandala), the practices of 
Hathayoga as well as of the 
contemplative yoga-system. In 
Vajrayana everything is Vajra. In 
worshipping a god, the god is thought 
of as of the Vajra-nature, his image is 
Vajra - the worshipper is Vajra, the 
materials of worship are Vajra, the 
mantras are Vajra, the processes are 
Vajra. This Vajra often serves as the 
stamp of Vajrayana. In the Kriya-sam 
graha-nama-pafijika the names: of 
goddesses are generally Vajraru upini, 
Vajra-bhaskari, Vajra-vilasini, Vajra- 
khecari, etc. It should also be noticed 
that the supreme goddess is also called 


. Vajresvari, or Vajra-dhatvisvari Or 


Vaj rà-vürahiin the rites and worships 
we find mention of the articles 
incense, lamp, conchshell, bell, 
perfume, flower, paddy, etc., but all 
of them invariably bear the stamp of 
Vajra. There is laughing (hàsya), 
artistic gesture and movement (lásya), 
music, dancing, playing on musical 
instrument—everything of which is 
Vajra (ibid., pp. 38-40, 49). © 
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It was the peculiar idea of the 
Vajrayanists that anything that bears 
the epithet vajra before it, necessarily 
leads one to the realisation of the 
Sünyatà-nature of the self and the 
dharmas. We find that even the 
women to be adopted for the yogic 
practices was called the vajrakanya 
and so it is in the fitness of things that 
the vehicle (yana) itself should be 
called the vajrayana (S. B. Dasgupta, 
Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, pp. 
70-73). 


As already stated the most striking 
feature of Vajrayana associated with 
the conception ofthe Vajrasattva is the 
importance attached to the self. The 
Vajrasattva is the Being of admantine 
substance — the ultimate principle as 
the unity of the universe. It has been 
said in the Advaya-vajra-sam graha 
(p.24) : “By Vajra is meant Stnyata, 
and by sattva is implied pure 
knowledge; the identity of the two 
follows from the nature of Vajrasattva 
(Vajrena Sünyà prokta sattvena jñāna 
matrata / tadatmyam anayh siddham 
vajrasattva, svabhavatah). This 
vajrasattva, as the Lord Supreme of 
the Tantric Buddhists, representing a 
monotheistic conception of the 
Godhead, has variously been described 
in the Buddhist Tantras with all sorts 
of positive and negative attributes. The 
idea of the Dharmakaya Buddha is 
similar to the idea of the Vajrasattva. 
The Dharmak@ya of the Mahayünists 
seems to have been replaced by this 
Vajrasattva or the Vajrakaya of the 
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Vajrayanists. As a matter of fact, this 
Vajrasattva is generally taken in the 
Buddhist Tantras as the Supreme. 
Being and many of the Tantras begin 
with salutations to this Lord Supreme. 


With the evolution of the idea of 
the Vajrasattva as the Lord Supreme 
there evolved a new pantheon in 
Vajrayana. The Vajrasattva is the 
Primal Enlightened One—the Adi 
Buddha. This Lord Supreme possesses 
five kinds of knowledge which are like 
five attributes of the Lord. From these 
five attributes proceed five kinds of 
meditation (dhyana) and from these 
five kinds of Dhyana emanate five 
deities who are known as the five 
Dhyani Buddhas. These Dhyani 
Buddhas are the five presiding deities 
over the five skandhas, viz., rupa 
(material element), vedana (feeling), 
samjiia (conceptual knowledge), 
samskara (synthetic compound mental 
states) and vijfiana (consciousness). 
The deities are (1) Vairocana, 
(2) Ratna-sambhava or Ratnaketu, 
(3) Amitabha or Amitayus, 
(4) Amoghasiddhi or Karmanatha and 
(5) Aksobhya respectively (rupa- 
vedana-samjfia-samskara-vijfíianam 
eva ca pafica-buddha-svabhavan tu 
skandhotpatti-vini$citan — Vajra- 
varahi-kalpa mahatantra, Ma 
R.A.S.B, No. 11285, p.10(a). In the 
Sricakra-sambhára tantra (Ch. on The 
good wishes) these five deities are 
explained as the five aspects of 
wisdom coming from the 


unobstructed mind; they are the 
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Dhyani Budhas, whereas the presiding 
deities over the five skandhas are 
Vairocana (rupa), Vajra-surya 
(vedana), Padmanartes-vara (samijfia), 
Raja-vajra (samskara) and Buddha 
Vajrasattva (vijfiàana). 


The Vajrasattva is not merely of the 
nature of Sunyata, itis a non-dual state 
of Sünyatà and Karuna; to imply that 
the Stinyata-consciousness is also of 
the nature of and identity of both 
Sunyata and Karuna. Thus the 
Vajrasattva is identified with the 
Bodhicitta. It is said in the Prajfiopaya- 
vini$caya-siddhi (Ch. IV, Verse 17) 
that when Prajiia or the Stnyata- 
knowledge mixes together with 
universal compassion, there remains 
no thinker, no thinkable, no thought 
this is the state of non-duality, this is 
called the Bodhicitta—this is the 
admantine truth—this is the 
Vajrasattva—the perfectly enlightened 
one (sambuddha), this is perfect 
wisdom (etad advayamityuktam 
bodhicittam idam param/vajram $ri- 
vajra-sattvam ca sambuddha bodhir 
eva ca). The Vajrasattva or Vajradhara 
is also described in the tantras with 
his consort variously called 
Vajrasattvatmika, Vajravarahi, Prajfia, 
Prajüaparamita, etc., and his 
bijamantra is hum (Herukatantra, Ms. 
R.A.S.B No-11279, p. 28-A). This 
Vajrasattva, the Lord Supreme of the 
Tantric Buddhists, is found in the 
Buddhist tantras bearing other names 


of which the most important are 


Hevajra and Heruka. 
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Sünyatà and Karuna are widely 
termed Prajfia and Upaya respectively 
in Tantric Buddhism. Sunyata is called 
Prajfia simply because it represents 
perfect knowledge. This perfect 
knowledge is rather a static or negative 
state of mind which separates the 
individual from the world of suffering 
beings; Karuna, on the other hand, acts 
in his mind like a dynamic force—the 
moral inspiration that prompts one is 
to find oneself universalised in an 
emotion of deep compassion. This 
moral inspiration as purified by 
perfect knowledge induces a man to 
moral activities, which never bind the 
man, but liberate him as well others. 
Prajfia is passive by nature, the 
religious inspiration is derived from 
the active emotion of compassion, 
which serves like the means or the 
expedience (upaya) for the realisation 
of the highest goal. Prajfia is the one 
universal principle, the oneness as the 
*suchness' (tathata) underlying the 
diversity of the phenomenal world; 
while the Upaya is the principle that 
brings down our mind again to the 
world of particulars. Through Prajfia 
one is purified, "while Upaya draws 
one's perfectly purified mind down to 
the world of particulars where the 
helpless being are found suffering in 
the miseries of life. This upaya 
prompts men to benevolent activities 
for the removal of sorrow. 
(Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, pp. 
90-91). In the Hevajra-tantra, (pafala 
X), Upaya and Prajfía have been 
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described under the imagery of the 
yogin and the Mudra who stand for 
Karuna and Stinyata respectively. All 
men and women are Prajiia and Upaya 
in their ultimate nature. In the 
Vajrayana Prajfía has generally been 
designated either as the goddess 
(bhagavati) or as the Mudra (which 
technically refers to the woman to be 
adopted for the sadhana), or the Maha- 
mudra, or the Vajrakanya, or as the 
young woman (yuvati), or often as the 
female organ. In the Hevajra-Tantra 
Prajfia is called the mother (janani), 
the sister (bhagini), the washer woman 
(rajaki), the dancing girl (nartaki), the 
daughter (duhita), the doma-girl 
(dombi), etc. There names are 
sometimes explained arbitrarily. 


The central point of all the 
sadhanas of theVajrayana was a 
principle of union. The synthesis or 
the unification of all duality advaya 
in an absolute unity is the real 
principle of union which has been 
termed as Yuganaddha. The principle 
of Yuganaddha is clearly explained in 
the fifth chapter of the Paficakrama. 
There it is said that when a state of 
unity is reached through the purging 
of the two notions of the creative 


process (samsara) and absolute. 


cessation (nirvrtti), it is called 
yuganaddha. Again, when the yogin 
is able to synthesize the thought 
constructions of all corporeal 
existence with the notion of formless, 
he can be said to have known the 
principle of union (yuganaddha). Thus 
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the text goes on explaining what is the 
principle of yuganaddha. A yogin thus 
placed in yuganaddha is called 
omniscient, the seer of the truth, the 
support of the universe;—he escapes 
the snare of illusion by attaining 
perfect enlightenment, he crosses the 
sea of birth and death; he attains non 
dual (advaya) knowledge and eternal 
tranquillity. The principle of union is 
often illustrated in the Buddhist 
pantheon by the representation of 
many of the gods embracing their 
consorts in female counterparts. The 
Lord Supreme as the Vajrasattva or the 
Vajradhara is often represented as 
embracing his consort variously called 
the Vajradhatvisvari or Prajfia- 
paramita. Lord Heruka in the Heruka- 
tantra is represented as filled with 
erotic emotion and deeply embracing 
his consort Vajra-vairocani and so on. 


The next important thing is 


‘conception of nirvana as Mahasukha 


in Vajrayana. From the early period 
down to period of Vijianavada the 
conception of nirvana admits of 
positive interpretations, at least in 
popular way, if not in the strictly 
philosophical sense, and it is described 
in some places not only as positive but 
as intense bliss (e.g. nibbanamekanta- 
sukham). The conception of nirvana 
as intense bliss was elaborated to a 
great length by the Vajrayanist, 
particularly by the Sahaja-yanists 
where nirvana is identified with 
intense bliss or Mahasukha 
(Guhyasiddhi, p.18). 
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KALACAKRAYANA 


Kalacakrayana was an offshoot or 
later phase of Vajrayana school of 
Tantric Buddhism. The word Kala- 
cakra means the wheel of time. Its 
Tibetan synonym “Dus-kyl K’orlo” 
also means the circle of time. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya H.P. Sastri explains 
the word in the following way. “What 
is Kalacakra-yana? The word Kala 
means time, death and destruction. 
Kalacakra is the wheel of destruction, 
and Kalacakrayana means the vehicle 
for protection against the wheel of 
destruction. (Modern Buddhism and 
its Followers in Orissa by N.N. Basu, 
Introduction by, H.P. Sastri). 


About the Kalacakrayana Waddel 
says in his Lamaism (p 15.)—"In the 


Tenth century A.D., the Tantric phase. 


developed in Northern India, Kashmir 
and Nepal, into the monstrous and 
poly-demonist doctrine, the Kala- 
cakra, with its demonical Buddhas, 
which incorporated the Mantrayana 
practices, and called itself the 
Vajrayana or the ‘Thunderbolt 
Vehicle; and its followers were named 
Vajracarya or the followers of the 
Thunderbolt". In another place (ibid. 
p. 131) he says—“The extreme 
development of the Tantric phase was 
reached With the Kalacakra, which, 
although unworthy of being 
considered as a philosophy, must be 
referred-to here as.a doctrinal basis. It 
is merely a course of Tantric 
development of the Adi-Buddha 
theory combined with the puerila 
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mysticism of the Mantrayana, and it 
attempts to explain creation and the 
secret powers nature, by the union of 
the terrible Kali, not only with the 
Dhyani Buddhas, but even with Adi- 
Buddha himself. In this way Adi- 
Buddha, by meditation evolves as 
procreative energy by which the awful 
Sambhara and other dreadful Dakini 
fiendesses, all of the Kali-type, obtain 
spouses as fearful as themselves, yet 
spouses who are regarded as reflexes 
of Adi-Buddha and the Dhyani 
Buddhas. And these demonical 
‘Buddhas’ under name of Kalacakra, 
Heruka, Acala, Vajra bhairava, etc. are 
credited with powers not inferior to 
those of the celestial Buddhas 
themselves, and with ferocious and 
blood thirsty; and only to be 
conciliated by constant worship of 
themselves and female energies, with 
offerings and sacrifices, magic circles, 
special mantra charms, etc.” 


“Kalacakra is the highest God of 
worship to the followers of the system. 
Kala signifies the state of absorption 
of the original cause potency, i.e., the 
state of Stinyata, and cakra is the cycle 
of the world process, i.e. the state of 
Karuna. Kalacakra is, therefore, the 
state absolute unification of Stinyata 
and Karuna, i.e. Prajfia and Upaya. 
This is the state of yuganaddha. This 
one God is the unitory embodiment 
of knowledge and knowable embraced - 
by Prajítà (Transcendent Wisdom): He 
is the great Adi Buddha, the creator 
of all the Buddhas, the Sublime Bliss. 
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He exists in three worlds as the Sun 
which in the form of time and which 
is to be understood as the vital wind 
prajfía." (Banerji, Biswanath, The 
Kalacakra School of Buddhism, 
PRAJNA, Bodhgaya Management 
Committee, p.42). 


But the study of an authoritative 
Kalacakra text entitled Sri Kalacakra- 
tantra (preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library) does not confirm 
the statement that Kalacakrayana is 
that school of Tantric Buddhism 
which introduced the demonical 
Buddhas in its realm—at least itis not 
the main characteristic through which 
the school should be recognised. In the 
beginning of text we find that king 
Sucandra approached the Omniscient 
Lord Buddha, with salutation and 
asked him the yoga of the Sri 
Kalacakra which is the way to 
salvation of all people of the Kali age. 
Then the Lord replied that this secret 
of yoga is unknown to all, itis a system 
of Yoga which, with all its accessories 
of Mandala (magic circle) and 
consecration (abhiseka), is explained 
within this very body, and the Lord 
then explained how all the universe 
. With all its objects and localities are 


situated in body and how time with 


all its varieties (viz., day, night, 
fortnight, month, year, etc) are within 
the body in its processes of the vital 
wind (pranavayu). In the body of text 
Sahaja has been fully explained and 
the detailed of the sexoyogic practices 
for the attainment of the Sahaja have 
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also been described. The only thing 
that strikes the reader is the stress 
given to the control of the vital winds 
(Prana and Apana) and to the results 
attained therefrom; and we find 
detailed discussions of how even 
different diseases are to be cüred by 
the control of these Prana and Apana. 
This of Kala-cakra has very soundly 
been discussed in the sixth chapter of 
the Tantraloka of Abhinava-gupta. 
The whole chapter of the Tantraloka 
is devoted, like the Sri-Kala-cakra 
tantra, in the exposition of the doctrine 
of Kala (time) and the process of 
keeping oneself above the influence 
of the whirl of time. Here also time 
(kala) in all its phases (day, night, etc.) 
has been explained with reference to 
the functions of the vital wind spread 
through the whole nervous system, 
and the process of controlling time is 
to control the vital wind Prana and 


_Apana in the nerves through yogic 


practices. 


The nature of Lord Sri Kala-cakra 
becomes clear from the Laghu-kala- 
cakra-tantra-raja-tika, entitled also the 
Vimala-prabha, in which he (Kala- 
cakra) is saluted as of the nature of 
Stinyata and Karuna, in him there is 
the absence of the origination and 
destruction of the three worlds, he is 
a unification of the knowledge and the 
knowable; goddess Prajiía, who is 
both with form and without form, is 
embraced by him; he is bereft of 
origination and change,—he is 
immutable bliss bereft of all lower 
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pleasure; he is the father of the 
Buddhas, possessing three Kayas, the 
knower of the three times (i.e., the 
past, present and future), the 
Omniscent, the ultimate and original 
Buddha—the nondual Lord. By an 


examination of these descriptions of 


the Sri-kala-cakra it will be found that 
there is no difference between the 
conception of the Lord Sri-kala-cakra 
and the Lord Vajrasattva. Again the 
aim of the Kala-cakra-tantra as 
professed here is no mundane benefit, 
on the other hand, like all other 
Buddhist Tantras it also professes the 
attainment of perfect enlightenment, 
not only for the self but for all the 
beings, to be the final aim. 


Kala-cakra-yana is not distinct 
school of Tantric Buddhism, but a 
particular name for the Vajrayana as 
both the conception of Kala-cakra and 
Vajrasattva of respective schools are 
same which is also evidenced by the 
Sekoddega-tika, the commentary on 
the Sekodde£a section of the Kāla- 
cakra-tantra. In the Sekodde£a-tika 
also it is said that the ultimate 
immutable and unchangeable one, 
remaining in the sky like dharma- 
dhatu (the element underlying all the 
dharmas). is: called Kala; it itself is 
immutablé knowledge. Cakra implies 
the unity of the three kinds of 
existence—the manifestation of Kala. 
It (cakra) is the body of Lord-pointlike, 
containing the potency of the 
existence of the universe. Kala-cakra, 
therefore, implies exactly the same as 
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the unity of Prajñā and Upaya 
(Sekoddedga-tika, p.3). 


Every syllable of the word Kala- 
cakra is said to be pregnant with a 
meaning. Thus, the syllable ‘ka’ 
indicates unruffled causality in which 
there should be the final absorption as 
is indicated by the syllable ‘la’; ‘ca 
indicates the unsteady mind and ‘kra’ 
means the series of event or the 
process. Kala, therefore, means the 
state of absorption in the original 
cause-potency, this is the state of 
Sünyatà; it is the pure consciousness 
of the principle of subjectivity. Cakra 
on the other hand, means the 
principles of knowability, or the cycle 
of the world-process (jfieyakaram 
jagaccakram jfieyam traidhatukam 
ananta-bhava laksanam cakram), 
which is also the principle of Upaya, 
Kala-cakra, therefore, means the 
absolutely united principle of Prajfia 
and Upaya. The conception of Lord 
Vajrasattva, the Godhead of Tantric 
Buddhism, is exactly the same and 
invocations in the Tantras are also the 
same. This Kala-cakra is the 
Bodhicitta; he.is the ultimate 
immutable substance in the form of 
motionless supreme bliss (acintya 
mahasukha). (Ref. S.B. Dasgupta, 
Introduction to ranne Buddhi sm, pp. 
64-69.) 


SAHAJ A-YANA. 
The Sahajayana or Sahaji iyās school 


. is a branch, rather an offshoot of Vajra- 


yana. The name Sahajayāna is doubly 
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significant; it is Sahajayana because, 
its aim is to realise the ultimate innate 
nature (sahaja) of the self as well as 
of the dharmas, and it is Sahaja-yana 
because of the fact that instead of 
suppressing and thereby inflicting 
undue strain on the human nature it 
makes man realise the truth in the most 
natural way, i.e., by adopting the path 
through which the human nature itself 
‘leads him what is natural is the easiest; 
and thus Sahaja, from its primary 
meaning of being acquires the 
secondary meaning of being easy, 
straight or plain. “The word ‘Sahaja’ 
literally means that which is born or 
which originate with birth or 
origination of any entity (saha jayate 
iti sahaja). It is, therefore, what all the 
Dharmas possess by virtue of their 
very existence, and is thus the 
quintessence of all the Dharmas. As 
Mahasukha is the quintessence of all 
the Dharmas, this Maha-sukha-nature 
is the Sahaja-nature of all the 
Dharmas. In the Hevajra-tantra we 
find, —"The whole world is of the 
nature of Sahaja —for Sahaja is the 
quintessence (svarupa) of all; this 
quintessence is nirvana to them who 
possess perfectly pure citta' (M.S. 
A.S.B. No. 11317, pp.36-8). But 
though this Sahaja is the form of 
Mahasukha is realised in and through 
a physiological process, it should 
never be conceived as something 
belonging to body; though it is within 
the body, it is not something physical 
(Hevajra-tantra, Ms. p.3). As the 
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quintessence of all it is the absolute 
reality, both immanent and 
transcedent" (S.B. Dasgupta, Obscure 
Religious Cult, pp. 77-78). 


There is no exclusive literature 
belonging to Sahajayana. The 
Sahajiya poets of the Dohas and songs 
recognise the well-known texts of 
Vajrayana as their authority. 
According to the exponents of 
Sahajayana, truth is something which 
can never be found through mere 
austre practices of discipline, neither 
can it be realised through much 
reading and philosophising, or 
through fasting, bathing, gonstructing 
images and worshipping gods and 
goddesses and innumerable other 
paraphernalia of rites and rituals 
prescribed in Vajra-yana it is to be 
intuited within in the most 
unconventional way through the 
initiation in the tattva and the practice 


_of yoga. This makes the position of 


Sahajayana distinct from that of 
Vajrayana in general. 


The most important thing in 
connection with the practical aspect 
(sadhana) of Sahajayana is the 
selection of preceptor (Guru). 
According to H.P. Sastri, in the 
Sahajayana the preceptor is all in all, a 
follower can achieve nothing without 
the advice of the Guru 
(Bauddhadharma-in Bengali, p.12). 
The only way of knowing the truth is, 
therefore, to seek the grace of Guru, 
who, and who alone, can make the 
devotee realise the Supreme Reality. 
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The first thing in the esoteric 
practices ofthe Sahajiyas (follower of 
Sahajayana) is to give attention to the 
process of Kayasadhana or the yogic 
practices for making the body strong 
and fit for higher realisation. For this 
purpose of making the body mature or 
perfect the practices of Hathayoga are 
to be adopted. In the Caryapada songs 
we find frequent references to the 
strengthening of the skandhas or the 
elements whose aggregates constitute 
the body, so the yogin has, therefore, 
been repeatedly advised to acquire a 
strong body before entering on the yogic 
process fgg.the attainment of the 
supreme realisation of bliss, i.e., 
Mahasukha. 


Another thing that deserves special 
attention in connection with the yogic 
practice of the Sahajiya Buddhists is 
the conception of the female force. In 
the Caryapadas we find frequent 
references to the female force 
variously called as the Candali, 
Dombi, Savari, Yogini, Nairatmani 
Sahaja-sundari, etc. and we also find 
mention of the union of the yogin with 
this personified female deity. 

This Yogini or the Sahaja-damsel 
should not be confused with the 
woman of flesh and blood, associated 
with the actual yogic practices; she is 
but an internal force of the nature 
Sunyata or essencelessness (nairatmà) 
and great bliss (mahasukha) residing 
in the different networks in different 
stages of yogic practice. 
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MARANA, death as ending this 
(visible) existence, physical death 
(PED). 

The Sammaditthi Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I. p.49) explains 
the term ‘marana’ thus, “whatever is 
the falling away (the passing away), 
the breaking up (badha bhedo), the 
disappearance (antaradhana), death 
and dying, the action of time 
(kalakiriya), the breaking up of the 
groups (of grasping), the laying down 
of the body — this is called dying 
(marana)”. “Death, in ordinary usage, 
means ‘the disappearance of the vital 
faculty confined to a single life-time, 
and therewith of the psycho-physical 
life process conventional man, animal, 
personality, etc. Strictly speaking, 
however death is the continually 
repeated dissolution and vanishing of 
each momentary physical-mental 
combination, and mE it takes place 
every moment." About this 
momentaneity of existence, it is said 
in the Visuddhimagga : - 


“In the absolute sense, beings have 
only very short moment to live, life 


lasting as loag’as a single moment of 


consciousness lasts. Just.as a cart- 
wheel, whether rolling or whether at 
a stand-still, at all times only rests on 
a single point of its periphery : even 
so the life of a living being lasts only 
for the duration of a single moment 
of consciousness. As soon as that 
moment ceases, the being also ceases. 
For it is said : ‘The being of the past 
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moment of consciousness has lived, 
but does not live now, nor will it live 
in future. The being of the future 
moment has not yet lived, nor does it 
live now, but it will live in the future. 
The being of the present moment has 
not lived, it does live just now, but it 
will not live in the future." 


In another sense, the coming to an 
end of the psycho-physical life- 
process of the Arahat, or perfectly 
Holy One, at the moment of his 
passing away, this may be called the 
final and ultimate death, as up to that 
moment the psycho-physical life- 
process was still going on from life to 
life. 


Death (marana), in the ordinary 
sense, conbined with old age (jara) 
forming the combined term jara- 
marana (q.v.) forms the twelfth link 
in the formula of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada, q.v.). 

Recollection of death (marana- 
nussati, q.v.) is a subject of meditation. 
(Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, 
pp.97-98). 

MARANA-SATI (Skt. Marana smrti), 
i.e., mindfulness (thought) of death, 
meditation on death. 


It is same aS marana-anupassana 
i.e., recollection of death and one of 
the ten anassatis (q.v.). 

It is said in the Anguttara Nikaya 
(III. p.320) Recollection of death, 
developed and frequently practised, 
yields great reward, great blessing, has 
deathlessnéss assits goal and object 
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(maranasati bhavita bahulika maha- 
pphala hoti mahanisamsa amatogadha 
amatapariyosana). But how may such 
recollection be developed ? 


"As soon as the day declines, or as 
the night vanishes and the day is 
breaking, the monks thus reflects : 
Truly, there are many possibilities for 
me to die : I may be bitten by a serpent 
or be stung by a scorpion or a 
centipede, and thereby I may lose my 
life. But this would be an obstacle 
(antarayo) for me or, I may stumble 
and fall to the ground, or the food 
eaten by me may not agree with my 
health; or bile, phlegm and piercing 
body gases may become disturbing, or 
men or ghosts may attack me, and thus 
I may lose my life. But this would be 
an obstacle for me'. Then monk has 
to consider this : *Are there still to be 
found in me unsubdued evil 
unwholesome things (papaka akusala 
dhamma) which, if I should die today 
or tonight, might lead me to 
suffering?" 

Now, if he understands that this is 
the case, he should use his resolution, 
energy, effort, endeavour, 
steadfastness, untirdeness and clear 
mindedness in order to overcome 
these evil, unwholesome thing 
(bhikkhuna tesam yeva papakanam 
akusalanam dhammanam pahanaya 
adhimatto chando ca vayamo ca 
ussaho ca ussolho ca appafivani ca sati 
ca sampajafifiamca karaniyam). 


Buddhaghosa gives detailed 
exposition of marana-sati. One who 
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wants to develop this should go into 
solitary retreat and exercise attention 
wisely in this way : ‘Death will take 
place; the life faculty will be 
interrupted; or simply death, death. If 
he exercises his attention unwisely 
sorrow arises in recollecting the death 
of beloved ones, as in a mother on 
recollecting the death of beloved ones, 
as in a mother on recollecting the 
death of beloved child she bore; and 
gladness arises in recollecting the 
death of a disagreeable person, as in 
enemies on recollecting the death of 
their enemies; and no sense of urgency 
arises on recollecting the death of 
neutral or indifferent people, as 
happens in a corpse-burner on seeing 
a dead body; and anxiety arises on 
recollecting one's non-death, as 
happens in a timid person on seeing a 
murderer with uplifted sword. All this 
happens to one devoid of mindfulness, 
anxiety, understanding. Therefore, 
looking at beings killed or dead in 
various places, and reflecting on the 
death of those who had seen glory, and 
applying mindfulness, anxiety, 
understanding (satifica sarhvegafica) 
he should proceed with attention and 
consider thus : *Death will come and 
so on". By doing so he exercises it 
wisely. When some exercise it merely 
in this way, the hindrances (nivarana, 
q.v.) are discarded, mindfulness is set 
up with death as object and the subject 
of meditation attains access 
(evam pavattayato yeva hi ekaccassa 
nivaragáni 


vikkham-bhanti. 
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maranürammanma sati santhati 
upacarappattam eva kammattha- 
nam hoti - Visuddhimagga, p.280). 


According to Visuddhimagga 
(p. 239) : *A bhikkhu developed to 
mindfulness of death (maranasatim 
anuyutto bhikkhu) is constantly 
diligent. He forms an idea of the 
absence of delight in all existences, 
he gives up hankering after life; he 


gives up evil-doing, he is not addicted 


to hoarding treasure; he has no avarice 
about requisites; perception of 
impermanence (aniccasafifia) grows 
in him, following upon which there 
appear the perception of pain 
(dukkhasafifia) and not-self or 
impersonality (anattasafifia). 


But while beings who have not 
developed the mindfulness of death 
falls victims to fear, horror and 
confusion at the time of death as 
though suddenly seized by wild 
beasts, spirits, snakes, robbers, or 
murderers, he dies undeluded and 
fearless without falling into such state. 


And if he does not attain the 
deathlessness (amata) here and now, 
he is at least headed for a happy 
destiny on the break up of body." 


In short the marana-sati complies 
that the adept after having seen corpse 
is to ponder over the fact that he is also 
subject to that inevitable death and by 
doing so he rouses his mindfulness of 
death, mental agitation and.also 


. knowledge relating te it. This leads to 
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the destruction of the nivaranas and 
initiation of meditation (jhana). 
MARANANUPASSANA (Skt. 
Marananupasgyana) i.e., contemplation 
on death, same as Marana-sati, q.v. 


MARANANUSSATI (Skt. Marananu- 
smrti), i.e. recollection of death as 
object of meditation, same as 
maranasati, q.v. 


MARANASANNA-KAMMA (Skt. 
Maranasanna-Karma), death- 
proximate action, i.e., the wholesome 
or unwholesome volition present 
immediately before death, which often 
may be the reflex of some previously 
performed good or evil action 
(kamma) or of a sign of it (kamma- 
nimitta), or of a sign of the future 
existence (gati-nimitta) - produces 
rebirth. Proximate action 
(asannakamma) means actions 
performed at the close proximity of 
time. This action indicates the last 
thought of the dying person. It may 
be good or bad. A bad man may die 
happily because of a good action at 
the last moment, for instance, he may 
receive a good birth. As he had 
received a good birth he will be 
exempted from the effect of evil 
actions accumulated during his last 
life. A good man may die unhappily 
performing evil deeds at the last 
moment. This action falls to the type 
of actions that are judged from the 
point of strength of the effect on 
priority of their result. . 
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Buddhaghosa explains the 
maranasanna karma in his 
Visuddhimagga (p.601) thus : The 


karma of recollection, at the time of 
death, is proximate karma, which a 
man nearing death is able to recall and 
by which he is reborn. 


MAHAPURISA (Skt. Mahapurusa), 
i.e., a great man, a superman, a hero. 


It is an epithet, given, in Buddhist 
literature, to a great being destined to 
become either a universal monarch 
(cakravarti raja) or saviour of world, 
a well enlightened one (samma- 
sambuddha). The commentator 
Buddhaghosa explains the word 
*mahapurisa' that a Mahapurisa can 
be happy in all conditions of climate 
and defined that Maha purisa is one 
who is great owing to his aspiration 
(panidhi), bringing (samadaà na), 
insight (faga) and compassion 
(karuna) (Sumafgalavilasini, ed. by 
Mahesh Tiwary, pp. 274-275). 
According to the Vassakara-sutta of 
the Aüguttara Nikaya (II pp. 35-40) a 
man endowed with four qualities, viz., 
(1) to be given up to the welfare of 
many (bahujana-hitaya), (2) to be 
master of the mind in the domain of 
thought (cetovasippato), (3) to be able 
to enter into four jhanas at will and 
(4) to have comprehend Nibbana by 
destruction of the @savas, is very wise 
man (maha pajifio) and a great man 
or super man (mahapuriso). The 
Mahapurisa Sutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya (V, p. 158) describes that 
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Mahapurisa is one who has 
emancipation of mind which can be 
attained by practising the four 
satipatthanas. The Itivuttaka explains 
that a monk, who is good in character 
(sila), in law (dhamma) and in wisdom 
(pafifia) is called perfected in the law; 
he is also called a great man. 

A great man (mahapurisa) is 
recognized by the thirty-two signs 
(lakkhana) on his body and if he leaves 
the household life he will become the 
Buddha, the Enlightened One. These 
thirty-two bodily marks or signs 
(Mahapurisa-lakkhanani) as given it 
the Mahapadana Sutta and the 
Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
(II, IIT) and the Brahmayu Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya are as follows : he 
has feet of level tread (Suppatitthita- 
padata, q.v.); on his soles, are marks 
of wheel with spokes (Padatalaca- 
kkata, q.v.); his heels project 
(A yatapanhita, q.v.); his digits are long 
(Dighangulita, q.v.); his hands and 
feet are soft (Mudutalunahattha- 
padata, q.v.); he has a divine or 
sublime voice (Brahmassarata, q.v.); 
he has long and extended tongue 
(pahutajivhatà q. v.); his teeth are in 
unbroken row (Aviraladantata, q.v.); 
he has a jaw like a lion's (Sihahanuta, 
q.v.); he has teeth of equal size 
(Samadantata, q.v.); he has very bright 
and white teeth (Sukkadathata, q.v.); 
he has delicate skin (Sukhuma 
chavita, q.v.); proportions of his body 
have the symmetry of the banyan tree 


(Nigrodhaparimandalata, q.v.); his 
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taste is consummate (Rasaggasaggita, 
q.v.), his head is like a royal turban 
(Unhisasisata, q.v.); there grows a 
single hair one to each pore 
(Ekekalomata, q.v.); he has forty teeth 
(Cattalisa dantata , q.v.), he has seven 
swellings on different parts of the 
body (Sattussadata, q.v.); his hands 
and fact have network (Jalahattha- 
padata, q.v.); he has sublimely 
straight body (Brahmujugattata , q.v.); 
his front half of the body is like a lion's 
(Sihapubbaddhakayata, q.v.); he can 
touch his knees without bending 
(Anonamantata, q.v.); the space 
between his shoulders is well heaped 
up (Citantaramsata, q.v.); his male 
organ is concealed in a sheath 
(Kosohita-vatthaguyhata, q.v.); he has 
golden colour of skin (Suvanna- 
vannata , q.v.); his eye lashes are like 
the cows (Gopakhumata q.v.); his 


eyes are intensely blue 
(Abhinilanettata, q.v.); he has 
shoulders every rounded 


(Samavattakkhandhata, q.v.); his 
hairy mole growing between eye 
brows is white and of like cotton down 
(Ungabhamukata, q.v.); his hairs of 
body are raised upwards (Uddhagga- 
lomata , q.v.); his legs like an antelopes 
(Enijatghata, q.v.); and his ankles are 
midway in the feet (Ussankhapadata, 
q.v.); Sanskrit Buddhist texts like 
Bodhisattvabhumi, Lalitavistara, 
Gandavytha, Arthaviniscayasutra, 
Abhidharmadipa, etc. give almost 
same description of these bodily 
marks of a Mahapurisa. 
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“The Theory of Mahapurisa is pre- 
Buddhistic. Several passages of the 
Pitakas (Digha N. I. pp. 89, 120; 
Anguttara N. I. p. 169; Majjhima N. II. 
136) mention brahmins as claiming 
that this theory of Mahapurisa and his 
natal marks belong to their stock of 
hereditory knowledge. The Buddhists 
evidently, merely adopted the brahmin 
tradition in this matter as in so many 
others. But they went further. In the 
Lakkhana Sutta they sought to explain 
how these marks arose, and maintained 
that they were due entirely to good 
deeds done in a former birth and could 
only be continued in the present life by 
means of goodness. Thus the marks 
are merely incidental; most of them 
are so absurd, considered as the marks 
ofahuman being, that they are probably 
mythological in origin, and a few of 
them seem to belong to solar myths, 
being adaptations to a man, of poetical 
epithets applied to the sum or even to 
the personification of human sacrifice. 
Some are characteristic of human 
beauty, and one or two may possibly 
be reminiscences of personal bodily 
peculiarities possessed by some great 
man, such as Gotama himself" 
(Dictionary of the Pali Proper Names 
II. p. 534). Besides these legendary 
beliefs Buddha had his own theory of 
the questions of a Mahapurisa as 
explained in the Mahapurisa Sutta 
of the Samyutta N. and the Vassakara 
Sutta of the Ahlguttara II and 
Buddhaghosa's conception of a 
Maha purisa stated above. 
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MAHABHUTA, i.e., great elements 
signify the four primary or basic 
elements (bhuta) forming the rupa 
(q.v.) or corporeality. The mahabhutas 
are : the element of earth (pathavi). 
the element of the water (apo), the 
element of fire (tejo) and the element 
of air (vàyo). The element of earth 
stands for primary material quality of 
extension; the element of water for 
that cohesions, the element of fire for 
that of heat and the element of air for 
that of motion, (Digha N. p.76) 
Niddesa I p. 206, Visuddhimagga, 
p.360). 


MAHAYANA, the Great Vehicle is one 
ofthe branches of Buddhism. In course 
of time the different Buddhist sects 
gradually appeared after the Second 
Council and differed finally in their 
philosophical views and ideals and 
were divided into broad divisions, 
Hinayana and Mahayana. Mahayana 
prevails even today in Tibet , Nepal, 
China, Japan and other northen 
countries of Asia while the Hinayana 
rather called Theravada Buddhism 
prevails in India, Srilanka, Mynmar 
(Burma), Thailand and other southern 
countries. 


It is difficult to assign any 
particular date to the rise of the 
Mahayana school. Even in the Pali 
Nikayas there are passages which 
inculcate Mahayana doctrines. For 
designating a particular form of 
Buddhism or a particular text as 
Mahayana we have to see whether it 
(i) teaches dharmastnyata (non- 
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reality of phenomenal objects) and 
pudgala-stinyata (absence of any 
substance as soul); (ii) incorporates 
the conception of countless Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas; (iii) incorporates 
the conception of Trikaya and goal of 
Buddhahood; and (iv) inculcates the 
development of Bodhicitta and ten 
spiritual stages (bhumi), only worship 
of caityas, images, even sacred texts 
for liberation. The earliest text to 
contain some of the above-mentioned 
doctrines is the Prajfiaparamita sutras 
of which the Astasahasrika is the 
earliest (1st century B.C). So we may 
conclude that Mahayana Buddhism 
originated at least about the first 
century B.C. Mahayana grew 
gradually and spread besides India 
over Tibet, Nepal, China, Japan and 
Northern countries of Asia. The terms 
Hinayana and Mahayana were coined 
by the Mahayanists as they thought 
themselves superior in ideals and 
attainments to older school. Mahayana 
also in course of time was divided into 
two branches or systems of thought: 
Yogacara or Vijfianavada, q.v, and 
Madhyamika or Stinyavada, q.v. 


The Mahasanghika sect was the 
first seceder in the Buddhist church 
after the- Second Council and 
developed independently. The Maha- 
sahghika was the pioneer in the Maha- 
yana movement and its branches and 
also contributed much to its growth. 
Practically the Mahasahghikas may be 
designated as the fore runners of 
Mahiàüyüna.There are 


some 
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agreements between the 
Mahasanghika and the Mahayana in 
respect of doctrines. Like the 
Mahayanists, the Maha-sanghikas 
cherished first for Buddhahood and 
also believed that Buddhas are supra- 
mundane (lokottara) and connected 
with the worldly life externally. They 
also believed in the ten stages (daga 
bhumi) of the spiritual progress of a 
Bodhisattva for attainment of the 
highest truth. 


The Mahayana doctrine was 
current long before the advent of 
Nagarjuna who may be regarded as 
the founder and the first systematizer 
of Madhyamika-dargana and Asanhga 
and Vasubandhu who advocated 
Vijianavada, otherwise called 
Yogācāra. In the Mahayana Agamas 
or Sutras like Prajfiaparamita, the 
Lankavatarasutra and others, the 
doctrine of Sunyata has been treated 
of in a brief and disconnected manner. 
But the Agamas are written in a 
diffuse style of the Puranas in which 
philosophical matters are intermingled 
with religious dogmas. So it is difficult 
to determine whether the doctrine 
preached in them is Sinyavada or 
Vijfianavada whereas both the 
exponents of Vijfiánaváda and 
Stinyavada have drawn upon these 
source books in confirmation of their 
philosophical conclusions. The 
Lankavatara Sūtra, for example, 
contains long passages on the 
idealistic view that conciousness 
(cittamatra or vijfiaptimátra) is the 
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ultimate reality, on the other hand 
there are passages in it which have 
definite link with Sunyavada. 


As already itis told that Mahayana 
Buddhist ^ Agamas like the 
Prajfiaparamita, the Lankavatara, etc. 
contain passages on fuünyatà, Sünya- 
vada described in desultory and 
unsystematic manner and Nagarjuna's 
predecessors might have tried to 
systematize the tenets of Sünyavada in 
the style of professional philosophers. 
Sünyavada has been discussed and 
criticized in the Nyayasutra of 
Aksapada. The word $tnyata (Pali 
sufifiata) or Sünya (sufifia) is found in 
the Pali Nikayas, though its 
connotation is quite apart from 
metaphysical stand point. The critical 
problem concerning the Madhyamika 
school is the determination of the 
nature and content of Sunyata. Dr. 
Satkari Mookherji has made the 
pertinent observation. Candrakirti, the 
commentator of Nagarjuna, whose 
original work in Sanskrit has come 
down to us, does not seem to leave any 
loophole to foist a positivistic 
interpretation upon the concept of 
sūnyatā (Introduction to The 
Absolutist's Stand Point in Logic, p.3). 


: The following features have been 
found in Mahayana in comparison to 
Hinayana :- 

The ideal of Mahayana is 
attainment of Buddhahood while that 
of Hinayana is Arhatship. The 
Hinayanists want their own Nirvana 
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first while the Mahayanists do not care 
for their own Nirvana, they strive for 
the emancipation of all beings. Their 
main objective is to make beings 
attain Nirvana in life. The 
Hinayanists, however, do not accept 
the charge that they are selfish. They 
also incline for the welfare of all 
beings (sabbapanabhüta hitanu- 
kampaya). 

One distinguishing feature of 
Mahayana Buddhism is its conception 
of Trikaya, i.c., triple body of Buddha. 
Each Buddha has three bodies (1) 
Nirmanakaya which is the human 
body of Buddha; this is the body 
which Buddha assumes to render 
service to the beings of the world; (2) 
Sambhoga-kaya, i.e., subtle or 
refulgent body of Buddha in which the 
Buddhas enjoy in their full majesty, 
virtue, knowledge and blessedness 
and also Buddha preaches the higher 


and metaphysical truths to the 


bodhisattvas and (3) the Dharmakaya 
i.e. the only real body of the Buddha, 
which is the Reality as conceived by 
the Mahayanists, see Trikaya, q.v. 


Mahayana has inculcated the 
doctrine of Bodhisattva which is 
another ethical ideal. The term 
‘bodhisattva’ literally means 
‘enlightened being’ or one whose 
essence is the highest or perfect 
knowledge. But in Buddhism it is 
employed in technical sense. Here it 
signifies a being who is on the way to 
Buddhahood but has not yet obtained 
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it. In Hinayana there is only one 


Bodhisattva, who destined to be. 


Buddha. According to the Theravada 
belief Gautama Buddha before 
attaining perfect enlightenment i.e. 
Buddhahood has been reborn many 
times as Bodhisattva and attained 
‘dasa parami’ i.e. ten perfections. 


In other words in Hinayana a 
Bodhisattva is no other person but 
Buddha incarnate. But in. Mahayana 
there are myriads of ‘Bodhisattvas’. 
Every person can attain Buddhahood 
if he becomes a Bodhisattva first. A 
Bodhisattva is a being who has taken 
a vow that he will become Buddha for 
the salvation of the other being of the 
world. According to the Mahayana in 
order to become a Bodhisattva one 
must take Bodhicitta, i.e., thought of 
enlightenment, which is of two kinds, 
viz., bodhipranidhicitta, i.e., will to 
win enlightenment and bodhi- 
prasthana-citta, i.e., going through the 
practices for obtaining enlightenment. 
In order to remove the sufferings of 
the world a Bodhisattva should stay 
as long as the sky and the world exist. 
He further declares that let him alone 
experience all the worldly miseries 
and let all the beings of the world 
enjoy happiness owing to the 
meritorious deeds done by him as 
Bodhisattva. 


With the development of the 
practice of the six (sometimes ten) 
paramitas, the fulfilment of which is 
essential for the Bodhisattva, is 
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enjoined upon. As a result of the 
practices of the paramitas 
Bodhisattva's mind rises higher in the 
path of progress, and there are ten 
stages (dada-bhumi). On the 
attainment of the tenth stage a 
Bodhisattva becomes a Buddha. 


Hinayana and Mahayana differ in 
their conception of the highest or 
absolute truth. According to Hinayana 
the ultimate truth is by understanding 
pratityasamutpada i.e. worldly 
phenomena as casually dependent 
transitory, soulless and full of misery, 
the realisation of Nirvana, the state of 
absolute rest is unconstituted, free 
from suffering, extinction of craving, 
blissful and peaceful whereas the 
ultimate truth, according to 
Mahayana, is not only pudgalaSunyata 
but also dharma-Stnyata or Tathata 
(N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana and 
its Relation with Hinayana, pp. 4, 34). 


MAHASANGHIKA, a Buddhist school. 
The Second Buddhist Council was 
convened about a century after 
Buddha’s demise to settle the dispute 
over un-Vinayic practices adopted by 
some Vesüljart monks who did not 
agree with thé verdict given by the 
orthodox elders. So after the council, 
they separated themselves from the 


Sangha of Elder (Theravada): in open 


assembly. 

The Ceylonese chronicles continue 
the account of the council and state 
that some of Vesalian monks did not 
accept the decision of the council and 
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they convened another council and 
adopted all the 10 practices valid. As 
large number of monks (according to 
Dipavamsa 10 thousand) participated 
in that council, it was called 
Mahasahgiti or Mahasahtgha (tasma 
ayam dhammasargiti mahasangiti 
vuccati) and the conveners were called 
Mahasahgitika or Mahasafghika and 
in contrast to them, the orthodox 
oldest pure Westerners became known 
as Theravada or Sthaviravada 
(visuddho apagatadoso theravadanam 
uttamo). 


A few late scholars like Vasumitra 
Bhavya and Vinitadeva write that on 
account of the five propositions 
propounded by Mahadeva, four of 
which assign certain imperfections to 
an arhat who is regarded by the 
Theravada as perfect and fully 
emancipated, the Buddhist Sarigha 
was divided into two schools : the 
Mahasanghika and the Sthaviravada. 


Once the dissension in the Sangha 
started, it began to multiply. The 
Dipavamsa described that the 
orthodox Theravada became 
gradually divided into eleven schools, 
namely, original Theravada or 
Sthaviravada, Mahisasaka (Pali 
Mahimsasaka), Dharmagupta (Pali 
Dhammagutta), Sarvastivada (Pali 
Sabbatthavada), Kasyapiya (Pali 
Kassapika) Sarikantika (Sautrantika), 
Suttavada, Sammitiya or Vatsiputriya 
(Pali Sammiti}, Dharmottariya (Pali 
Dhammuttarika), Bhadray@niya (Pali 
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Bhaddayanika), Channagarika (Pali 
Chandagarika). 


The unorthodox party also was split 
into seven, namely, Mahasaüghika, 
Gokulika or Kukkulika, Prajfiaptivada 
(Pali Pafifiattivada), Bahusrutiya (Pali 
Bahussutaka), Ekavyavaharika (Pali 
Ekabyohara), Cetiyavada and 
Lokottaravada (sattarasa bhinnavada 
eko vado abhinnako). 


Besides these eighteen, we are told 
that there appeared in later times a few 
more sub-schools known as 
Siddhatthika, Rajagirika, AparaZaila, 
Purvasaila, (collectively called the 
Andhakas), Hetuvada, Uttarapathaka, 
Hemavatika, Vetulyaka, Vibhajya- 
vada, Abhayagirivasin, Mahavihara- 
vasin, Dhammarucika and Sagaliya. 


The Amaravati and Nagarjuni- 
konda inscriptions also refer to the 
existence of Mahasarighika canon 
composed in Prakrit or Sanskritised 
Prakrit. Bu-ston admits also that the 
canon of the Mahasarighikas was 
written in Prakrit. (History of 
Buddhism Tr. by Obermiller, Vol. II. 
p.100). Vinitadeva (8th century A.D.) 
opines that the medium of literature 
of the Mahasanghikas was Prakrit. 


According to Huen-Tsang (7th 
century A.D.) the Mahasarghika 
canon was divided into five parts, viz. 
Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma, Dharani 


and Samyukta. The Chinese traveller 


took away 657 Sanskrit Buddhist 
works among which fifteen belonging 
to Mahasarighika canon to China and 
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translated them into Chinese (Watters, 
On the Travels of Yuan Chwang, Vol. 
II, p.160; H. Kern, Manual Indian 
Buddhism, p.4). Fa-hien (414 A.D.), 
also took away a complete 
transcription of the Mahasarghika 
Vinaya from Pataliputra to China and 
translated it into Chinese (Takakusu, 
Records of the Buddhist Religion by 
I-tsing, p.XX). In B.Nanjio's 
Catalogue we find the names of the 
two Vinaya texts of this school — 
Mahasarighika vinaya and 
Mahasanighikabhiksunivinaya which 
are extant in Chinese only. The 
Mahavastu-Avadana is the only extant 
work on the Vinaya of the Lokottara- 
vadins, a branch of the Mahasai- 
ghikas (Mahavastu, Senart’s ed : Vol. 
II, p.2 Aryamahasaighi- 
kanàm Lokottaravadinam Madhya- 
desikanamVinayapitakasya Mahavas- 
tuye adi). The chief content of the 
Mahavastu is biography of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattva who were 
deified. A Bodhisattva is described 
self-born (upapaduka) and not born of 
parents, he sits cross-legged in the 
womb and preaches therefrom to the 
gods who act as his protectors. 


The Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription the earliest epigraphic 
evidence available to us, refers to the 
existence of the Mah@sarighika sect. 


The main sources of information 
for the doctrine of the Mahasanghikas 
and their branch the Lokottaravadins 
are the Mahavastu, Kathavatthu and 
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works. of Vasumitra, Bhavya and 
Vinitadeva. In the Mahavastu, the 
doctrines of this school are like those 
of the Theravada, e.g., the four truths 
(caturarya-satyas), eightfold-path 
(aryastangikamarga), theory of 
dependent origination (pratityasamut- 
pada), impermanence of skandhas, 
non-existence of soul (anatman), 
theory of action (karma), and so forth. 


Only Mahayanic feature of the 
Mahavastu is the deification of 
Buddha and Bodhisattva. According 
to the Mahasarghikas the Buddhas 
were supramundane (lokuttara) and 
were free from impurities. They had 
unlimited bodies and powers, as a 
consequence of their previous merits. 


They were always absorbed in 
meditation. 


They could understand everything 
in a moment. They had knowledge of 
decay (ksayajfiana) and knowledge of 
non-organisation (anutpadajfiana) till 
the time their Mahaparinibbana. They 
had neither dream nor sleep. 
Everything regarding them was 
transcendental (lokuttara). This 
conception ef Buddha was largely 
responsible for the origin and growth 
of the Trik&ya doctrine in Mahayana. 
The -Mah&a-sarighikas further 
maintained’ that Buddhas were not 
born like ordinary beings. They would 
enter: the mother's womb as 
Bodhisattva, in the shape of white 
elephants remain untouched: by 
impurities and issue out of the wombs 
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from the right sides of their mothers. 
They further held that a stream winner 
(sotapanna) had a chance of 
retrogression from religious life but an 
Arhat had no such chance. Through 
his citta and cetasika dhammas a 
sotapanna could understand his own 
nature. Citta (mind) is generally pure. 
But itis contaminated by adventitious 
defilements. This conception gave rise 
to the origin of Alayavijfiana. 
Mahasaüghikas held the view that 
there is no existence of being after 
death and _ before rebirth. 
Vasubandhu's Abhidharma-koga and 
YaSomitra's Sphutarthabhidharma- 
kosga-vyakhya state that Buddhas 
could appear at the same time in more 
than one place and they could 
understand all dharmas at the same 
time. (Abhidharmakoga, ed. La Valle 
Poussin, III. p.200). The doctrinal 
views of the Mahasanghika school 
have been elaborately discussed in the 
Mahavastu, Kathavathu, and the 
works of Vasumitra, Bhavya and 
Vinitadeva. 


MAHISASAKAS (Pali Mahimsasaka), 
a sect of Buddhism. After the Second 
Buddhist Council held during the 
second century after Buddha’s demise 
the Buddhist Satigha was divided into 
two groups, namely Theravada and 
Mahasarighika. In course of time both 
the schools were divided into several 
subsects. According to Pali tradition 
(e.g. Dipavamsa) the Mahimsüsaka 
sect first seceded from the orthodox 
Theravada. Out of the Mahimsasakas, 
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developed the Sabbatthivadins 
(Sarvastivadin) and gradually the 
other sects. But according to 
Vasumitra, Sarvastivada first 
branched off from the Sthaviravada 
(Pali Theravada) and from the former 
appeared the Mahigasakas. This 
anomaly can be easily explained thus 
: A reference to the doctrines of this 
sect reveals that there were two Mahi$ 
asaka sects, one earlier called Pūrva 
Mahi£asakas and the other later called 
Uttara-Mahigasakas, the former 
agreed with the Theravada and latter 
with the Sarvastivada. It may be that 
the Pali tradition was aware of the 
earlier division only of the 
Mahi$sasakas and so naturally placed 
their origin before the Sarvastivadins. 

Regarding the geographical 
expansion of this earlier sect it may 
be stated that the line of expansion was 
the same as that of the Theravada, i.e., 
along the KauSambi-Bharukaccha axis 
and that it gradually extended up to 
the sea-borne countries, and that it 
became particularly popular in 
Mahisa-mandala and Avanti, and 
ultimately reached Srilanka (Prof. 
Przy luski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, 
pp. 319 ff). Prof. Przyluski’s 
suggestions are supported by the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, in which 
it is stated that the queen of Vanavasi. 
erected a pillar and a monastery at 
Nagarjunikonda for the benefit of the 
ücaryas of the Mahidasaka sect, 
Vanavasi is also one of the countries 
which was visited by the mission of 
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Asoka's reign, it was from this country 
that a mahathera called Candagutta 
went to Sri Lanka at the invitation of 
Dutthagamani to take part in the 
celebration for erecting the 
Mahathupa. ' 


Doctrines of the Pürba Mahi- 
fasakas. 


The Mahigasakas rejected the 
“Sabbam atthi" thesis of the 
Sarvastivadins and held that the 
present only exists. They made it more 
emphatic by stating that all 
samskaras perish at every moment and 
entrance into the womb is the 
beginning, and death is the end of 
human life. The material constituents 
of the sense-organs as also citta and 
cetasikas are subject to change. In 
other words they are no real elements. 
The Mahisasakas do not enter into the 
question of Buddha's attributes and 
probably like the Theravadins held 
Buddha as an average human being 
and also believed that Arhats, who are 
perfect being and no more subject to 
rebirth, had no chance of retrogression 
from their religious life while the 
sotapannas, i.e., who have entered the 
stage of holy life, sakadagamis, i.e., 
who will be reborn once only in this 
world and anagamis, i.e., who will not 
be born in this world, had such chance. 
The Ajivikas could not attain 
supernatural powers (abhijfias). The 
arhats could not perform meritorious 
deeds which would produce earthly 


enjoyments. An average human. 
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beings (puthujjana) could destroy raga 
(passion), and patigha (anger) in the 
world of desire. A gift made to 
Buddha was considered as more 
meritorious than to the Sarighas. 
Sammavaca (right speech), samma- 
kammanta (right actions) and samma- 
ajiva (right livelihood) — the factors 
of the Noble Eightfold Path, were not 
considered as real factors, since these 
three were related to sila (rules of 
morality) and so they were excluded 
from the list of ariya atthangika 
magga. 


The later Mahisasakas accepted the 
cardinal doctrine of the Sarvastivadins 
that past and future exist, and asserted 
that skandhas, dhatus and ayatana in 
their subtlest form are always present, 
so also the anusayas. They added that 
the earth lasts for aeons. They agree 
with the Sarvastivadins in holding that 
there is antarabhava (i.e. intermediate 
state). The later Uttara Mahisasakas, 
therefore, were as much in agreement 
with Sarvastivadins as earlier Mahi- 
Sasakas with the Theravada. (N. Dutt, 
Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. II. pp. 
111-17; A.C. Bagerjee, Buddhism in 
India and Abroad, pp. 33-84). 
MADHYAMIKA OR SUNYAVADA 


The Madhyamika-darsana was so- 
called on áccount of its laying 
emphasis on madhyama-pratipad, the 
Middle Path only as authoritative. In 
his first sermon (Dhammacakka-. 
pavattana Sutta) Buddha preached the 
Middle Path (Pali majjhima petipad&) 
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which avoids two extremes (dve anta), 
one being a life addicted to the 
pleasures of senses (kame 
kamasukhallika-nuyogo) and self- 
mortification (atta-kilamathanuyogo). 
Nagarjuna following the Madhyama 
pratipad otherwise called Arya asta 
gika-marga, named his school 
Madhyamika (madhyamaiva 
madhyamakam) and his followers 
came to be known as Madhyamika. 
But Buddha's Madhyama pratipada is 
different from the middle path as 
advocated by the adherents of 
Madhyamika system, which is the 
non-acceptance of the two views 
concerning the existence and non- 
existence, eternity and non-eternity, 
self and not-self, etc. 


Under the title Madhyamaka-Sastra 
Nagarjuna codified the contents of the 
vast mass of conflicting sutras so as 
to yield a philosophically uniform 
leading, and embodied it in over four 
hundred Karikas divided into twenty- 
seven chapters in which in one Karika 
he explicitly refers to the Katya- 
navavada sutra, which is accepted as 
authority : 

Katyayanavavüde ca asti nastiti 
cobhayam pratisiddham Bhagavata 
bhava bhava vidhayina. 

“The statement of asti and nasti, 
two conflicting, contradictory and 
extreme categories which have been 
denied by Buddha, recommends or 
suggests the way out of them, which 
the founder called Madhyama 
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(madhya-maya dharmam deSayati)”. 
Expanding the concepts of asti and 
nasti into bhava and abhava, samsara 
and nirvana, he evolves a solution 
negating these extremes and thus 
founding the Middle Path”. 
Nagarjuna, following this line of 
thought, classifies the contents of his 
works into two classes of tenets, the 
one practical, vyavaharika, which is 
ultimately to be abandoned and other 
is absolute, the final, paramarthika, 
Nagarjuna said : dve satye samupas? 
-ritya buddhanam dharmadegana, 
lokasamvrtisatyam ca satyam ca 
paramarthatah, i.e., the teachings of 
Buddhas are based on two kinds of 
truth, the truth of the world 
(vyavaharika or samvrtisatya, q.v.) and 
the truth in the highest sense 
(paramartha-satya). The system of 
Nagarjuna thus classifies all 
discourses of Buddha into Nitartha 
i.e., absolute or final and Neyartha i.e., 


-vyavaharika or practical and arrives 


at the conclusion that although from 
the point of lower philosophical plane 
all notions or concepts of worldly 
existence stand valid from the point 
of view of higher or absolute 
philosophical plane these notions have 
but a relative validity and therefore 
one should reject both existence and 
non-existence and follow a middle 
truth or relative validity. The right 
view of the world runs through the two 
extremes. Therefore, when a 
Madhyamika is categorically asked to 
state his view-point, he would declare 
the eight nos. In the very first stanza 
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of his Madhyamika-karika, 
Nagarjuna gives these famous 
eight nos. : 

anirodham anutpadam anucche- 
dam asaáíévatam anekartham ananar- 
tham anagamam anirgamam (i.e., 
From the absolute standpoint there is 
neither destruction nor production, 
neither annhilation (nihilism) nor 
eternalism, neither unity nor plurity, 
neither coming in nor going out) 
leading ultimately to the doctrine of 
Pratityasamutpada of relative or 
dependent origination which is the 
first revelation of Buddha on 
attainment of Enlightenment and 
which viewed from the absolute 
standpoint is blissful Nirvana itself 
wherein all plurity is merged (yah 
pratityasamutpadam  prapafico- 
pasdamam  givam). In short, 
Madhyamika advocates neither the 
theory of absolute reality nor that of 
total unreality ofthe world but merely 
relativity which is called Sunyata by 
Nagarjuna. Scholars of old time and 
modern as well hold no definite 
opinion whether it means absolute 
unqualified negation or affirmation of 
a positive reality. Dr. Suzuki, Prof. 
Stcherbatsky and Prof. T.R.V. Murti 
are of opinion that Sunyata is not a 
pure voidity. Yogacara philosophers 
such as Asahga and Vasubandhu on 
the contrary have criticized Sünyatà 
as the doctrine of absolute negation 
and assert the reality of transcendental 
consciousness free from 
discrimination. They name it non-dual 
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consciousness (advaya-jfiana). It is 
however clear that Sunyatà is not 
regarded by Nagarjuna as of the nature 
of consciousness. It is definite that 
Candrakirti and Prajfiakaramati, later 
orthodox exponents of the Madhya- 
mika doctrine are vehemently 
opposed to the concept of pure 
consciousness. 


Nagarjuna proceeds to give 
an exposition by stating its 
essentials says: Aparapratyam 
gantam prapaficairapra-paficitam/ 
nirvikalpam ananartham etattattvasya 
laksanam. 


These are as follow : (1) It is 
aparapratyaya, i.e., it cannot be 
imparted by one to another, in other 
words one is to realise the reality of 
truth (tattva) within himself 
(pratyatmavedya). 


(2) It is calm and blissful (Santam) 
it has the nature of cessation. It is 
undisturbed by origination and 
destruction. 


(3) Itis prapaficairapraficitam, Sün- 
yata is inexpressible. 


(4) It is nirvikalpam or unrealisable 
in concepts, $ünyatà is beyond 
thought-construction. 

(5) It is ananartham i.e., Stinyata is 
devoid of different meanings. 

Thus Nagarj una points out that 
$unyatà is not to be taken in the sense 
of nastitva (nihilism) or abhava 
(absence of something. as wrongly 
supposed by others. 2 
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Nagarjuna explains the meaning of 
§tinyata which has a double aspect. In 
the realm of the phenomenal it means 
Svabhava-Sünyata or Nihsvabhavata. 
It means that appearances are devoid 
of ultimate reality. It is pratityasa- 
mutpada : 


Yah pratityasamutpadah $unyatam 
tam pracaksmahe sa prajfaptir 
upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama 
(Madhyamika£astra 24,18) i.e., we 
say that dependent origination is 
Sunyata. It is in that sense that the path 
is middle. All phenomenal things are 
relatively existent. Nagarjuna says 
that things, which are relatively 
existent, have in reality no origination 
and the fact of this non-origination in 
reality is SUnyata. 


But Nagarjuna warns us that we 
should not too much cling to this 
Stinyata as the path of emancipation 
or salvation. It should be utilised for 
the purpose of driving away all 
concepts; if we cling, we are doomed 
and incurable; ŝūnyatā sarvad[stinam 
prokta nihsaragam budhaih, yesam tu 
Stinyata drstistanusadhyan babhasire. 
*Not only this, but if this doctrine of 
$unyatà is misconceived, it ruins the 
man as an ill-caught snake or 
improperly acquired and handled 
magic kills a sadhaka" : 


| Vinadayati durdysta stinyata 
mandamedhasam sarpo yatha 
durgrhito vidya. va — 
(ibid, 24,11). 
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Besides Madhyamikakarika or 
Madhyamaka $àstra, Nagarjuna's 
other works are Akutobhaya—auto 
commentary on the Madhyami- 
kakarika; Vigrahavyavartani and its 
commentary; Pratityasamutpada 
hrdaya and its commentary, Catustava; 
Bhavana-krama; Ratnabali: 
Suhrlekha; etc. 


The next philosopher on the 
Madhyamika-system after Nagarjuna 
was Deva or Aryadeva who was born 
in South India and was a prominent 
disciple of Nagarjuna. He flourished in 
the third century A.D. His famous book 
Cutuhgataka is available in Sanskrit 
original and other works are preserved 
in Tibetan and Chinese translation. 


From the third century A.D. to the 
fifth century, until the time of 
Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka, 
perhaps no significant contribution 
was made by the teachers to the stock 


of Madhyamika thought. After a lapse 


of about two hundred years notable 
Madhyamika thinkers, reappeared in 
the field. “But this time it witnessed 
the dissension of Madhyamika school 
into two branches the Prasarigika 
founded by Buddhapalita and the 
Sv atantrika founded by Bhavavika or 
Bhavya. 

MANA, i.e., conceit, pride, arrogance 
(cittassa unnati, Niddesa, I p.61). It is 
one often fetters specially five higher 
fetters (uddhambhagiya) binding to 
existence (Sam yutta N. v.p.61). It is 
one of principal obstacles to 
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Arahatship and samyojana, q.v. It 
vanishes completely only af the 
entrance to Arahatship. 


It is further one of the latent 
tendency or proclivities (anusaya, q.v.) 
and defilements (kilesa). It is said in 
the Anguttara N. (IIT. p. 445) : 


“The conceit (mana), the inferiority 
conceit (omana-avamiana) and the 
superiority conceit (atimana), this 
threefold conceit should be overcome. 
For after overcoming this threefold 
conceit, the monk, through the full 
penetration of conceit, is said to have 
put to an end to suffering". (mano 
omano atimano-ima tayo pahatabba.) 


MICCHADITTHI (Skt. mithya-drsti) is 
generally translated by wrong view. It 
is that which sees partially by not 
taking the right or comprehensive 
view. As an offence it is small or great 
according as it is of temporary or 
permanent character. Its two 
constituent factors are two : perversion 
of the manner in which an object 
should be taken, and its manifestation 
according to the contrary view held of 
it (see PED). 


MICCHA MAGGA (Skt. Mithya 
marga), wrong path. It is ignoble 
(anariya) and eightfold (atthangika), 
namely (1) wrong view (miccha 
ditthi), Digha Nikaya, III pp.52, 70, 
76), Dhammapada, v. 316, Puggala 
pafifiatti, p.39 (Visuddhimagga, 
p.469), (2) wrong thought (miccha- 
sahkappa, Digha Nikaya, III pp. 254, 
287, 296); (3) wrong speech (miccha- 
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vaca, ibid); (4) wrong action or 
conduct (miccha-kammanta, ibid); 
(5) wrong livelihood, Digha Nikaya, 
IIl. pp. pp.176, 254, 290; Afguttara 
Nikaya, II, 53, 240, 210; IV. 82); 
(6) wrong effort (miccha-vayama, 
Digha N. III 25, 254, 287, 290); wrong 
mindfulness (miccha-sati, ibid) and 
(8) wrong concentration, miccha 
samadhi) just opposite to the Noble 
Eightfold Path (ariya-atthangika 
magga) consisting of samma-ditthi 
(q.v.), samma-sarikappa (q.v.); 
samma-vaca (q.v), samma- 
kammanta (q.v.); samma-ajiva (q.v.); 
samma vayama, sammá-sati (q.v.) 
and samma-samadhi (q.v.). 
MUDITA is sympathetic joy, altruistic 
joy. | 

Mudita is the third sublime state 
of brahmavihara and implies gladness 
or rejoicing at others' happiness or 
prosperity. It accepts silently and 
happily others’ welfare and progress. 
When a man enjoys others’ joy then 
he feels sympathetic joy (mudita). It 
is the quality of heart that makes happy 
and glad over the progress and success 
ofother. . - ' 


Buddhaghosa says Mudita 
(gladness) is characterized 
as gladdening produced by others 
success). Its function resides in being 
unenvious. It is manifested as the 
elimination of aversion. Its proximate 
cause is seeing beings’ success. 
It succeeds when it makes aversion 


subside, and it fails ‘when it 
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produces merriment’ 
ddhimagga, p. 318). 


The contemplating monk who 
wants to develop sympathetic joy 
(mudita bhavana) is to have a feeling 
of joy at another's happiness. The best 
is to be with a close friend (atippiya 
sahayako) being happy, cheerful and 
glad of the adept, he can extend this 
joy to a neutral person and ultimately 
to a hostile person or enemy. 


MUDUTALUNAHATTHAPADATA, 
(Skt. Mrdutarunahastapadata), One of 
the thirty-two major characteristic 
marks of a great man (Mahapurisa, 
q.v.), a designation of either the 
Buddha or the universal monarch 
(cakrabarti raja) enumerated in the 
Lakkhana-sutta and the Mahapadana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts is *mudutalunahattha- 
padata’ or karacaragamudujalatà i.e. 
“softness and tenderness of soles of 
hands and feet". In the Lakkhana Sutta 
the sign is termed as karacaranamu- 
dujala. They are extra-ordinarily soft. 
According to the Sumarigalavilasini 
(p.446) the soles of the hands and feet 
of a great man are soft and tender like 
a hundred times corded cotton put on 
the clarified butter (sappimandi 
osadetva satavüra-vihata-kappasa- 
patalam viya mudu). Such softness 
exists continuously from the time of 
birth upto old age  (idüni 
jatamattakassa vuddhakale pi taluno 
bhavissati). 


(Visu- 
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According to the Lalitavistara 
(p.75) and the Maha vyutpatti (p.6) the 
great man’s hands and feet are delicate 
and soft (mrdutarunapanipadah). In 
the Gandavyuha Sutra (pp. 309-310) 
this sign is explained as the soles of 
his hands and feet are soft to touch 
like the soft feather on the pod of the 
*arbus precatorius'. Men, women, 
boys and girls all feel delight in 
touching them. The Arthaviniscaya 

utra (pp. 289-290) describes that the 
great man's hands and feet are soft and 
tender as of a new born baby and as 
of cotton wool. His hands and feet are 
free from weakness and hardness in 
all these stages of life namely, youth, 
middle and old age. 


MUSAVADA (Skt. Mrsavada) i.e., 
lying or false speech. It is one of the 
paficasila (q.v.) and dasa-akusala- 
kammapatha. Lying is defined as the 
bodily or vocal act of one who is 
deceitful to.destroy the good of others. 
The volition which sets up or produces 
the bodily or vocal efforts to deceive, 
with the intention of cheating others, 
is termed lying or falsehood. A false 
speech also means the 
misrepresentation of a thing which is 
not genuine or does not exist as real 
and true. The characteristic of lying 
or falsehood is the volition of one 
desirous of representing to others an 
untrue thing as true. It is more or less 
an offence according as the welfare 
destroyed is greater or smaller. There 
are four constituent factors of this 
offence, viz. (1) an untrue thing, 
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(2) intention to deceive, 
(3) corresponding efforts and (4) the 
communication of the matter to others. 
There is only one means namely, 
personal action i.e., the act of 
deceiving others either by body or 
speech. (Digha N. I.p. 4). 

MULA (Skt.) i.e., roots, also called 
hetu. 


In the Buddhist ethics the roots are 
those conditions which through 
presence determine the actual moral 
quality of a volitional state (cetana), 
and consciousness and mental factors 
associated therewith, in other words, 
the quality of karma (q.v.). There are 
six such roots, three karmically 
unwholesome (akusalamula), namely 
greed (lobha, q.v.), hate (dosa, q.v.), 
delusion (moha, q.v.) and three 
wholesome roots (kusala-mula), 
namely, greedlessness (alobha, q.v.), 
hatelessnéss (adosa, q.v.), 


undeludedness (amoha, q.v.), Digha - 


N. III. p.215. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya it is said 
that greed arises through unwise 
reflection on an attractive object, hate 
through unwise reflection on a 
repulsive object (asubha). Thus greed 
(lobha or raga) comprises all degrees 
of ‘attractedness’ towards an object 
from the faintest trace of a longing 
thought upto grossest egoism, whilst 
hatred (dosa), comprises degree of 
repulsion from the faintest trace of ill- 
humour upto the — pitch of hate 
or wrath. 
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The wholesome roots 
(kusalamula), viz., alobha, adosa and 
amoha, though described in negative 
terms, yet possess a distinctly positive 
character. Thus, greedlessness (alobha) 
is a name for unselfishness, liberately, 
etc., hatelessness (adosa) for kindness 
or goodwill (metta), and undelu- 
dedness (amoha) for wisdom (pafifia). 


According to Ariguttara Nikaya 
*the perception of impurity is to be 
developed in order to overcome greed 
or lust (lobha), loving kindness (metta) 
in order to overcome hate (dosa) and 
wisdom (pafifia) in order to overcome 
delusion.” Anguttara N.I. 201. 


Killing, stealing, illegal sexual 
intercourse, lying, slander, harsh 
language, frivolous talk, 
covetousness, ill-will and wrong 
views, these are either due to greed or 
hate or delusion” ibid, IV. p. 253... 


“Enraptured with lust (greed), 
enraged with hate, blinded by 
delusion, overhelmed; with mind 
ensnared, man aims at his own ruin, 
at other’s ruin, at the ruin of both, and 
he experiences mental pain and grief. 
And he follows evil ways in deeds, 
words and thoughts — and he really 
knows neither his own welfare nor the 
welfare of others, nor the welfare 
of both. These things make him blind 
and ignorant, hinder his knowledge, 
are painful, and do not lead him 
to peace". 

MOHA, delusion. It is one. of three 
unwholesome root (akusalamula), see 
prec. mE "D 
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YATHAKAMMUPAGARANA (Skt. 
Yathakarma-upaga-jfiana) identical 
with divine eye (dibba-cakkhu, q.v.) 
or knowledge of the vanishing and 
reappearing of beings (cutupapata- 
ñana, q.v.). This is one of the six 
higher powers or super-normal 
knowledges (abhififia, q.v.), consist of 
five mundane (lokiya) powers 
attainable through the utmost 
perfection in mental concentration 
(samadhi) and one supermundane 
(lokuttara) power attainable through 
penetrating insight (vipassana), i.e., 
extinction of all cankers (asava- 
kkhaya) on realization of Arhatship. 


*With the knowledge of vanishing 
and reappearing or divine-eye, the 
pure one, he sees being vanishing and 
reappearing, low and noble ones, 
beautiful and ugly ones, sees how 
beings are reappearing according to 
their deeds (karma) : These beings, 
indeed, followed evil ways in bodily 
actions, words and thoughts, insulted 
the noble ones, held evil views, and 
according to their evil views they 
acted. At the dissolution of their body, 
after death, they have appeared in 
lower worlds, in painful states of 
existence, in world of suffering, in 
hell. Those other, however, are 
endowed with good action have 
appeared in a happy state of existence 
in a heavenly world... (Ref. Abhififia ). 
YATHABHUTARANADASSANA (Skt. 
Yath&bhütajfiánadarSana), the 
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knowledge and vision according to 
reality (as it is) and is one of the 
eighteen chief kinds of meditation 
(vipassana, q.v.). 


YATHASANTHATIKANGA (Skt. 
Yathasamstrtikanga) i.e., any-bed- 
user's practice. This is one of the 
thirteen rigorous ascetic practices 
(dhutariga, q.v.) adopted by a section 
of monks in early Buddhism. It 
signifies that the practice of using 
whatever bed or seat is allotted to one 
without questioning or suggesting any 
alternative. Buddhaghosa says : The 
any-bed-user's practice is observed 
with one of the following statements. 
I refuse greed for resting place 
(senasanaloluppam patikkhipam}), or 
I undertake any-bed-user’s practice. 
He who observes this practice should 
be content with whatever resting place 
is allotted to him by the distributor 
who says. “This is for you". He should 
not oust any man from his place. 
These aré the advantages of this 
practice. The advice he should be 
content with what he gets is carried 
out (Yam laddham tena tufthabbanti 
vuttovada karanam); he regards the 
welfare of his fellows in the life of 
purity (sabrahmacarinam hitesita), he 
gives up curing about inferiority and 
superiority (hin apanitavikappa- 
pariccago), approval and disapproval 
are abandoned (anurodhavirodha- 
ppahanam), the door is closed against 
excessive wishes (atiricchataya 
dvarapidaha-nam ) and he lives 
conformity with fewness of wishes 
(Visuddhimagga-p.78). 
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YOGACARA or VIJNANAVADA is the 
idealistic school of Mahayana 
Buddhism bearing two names, 
Yogacara and Vjfianavada. Yogacara 
is so called because it emphasized on 
the practice of yoga (meditation) as the 
most effective method for the 
attainment of the highest truth (bodhi) 
by going through all the ten stages of 
spiritual progress (dasabhumi) of 
Bodhisattva-hood by which the 
followers come to realise the sole 
reality of consciousness (citta) 
dispelling all belief in critical 
inquisitiveness (yoga) and acara 
conduct (Y.Sogen, Systems of 
Buddhist thought, p.258; Sarvadars 
ana-samgraha, ch. IT). The Yogacara 
is also called Vijitanavada on account 
of its holding vijflanamatra (pure 
consciousness) or cittamatra (Mind 
only) as the ultimate reality. This 
theory may be described as subjective 
idealism, because according to it the 
existence of an object perceived is not 
different from the subject or the 
perceiving mind. In short, it taught 
subjective idealism that only thought 
is real and all other external objects 
are unreal like dreams, mirages and 
sky-flowers. 


It is;now taken for granted that 
Maitreya or rather Maitreyanatha and 
not Asariga, was the real founder of 
the Yogacara school. He was a 
historical personage and the teacher 
of Asariga who brought the school into 
prominence by his writings. - 
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The Laükkávatara-sutra, Maitreya- 
natha’s Abhisamayalankara-karika, 
Mahayana-Sutralankara, Vasuban- 
dhu's. Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi, 
Süntaraksita's Tattvasamgraha and the 
Yogacara bhumi-sastra are the basic 
works of Yogacara doctrine which 
teaches the Vijfianavada, i.e., that 
nothing exists outside consciousness. 
Thus, like the Sunyavada, it denies the 
reality of the world of phenomena, but 
yet, in a certain sense, recognizes 
existence contained in thought and 
consciousness. The sole absolute, 
however, which embraces this: 
consciousness which in its turn 
includes in itself all psychic process 
(alayavijfiana) is Bodhi, which is one 
and only truth. This Bodhi is only 
attainable to the Yogacara, i.e., to him 
who practices yoga and even to him 
only in stages, after he has gone 
through all the ten stages (daSabhümi) 
of the career of a Bodhisattva (History 
of Indian Literature, II p.353). 


According to the Vijfiaptimatrata- 
siddhi, the citta (cittamatra) or vijfiana 
(vijfiana-matra) is the only reality. The 
Yogacara briggs out the practical side 
of the philosophy, while Vijfianavada 
brings out its speculative features. We 
find the passages in the Lankavatara- 
sūtra which repeatedly affirm that 
Citta or Cittamatra is the only reality 
and the. world of subject-object 


discrimination is only a mere 


appearance arising from, false 
predisposition. It has observed that the 
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Buddha is the perfect being who has 
transcended all illusions. The Buddha 
as represented in the Lankavatara is 
not entirely impersonal, but he is 
personal as well as metaphysical. The 
Buddha is not out of touch with the 
world of creatures. He is interested in 
world's salvation and the Bodhisattvas 
are charged with this mission. The 
salvation can be affected by cleansing 
the Alayavijfiana or all-conserving 
mind which is assumed to exist at the 


bottom of all the varieties of 


consciousness. This Alayavijfiana in 
its metaphysical aspect is an eternal 
reality which however appears as an 
ego-soul, pudgala or atman to the 
ignorant. Alayavij-fiana is the 
repository of the consciousness 
underlying the subject-object duality. 
There is nothing other than Alaya 
which is called cittamatra and also 
called Tathagatagarbha, i.e., the womb 
of Tathagata. The Tatha-gatagarbha in 
its intrinsic nature is immaculate or 
pure. But being covered with the 
contaminations and taints, it is not 
intuited in its true nature, viz. as the 
absolute citta which is neither subject 
nor object. It is called by various 
names such as Tathata, Satyata, 
Bhuthata, Dharmadhatu, Nirvana, 
Samata, Nitya, Advaya and the like. 
It is realised by an intuitive 
understanding or noble wisdom called 
Aryajfiana, which is the only means 
of understanding the ultimate reality 
(paramarthasatya). It is the vikalpa, 
that is discrimination which creates 
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the plurality of being and non-being. 
The Alayavijfiana when purified of all 
those false notions brings about the 
salvations and the individual is 
established in suchness (tathata). 
According to Yogacarins there is a 
changing stream of consciousness like 
flowing water. When one would 
realise Buddhahood its course would 
step immediately. The Yogacara 
school holds that there are two kinds 
of nairatmyas, viz. Pudgala- 
nairatmya, i.e., non-existence of a 
permanent entity like soul and 
dharma-nairatmya, i.e., non-existence 
of the things of the world. The former 
would be realised through the removal 
of passions (klesavarana) and the latter 
by the removal of the veil covering 
true knowledge (jfieya-varana). 
According to the Yogacara there are 
three kinds of truth, namely, 
parikalpita i.e., imaginary or illusory; 


 paratantra, empirical and parinis- 


panna, i.e., absolute truth as against 
two of the Madhyamikas, namely, 
samvrtisatya, i.e., conventional truth 
and paramartha satya, 1.e., absolute 
truth. The Yogacarins hold that 
ultimate reality is pure consciousness 
(vijfiana-matra) while the 
Madhyamikas hold that the ultimate 
reality is Sünyatà. 


YONISO MANASIKARA (Skt. Yonisa- 
manaskara) thorough attention or wise 
consideration. Knowing perfectly 
what is impermanent as impermanent, 
suffering as suffering and not-self as 
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not-self and guiding mind accordingly 
is called wise consideration (yoniso 
manasikara), see Manasikara, q.v. 


R 


RASAGGASAGGITA (Buddhist Skt. 
Rasarasagrata). One of the thirty-two 
major characteristic marks of a great 
man (mahapurisalakkhana,) 
mentioned in the Dighanikaya (Vol. 
II, p.18, p.166) and the 
Majjhimanikaya (II, p.136) is 
rasaggasaggità , i.e., having supremely 
acute taste. This sign is explained in 
the Lakkhana Sutta thus : *of anything 
on the tip of the tongue, sensations of 
taste are produced in throat and are 
diffused everywhere (rasaggasaggo 
hoti uddha-ggarasa rasaharaniya 
givaya gata honti samabhivahiniya). 


Commenting on this sign the 
Sumangalavilasini (p.449) says that 
rasaggasaggi is that which takes and 
swallows the taste with tongue. 
Another name (adhivacana) of this 
term is ‘rasaharani’ i.e., the taste taken 
by the nerves of taste. A great man 
(Buddha or a universal monarch 
(cakkavatti raja) posseses seven 
thousand nerves of taste, all bending 
towards the tongue. Even a fruit of 
sessamum (tilaphalamatta) put on his 
tongue, the taste of the fruit spreads 
in his whole body. While the great man 
(i.e., Buddha) was meditating a rice 
grain (tandula) and a handful of pea- 
soup (kalayayüsa) maintained his 
whole body. But in absence of 
sufficient food nutritive essence (0ja) 
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cannot spread in the whole of body 
and as a result they are afflicted with 
disease. 


The term ‘rasarasagrata’ occurs in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit texts such as the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), Bodhisattva- 
bhumi (p.259) and the Mahavyutpatti 
(p.5) signify that a great man has a 
very acute nerve of taste. The 
Abhidharma-dipa (p.189) remarks 
that the taste taken through seven 
thousand nerves is not overcome by 
wind, bile and phlegm. According to 
the Abhisa-mayalankara, even while 
taking a tasteless food a Mahapurusa 
can taste the best. 


RAGA, lust or greed, synonym of 
lobha or abhijjha; tanha (craving or 
thirst). 


Three varieties of raga, viz. 
kamaraga, i.e., sensuous craving; 
rupa-raga, i.e., craving for fine 
material existence or form and arüpa- 
raga, i.e., craving for immaterial or 
formless (arupa) existence are 
threefold samyojanas or fetters which 
tie beings to the wheel of existence. 


RAGA-CARITé,"the greedy-natured, 
one whose habit is passion, passionate 
temperament. Rügacarita is one of the 
six types of men explained. in 
Buddhaghosa's. Visuddhimagga (pp. 
105, 114), other types of men being 
hate-natured (dosa-carita, q.v.), the 
stupid or dull-natured (moha-carita, 
the faith-natured (saddha-carita q.v.), 
the intelligent natured (buddhi-carita; 
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q.v.) and the ruminating-natured 
(vitakka-carita, q.v.). .- 


RUKKHAMULIKANGA (Skt. Vrksa- 
mulikanga). This is one of the thirteen 
rigorous practices (dhutatga, q.v.) 
adopted by a section of monks in early 
Buddhism. It means tree-root- 
dweller's practice, i.e., the practice of 
living under a tree and the tree must 
not be one of the boundary marks of a 
parish, or one within the compound 
of a monastery or a shrine or one 
bearing fruits. Buddhaghosa says, 
“The tree-root-dweller's practice is 
observed with one of the following 
statements : “I refuse the covered 
dwelling (channam), I observe the tree- 
root-dweller's practice". He who 
observes this practice should avoid 
these trees; a tree which grows on 
border between two parishes or 
villages (simantari-karukkha), a shrine 
tree (cetiya-rukkha), a resinous tree 
(niyyasa-rukkha), a fruit tree 
(phalarukkha), a tree on which bats 
live (vagguli-rukkha), a hollow tree 
(susirarukkha), and a tree growing in 
the middle of a monastery 
(viharamajjhe thita-rukkha). He 
should resort to a tree on the outskirts 
of a monastery (vihürapa-ccanta). 
Now these are the advantages; He 
practices in conformity with the 
dependence (nissaya) as expressed in 
the words. The going forth (pabbajja) 
by depending on the root of a tree as a 
abode (Vinayapitaka I. pp. 58, 96); it 
is a requisite recommended by the 
Blessed one thus, ‘trifling, easily got 
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and faultless’ (appani sulabhani 
anavajjani), perception of 
impermanence is aroused through 
seeing the continued change in tender 
leaves; the absence of meanness for a 
dwelling and if delight in building 
work, he dwells in the company of 
duties and conduct in conformity with 
few wishes. 


RUPA (Vedic Rupa) signifies the 
matter or material object which 
change its form. “According to 
Patthana expositor rupa takes its 
designation from ruppati, i.e.. 
ruppanate rupam -Visu-ddhimagga 
p.588; ruppana atthena rupam- 
Vibhanga Atthakatha; “Ref. Pali 
English Dictionary. Abhi- 
dhammattha-vibhavani tika (p.7) 
defines it “ruppantiti rUpam” i.e., the 
matter which changes its form is 
called rupa. In the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka we find the expression 
‘sabbam rUpam ’(all are rupa), i.e., the 
four great basic elements 
(mahabhutas), namely, the element of 
earth (pathavidhatu), the element of 
water (apodhatu), the element of fire 
(tejodhatu) and the element of air 
(vayodhatu). Each of these four 
mahabhutas is an essential quality of 
matter. The rupa is not a gross 
substance, rather basic quality; 
element of earth stands for the primary 
material quality of extension; the 
element of water for that of cohesion; 
the element of fire for that of heat and 
the element of air for that of motion. 
Rupa has not separate existence from 
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quality. In general sense rüpa denotes 
all material qualities, but in specific 
sense it means visible forms. For 
example, we find expressions in 
Nikayas, cakkhuna rupam disva, i.e., 
seeing the form with eyes. Ruppati ti 
tasma rupanti vuccati, Sam yutta 
Nikaya, III p.86. Human personality 
or a being (sattva) is constituted of five 
aggregates (paficakkhandha), namely, 
rupa, vedana, safifia, sankhara and 
vififiana. Again these five khandhas 
are grouped into two, nama and rupa. 
Nama represents the psychic or mental 
side of personality consisting of safifia 
(perception), vedana (feeling), 
sankhara (mental impression) and 
vififiana (consciousness) and rupa 
represents the physical or material side 
of a being. 


From the objective standpoint rupa 
is viewed as body or matter, and 
subjectively viewed, it is knowledge 
or experience ‘with reference to the 
qualities of a body or matter. 


In the Ruparupavibhaga and 
Abhidhamma manuals rupa has been 
treated more from the subjective 
standpoint than the objective 
standpoint. It is only in the 
Dhammasarngani rupa has been 
treated, from both the standpoints. 
Objectively viewed rupa may be 
considered in its different stages or 
forms of evolution. Apart from life 
there remain only the basic 
substances, namely, the earth, the 
water, the fire and air. The Buddhist 
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thinkers have given stress on thinking 
of matter (rupa) which is also basis of 
living organism. The early Indian 
thinkers like the Ajivikas and the 
Jains also thought of these forms of 
matter and matter-life or living matter. 
Ajitakesakambali propounded that 
“individual life emerges out of an 
organic combination of the four 
elementary substances of earth, water, 
fire and air and at death when the 
organism beings to disintegrate, the 
earth in it returns to the element of 
earth, the water to the element of 
water, the fire to heat and air to air; 
while the faculties of senses 
(indriyani) pass back to space or 
akasa (Ref. Digha Nikaya I.p.55). 
Some of the pre-Buddhistic Upanisads 
also hold the soul which is a mass of 
intelligence (Vijfianaghana) having 
emerged from an organic combination 
of the five great elements, disappears 
with their disintegration. Pakudha 
kaccayana, an exponent of 
Akiriyavada (theory of non-action) 
spoke of seven substances, viz. the 
earth (pathavi), the water. (apo), the 
fire (tejo), the air (vàyo), pleasure 
(sukha), pair: (dukkha) and the spirit 
(jiva) that continually integrate and 
disintegrate to create and destroy 
individuals, sukha being the formative 
principle and. dukkha being the 
destructive principle (Ref. Digha 
Nikaya I.p.56). Buddha is also said to 
have mentioned the earth, the water, 
the fire, the air, the space and 
consciousness (vififiana) as the six 
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dhatus or primary elements relating to 
the world of nature and of life (Ref. 
Dhàtuvibharnga Sutta, Majjhima 
Nikaya, III p.237). It is quite evident 
that the Buddhist thinkers have 
defined matter (rupa) both as 
substance and quality and in their 
treatment of the subject they have 
proceeded from the concrete to the 
abstract. 


According to Abhidhammic 
philosophy rupa refers to four 
mahabhutas and other material 
qualities generated by them (cattaro 
ca mahabhuta catumnam ca 
mahabhutanamupadaya rupam, idam 
vuccati sabbam rupam-Dhamma- 
sangani ed. J.Kashyap p.163). In other 
words there are four basic material 
qualities (mahabhutas and twenty- 
three generated material qualities 
(upada rüpas) altogether 27 in 
number. Later on in the Abhidhamma 
manuals and other books there is 
further analysis of rupa and the 
heartbase (hadayavatthu) has been 
included in it making it 28 in number 
(Milindapafiha p.38, Atthasalini, 
p.274; Visuddhimagga, pp. 309-315; 
B.N. Choudhury, Abhidhamma 
Terminology in the Rupartpa- 
vibhaga, pp. 11-17). 


The twenty-eight kinds of material 
qualities or corporeal forms (rüpa) 
which constitute the normal physical 
side of a being are analysed in the 
manuals like the Ruparüpa-vibhaga 
-and the Abhidhammatthasafigaha in 

the following manner:- . > 
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(1) The element of earth or solid 
element (pathavidhatu), because of 
hardness is predominent in earth; 
(2) the element of water or cohesion 
(apodhatu); because the element of 
cohesion is predominent in liquid; 
(3) the element of fire (tejodhatu) 
because the element of heat or 
temperature is pred@inent in fire; 
(4) the element of air (vayodhatu), 
because the element of motion is 
predominent in air or wind — these 
four physical elements are absolutely 
necessary as a foundation of all 
corporeality and these are primary 
material qualities; (5) the element of 
eye (cakkhudhatu), (6) element of ear 
(sotadhatu or Srotradhatu), (7) the 
element of nose (ghanadhatu), (8) the 
element of tongue (jivha-dhatu); 
(9) the element of body (kayadhatu); 
(10) the element of vision or visible 
form (rupadhatu); (11) the element of 
sound (sadda-dhatu), (12) the element 
of odour or smell (gandhadhatu); 
(13) the element of flavour or taste 
(rasadhatu); (14) the element of touch 
or contact (photthabbadhatu); (15) the 
female sex (itthindriya); (16) the male 
sex (purisindriya), (17) the vital force 
or life principle in matter, the faculty 
of life (jivitindriya), (18) the heart- 
base (hadayavatthu), according to the 
Buddhist thinkers, the heart is the 
physical basis of mind or mental life; 
(19) the element of space (akasa- 
dhatu); (20) the intimating element 
such as kayavififiatti i.e., expression 
of body and vacivififiatti, i.e., 
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expression of speech; (21) the 
lightness or buoyancy (lahuta), 
(22) pliancy or softness (muduta); 
(23) adaptability (kammafifiata); 
(24) collection or integration 
(upacayo), (25) continuity (santati); 
(26) decay (jarata); (27) unsubstan- 
tiality (aniccata) and (28) bodily 
nutriment or 480d value in matter 
(kavalinkaro aharo). 


Truly speaking the twenty-eight 
kinds of material quality are combined 
together to form a normal healthy 
human being. In the blinds, the dumb 
and certain others having organic 
defects, all twenty-eight rüpas are not 
found. 


Out of these twenty-eight mitcrial 
qualities (rUpas) the first four 
Mahabhitas, namely, earth, water, fire 
and air are basic elements of corporeal 
existence (Bhutarupa) and the rest are 
called upadarupa, i.e., the forms 
subsisting on something else or 
something not original, but secondary 
and conditioned by Mahabhutas. In 
other words upàdà-rüpa i.e., derived 
corporeality, signifies the twenty-four 
secondary material qualities are 
dependent on the four primary 
physical elements. 


The five elements of eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body are called Ajjhattika- 
rüpa, i.e., the organs of sense that 
belong to the self that means personal 
or internal material qualities and the 
rest are called Bahira-rupa, i.e., 


forBis that are external and not. 
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belong to the self (cakkhudhatadi 
paficavidham ajjhattika-rupam nama, 
sesam bahirarupam nama). Colour 
(vanna), odour (gandha), taste (rase), 
nutrition (0j3) and four great elements 
(Mahabhtta) — these eight are 
inseparable material qualities 
(Avinibbhoga-rupa) while the rest are 
Vinibbhoga-rupa) i.e., separable 
material qualities. 


The five sense organs and the heart- 
base are called  Vatthurupa, 
(cakkhudhatadi paficavidham hadaya- 
vatthu ca Vatthurupam nama) i.e., 
basic material qualities and the rest are 
avatthurupas, i.e., without material 
base. The six bases are eye-base 
(cakkhuvatthu), ear-base (sotavatthu), 
nose-base (ghanavatthu), tongue-base 
(jivhavatthu), body-base (kayavatthu) 
and heart-base (hadayavatthu). The 
word vatthu means the physical basis 
or places wherein the mind and mental 
factors arise to produce processes of 
consciousness (cittavithi). Hadaya 
(Skt. hrdaya) is heart, a portion of flesh 
in the chest wherein there is a certain 
quantity of pure blood. Buddhaghosa 
describes it thus, “This is the heart- 
flesh; as to celour it is the colour of 
the-back of a red lotus petal. As to 
shape, it is the shape of a lotus bud 
with outer petals removed and turned 
up side down; it is smooth outside and 
inside; it is like the interior of. a 
kosataki (loofa gourd). In those who 
possess understanding, it is a little 
expanded; in those who are without 
understanding, it is still only.a bud. 
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Inside it there is hollow the size a 
punnaga seed's bed where half a 
‘pasata’ (about 225 grams) measure 
of blood is kept, with which as 
their support the mind element (mano- 
dhatu) and mind-consciousness- 
element (manovififianadhatu) occur. 
As to direction it lies in the upper 
direction. As to location, it is to be 
found in the middle between two 
breasts inside the body. As to 
delimitation, it is bounded by what 
appertains to heart (Ref. Path of 
Purification, p.275). When the heart 
is associated with pure blood, it 
produces the base (vatthu) or source 
of energy on which mind is able to 
function. Therefore hadayavatthu is 
the material quality of heart when it 
functions in association with pure 
blood contained therein. From the 
Theravada Buddhist point of view, 
therefore, heart-base is closely 


associated with mind-element and. 


mind-consciousness-element. 


The Three ‘indriyas’ (faculties) 
namely, the sex-states of male, female 
and the vital force as well as the five 
sense-faculties are controlling forces 
or guiding faculties of material quality, 
they are called Indriya-rüpa and others 
are not controlling forces (Aninidriya 
rüpa tinindriyani cakkha-dini paficeti 
atthavidhampi indriya-rupam nama; 
 itaram anindriyarupa). 

. The first twelve material elements 
out of twenty-eight excepting the 
element of water i.e., cohesion 
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(thapetva apodhatu) are gross 
material qualities (Olarikarupa) 
which are close or near and resisting 
(sappatigha). The rest are subtle 
material qualities (Sukhuma-rupa) 
which are remote (dura) and non- 
resisting (appatigha). 


The material quality born of one's 
karma or previous action (sakammaja- 
rupa) is called Upadinna, i.e., these 
that are produced depending upon 
conscious relation to matter or grasped 
at by craving; the rest are Anupadinna, 
i.e., that are not produced depending 
upon conscious relation to matter. 


The coloured objects (rupayatana) 
is visible material quality (Sanidass- 
ana); the rest are invisible material 
quality (Anidassana). 


The eight indriyas (faculties) 
namely, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
the female sex, the male sex and the 
vital force as well as the heart-base 
are Kammajarupa, i.e., those that are 
born of karma or action, because, 
these appear at the time of conception 
(patisandhi) depending on past action. 
Action (kamma), therefore, gives 
person a strong sense-organ, a strong 
sex and a strong heart. 


The Kàyavififíatti and Vaciviiifiatti 
are intimating elements of rupa or 
material quality. The intimation or 
expression (vififiatti) are intimating 
elements of rūpa or material quality. 
The intimation or expression (vififiatti) 
by the body (káya) and the intimation 


by the speech (vaci) are Cittajarupa 
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i.e., the corporeal born of mind. They 
convey ideas. : 


Sound (sadda) originates from 
physical change or seasonal condition 
and mind or consciousness (saddo 
utucittehi jayati). The lightness 
(lahuta), pliancy (muduta) and 
adaptability (kammafifiata), the 
intimation by speech (vacivififiatti) 
and body (kaya), — these five are 
called Rüupa-vikara, i.e., the 
distinctive condition of matter that is 
to say, certain features of the body 
which strike one as being light, soft 
or pliant or flexible; for example; the 
hair on the body is light; the body or 
mouth is soft and the tongue is 
flexible. 


The element of space (akasadhatu) 
is to be called Rupapariccheda, i.e., 
the element by which the forms of 
matter are distinguished from one 
another, because we know that objects 
must occupy space. They cannot exist 
without occupying some portion of 
space. 


Birth (jati), decay (jarata) and 
death or passing away (maraga) — 
these three are called Lakkhanartipa 
i.e., characteristic forms or faces of 
organic life. 


The biological or physiological 
background of the category of rupa 
includes the entire Kamaloka or world 
of life at large. The Kamaloka, as 
defined or described in the Ruparupa- 
vibhaga, consists of four classes of 


beings, viz., andaja, i.e., egg-born 
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creatures, jalabuja, i.e., moisture 
creatures, which altogether embrace 
the entire range of beings that possess 
life in the Kamaloka. (B.N. 
Chaudhury, Abhidhamma Termi- 


nology in the Ruparupavibhaga). 


RUPAKAYA - corporeality or 
materiality group as distinguished 
from namakaya (mind group), see 
Kaya. See also Trikaya, q.v. 


RUPA-JJHANA (Skt. Ripadhyana) or 
RUPAVACARA-JJHANA (Skt. 
Rupavacaradhyana), absorptions 
(trance; meditation) of fine-material or 
form sphere. 


These are achieved through — the 
attainment of full (ecstatic) 
concentration (appana, q.v.), during 
which there is complete, though 
temporary, suspension of fivefold 
sense-activity and of the five 
hindrances (nivarana). The state of 
consciousness is one of full alertness 
and lucidity. This high degree 
of concentration is generally 
developed by the practice of one of 
forty subjects of tranquillity 
meditation (samatha-bhavana). The 
stereotype Text, often met with in the 
Suttas, runs as follows :— 


1) Detached from sensual objects, 
O monks, detached from unwhole- 
some states of mind, the monks enters 
into first absorption, which is 
accompariied by thought-conception 
(vitakka) and discursive. thinking 
(vicara), is born of detachment and 
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filled with rapture (piti) and joy 
(sukha). In other words, dissociating 
mind from evils and desires the 
meditative monk tries to concentrate 
his mind on certain objects 
(kammatthana, q.v.). At first his mind 
roams about the objects of meditation, 
but derives joy out of seclusion and 
enters and abides in the first stage of 
meditation (pathama-jhana). 


2) "After subsiding of thought- 
conception and discursive thinking, 
and by gaining inner traquillity and 
one pointedness of mind, he enters 
into a state free from thought- 
conception and discursive thinking, 
the second absorption, which is born 
of concentration (samadhi), and filled 
with rapture (piti) and joy (sukha), i.e., 
in the second stage of meditation 
(dutiya-jhàna) his mind does not roam 
about (avitakka-avicara) but is 
concentrated on the object of 
meditation (cetaso ekodibhavam), 
becomes internally serene and enjoys 
pleasure due to concentration 
(samadhija pitisukham). 


3) "After the fading away of rapture 
he dwells in equanimity, mindful 
clearly conscious and he experiences 
in his person that feeling of which the 
Noble ones (ariya) say, ‘Happy lives 
the man with equanimity and attentive 
mind'; thus he enters the third 
absorption", i.e., in the third stage of 
meditation (tatiya-jhana), his mind 
rises above pleasure and displeasure 
and attains mental equanimity. He is 
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still attentive and clearly conscious, 
and watchful of what is happening in 
his body and mind. 


4) “After having up above pleasure 
and pain, and through the 
disappearance of previous joy and 
grief, he enters into a state beyond 
pleasure and pain, into the fourth 
absorption, which is purified by 
equanimity and mindfulness (sati)". 


By getting rid of former pleasure 
and sorrow he enters and abides in the 
fourth of meditation (catuttha-jhana) 
and remains undisturbed by any kind 
of feeling happy or unhappy and 
attains perfect equanimity. After 
perfecting himself in the meditation 
he has comprehended the four truths, 
viz. suffering, its origin, its removal 
and the path leading to its removal of 
suffering and gives up craving entirely 
and becomes  arahant, the 
emancipated. 


RUPAPARICCHEDA, According to 
Ruparupavibhaga, the element of 
space (akasadhatu) is called rupapari- 
ccheda that element by which the 
forms of matter are distinguished from 
one another, because we know that 
object must occupy space; they cannot 
exist without occupying some portion 
of space. | 
RUPARAGA, craving or desire for fine 
material existence of form (rupa). 

It is one of the higher fetters 
(uddham bhagiya-samyojana) which 
tie beings to the wheel of existence. 
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RUPARUPAM - The first seventeen 
elements out of twenty-eight, namely, 
the element of earth (pathavidhatu), 
the element of water (apodhatu) the 
element of fire (tejodhatu); the 
element of wind (vayodhatu), the 
element of eye (cakkhudhatu), the 
element of ear (sotadhatu), the 
element of nose (ghanadhatu), the 


element of tongue (jivhadhatu), the . 


element of body (kayadhatu), the 
element of vision (rupadhatu), the 
element of sound (saddadhatu); the 
element of smell (gandhadhatu), the 
element of taste (rasadhatu); the 
element of contact (photthabbadhatu), 
the female sex (itthindriya), the male 
sex (purisin-driya) and the vital force 
or life principle in matter as well as 
eatable food (aharo) — these eighteen 
corporeal forms are called ruparupam 
i.e., the qualities of matter liable to 
change of forms under contrary 
influences. 


RUPALOKA, i.e., the world of form 
or the fine material world 
corresponding to the four fine material 
absorptions Rupajjhana namely first 
stage of meditation (pathamajjhana, 
q.V.), second stage of meditation 
(dutiya-jhana, q.v.), third stage of 
meditation and the fourth stage of 
meditation (catutthajhana, q.v.). 


RUPAVIKARA, The two media of 
communication, namely, the 
intimation by the body and speech 
(kaya-vififiatti, vacivififiatti), lightness 
(lahutà), pliancy (muduta), 


NE 
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adaptability (kammafifiata), these five 
according to Ruparupavibhaga, are 
called rupavikara or distinctive 
condition of matter, that is to say, 
certain features of the body which 
strike one as being light, soft or pliant 
or flexible, for example, the hair on 
the body is light; the body or mouth is 
soft and tongue is flexible. | 


RUPAVACARA-CITTA, i.e., the types 
of consciousness in the form-sphere. 
(rupaloka or rupavacara). 


The rupa-jhanic types of 
consciousness are counted in the 
Abhi-dhamma books as fifteen in all. 
In the Suttapitaka only four stages of 
meditation in the form-sphere are 
recognised, while in the Abhidhamma 
pitaka the stages of meditation are 
counted as five. Therefore according 
to the enumeration in the Suttapitaka, 
the total number of rupavacara types 
of consciousness is twelve instead of 
fifteen. The fifteen types of 
consciousness as enumerated in the 
R Uparu-pavibhaga, are divided into 
three groups each consisting of five. 

A. Five rupavacara types of 
consciousnegs "with wholesome or 
meritorious (kusala) reactions in the 
rupaloka are as follows :— 


1) Vitakka-vicara-piti-sukha- 


cittekaggata-sahitampathama jjhana- 
 kusalacittam , i.e., state of moral 


consciousness in the first trance or 
stage of meditation together with 
initial application or discursive. and 
discriminatory thought ¢vitakka- 
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vicara), joy (piti), happiness or happy 
state of mind (sukha) and one- 
pointedness of mind (cittekaggata). 


2) Vicara-piti-sukha-cittekaggatà- 
sahitam dutiyaajjhana-kusalacittam, 
i.e., state of moral consciousness in 
the second trance together with 
discriminatory thought (vicara), joy, 
happiness and one-pointedness. 


3) Piti-sukha-cittekaggatasahitam 
tatiyajjhana-kusala-cittam , i.e., state 
of moral consciousness in the third 
trance together with joy, happiness and 
one-pointedness. 


4) Sukha-cittekaggata sahi- 
tam catutthajjhanakusalacittam, i.e., 
state of moral consciousness in the 
fourth trance together with happiness 
and one-pointedness. 


5) Upekkha-ekaggatasahitam 
paficamajjhanam kusalacittam, i.e., 
state of moral consciousness in the 
fifth trance together with equanimity 
of indifference and one-pointedness. 


B. Five states of consciousness in 
the form-sphere (rupaloka) resulting 
(vipaka) from the moral action of the 
previous birth. The enumeration is 
same as stated above in A. For 
example, vitakka-vicara-piti-sukha. 
cittekkaggtasahitam pathamajjhana- 
vipà kacittam. 

C. Five states of inoperative 
consciousness in the form-sphere that 
have action but no result (Kriyacitta). 
The enumeration. is same as above. 
For example, vitakkha-vicara-piti- 
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sukha-cittekaggata sahitampathamjjh- 
ana-kriya cittam. 


L 
LAKKHANARUPA (Skt. Laksanartpa) 


According to Ruparupavibhaga, 
birth (jati), decay (jara) and death or 
passing away (marana) — these three 
are called lakkhanarupa, i.e., 
characteristic forms or faces of 
organic life. 


LAHUTA (Skt. Laghuta), i.e., 
lightness, or agility. It is of three kinds, 
viz. lightness of corporeality (rupassa 
lahuta), lightness of mental factor or 
mental constitution (kayalahuta) and 
lightness of — consciousness 
(cittalahuta). 


See Visuddhimagga, p.448. 


LOKA The term, according to 
Buddhist conception, denotes the 
spheres of existence comprising the 


_whole universe. 


The Ruparupavibhaga and other 
Abhidhamma manuals of 
psychological ethics speak of eighty- 
nine types of consciousness including 
the eight supramundane types 
(lokuttara). Types of consciousness 
(cittas) are considered and classified 
according to the gradation of four 
bhumis, avacaras or lokas (planes or 
spheres). The four bhtmis or avacaras 
are kamavacara, (sensuous sphere), 
rüpavacara (form-sphere), 
arupavacara (formless sphere) and 
lokuttara (supramundane sphere). The 
consciousness which arises in the 
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kamaloka is non-jhanic or non- 
reflective and the consciousness 
appertaining to the remaining three 
bhumis is jhanic or reflective. The 
four bhumis or lokas represent a 
cosmographical gradation of 
existences. They are as follows : 


1. Kamaloka: 


(a) 


nirayas or hells 

petaloka or abode of spirits 
tiriyas or animal world 
manussaloka or human world 


six devalokas or world of 
gods. 


The six devalokas comprise (1) the 
world of four guardian deities of the 
four quarters; (2) the world of gods of 
the thirty-three (Tavatimsa); (3) the 
world of Yama gods; (4) the world of 
Tusita gods; (5) the world of 
Nimmiéaharati gods; and (6) the world 
of Paranimmita-Vasavatti gods. These 
six deva worlds are collectively called 
Kamavacara-devaloka. 


2. Rupaloka : sixteen grades of 
existences having material form. 


3. Arupaloka : This is a formless 
world, the highest of three spheres 
mentioned above. As there is no 
corporeality in this sphere, existence 
is entirely based on attainments 
(samapatti) or concentrations on the 
formless which are divided into four 
grades. viz., (1) the sphere of 
unbounded space (akasanafica- 
yatana), “where meditative thought 
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has transcended all limitations even 
of space”; (2) the sphere of infinte 
consciousness (vififianaficayatana); 
(3) the sphere of nothingness or non- 
individuality (akificafifiayatana) and 
(4) the sphere of neither perception nor 
non-perception i.e., of imperceptible 
perception (nevasafifia-nasafifiaya- 
tana), “wherein perfect ease and calm 
and the thought process become so 
sublime and refined that in the deepest 
concentration the very object of 
thought is lost sight of”. 


4. Lokuttara : Eight supramundane 
grades of existences. 


The types of consciousness arising 
in the kamavacara sphere may be both 
wholesome (kusala) and unwhole- 
some (akusala), resultant (vipaka) and 
inoperative (kiriya). The types of 
consciousness appertaining to the 
remaining three bhumis are all kusala, 
vipaka or kiriya. 


LOKADHAMMA (Skt. Lokadharma), 
means worldly conditions, things of 
the world, (PED). Eight things are 
called worldy conditions as they arise 
in connectien with worldly life, 
namely, gain: (làbha), loss (alabha), 
honour (yasa), dishonour (ayasa), 
happiness (sukha), misery (dukkha) 
praise (pasamsa) and blame (nindà), 
Digha N. III, 260; Adguifare N. IV 
p.157. 


LOKADHATU, i.e., constituent. or unit 
of universe, world élement; a world; 
sphere; another name for ‘cakkavala . 
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Dasasahassa-lokadhatu, the system of 
the 10000 worlds. 


LOKANATHA, i.e., saviour of the 
world, an epithet of the Buddha. 
Katamamhi va janapada lokanatha 
yattha gantvana passemi sambu- 
ddham dvipaduttamam i.e. *in what 
locality dwells the chief of the world, 
that going there we may adore the 
perfectly Enlightened, the first of 


men". Suttani-pata, v. 995; 
Visuddhimagga, pp.201, 234; 
Vimanavattha  Attha, p.165; 


Petevatthu Attha, pp.42, 287. 


LOKANAYAKA, i.e. guide or leader of 
the world, an epithet of the Buddha. 
Example, pura Kapilavatthumha 
nikkhanto lokanayako, apacco Okka- 
karajassa sakyaputto pabhamkaro i.e. 
Formerly went out from Kapilavatthu 
ruler of world, an offspring of the 
Okkaka king, the Sakya son, the hight- 
giving, Suttanipata, v. 991; Apadana 
p.20; Milindapafiha, p.222. 


"LOKUTTARA (Skt. Lokottara). “The 
term lokuttara has two meanings - viz. 
(a) in ordinary sense : the highest of 
the world, best, sublime (like lokagga, 
etc.), after applied to Arahantship, e.g. 
lokuttara-dayajja, i.e., inheritance of 
Arahantship, Jataka I. 91; Dhamma- 
pada Atth I. 117; ideal : Lokuttara 
dhamma (like parama dhamma) the 
ideal state, i.e., Nibbana, Majjhima N. 
II p.101; III p.115. In later cononical 
texts it means beyond these worlds, 
supramundane, transcendental, 
spiritual. In this meaning it is applied 
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to the group of nine supramundane 
ideal states (nava lokuttara dhamma), 
viz. sotapatti magga, q.v. 
sakadagamima-gga (q.v.) anagami- 
magga (q.v.), arahattamagga (q.v.), 
sotapattiphala (q.v.), sakadagamiphala 
(q.v.), anàaga-miphala  (q.v.), 
arahattaphala (q.v.) and with the 
addition of Nibbana _ (q.v.), 
Dhammasangani, 1094; Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Psychological 
Ethics, p.98. 


LOKIYA-CITTA, mundane conscious- 
ness. 


The Kamavacara-citta (q.v.), 
Rupavacara-citta (q.v.) and Arupa- 
vacara-citta (q.v.) belonging to non- 
Arahantas are the lokiya-citta or 
mundane consciousness. They make 
accumulation of the resultants of 
moral and immoral actions and 
thereby form a chain of becoming 
(loka). 


LOKUTTARACITTA (Skt. Lokottara- 
citta), i.e., supermundane types of 
consciousness. 


According to Theravada Buddhist 
classifications, the Lokuttara types of 
consciousness are counted as eight in 
all, divided into two groups of magga 
(Skt. marga) or stage of effort and 
phala or stage of fruition. All 
the Lokuttara types of consciousness 
have Nibbana for their object 
(nibbanam alambitva). They are 
highly reflective in character and 
wholesome (kusala) in their reaction. 
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A. Four Lokuttara of types of 
consciousness arising in the four 
stages of effort (magga) are as 
follows :— 


(1) Sotapattimaggacittam, i.e., the 
consciousness arising in the stage of 
effort or path of sotapanna, stream 
enterer in the first stage of Buddhist 
sainthood. 


(2) Sakadagamimaggacittam i.e., 
the consciousness arising in the stage 
of effort of a sakadagami (q.v.), once 
returner in the second stage of 
sainthood. 


(3) Anagamimaggacittam, i.e., The 
state of consciousness arising in the 
stage of effort or path of an anagami 
(non-returner) in the third stage of 
sainthood. 


(4) Arahattamaggacittam i.e., The 
state of consciousness arising in the 
stage of effort or path of an arahant 
(emancipated) in the fourth stage of 
sainthood. | 


B. Four Lokuttara types of 
vipakacitta or phalacitta are as 
follows :— 

(1) Sotapattiphalacittam, i.e., the 
state of consciousness arising in the 
stage of fruition, of a sotapanna. 

(2) Sakadagamiphalacittam , i.e., 
the state of consciousness arising in 
the stage of fruition of a sakadagami. 


(3) Anagamiphalacittam, i.e., the. 


stage of consciousness arising in the 
stage of fruition of a anagami. 
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(4) Arahattaphalacittam, i.e., the 
state of consciousness arising in the 
stage of fruition of an arahant. 


LOKUTTARAVADA — The upholders 
of this school were known as 
Lokuttaravadins, because they 
conceive Buddha as supermundane 
being (lokuttara). 


They belonged to the same group 
of the Mahasanghikas. The main 
sources of information for the 
doctrines of the Mahasanghikas and 
the Lokuttaravadins are the 
Mahavastu-avadana, Kathavatthu and 
works of Vasumitra. Bhavya and. 
Vinitadeva. It is said in the 
Mahavastu : Arya Mahasafighikanam 
Lokottaravadi-nam Madhyades 
ikanam. pathena Vinayapitakasya 
Mahavastuye). In the Mahavastu : the 
doctrines mentioned are like the 
Theravada, e.g. cari aryasatya 
(Pali  cattaro ariyasaccani), 
arya-astatigika-marga (Pali ariya 
attharigika magga), non-existence of 
atman (anatman, Pali anatta), theory 
of karmavada, bodhipaksiya-dharmas 
(bodhipakkhiya-dhamma), bodhy- 
atigas (Pali bojjhanga); theory of 
Pratityasamutpada (Pali paticca- 
samuppada) and so forth (Mahavastu 
III pp. 331-3; 345; 335-7; 66; 65; 
448-9). The Mahayanic characteristics 
such as the doctrines dharmasünyatà, 
trikaya, the two. avaranas (klesa- 
varana and jfieyavarana) receive little 
attention and the accounts of the four 
caryas, ten bhümis, countless 
Buddhas and ksetras (spheres) appear 
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more as interpolations than as intigral 
parts of the original text. 


The Mahasanghikas and their off 
shoots Lokuttaravadins were fore- 
runners of Mahayanism as their text 
Mahavastu contains the only 
Mahayanic features of the deification 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. A 
Bodhisattva is described as self-born 
(upapaduka) and without parents; sits 
cross-legged in the womb and 
preaches. therefore perform to the 
gods who acts as his protectors; which 
in the womb he remains untouched 
and clean and pure from kind of dirt 
in the womb and issued out of the 
womb by the right side without 
piercing it (Mahavastu I. p.148). He 
cannot have sensual lust (kama) and 
so Rahula, his son, is self born. There 
are occasional references to Buddha 
as supermundane (lokuttara) and his 


acquisitions also are said to be all 


lokuttara and cannot be compared to 
anything worldly (ibid, I. pp. 48, 159). 
The text further describes the spiritual 
practices are supramundane and are 
his merits, even his bodily movements 
such as walking, standing, sitting and 
lying are also supramundane. It is for 
following ways of the world 
(lokanuvartana) that he shows his 
hodily postures. He has no disease and 
still he takes medicine to cure himself 
(ibid, I. pp.167-170). This lokuttara 
conception about Buddha in the 
Mahāvastu was probably reproduced 
by the Lokuttaravadins. - 
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LOBHA, greed, covetousness. 


It is one of the three unwholesome 
roots (akusalamula) which determine 
the actual immoral quality of 
volitional states and a conscious 
thought with its mental factors. 


The three unwholesome roots are 
greed or covetousness (lobha), hatred 
(dosa, q.v.) and delusion (moha). 
Whereas delusion is found in any 
unwholesome deed or thought, greed 
and hatred stand as two opposites, as 
attraction and repulsion, respectively. 
It is a synonym of abhijjha, q.v. 


LOHITA-KASINA (Skt. Lohitakrtsna) 
i.e., red colour as an object of 
meditation (kammatthana, q.v.). 


To induce concentration of mind, 
a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on red colour (lohitakasina). 
It may be red flower or a piece of red 
cloth or a red colour element (vanna- 
dhatu), e.g. a red gem. It may be 
specially prepared by filling a basket 
upto the brim with red flowers in such 
a way so that the pollens or stalk may 
not be seen. The basket should be 
covered by a piece of red cloth in such 
a way that the mouth of the basket is 
to appear like the surface of the drum. 
It should be surrounded by a band of 
a different colour. Then the adept is 
to concentrate his mind on the red 
colour avoiding the other marks 
(lakkhanas of the flowers or cloth and 
develop the uggaha nimitta (acquired 
image), i.e., unsteady and unclear 
image, which arises when the mind 
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has reached a weak degree of 
concentration and then develop the 
patibhaga nimitta (counter image), 
i.e., an entirely clear and immovable 
image arising at a higher degree of 
concentration (Visuddhi-magga, pp. 
173-174). 


V 


VACI-KAMMA (Skt. Vàk-karma), 
verbal action. 


Out of tenfold unwholesome or 
impure course of action (dasa-akusala- 
kammapatha, q.v.) verbal actions are 
lying or speaking falsehood 
(musavada, q.v.), slandering 
(pisunavaca, q.v.), rude or harsh 
speech (pharusa vaca, q.v.) and 
frivolous talk (samphappalapa, q.v.) 
and out of tenfold wholesome or pure 
course of action (dasa kusala 
kammapatha) verbal actions are 
avoidance of all kinds of evil speech. 


VACIVINNATTI (Skt. Vakvijfiapti), 
literally means ‘making known by 
speech. It is an Abhidhamma term for 
* Verbal Expression’ belonging to the 
coporeality group (rüpa) which is 
classified in the Ruparüpavibhaga 
into twenty-eight X varieties. 
Vacivififiatti is an intimating element 
(dhatu). The intimation or expression 
by the speech, according to the 
Rupaftupavi-bhàaga, is cittaja, i.e., 
born of mind. It is produced by co- 
nascent volition and conveys ideas. 
Buddhaghosa defines it thus, 
"verbal expression is so called 
because it makes known as intention 
by means of a speech-produced 
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noise." Visuddhimagga. (pp-12, 448). 


VAJRAYANA —- a later school of 
Buddhism - For details see 
MANTRA-YANA, etc. q.v. 
VATTHUDASAKA (Skt. Vastudagaka), 
i.e., tenfold material basis or 
substances. 


The vatthudasaka i.e., the base- 
decade or tenfold material basis 
signifies vitality and such organic 
qualities as are inseparable adjuncts, 
together with the  heart-base 
(hadayavatthu), a variety of twenty- 
eight kinds of material qualities 
(rupa). Vatthudasaka (base-decade) 
consists of eight inseparables, namely, 
colour (vanna), odour (gandha), taste 
(rasa), nutrition (oja) and four 
mahabhütas and vitality (jivitindriya) 
and heart base (hadayavatthu). 


(B.N. Choudhury, Abhidhamma 


Terminology in the Ruparupavibh aga. 


VAYANUPASSANA (Skt. Vyayünupa- 
¢yana), contemplation of fall or 
vanishing, is one of the eighteen chief 
kinds of insight meditation (vipassana, 
q.v.). Visuddhimagga, p. 694. 


VASÍI (Skt. Vagi), mastery. Visuddhi- 
magga speaRs of five kinds of mastery 
(vasi), which any one who wishes to 
develop the absorptions (jhàna), 
should acquire first of all, with regard 
to the first. absorption, namely; 
mastery in adverting to it (avajjana- 
vasi), in entering it (samapajjana- 
vasi), in determining it (adhitthüna- 
vasi), in retrospection (paccavekkha- 
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In the Visuddhimagga (pp.154; 
704 f) it is said : "If wherever, 
whenever and for whatever duration 
desired, one enters the first absorption 
(pathamajjhana), and at one's entering 
it, no slowness is experienced, this is 
called mastery in entering the 
absorption, etc." 


VATSIPUTRIYA (or X VAJJI- 
PUTTAKA) — SAMMITIYA. 


It was a Buddhist sect belonging 
to a section of the Vajjiputtakas or 
Mahasanghikas who were the earliest 
seceders from the original Theravada. 
Buddhist Church after the Second 
Council convened, according to Pali 
Tradition, another council with a large 
number of ten thousand monks 
(Dipavamsa, Ch.V). The Vatsiput- 
riyas, later known as Vatsiputriya- 
Sammitiyas, became the most 
prominent school of Buddhism for 
particular views it advocated (Ref. 


Abhidharma-ko£a-vyakhya, IX. 3 


(Japanese Ed. p.699; Vatsiputriya- 
Aryasammitiyah). The Dipavam sa 
mentions Sammitiya as a branch of 
Vajjiputtakas. The monks adhering to 
these schools were probably those 
vajjiputtakas who submitted to the 
decisions of the Second Council and 
gave up their heresies as distinguished 
from those who preferred to remain 
apart and form a distinct Sangha of 
their own. Much is not known about 
this school in the early history of 
Buddhism. The Vatsiputriya school 
became popular and wide-spread 
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during the reign of Harsavardhana 
(606-647 A.D.) and it is said that the 
king's sister Rajyagri became the nun 
(bhiksuni) belonging to this school. 
The Chinese Travellers Huen Tsang 
and It-sing also testify to the wide 
popularity of the Vatsiputriya 
Sammitiya school in India. The 
earliest evidence to the existence of 
this school is furnished by a Gupta 
inscription discovered at Sarnath (Ref. 
Epigraphica Indica, VIII. p.172; Sahni, 
Catalogue of the Museum at Sarnath, 
p.30), which describes that the 
Sammitiyas ousted the Sarvastivadins 
about 300 A.D. who had established 
themselves there. This inscription is 
very important in the history of 
Buddhist schools, for it shows that 
Sarnath was a centre of Theravada 
group, the earliest popular school who 
was driven away by the next popular 
Sarvastivada-school who again had 
given plàce to the Sammitiyas. 
Sarnath was a great centre of the 
Sammitiya school. 

The Sammitiyas ascribed the origin 
of their school to Mahakaccayana, the 
famous monk of Avanti. They had 
close connection not only with the 
Theravada but also with Avanti, for 
which they were also called Avantaka. 
According to Vinitadeva, the Sammi- 
tiyas were sub-divided into three sects, 
Kuru-Kullakas, Avantakas and Vatsi- 
putriyas, (Obermiller, Translation of 
Buston's History of Buddhism, II. 
pp.99-100). 
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Huen-tsang records that he carried 
to China fifteen books of the 
Sammitaya school (Watters’ Yuan 
Chwang, I, pp. 20, 21). I-tsing 
(Takakusee pp. 7, 66, 140) speaks of 
its separate Vinaya texts and further 
tells us that this Vinaya had rules 
regulating the use of undergarment, 
girdle, medicines and beds for the 
members of the sect in a way peculiar 
to itself. The only fundamental work 
that is clearly mentioned as belonging 
to this school in Nanjio's Catalogue 
of Chinese Buddhist Canon and extant 
in Chinese translation in the Sam 
mitiya $āstra or Sam mitiyanikaya 
astra containing the tenets of this sect. 
Most of the passages quoted in the 
Katha-vatthu as giving the views of 
the Sammitiya school are traced in the 
Pali Pitaka. Probably the Sutta Pitaka 
of the Sammitiyas was essentially the 
same as that of the Theravada. 


Regarding ‘the doctrine of the 
Sammitiya-Vatsiputriya school the 
Kathavatthu and Vasumitra’s treatise 
furnish us thus that there is a persisting 
entity (pudgala) passing from one 
existence to another and that is not 
possible for a skandha to transmigrate 
without pudgala. According to them 
this pudgala (an individuality, a 
persondlity, a self) is indefinable and 
which persists through all existences 
(Abhidharma Koga-vyakhya, Japan- 
ese ed. pp. 697-713). It is neither 
identical with, nor different from, the 
skandhas as anatma (theory of non- 
soul) forms the keynote of Buddhist 
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philosophy; this theory has brought 
forth vigorous criticism from most of 
the prominent Buddhist philosophers 
including Vasubandhu (Ref. Abhi- 
dharmakośa, Ch. IX) and Nāgārjuna 
(Madhyamakavrtti, p.275, quoting 
Ratnavali, p.267, 283; Bodhicarya- 
vatara, ix. 60). It has also been mooted 
whether on account of this theory the 
Sammitiyas (Vatsiputriyas) should be 
regarded as within or outside the pale 
of Buddhism. According to some 
thinkers, they should be treated as 
heretical while according to others 
they are Buddhists but their 
pudgalavada, being a form of 
satkayadrsti, acts as a hindrance to the 
attainment of Nirvaga (La Vallee 
Pousin's preliminary notes on the 
Abhidharmako£a (French Translation) 
IX. pp. 227f). 


Among the other views of these 
schools we may mention that they like 


the Theravadins, recognised the 


Arhats as infallible as against the 
opinion of the Sarvastivadins. They 
however adhered to the doctrine that 
there is ‘antarabhava’ (intermediate 
state of existence), which was not 
agreed to bythe Theravadins and the 
Mahasanighikas. Their conceptions of 
Buddha and Nirvana, fruits of 
sanctification and their attainments, 
various stages. of dhyanas and beings 
of the higher worlds had much in 
common with those of the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins. 
For details see N: Dutt, Early Monastic 
Buddhism, Vol. I], pp. 174-194). . 
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VAYO-KASINA (Skt. Vayukrtsna) i.e., 
wind as an object of meditation. To 
induce coricentration of mind, a 
beginner is asked to fix his attention 
on wind. Though wind cannot be 
directly seen with eyes but the effect 
of its movement can be seen or felt. 
In this case, the contemplating monk 
observes the swaying or shaking of the 
sugarcane tops or bamboo tops, and 
in the latter he feels by his body the 
rush of wind through a hole in a wall 
or through a window. He realises that 
it is wind which is moving the tops of 
sugarcane or striking his body. In a 
secluded place the adept is to take his 
seat and try to concentrate his mind 
on the vayokasina, cogitating all the 
while the evils of kama, the solace in 
overcoming it and the fact that great 
saints had obtained emancipation by 
means of such dhyanas, repeating 
constantly the term ‘Vayo’ or any of 
its synonyms. The adept is to try to 
feel the movement of wind inwardly 
with vividness and distinctness as he 
was seeing or feeling with his eyes or 
body open. As soon as this is 
accomplished the uggahanimitta 
(acquired image) is said to have come 
to stay (jatam). He can now go back to 
his place of residence and cogitate on 
the ‘nimitta’ acquired by him 
(Visuddhimagga p.125). By doing so, 
he gradually gets rid of the five 
hindrances (nivaranas) to higher 
spiritual life and the impurities 
(kilesas)..By this first attempt at 
concentration upacarasamadhi, his 
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mind becomes concentrated, and there 
appears in the mind the patibhagani- 
mitta (counter image), i.e., the image 
of the object (uggahanimitta) but now 
it is much clearer and brighter than the 
uggahanimitta and without the 
kasinadosa which remains in 
ugganimitta. Then commences really 
the course of meditational practices 
commencing with upacara, appana 
and ending with catukka or paficaka- 
jhàna (Compendium of Philosophy, 
pp. 54-55). | 


VARITTA-SILA, (The term is formed 
on the analogy of caritta, q.v.), 
morality consisting in avoiding (evil 
things), i.e., the avoidance of those 
things that the Blessed One (Buddha) 
has rejected as not to be followed 
(Visuddhimagga, pp. 10-11). 


VIKUBBANA-IDDHI (Skt. Vikurbana- 
rddhi), the power of transformation. 
It is one of the magical faculties (iddhi, 
q.v.). By this iddhi one may possess 
the power of adopting another form, 
i.e., assuming different form by 
supernatural psychic power attainable 
through the utmost perfection in 
mental concentration. The stereotyed 
text met with in all the four Nikayas 
(e.g. Dasuttara Sutta of Digha Nikaya; 
Bhayabherava and Akarikheyya 
Suttas of Majjhima Nikaya). 


VIKKHAMBHANA-PAHANA (Skt. 
Viskambhana-praha na), overcoming 
or abandoning by repression (or 
suspension). It is one ofthe five kinds 
of overcoming (pahana, q.v.). 
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VIGATA-PACCAYA (Skt. Vigata- 
pratyaya), i.e., Disappearance 
condition in co-relation, is one of the 
twenty-four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


It is a relation just like Natthi- 
paccaya. Here also when the paccaya- 
dhamma disappears, there is the 
arising of paccayuppannadhamma. 
The relation between them is vigatapa- 
ccaya. The Patthana (I. p.10) defines 
it thus - Samanantaravigata cittaceta- 
sika dhamma paccupannanam citta- 
cetasikanam dhammanam vigata- 
paccayena paccayo, 1.€., 
“Consciousness and mental 


concomitants, which have just. 


disappeared (vigata) are to the 
presently arisen consciousness and 
mental concomitants a condition by 
way of disappearance.” 


VICIKICCHA (Skt. Vicikitsa), i.e., 
sceptical doubt. It is one of the five 
mental or spiritual hindrance (nivar- 
ana, q.v.) and one of the three fetters 
(tini samyojanani q.v.) which 
disappear for ever at stream-entry 
(sotapanna, q.v.), the first stage of 
holiness (see ariyapuggala, q.v.). Asa 
fetter, it refers to vicikiccha (doubt) 
about the Buddha, the doctrine 
(dhamma), the community of monks, 
(sangha), training (sikkha) about 
things past and future and 
conditionality (Paticcasamuppada, 
q.v.) Dhammasangani, 1004, 
Anguttara IV. p. 131. 

It also applies to uncertainty 
whether things are wholesome or not 
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to be practised, or not of high or low 
value etc. 


According to the Visuddhimagga, 
p. 471, vicikiccha, is the lack of 
desire to think things out, i.e., to come 
to a conclusion, it has the nature of 
wavering and its manifestation is 
indecision and a divided attitude; 
its proximate cause is unwise attention 
to matters of doubt. It is associated with 
one of two classes of unwholesome 
consciousness rooted in delusion. | 


Vicikiccha is rejectable and 
karmically unwholesome, as it 
paralyses thinking and hinders the 
inner development of man. 


VIJJACARANA (Skt. Vidyacarana), 
knowledge and conduct. This 
expression occurs in these passages in 
the Suttas where the qualities of a 
Buddha are described, e.g. “Truly, the 
Blessed one is holy, is fully 
enlightened, perfect in knowledge and 
conduct......" 


According to of the Digha Nikaya 
and the Visuddhimagga knowledge 
(vijja) refers here either to threefold 
knowledge (tevijjà) or to the eight 
kinds of knowledge, namely : the six 
higher spiritual powers (abhififfa, q.v.), 
insight (vipassana, q.v.) and magical 
power (iddhi, q.v.); whilst conduct 
(acaraga) refers to fifteen things : 
moral restraint (samvara), watching 
over the sense-doors, moderation in 
eating (bhojane mattafifiuta), 
wakefulness, faith (saddha), moral 
shame (hiri), moral dread (ottappa), 
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great learning (adhisikkha), energy 
(viriya), mindfulness (sati), wisdom 
(pafifia) and four absorptions (jhana). 


VIJNANAVADA — idealistic school of 
Mahayana, see Yogacara, q.v. 


VINNATTI (Skt. Vijfiapti), (lit. making 
known), intimation, expression. 


It is an Abhidhamma term for 
bodily expression (Kayavififiatti, q.v.) 
and verbal expression (vaciviffiatti 
q.v.) both belonging to the 
corporeality group (rupa q.v.). They 
are produced by the co-nascent 
volition (sahajata cetana), and the 
therefore, as such, purely physical and 
not to be confounded with kamma 
(q.v.), which as such is something 
mental. Buddha-ghosa defines both 
kinds of vififiattis thus : “One speaks 
of bodily ‘expression’, because it 
makes known an intention by means 
of bodily movement, and can itself be 
understood by the bodily movement 
which is said to be corporeal”. 


“Verbal expression" is so called 
because it makes known an intention 
by means of a speech-produced 
noise”. - Visuddhimagga, p.448. 


VINNANA (Skt. Vijfiana), conscious- 
ness. 


-_Vififiana is one of the five groups 
of existence (aggregates, khandha, 
q.v.); one of the four nutriments 
(ahara, q.v.); the third link of the 
dependent origination (paticcasa- 
muppiüda, q.v.) and the fifth in 
a sixfold division of elements 


(dhitu q.v). .— -. 
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Viewed as one of the five groups 
of (pafica-kkhandha), vififiana is 
inseparably with the three other 
mental groups ‘nama’ namely, feeling 
(vedana), perception (safifia), mental 
formation or impression (sankhara) 
and furnishes the bare cognition of the 
object, while the other three contribute 
more specific functions. Just as the 
other groups of existence, 
consciousness is a flux (vififiana-sota, 
Skt. vijfana-srota, stream of 
consciousness) and does not constitute 
an abiding mind-substance; nor it is a 
transmigrating entity or soul. The 
three characteristics (ti-lakkhana), 
impermanence (anicca), suffering 
(dukkha), and not-self (anatta) are 
frequently applied to it in Anatta 
lakkhana Sutta. 


The Buddha often said, for 
example, in the Mahatanhasankkhaya 
sutta, Majjhima Nikaya (I) : ‘Apart 


from condition there is no origination 


of consciousness (in many a figure is 
conditioned genesis spoken of in 
connection with consciousness 
(anekapariyayena paticcasamu- 
ppanam vififianam vuttam, aññatra 
paccaya natthi vififianassa sambhavo), 
and all these statements about its 
nature hold good for the entire range 
of consciousness, be it "past, future 
or presently arisen, gross or subtle, in 
one-self or external, inferior or lofty, 
far or near". 


According to the six senses 
(indriya) it divides into six kinds, 
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namely, eye (or visual) consciousness 
(cakkhu-viüifiaga), etc. About the 
dependent arising of these six kinds 
of consciousness, Visuddhimagga 
says : “Conditioned through the eye, 
the visible object, light and attention, 
eye-consciousness arise. Conditioned 
through the ear, the audible object, the 
ear-passage and attention, ear- 
consciousness arise. Conditioned 
through the nose, the olfactive object, 
air and attention, nose-consciousness 
arise. Conditioned through the tongue, 
the gustative object, humidity and 
attention, tongue-consciousness arise. 
Conditioned through the body, 
the bodily contact (the impression, 
the earth-element and attention, body- 
consciousness arise. Conditioned 
through the subconscious mind 
(bhavangamano), the mind-object 
nd attention, mind-consciousness 
arise." 


The Abhidhamma texts and 
manuals distinguish eighty-nine kinds 
of consciousness, being either 
karmically wholesome, unwholesome 
or neutral and belonging either to the 
sense-sphere (kamavacara), form- 
sphere (rupava-cara), formless-sphere 
(aru pavacara) or to super-mundane- 
consciousness. 


VINNANA-KICCA (Skt. Vijfianakrtya), 
functions of consciousness as 
exercised within a process of 
consciousness or cognitive series 
(cittavithi). - | 
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In the Visuddhimagga (pp.457f) 
such functions are described as 
follows :— 


(1) PATISANDHI-CITTA (Skt. 
Pratisandhicitta, rebirth conscious- 
ness). It is the first of the fourteen 
functions of consciousness. It is a 
karma-resultant type of consciousness 
and arises at the moment of 
conception, i.e., with the forming of 
new life in the mother's womb. 


(2) BHAVANGACITTA (Skt. 
Bhavatigacitta, subconsciousness 
citta) or subconscious life continuum. 
“As soon as rebirth consciousness has 
ceased, there arises similar sub 
consciousness with exactly the same 
object, following immediately upon 
rebirth-consciousness and being the 
result of this or that karma (volitional 
action done in a former birth and 
remembered there at the moment 
before death) and again a further 
similar state of subconsciousness 
arises. Now, as long as no other 
consciousness arises to interrupt the 
continuity of the life-stream, so long 
the life stream, like the flow of a river, 
rises in the same way again and again 
during dreafnless sleep and at other 
times. In this way one has to 
understand the continuous arising of 
those states of consciousness in the 
life stream. As soon as a visible object 
has entered the range of vision, it acts 
on the sensitive "eye-organ 
(cakkhupasada), conditioned thereby 
an excitation of the subconscious 


stream (bhavariga-sota) takes place.” 
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(3) AVAJJANA (Skt. Avarjana), 
advertence, turning to. As soon as, 
subconsciousness is broken off the 
functional mind-element (manodhatu), 
grasping the object and breaking 
through the subconscious stream, 
performs the function of adverting the 
mind towards object (avajjana) which 
forms the first stage in the process of 
consciousness (cittavithi). Ifan object 
of the five physical senses is 
concerned, it is called ‘five-door- 
advertence' (pafica-dvara-avajjana), 
in the case of a mental object. 


(4) DASSANA (Skt. Darsana), seeing. 
Immediately there upon (i.e., after 
advertence) there arises at the eye 
door, and based on the sensitive eye- 
organ, the eye-consciousness, while 
performing the function of ‘seeing’ 
(dassana) 


(5) SAVANA (Skt.Sravana) while 
performing the function of hearing 


(6) GHAYANA (Skt. Ghrana) smelling 
(7) SAYANA (Skt. Svadana) tasting 


(8) PHUSANA (Skt. SparSa) ... 
touching 


9. SAMPATICCHANACITTA (SKt. 
Sampraticehana-citta), receptive 
consciousness. 


It is the mind-element (mano- 
dhatu) that follows immediately upon 
the arising of sense-consciousness 
(visual consciousness, etc.) performing 
on that occasion the function of 
receiving the sense-object.. 
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10. SANTIRANACITTA, investigating 
consciousness. 


Immediately therafter (1.e., sampa- 
ticchana) in the cognitive series, there 
arises the mind consciousness element 
performing the function of investi- 
gating (santirana) the object received 
by mind element. 


This type of consciousness has 
three functions (Tini santirana 
kiccani). The three functions are as 
follows : 


(i) Investigating consciousness 
accompanied by hedonic indifference 
(akusala-vipaka upekkhasahagatena 
santirana citta). This consciousness is 
the result of bad deed of the previous 
life. 


(ii) Investigating consciousness 
accompanied by hedonic indifference 
(kusala-vipaka upekkha sahagata 
santirana citta). This consciousness is 
the result good deed of the previous 
life. 


(iii) Investigating consciousness 
accompanied by hedonic indifference 
and associated with pleasant feeling 
(kusala-vipaka somanassa sahagata 
santirana citta). These type of consci- 
ousness is the results of good deed of 
the previous births. 


11. VOTTHAPANACITTA, determining 
consciousness. Immediately thereafter 
(i.e., santirana) there arises the 
functional, rootless mind- 
consciousness-element, accompanied 
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by indifference, while performing the 
function of determining (votthapana) 
the sense object, investigated by the 
mind-element. 


12. JAVANA-CITTA, impulsive 
moments of consciousness (from 
javati, to impel) is the phase of full 
cognition in the cognitive series (citta- 
vithi) occurring at its climax, if the 
respective object is large or distinct. 


13. TADARAMMANA-CITTA, q.v; 
registering consciousness. 


Tadalambana kicca or tadara- 
mmana citta is a kind of the function 
of mind which views previous 
experiences. Generally two kinds of 
experience we recieve as the result of 
past birth, namely, the experience of 
result on the one hand and the 
experience of bad result on the other. 
The task of tadalambana kicca is to 
catch hold of these past experiences 
which exist in our present life in the 
form of Vipaka. These types of 
consciousness is generally found in 
Kamaloka or the realm of senses 
Mahaggata-citta or the consciousness 
belonging to the Rüpaloka or the 
realm of Form and Arupaloka or the 
realm of Formless if free from 
tadalambana-kicca. (See Tadalam- 
bana-citta, q.v.) 


14. CUTI (Skt. Cyuti) CITTA, q.v. 
dying consciousness. 

VINN ANATTHITI (Skt. Vijfianasthiti), 
abodes or supports of consciousness. 
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The Anguttara Nikaya (IV, p. 40) 
describes seven such abodes : 


(1) There are beings, which are 
different in body, and different in 
perception, such as men, some 
heavenly beings, and some beings 
living in states of suffering (apaya). 
This is the, first abode of 
consciousness. 


(2) There are beings, which are 
different in body, but equal in 
perception, such as the first-born gods 
of the Brahmaworld. This is the 
second abode of consciousness. 


(3) There are beings, which are 
equal in body, but different in 
perception, such as the Radiant Gods 
(abhassara-deva). This is the third 
abode of consciousness. 


(4) There are beings which are 
equal in body and equal in perception, 
such as the all-illuminating gods 
(subhakinha-deva). This is the fourth 
abode of consciousness. | 

(5) There are being ...... reborn in 
the sphere of boundless space (akasa- 
naficayatana). This is the fifth abode 
ofconsciouspéss. . | 

(6) There are beings.... Sphere of 
boundless consciousness (vififian- 
aficayatana). This is the sixth..... 

. (7) There are beings.... Sphere of 
nothingness (akificafifiayatana). This 
is the seventh abode of consciousness. 

In the Sangiti Sutta of the Digha- 
Nikaya there are mention four 
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vififianathitis, viz. corporeality feeling, 
perception and mental formations 
apparently in the sense of bases of 
consciousness. 


VINNANANANCAYATANA  (Skt. 
Ananta-vijfianayatana) i.e., sphere of 
boundless consciousness. It is a 
subject of meditation (kammatthana) 
name for the second higher meditative 
absorption (samapatti) in the 
immaterial or formless sphere 
(Arupaloka q.v.), this is closely 
connected with akasanaficayatana 
first subject of aruppa meditation and 
a step in advance. In the 
akasanafiayatana meditation, the 
adept's mind is not without some 
notion of sphere. This is considered 
as faulty and the adept seeks to 
withdraw his mind from the sense 
sphere and the attention to 
pavattavififiana, i.e., the 
consciousness that has arisen in the 


adept's mind by concentrating his. 


mind on ananta-akasa, meditates on 
ananta-vififiana. By constantly 
meditating over this nimitta (ananta- 
vififiana) he destroys the nivaranas 
(q.v.) develops mindfulness (sati) and 
concentrates his mind through 
upacara attains sixth jhana. 
(Visuddhimagga, p. 328 f) 
VITAKKA-CARITA (Skt. Vitarka- 
carita) ruminating or speculative 
natured, one of the six types of men 
(see carita, q.v.) 
VINIBBHOGARUPA, The manual 
writer and commentator Buddhadatta 
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in. Ruparupavibhaga has classified 
the concept of twenty-eight kinds of 
rupas into various categories. 
According to him, the elements of eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body, sound. Touch 
or contact, female sex, malc sex, the 
vital force, the heart base, the space, 
the intimating elements such as 
kayavififiatti (q.v.) and vacivifiüatti 
(q.v.) lightness, pliancy, adaptability, 
collection or integration, continuity, 
decay, and unsubstantiality, are called 
vinibbhogarupas, i.e., separable 
material qualities (See. Rupa q.v.). 


VIPATTI, deviation or aberration. 


Vipatti is of two kinds 
(1) deviations from morality (sila- 
vipatti) and (2) deviation from 
understanding or view (ditthivipatti). 


It is said in the Puggalapaifiatti 
(p.21) *to deviate in deeds, or in 
words, or in both deeds and words; 
this is called deviation from morality. 


“Alms and offerings are useless, 
there is no fruit and result of good and 
bad actions, there are no such things 
at this and the next life ... such wrong 
views are called deviations from 
understanding or view". | 


VIPARINAMA-DUKKHATA  (Skt. 
Viparinamadukhata), the suffering in 
change, it is the third kind of suffering 
(dukkhata, q.v.). 

VIPARINAMANUPASSANA (Skt. 
Viparinamanupasyana), contemp- 
lation of change, is one ofthe eighteen 
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chief kinds of insight meditation 
(vipassana, q.v.) 


VIPALLASA (Skt. Viparyasa), 
perversions. “There are three 
perversions, which may be either of 
perception  (safífía-vipallasa), 
perversion of consciousness (citta- 
vipallasa), of perversion of views 
(ditthi-vipallasa). And which are these 
four? To regard what is impermanent 
(anicca) as permanent (nicca); what is 
painful (dukkha) as pleasant or 
happiness yielding; what is without a 
self (anatta) as self; what impure or 
ugly (asubha) as pyre or beautiful 
(Anguttara N. II, p. 52; see also Ledi 
Sayadaw, Manual of Insight, p. 5.) 


Buddhaghosa says, “Of the 
perversions, the following are 
eliminated by the first path-knowledge 
(sotapatti) : the perversion of 
perception, consciousness and views, 
that the impermanent is permanent 
and what is not-self is a self; further 
the perversion of views that the 
painful is pleasant, and the impure is 
pure. By the third path-knowledge 
(anagamifa) following are eliminated : 
the perversions of perception and 
consciousness that the impure is pure. 
By the fourth path-knowledge 
(arahatta) are eliminated the 
perversions of perception and 
consciousness that the painful is 
pleasant." (Visu-ddhimagga, p.685). 


VIPASSANA (Skt. Vipasyana), insight. 


Vipassana is the intuitive light 
flashing forth and exposing the truth 
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of the impermanency (anicca), the 
suffering (dukkha) and impersonal 
and unsubstantial nature (anatta) of all 
corporeal and mental phenomena of 
existence. It is insight-wisdom 
(vipassana-pa/fifia) that is the decisive 
liberating factor in Buddhism though 
it has to be developed along with the 
two other trainings in morality (sila) 
and concentration (samadhi). 


Tranquillity and insight (samatha 
— vipassana) are identical with 
concentration (samadhi) and wisdom 
(pafifia) and form the two branches of 
mental development (bhavana q.v.). 

Insight (vipassana) is the 
penetrative understanding by direct 
meditative experience of the 
impermanency, misery and 
impersonality of all material and 
mental worldly phenomena. It is 
‘insight’ that leads to entrance into 
supermundane states of holiness and 
to final liberation (nibbana). It is said 
in the Patisambhidamagga (p. 97) : “It 
is the contemplation of impermanence 
(aniccanupassana), of unsatisfactori- 
ness (dukkhanupassana), of 
impersonality (anattanupassana), of 
aversion (nibbidanupassana), of 
detachment (viraganupassana), 
extinction (nirodhanupassana), 
abandonment (pafinissagganupassana), 
with regard to corporeality (rüpa), 
feeling (vedana), perception (safifia), 
mental formations (sankhata) and 
consciousness (vififiana)..:.. That in 
contemplating the impermanency one 
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is not more agitated by the idea of 
grasping (upadana)... no more by 
ignorance (avijja) and the defilements 
associated therewith and no more by 
the groups of existence (khandha), this 
is called the power of insight 
(vipassanabala). 


Insight (vipassana) is not result of 
a mere intellectual understanding, 
but is won through direct meditative 
observation of one’s own bodily and 
mental processes. In the commentaries 
and the Visuddhimagga the sequence 
in developing insight-meditation is 
given as follows : 
the corporeal (rupa), 2. of the mental 
(nama), 3. contemplation of both 
(namarupa); i.e., their pairwise 
Occurrence in actual events, and their 
interdependence). 4. both viewed as 
conditioned (application of the 
Dependent Origination, paticcasa- 
muppada), (5) application of the three 
characteristics (impermanency, 
suffering and impersonality) to mind- 
and-body-cum-conditions. 


Eighteen chief kinds of insight- 
knowledge or principal insights 
(maha-vipassana) are enumerated and 
described in the ‘Visuddhimagga’ 
(p.694). 

. (1) Contemplation of imperma- 
nence (aniccanupassana). 

(2) Contemplation of suffering 
(dukkhanupassana). 

(3) Contemplation of imperson- 
ality (anattanupassana). 


1. discernment of 
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(4) Contemplation of aversion 
(nibbidanupassana). 


(5) Contemplation of detachment 
(viraganupassana). 


(6) Contemplation of extinction 
(nirodhanupassana). 


(7) Contemplation of abandoning 
(patinissagganupassana). 


(8) Contemplation of waning 
(khayanapassana). 


(9) Contemplation of vanishing 
(vayanapassana). 


(10) Contemplation of change 
(viparinamanupassanà). 


(11) Contemplation of the 
unconditioned or signless (animittànu- 
passana). 


(12)Contemplation of the 


desireless (appanihitanupassana). 


(13) Contemplation of emptiness 
(sufillatanupassana). 


(14) Contemplation of insight into 
phenomena which is higher wisdom 
(adhipafifia-dhamma vipassana). 


(15) Contemplation of knowledge 
and vision according to reality 
(yathabhuta-fianadassnanupanan). - 


(16) Contemplation of misery or 
danger (adinavanupassana). 

(17) Reflecting contemplation 
(patisabkhanupassana). 


(18) Contemplation of turning way 
(vivatfanupassana). 
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Through these. eighteen 
contemplations, the adverse ideas and 
views are overcome, for which reason 
this way of overcoming is called 
"overcoming by the opposite" 
(tadanga-pahana, i.e., overcoming this 
factor or by that). 


Thus (1) dispels the idea of 
permanence through the means of the 
contemplation of impermanence 
(anicca-nupassanaya niccasafifiaya). 


(2) .... the abandonment of the 
perception of pleasure through the 
means of contemplation of pain 
(dukkha-nupassanaya sukhasafifiaya). 


(3) .... of the perception of self 
(atta), through the means of the 
contemplation of not-self (anattanu- 
passanaya attasafifiaya). 


(4) .... Of delight through the 
means of contemplation of dispassion 
or repulsion (nibbidanupassanaya 
nandiya). 


(5) ....Of greed or attachment 
through the means of the 
contemplation of fading away 
(viraganu-passanaya ragassa). 


(6) ....Of originating (samuda- 
yassa), through the means of the 
contemplation of cessation 
(nirodhanu-passanaya). | 


(7) ....Of grasping or clinging to 
the world (adanassa), through the 
contemplation of relinquishment or 
abandoning (patinissagganupassanaya). 
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(8) ....Of the idea. or perception 
compactness or density (ghana- 
safifiaya), through the means 
contemplation of destruction or 
waning (khayanu-passanaya). 


(9) .... Of (karmical) accumulation 
(ayuhanassa) through the means of the 
contemplation of fall or vanishing 
(vayanupassanaya). 


(10) ....Of the perception or idea 
of lastingness (dhuvasafifiaya), 
through the means of the contemp- 
lation of change (viparinamanu- 
passanaya). 


(11) ....Of the sign or condition 
(nimittassa), through the means of the 
contemplation of signless or the 
unconditioned (animittanupassanaya). 


(12) ....0f desire or delight 
(panidhiya), through the means of the 
contemplation of desireless (appini- 
hitānupassanāya). 


(13) .... Of adherence or insisting 
false conviction (abhinivesassa), 
through the means of the 
contemplation of emptiness 
(sufifiafanu-passanaya). | 


(14) ~. Of misinterpreting 
(insisting) due to grasping at core, 
through the means of insight into 
states of higher understanding 
(adhipafifia- dhammavipassaniya 
saradana-bhinivesassa). | 


(15) .... Of adherence to delusion 
regarding the ego and world or 
misinterpreting (insisting) due to 
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confusion, through the means of 
correct knowledge and vision 
(yathafanadassanena sammoha- 
bhinivesassa). 


(16) ....Of the false conviction of 
attachment through means of the 
contemplation of danger in them 
(adina-vanupassanaya alayabhi- 
nivesassa). 

(17) ....Of non-analysis or 
thoughtlessness through the reflecting 
contemplation or thoughtful analysis 


(pa- Usene hanupasaanaya appati- 
sankhaya). 


(18) ....Of the false conviction of 
fetters, i.e., entanglement and clinging 
through the means of contemplation 
of turning away, i.e., by review of 
separation from the round of births 
(vivattanupassanaya samyogabhi- 
nivesassa). Insight (vipassana) may be 
either mundane (lokiya) or super 
mundane (lokuttara). 


VIPASSANUPAKKILESA (Skt. 
Vipasyana-upakle£a), imperfections of 
insight. See Visuddhi, q.v. 


VIPAKA, karma result is any 
karmically (morally) neutral mental 
phenomenon (e.g. bodily agreeable or 
painful feeling, sense-consciousness, 
etc.), which is the result of wholesome 
or unwholesome volitional action 
(karma, q.v.) through the body, speech 
or mind, done. either in this or some 
previous life. Totally wrong is the 
belief that, according to Buddhism, 
éverything is the result of previous 
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action, never, for example, is any 
karmically wholesome or 
unwholesome volitional action 
(karma) the result of former action, 
being in reality itself karma. See 
Titthayatana (q.v.). 
VIPAKAPACCAYA (Skt. Vipakapra- 
tyaya), i.e., karma-result as condition 
in co-relation, is one of the twenty- 
four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 

It is the relation of co-existence. It 
is the mutual relation of results-to- 
results in fruition. When we free from 
cares, anxities all our physical 
comforts are due to the quieting 
qualities of results (vipaka). 
Whenever an action, good or bad, is 
done, it produces similar resultant on 
our body or mind. This resultant, 
again, has certain effect or reaction. 
Buddhaghosa has defined this paccaya 
in the Patthana Atthakatha (p.77) — 
Nirussahasan-tabhavena nirussaha- 
santabhavaya upakarako vipaka- 
dhammo vipaka-paccayo, i.e., “The 
resultant psychical factor which, by 
virtue of its own unenergetic and 
ineffective character, renders service 
to others in maintaining a similar 
character, is a vipaka-paccaya". The 
Patthana (I.p. 9) defines and illustrates 
it thus — Vipaka-cattaro khandha 
rupino afifiamafifiam vipakapacca- 
yena paccayo, i.e., “The four mental 
groups (safifia, vedana, samkhara, 
vififiana) in so far as they are karma 
result or vipaka, are one to another a 
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condition by way of karma-result". In 
this the relating things (paccaya- 
dhamma) are the thirty-six types of 
result-consciousness (vipaka-citta) 
and their psychic factor, and 
paccayuppanna-dhammas (related 
things) are the same. 


VIPPAYUTTA-PACCAYA (Skt. Vipra- 
yuktapratyaya), i.e., dissociation 
condition in co-relation, is one of the 
twenty-four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


It is the relation of dissociation as 
opposed to Sampayuttapaccaya. Here 
the paccaya-dhamma is quite opposite 
to paccayuppannadhamma and there 
is no connection between them. For 
instance, the mental phenomena 
(nama) consisting of cognition, 
feeling, disposition and consciousness 
are related to the material (rupa) by 
way of dissociation to each other. The 
Patthana (I. p. 9) defines it — Rupino 
dhamma arupinam dhammanam 
vippayutta-paccayena  paccayo. 
Arupino dhamma rüpinam dhamma- 
nam vippayutta-paccayena paccayo, 
1.e., “The corporeal phenomena are to 
the mental phenomena; just as the 
mental phenomena to the corporeal 
phenomena, a condition by way of 
dissociation". Buddhaghosa explains 
it in the Patthana Atthakatha (p.78) : 
"The physical factors rendering 
service to the psychical ones are 
related to the latter as vippayutta- 
paccaya and vice versa. | 
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VIBHAJJA-VADA (Skt. Vibhajya- 
vada), Analytical or discriminating 
doctrine, it is an early name for 
Theravada, the original doctrine of the 
Buddha. The term vibhajjavadi occurs 
in Majjhima Nikaya. (II. p.197), not 
in the sense of a separate Buddhist 
school, but as a characteristic of the 
Buddha himself. “Now, by blaming 
what is blamable and praising what is 
praiseworthy the Blessed one as a 
discriminating teacher (vibhajjavadi) 
and is not one sided in his teaching". 


Buddhaghosa in the introduction of 
commentaries to the Kathavatthu and 
the Vinayapitaka states that in Asoka's 
time, when the Buddhist Sangha was 
in high prosperity and glory, many 
heretics put on robes and joined the 
order of monks, but continued to 
propagate their wrong doctrines. For 
purifying Sangha, Asoka together with 
the venerable Moggaliputta Tissa, 
summoned an assembly of monks. In 
that congragation when each of the 
assembled monks was individually 
asked by the king what doctrine the 
Buddha taught, those who answered 
that he was aneternalist (sassata vadi ) 
or annihilionist (ucchedavadi), and so 
on, they were compelled to put on 
white -cloth and expelled from the 
Sangha. The genuine bhikkhus replied 
that the Buddha was a Vibhajjavádi, 
an Analyist or discriminating teacher, 
and when on the king's question, 
Moggaliputta tissa confirmed that this: 
was correct view, those monks could. 
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remain in the Sangha and were 
admitted to the uposatha assembly. 
After purification Moggaliputta Tissa 
convened the third Buddhist Council. 


VIBHAVA-TANHA (Skt. Vibhava- 
trsna), craving for non-existence, 
craving for annihilation. It is one of 
the three kinds of tanha frequently 
mentioned in the Nikayas and the 
Vinaya Pitaka, see TANHA, q.v. 


VIMOKKHA (Skt. Vimoksa), 
liberation, deliverance, there are three 
kinds of liberations which are as 
follows : 


(1) Animitta-vimokkha, i.e., 
conditionless (or signless) liberation. 


Whosoever being filled with 
determination (adhimokkha considers 
all formations as impermanent 
(anicca), such a one attains the 
conditionless liberation. 


(2) Appanihita-Vimokkha, the - 


desireless liberation whosoever being 
filled with tranquillity, considers all 
formations are painful (dukkha) such 
a one attains the desireless liberation. 


(3) Sufifiata-vimokkha, i.e., the 
emptiness or void liberation. 


Whosoever being filled with. 


wisdom considers all formations as 
not-self (anatta), such a one attains the 
emptiness liberation. 

These three liberations are called 
“The triple gateway to liberation" 
(vimokkha mukha) as they are 
different approaches to the paths of 
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holiness (Visuddhimagga, Chapter 
XXI). 


In the Mahanidana Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya (II) and the Anguttara 
Nikaya (IV p.306) the eight liberations 
(attha vimokkha) are defined as 
follows : | 


(1) Whilst remaining in the fine- 
material sphere (rüpi) one perceives 
corporeal form (rūpi rUpani passati) 
this is the first liberation: 

(2) Not perceiving corporeal 
forms on one's own person, one 
perceives corporeal form externally; 
(ajjhattam arüpasaffi bahiddha 
rupani passati); this is the second 
liberation. 


(3) By thinking of the beautiful, 
one is filled with confidence; i.e., 
“Lovely” with this thought one 
becomes intent (subham  teva 
adhimutto hoti); this is the third 
liberation. 


(4) Through the total overcoming, 
of the corporeality-perceptions 
(sabbaso rupsafifianam samatikkama) 
the vanishing of the reflex-perceptions 
(patighasafiia@nam atthahgama) and 
non-attention to the multiformity- 
perceptions, (nanattasafiianam 
amana-sikara) with the idea 
unbounded is space, one reaches the 
sphere of unbounded space 
(aka a@naficayatana) and abides there 
in; this is fourth liberation. 

(S) Through total overcoming of 
the sphere of unbounded space, and 
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*unbound" is 
one reaches the 


with the idea 
consciousness', 


“Sphere of unbounded Consciouness'. 


(vifiifianaficayatana) and abides 
therein; this is the fifth liberation. 


(6) Through the total overcoming 
of the sphere of unbounded 
consciousness, and with the idea 
‘nothing is there’, one reaches the 


‘Sphere of Nothingness’ (akifica- 


fifiayatana) and abides therein; this is 
the sixth liberation. 


(7) Through the total overcoming 
of the sphere of nothingness, one 
reaches the ‘Sphere of Neither 
perception nor-Nonperception’ 
(nevasafifia -nasafifiayatana) and 
abides therin; this is the seventh 
liberation. 


(8) Through the total overcoming 
of the sphere of neither-perception- 
nor-nonperception, one reaches the 
Extinction of Perception and Feeling 
(safifia-vedayita-nirodha or nirodha 
samapatti); this is the eighth liberation. 


VIRATI, abstentions or abstinences. 
There are three kinds of abstinances; 
(virati) namely, abstention from wrong 
speech; wrong (bodily) action, and 
wrong livelihood corresponding to 
right speech (samma vaca), right 
action (samma kammanta) and right 
livelihood (samma-a8jiva) of the 
eightfold path (ariya-atthangika- 
magga). By abstention is not simply 
meant the non-occurance of the evil 
things in question, but the deliberate 
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abstaining therefrom. Three viratis 
belong to mental factor (cetasika). 
Digha N. Atth I p. 305. 


VIRAGANUPASSANA (Skt. Viraga- 
nupasyana), contemplation on 
detachment. It is one of the eighteen 
chief kinds of vipassana, q.v. 


VIRIYA (Skt. Virya), energy, lit. 
virility, manliness or heroism. 


Viriya or energy is an important 
category in Buddhist ethics and 
religion. In the Dhammasangani 
(p.12), it is described as “mental 
inception of energy (cetasiko viriya- 
rambho), the striving and onward 
effort (nikkamo, parakkamo), the 
exertion and endeavour (niyamo, 
vayamo), the zeal and ardour (ussaho, 
ussolhi), the vigour and fortitude 
(thamo, dhiti), the state unfaltering 
effort (asithila-parakkamata), the state 
of sustained desire (anikkhitta- 
chandata), the state of unflinching 
endeavour (anikkhitta-dhurata), the 
solid grip of the burden (dhura- 
sampaggaho) and energy (viriyam)" - 
Buddhaghosa defines it as the state of 
an energetiœ man (virassa bhavo 
viriyam) and as the action of the 
energetic (viranam và kamman: 
Dhammasatigani-A tthakatha, ed. Ven. 
Ratanasüra, p. 131). In Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature virya is usually 
defined as "energy in the pursuit of 
the good" as “vigour in well doing" 
(Bodhicary8 vatüra, : VII. 2). The 
Bodhisattva-bhümi (p. 80) defines it 
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as the "great energy or vigour of the 
mind in the accumulation of meritori- 
ous principles (cittasyatyutsahah 
kuSaladharma samgraha). Viriya is one 
of the five spiritual feculties and 
powers (bala) and one of seven factors 
of Enlightenment (satta-bojjhaga) and 
identical with Right effort of the Noble 
Eightfold Path (Ariya Atthagika 
Magga). As a constituent or factor 
of Enlightenment (bojjhaga) viriya is 
of two kinds: (i) bodily energy 
(kayikam viriyam) and (ii) mental 
energy (cetasikam viriyam : Samyutta 
Nikaya, V p. 111), Kayika viriya, 
according to Samyutta Nikaya- 
Attakatha (p. 170) is “the energy 
which comes to one who practises 
walking up (cakamam adhittha- 
hantassa uppanna-viriyam). Cetasika- 
viriya is defined as the energy of one 
who determines thus : *I will not 
abandon this sitting-posture till my 
mind be absolved from the depravities 
without grasping" (ibid). See 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. III. 
pp. 265-267. 


VIRIYINDRIYA (Viriyatindriya, Skt. 
Viryendriya), i.e., dominant function- 
ing faculty or factor of energy. 


In this practice an adept is required 
to be highly energetic and exerting for 
eradicating evil thoughts acquiring 
merits and preserving and developing 
the acquired merits and good thoughts. 
It is same as sammappadhana or 

samma-vayama. See Bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma, q.v. | 
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VIRIYASAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. 
Viryasambodhyanga), energy or effort 


as factor of enlightenment. It is one 


of the seven sambojjharigas. See 
Bodhipakkh iyadhamma, q.v. 


VIVATTANUPASSANA (Skt. Vivar- 
tanupadyana), contemplation of 
turning away, is one of the eighteen 
chief kinds of insight meditation 
(vipassana, q.v.) 

VIVEKA, detachment, seclusion 


According to Niddesa, viveka is of 
three kinds; (1) bodily detachment 
(kaya-viveka), i.e., abiding in solitude 
free from alluring sensuous object; 
(2) mental detachment (citta-viveka), 
i.e., the inner detachment from 
sensuous things; (3) detachment from 
the substrata of existence (upadhi- 
viveka) 


In the description of the first 
absorption (pathama-jhana), the 
words “detached from sensuous things 
(vivicc eva kamehi) refer according 
to the Visuddhimagga to bodily 
detachment; the words “detached 
from karmically unwholesome things 
(vivicca akusalehi dhammehi) refer to 
mental detachment”, the words ‘born 
of detachment’ (vivekaja), to the 
absence of the five hindrances 
(nivarana), Atiguttara Nikaya I. p.53; 
IV p. 224 
VIVEKA-SUKHA, happiness of detach- 
ment or aloofness, seclusion. 


In the Aniguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV) 
it is said, “Who so is addicted to 
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society and worldly bustle, he will not 
partake of the happiness of renun- 
ciation, detachment, peace and 
enlightenment." 


VISUDDHI (Skt. Visuddhi), purity, 
purification, sanctification, holiness. 


There are seven kinds or stages of 
a purification (satta-visuddhi) which 
form the subject matter of the 
Vimuttimagga (the path of Liberation) 
written by Upatissa and the Visuddhi- 
magga (the Path of "n— of 
Buddhaghosa. 


Only in the Rathavinita Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (I) we find the 
enumeration of the seven kinds of 
purification viz. (1) the purification of 
morality (silavisuddhi), (2) the 
purification of mind or consciousness 
(citta-visuddhi), (3) the purification of 
view (ditthi-visuddhi), (4) the 
purification by overcoming doubt 
(kaükha-vitarana-visuddhi), (5) the 
purification by knowledge and vision 
of what is path and not-path 
(maggaàmagga-fana-dassana- 
visuddhi), (6) the purification by 
knowledge and vision of the path- 
progress (patipada-fiana-dassana- 
visuddhi) and (7) the purification of 
knowledge and vision (fiaga-dassana- 
visuddhi) wherein their purpose and 
goal is illustrated. In the Rathavinita 
Sutta it is said that the realization of 
utter Nibban without attachment 


(anupada-parinibbanam), the real and 


ultimate goal does not consist in each 
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of the purification of morality, mind 
(citta), view and so forth, but in the 
total deliverance and extinction. 


The Sutta gives a simile to clarify 
the matter that just as arranging seven 
stage-coaches (satta rathavinita) to go 
to a certain destination, one mounts 
the first coach and travels to the 
second coach, then mounts the second 
coach and travels with it to the third 
coach, and soforth, thus travels by the 
seventh coach reaches the destination; 
in exactly the same way the goal of 
(i) sila-visuddhi is (ii) the citta- 
visuddhi, its goal; (iii) the ditthi- 
visuddhi, its goal; (iv) the kankha- 
vitaraga-visuddhi, its goal; (v) the 
magga-magga-fiana-dassana- 
visuddhi, its goal; (vi) the patipada- 
fiana-dassana-visuddhi, its goal; (vii) 
the fiana-dassana-visuddhi (the 
purification of knowledge and vision), 
the goal of this purification is 
deliverance freed from all cling i.e., 
utter Nibbana without attachment. __ 


A brief note of these seven 
purifications (visuddhi) as explained 
and illustrated elaborately in the 
Visuddhimagga is as follows :— 


` (1) Purification of morality (sila- 
visuddhi) consists of the fourfold 
purity of morality. (catu-parisuddhi- 
sila), namely, (i) restraint with regard 
to the disciplinary code (pátimokkha- 
samvara-sila), (ii). sense-restraint 
(indriya-samvara-sila), (iii) purity of 
livelihood (ajiva-parisuddhi). and 
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(iv) morality with regard to the four 
requisites (paccaya-nissita-sila). 

(2) Purification of mind or 
consciousness (citta-visuddhi, q.v.) is 
a name for the eight attainments 
(absorptions, jhana, q.v.) as well as for 
neighbourhood concentration 
(upacara-samadhi). 


(3) By purification of view (ditthi- 
visuddhi, q.v.) is meant the 
understanding, according to reality, of 
mind and corporeality (nama-rupa, 
q.v.)... which is founded on 
undeludedness (wisdom) as base, and 
which in manifold ways determines 
mind and  corporeality after 
overcoming all belief in personality 
(atta, self, ego). 


(4) By purification by overcoming 
doubt (kankha-vitarana-visuddhi) is 
meant the understanding which, by 
grasping conditions of this mind and 
corporeality, has escaped from all 
doubt with regard to the three times 
(past, present, future). 


(5) By purification by knowledge 
and vision of what is path and not-path 
(maggamagga-fiapadassana-visuddhi) 
is meant that understanding which 
knows the right path from the wrong 


path; ‘This is the right path, that is the. 


wrong path”. 


In order to attain this fifth stage of 
purification, one at first should 
develop methodical insight (naya- 
vipassana), i.e., through contemplation 
of the five groups of existence 
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(khandha). For whosoever does not 
yet possess a perfectly developed 
insight, to him such phenomena as 
effulgence of light, etc, arising during 
Insight, may become impediments in 
the three kinds of full understanding 
here considered. | 


As soon as the manifold ways and 
characteristics of the four truths 
(sacca) and of the dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada) have 
become clear to the meditating 
disciples, he says to himself : Thus to 
these things never before arisen arise, 
and having arisen they disappear 
again. Thus do the formations of 
existence ever and again arise as 
something quite new. But not only are 
they something new, they are 
moreover also of limited duration, like 
a dew-drop at sunrise, like bubble, like 
a line drawn with a stick in the water, 
like a mustard seed placed on the point 
of arrow, or like a flash of lightning. 
Also as something unsubstantial and 
empty do they appear, as jugglery, as 
a mirage...Merely something subject 
to vanishing arises, and having arisen 
disappears again. 

During such insight practice, 
however, may arise the ten 
imperfections (or defilements) of 
insight (vipassanu-pakkilesa) : 
effulgence of light (obhasa), 
knowledge (fiana), rapture (piti), 
tranquillity (passaddhi), happiness 
(sukha), determination (adhimo- 
kkha), energy (paggaha), awareness 
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(upatthana), equanimity (upekkha), 
delight (nikanti). Visuddhimagga, XX, 
Path of Purification p.739 


Thus far the meditating disciple has 
determined three of the truths, namely; 
while determining the corporeal and 
mental phenomena he has, through 
purification of view (ditthi-visuddhi), 
determined the ‘truth of suffering’. 
While grasping the conditions he has, 
through purification by overcoming 
doubt (karkha-vitaraga-visuddhi), 
determined the truth of origin of 
suffering. While determining the right 
path, he has, through purification by 
knowledge and vision of what is path 
and not-path (magga-magga-fiana- 
dassana-visuddhi) determined the ‘Truth 
of the path (leading to the extinction of 
suffering and attainment eternal bliss). 


(6) Purification of knowledge and 
vision of the path-progress (patipada- 
fianadassana-visuddhi) is the insight 


perfected in eight kinds of knowledge - 


which are free from defilements, 
follow the right process and are 
considered as insight (vipassana), 
together with the nineth knowledge 
which are of as follows :— 


(i) Knowledge consisting in 
contemplation of rise and fall (udaya- 
bbayanupassana-fiana) which consists 
in the meditative observation of the 
three characteristics of existence 
[tilakkhana : impermanence (anicca), 
suffering (dukkha), not self (anatta)] 
in one's own bodily and mental 
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processes. As long as the mind is still 
disturbed by the ten imperfections or 
defilements (upakkilesa), three 
characteristics will not become fully 


clear in their true nature. Only when 


the mind is free from ‘these 
imperfections, the characteristics can 
be observed clearly. 


(ii) Knowledge consisting in 
contemplation of Dissolution 
(bhariganu-passana-fiana). 


When through such repeated 
practice, knowledge and mindfulness 
have grown keen and the bodily and 
mental formations become apparent 
quickly, at that stage the phase. of 
dissolution of these formations will 
become prominent. 


“Consciousness with. (e.g.) 
materiality as its object arises and 
dissolves. Having reflected on that 
object, he contemplates the 
dissolution of (reflecting) conscious- 
ness”. He contemplates by way of the 
seven contemplations (anupassanà). 


. The eight advantages of this 
knowledgaafre : abandoning the belief 
in eternal existence (bhava-ditthi), 
giving up attachment to life, constant 
right application (of mind to 
meditative endeavour), a purified 
livelihood; overcoming of anxiety; 
absence of fear, acquisition of 
forbearance and gentleness, conquest 
of discontent ‘and. sensual — 
(Visuddhimagga p.649.) . Ege 
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(iii) Knowledge consisting in 
Awareness of Terror or the fearfulness 
(bhayatupatthana-fíaga) is the seeing 
of terror in the conditions as well as 
the continuity of existence. For whoso 
considers the formations as 
impermanent, to him the conditions of 
existence (i.e., the karma-formations 
producing ever new existence) appear 
as terror, as driving towards death. 
Whoso considers the formations as 
misery, to him the continuity of 
existence appears as terror as 
something oppressive. Whoso 
considers the formations as 
impersonal, to him the karma- 
formations, as well as the continuity 
of existence, appear as terror, as an 
empty village, as a mirage, etc. 

(iv) Knowledge consisting in 
contemplation of misery or danger 
(adinavanupassana-fiana) is another 


aspect of the awareness of terror : 


“The origin (of existence) is terror... 
continuance of existence is terror... 
Arising is suffering, such under- 
standing in the awareness of terror is 
the knowledge of misery. *Non-arising 
is bliss' this is knowledge of the 
peaceful state” (Patisambhidamagga, 
I, p.59); that is, the no-more-arising, 
is happiness, is Nibbana. 


(v) Knowledge consisting in 
Aversion (nibbidanupassana-fiana) 
means: aversion for all formations as 
terror. Therefore, its name ‘awareness 
of terror’ has come into use. Because 
it has made known the.misery of all 
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formations, therefore it has received 
the name of ‘contemplation of misery’ 
(adinavanupassana). Because it has 
arisen through aversion for those 
formations, therefore it is known as 
contemplation of Aversion 
(nibbidanu-passana). 


(vi) Knowledge consisting in the 
desire for deliverance (muccitu- 
kamyata-fiana) means desire for 
freedom and escape from all 
formations of existence. For, feeling, 
aversion for all formations becoming 
weary of them, finding no more 
delight in them, the mind does not 
cling to a single one of all these 
formations. 


(vii) Knowledge consisting in 
reflecting contemplation (patisankha- 
nupassanafiana) is the repeated 
meditative discernment of the 
formations of existence, attributing to 
them the-three characteristics of 
existence, with the desire to find 
deliverance from all forms of 
existence. 


(viii) Knowledge consisting in 
equanimity regarding all formations 
existence (sahkhara upekkhanupa- 
ssana-fiana). 


Equanimity regarding all 
formations : “When the meditator 
(through reflecting contemplation) has 
descerned the formations by applying 
the three characteristics to them and 
seeing them as void, he abandons both 
terror and delight, and becomes 
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indifferent and equanimous with 
regard to all formations; he neither 
takes them as “I” nor as “mine”, he is 
like a man who has divorced his wife" 
(Visuddhimagga, p.656). . 


Now, while continuing to 
contemplate the three characteristics 
of existence and perceiving the 
tranquil lot of Nibbana as the peace, 
this equanimity-knowledge becomes 
the triple gateway to liberation. As it 
said in the Patisambhidamagga (II. 
p.48) : "Three gateways to liberation 
(vimokkha-mukha) lead to escape 
from the world, namely : that mind 
contemplating all formations as 
limited, and is rushing forward to the 
conditionless element (animitta- 
dhatu). That the mind is stirred with 
regard to all formations of existence, 
and is rushing forward to the 
desireless element (appanihita-dhatu). 
That the mind sees all things as 
something foreign, and is rushing 
forward to the void-element (sufifiata- 
dhatu). | 
(ix) Knowledge consisting in 
adaptation to truth or conformity with 
truth (saccánulomika-fiaga) is called 
that knowledge which, while 
contemplating impermanency, etc. 
adapts itself to the preceding eight 
kinds (i-viii) of insight — knowledge, 
as well as to the immediately 
following supermundane path and to 
the thirty-seven elements pertaining to 


Enlightenment is (bodhipakkhiya- 


dhamma, q.v.). It is identical with 
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adaptation-knowledge (anuloma- 
ñana). 


“Whosoever has cultivated, 
developed, and frequently practised 
‘equanimity regarding all formations’, 
in him arises very strong faith known 
as determination (adhimokkhasaddha) 
and his energy is better exerted, his 
mindfulness better established, his 
mind better concentrated, and a still 
stronger *equanimity regarding the 
formations’ arises. ‘Now the path will 
reveal itself’ thus thinking, the 
meditator contemplates with his 
‘equanimity-knowledge’ all 
formations as impermanent, etc. and 
thereafter that knowledge sinks into 
the subconsciou; stream of existence 
(bhavangasota). Immediately 
afterwards there arises Advertence 
(avajjana) at the mind door. And just 
as ‘equanimity-knowledge’, does the 
Adaptation-knowledge (sacca- 
nulomikafiana), too, take as its object 
the formations, regarding them as 
something impermanent, miserable 
and impersonal (anicca-dukkha- 
anatta). Thereupon, while continuing 
the unintePrupted continuity of 
consciousness (cittasantati), there 
arises the first Impulsive Moment 
(javana), called ‘Preparation’ 
(parikamma), taking the same 
formation as object. Immediately 
thereafter, with the. same 
formation as object, there arises the 
second: Impulsive Moment known: 
as ‘Access’ (upacüra). And again 
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immediately after that there arises 
the Impulsive Moment called 
* Adaptation' (anuloma). 


(7) Purification of knowledge and 
vision (fianadassana-visuddhi) is the 
knowledge associated with any of 
four kinds super-mundane path- 
consciousness. 


"Immediately upon this adaptation 
knowledge (anuloma-iiana) there 
arises the ‘Maturity-knowledge’ 
(gotrabhu-fiana) taking as object the 
unconditioned, the standstill of 
existence, the absence of becoming, 
cession, Nibbana, while at the same 
time transcending the rank (gotta, 
lineage), designation and plane of the 
worldling (puthujjana) and entering 
the rank, designation and plane of the 
noble ones (ariya), being the first 
turning towards Nibbana as object, the 
first thinking of it, the first 
concentration on it, and the condition 
for the path... forming the culmination 
of insight, and never as such coming 
back again. “As the immediate 
continuation following upon that 
maturity knowledge (gotrabhu-fiaya), 
there arises the first path- 
consciousness (stream-entrance) for 
ever-destroying first three of the ten 
fetters of existence (samyojana) and 
closing entrance to the lower worlds. 
Immediately after this path- 
knowledge, there arise, as its result, 
two or.three path-produced states of 
consciousness, the fruitional 
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consciousness (phala-citta). 
Immediately after the sinking of this 
consciousness into the subconscious 
stream of existence, the retrospective 
knowledge (paccavekkhana-fiana) 
arises, having the path-consciousness 
as its object" (Visuddhimagga, XXI). 


Each of the four kinds of path- 
consciousness performs, at one and 
the sametime, four functions, namely : 
the function of full understanding 
(parififía) suffering, the function of 
overcoming (pahana) the origin of 
suffering, the function of Realizing 
(sacchileriya) the extinction of 
suffering, the function of developing 
(bhavana) the supermundane holy 
Eight-fold path. 


See Path of Purification Tr. of 
Visuddhimagga by Nanamoli; 
Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, 
pp. 199-204. 


VUTTHANA-GAMINI-VIPASSANA 
(Skt. Utthana-gamini-vipadyana), 
insight leading to (path) ascent; 
“insight of discernment leading to 
uprising” (Visuddhimagga pp. 661, 
681). It is also called ‘cleansing’ 
(vodana, q.v.) and according to 
Patisambhida magga, (II. p.64), itis a 
name for three kinds of insight- 
knowledge (vipassana-fiana), namely : 
(1) Knowledge consisting in the desire 
for deliverance (muccitukamyata- 
fiana); (2) Knowledge consisting in the 
reflecting-contemplation (patisankha- 
nupassana-fiana) and (3) Knowledge 
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consisting in equanimity regarding all 
formations (sankharupekkha-fiana). 


It arises at the stage of "purification 
by knowledge and vision of the path- 
progress (patipada-fiana-dassana- 
visuddhi) and is followed immediately 
by the maturity moment and the 
entrance into the supermundane paths. 


“Ascent (vutthana) is the 
supermundane path, since it rises 
above the object forming the external 
foundation (of insight; i.e., the 
external five groups of existence), in 
which object one's mind was 
absorbed, and also rises above one's 
own continuity (one's own five groups 
of existence or khandha) together with 
its defilements. By reason of its 
leading upwards to the super- 
mundane path, this insight is called 
“ascending insight’. (Visuddhimagga, 
p-661). 

VAIBHASIKA was one of four 
prominent schools of Buddhism, 
others being Sautrantika, 
Madhyamika and Yogacara, those 
survived when many early sects and 
their branches disappeared or merged 
with other sects. In Hindu and Jain 
philosophical works only these four 
schools of Buddhism are mentioned. 
In the Buddhist traditions, the 
Vaibhasikas were so called on account 
of their dependence on ‘Vibhasa 
(commentary) like the Sautrantikas on 
Sutras (discourses) only as 
authoritative. The Vaibhasikas came 
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into prominence in the third century 
after Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana. It 
denied the authority of the Sttras and 
admitted the Abhidharma. The seven 
Abhidharma treatises of the 
Sarvastivadins which formed the 
general foundation of philosophy of 
the Vaibhasikas were Jiianaprasthana- 
sutra of Arya Katyayaniputra, 
Satigitiparyaya of Mahakausthila, 
Prakaranapada of Sthavira Vasumita, 
Vijfianakaya of Sthavira Devasarma, 
Dhatukaya of Puma, Dharmaskandha 
of Arya ect and Prajfiaptisastra 
of Arya Maudgalyana. Of them 
Jfíanaprasthana-sutra is the principal 
treatise, others are padas or 
supplements. A huge commentary on 
the Jfíanaprasthanasutra called the 
Abhidharma mahavibhagàa or simply 
Vibhasa containing eight divisions 
(skandhas) and forty-three chapters 
(vargas) was compiled by five 


hundred Arhats (Venerable Vasumitra 


and others) four hundred years after 
the Mahaparinirvana of Buddha. The 
original texts in Sanskrit was lost but 
preserved in Chinese translation. The 
Vaibhasika Philosophy was based 
exclusively on this commentary 
(vibhasa) and so the sect was called 
Vaibhasika. The Nyayanusara-Sastra 
of Sasighabhadra was another 
authoritative book' of this system of 
thought. Dharmatrata, Ghogaka: and 
Buddhadeva were other: prominent 
exponents of this philosophy. The 
Vaibhasikas were realists: They 
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admitted like Sautramtikas, the reality 
of both mind and external objects. But 
unlike the Sautrantikas they held that 
the external objects are directly known 
in perception and not inferred. Thus 
they held the theory of direct realism 
(Bahya-pratyaksavada). It further held 
that Nirvana is a perfect state of bliss. 
Like the Savastivadins it also believed 
in the existence of seventy-five 
dharmas which are broadly divided 
into impure (sasrava) and pure 
(anasrava) or  unconstituted 
(asamskrta), which are causeless 
(ahetu), which impure constituted 
(samskrta) dharmas originate from 
cause (hetu). It also denied the 
existence of soul (atma). Skandhas 
and mahabhttas could produce a 
being (A.C. Banerji, Buddhism in 
India and Abroad, pp. 103-4). 


VOTTHAPANA (also Votthapana Skt. 
Vyavasthà pana), determining 
consciousness, momentary stage of 
consciousness in the unit of fourteen 
cognitive series accomplishing the 
function of determination (Visuddhi- 
magga, p.21). "Immediately thereafter 
(santirana) there arises the functional, 
rootless mind-consciousness element 
accompanied by indifference, while 
performing the function of 
determining the object received by the 
mind element". 

The functions of the consciousness 
determining the object and 
consciousness turning to. the 
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impressions at the mind-door are 
almost same. The former receives 
impressions from outside through 
sense-doors, on the other hand other 
receives impressions from within. 


Votthapana and Manodvara vajjana 
consciousness performed same type of 
function. Both receive facts from past 
experience. Inoperative mind-door 
(manodvara) consciousness 
accompanied by hedonic indifference 
and without hetu (cause) performs the 
functions of votthapana and manodva- 
ravajjana consciousness (upekkha- 
sahagata manodvaravajjana ahetuka 
kriya citta). So it has become clear that 
the function of determining object or 
votthapana kicca is performed by the 
type of consciousness as Manodvara- 
vajjana citta (See Vififianakicca, q.v., 
Bhikkhu J. Kashyap, Abhidhamma 
Philosophy, Jp.98). 


VOTTHAPANA-CITTA (Skt. 
Vyavasthapana-citta), determining 
consciousness, votthapana means 
“accomplishing the function of 
determination” (PED). Votthapana- 
citta is that mind-element, which in 
the process of sense-perception 
performs the function of determining 
the sense-object. It is one of the 
fourteen function of consciousness. 


VODANA (Skt. Vyavadana), 
cleansing, purification, sanctification 
(Majjhima Nikaya I. p.115; Samyutta 
N. III, p.151; Ariguttara N. III, p.418; 
Visuddhimagga p.51). 
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Cleansing (vodana) may refer 
either to (1) morality (sila) or 
(2) concentration (samadhi), or 
(3) wisdom (pafifia). 


(1) Cleansing of morality takes 
place in two ways : by understanding 
the misery of moral deviation 
(silavipatti) and by understanding the 
blessing of moral perfection 
(silasampatti). See Visuddhimagga 
pp. 51, 54, 89. 


(2) Cleansing of concentration is 
concentration connected with progress 
(visesa-bhagiya-samadhi); see 
hanabhagiya). If, for example, in one 
who has entered the first absorption, 
sensuous perception and, reflections 
arise, in that case there is 
concentration connected with 
decline... If, however, perceptions and 
reflections, free from thought- 
conception (vitakka) and discursive 
thinking (vicara : second absorption), 
arises, in that case there is 
concentration connected with 
progress. 


(3) Cleansing, with reference to 
wisdom, is identical with the *insight 
leading to the (path) ascent’ (vugthana- 
gamini:vipassana, q.v.) which arises 
at the stage of ‘purification of 
knowledge and vision of the path- 
progress’ (patipada-fiana-dassana- 
visuddhi) and is followed immediately 
by the maturity moment and the 
entrance into supermundane path. 
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VOHARA-DESANA (Skt. Vyavahara- 
deSana), conventional exposition; as 
distinguished from an explanation true 
in the highest sense (paramattha- 
desana). It is also called sammuti- 
sacca (skt. samvrti-satya). See 
paramattha; q.v. 


VYAPADA (also byapada), i.e., 
making bad, doing harm, desire to 
injure, malevolence, ill-will, evil 
feeling or intention towards another, 
enmity, dislike, which, both a latent 
tendency of disposition or proclivity 
(anusaya, q.v.) and a hindrance 
(nirvaraga, q.v.) is a synonym of dosa 
(q.v.), sometimes called vyapadadosa 
and is one of the five hindrances 
(paficanivaranani) one of the ten 
fetters (dasa-samyojana) and one of- 
the ten courses of immoral action- 
(dasa-akusala kammapatha, q.v.) 
Vyapada or ill-will is that which 
destroys welfare and happiness of 
another. Its characteristic mark 1s 
intention of doing injury to others. The 
degree of offence is proportionate to 
the virtue of one whose welfare and 
happiness are destroyed. Its two 
constituent factors are another being 
and the thought of doing harm. Mere 
anger with another being does not 
amount to ill-will so long as there is 
no destructive thought. The causal 
genesis of vyapada is discussed in the 
Sarhyutta Nikaya (I.p. 151). It is said 
that because of the element of ill-will 


(vyapada-dhatu), arises perception of 


ill-will (vyapada-safifia) and.because 
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of this rise, the thought of ill-will 
arises desire for ill-will and through 
this arises a burning passion (pari]aha) 
for ill-will, this gives rise to a quest 
for ill-will (vyapada). 


Pursuing a malevolent quest the 
worldling indulges in wrong conduct 
in deed, word and thought. Therefore 
itis root cause of unwholesome action 
(akusala-mula). The Samyutta 
N. (IVp. 343) further states that 
harbouring of ill-will is harmful to 
both oneself and others and one who 
harbours it will certainly fall into a 
woeful state after death. In the 
Maharahulovada Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya Buddha prescribes 
the cultivation of Brahma-vihara 
(q.v.), the antidote to a mind afflicted 
by ill-will. | 


SAMKANTIKA or SAUTRANTIKA 


In the Pali tradition (e.g. Dipa- 
vamsa) the Samkantikas are described 
as an offshoot of the Kassapikas 
(Kasyapiyas) and from the Samkantika 
branched off the Suttavadins. But the 
renowned teacher Vasumitra writes 
(Masuda, Asia Major, p.117) that at 


the beginning of the 4th century (1.e.,: 


after Buddha's death), one school 
named the Sautrantika, otherwise 
called the Samkrantivada, issued 
again from the Sarvastivada; the 
founder: of this school declares 


himself: “I take Ananda as my. 
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preceptor’. From these traditions it is 
probable that the Suttavadins are 
identical with the Sautrantikas, having 
branched off from the earlier school 
of the Samkantikas. Vasumitra gives 
Sautrantika as an alternative name of 
Samkrantikas or Samkrantivada (Asia 
Major, IT, p.67). 


Regarding the doctrine— 
Vasumitra says that the school admits 
the transference of skandhamatras 
from one existence to another as 
distinguished from the Sammitiyas 
who maintain the transference of 
pudgala. Both of these views are 
wholly opposed to the cardinal 
doctrine of early Buddhism. 
Bhavaviveka in his Tarkajvala 
(obermiller, Analysis of the 
Abhisamayalarikara, pt. iii, p.380) 
states that the school admitted the 
reality of the individual which is 
something inexpressible but neither 
identical nor different from the 
skandhas. The Samkantikas believed 
that the body of Arhats are pure for 
they were produced by knowledge of 
Sautrantikas. According to the 
Sautrantikas, the subtle skandhas like 
the pudgala of the Sammitiyas may 
continue through several existences 
but totally cease to exist in Nirvana. 
For this doctrine of transference of 
skandhamatras through several 
existences, the Sautrantikas are also 
called Sarikranti-vadins or 
Samkrantikas. 
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There are ample references to the 
doctrine of the Samkrantikas in 
Vasubandhu’s AbhidharmakoéSa. Prof. 
La Vallie Poussion has summed up 
these references in his introduction to 
the French translation of the Kosa. As 
these throw enough light on the 
Sautrantika doctrines a gist of the 
same is given here :— 


(i) The Sautrantikas do not accept 
the Abhidharmapitaka of the 
Sarvastivadins as authoritative. On 
this point Vasubandhu supports the 
Sautrantikas. 


(ii) The asamskrtas have no real 
existence. 


(iii) The Sautrantikas deny the 
citta-viprayuktas (i.e., samskaras not 
associated with mind) as real as 
contended by the Sarvastivadins. 


(iv) The Sautrantikas like all other 
schools reject the Sarvastivada view 
that past and future exist. 


(v) The Sautrantikas denied the 
Sarvastivada explanation of the 
function of causality and asserted 
instead the existence of the subtle citta 
or bija or vasana and explained 
thereby the working of the formulae 
of causation. 


(vi) The Sautrantikas carry the 
ksanikatva (momentariness) doctrine 
to the extreme point and asserts that 
objects have, in fact, no duration 
(sthiti). It further asserts that as 
destruction of objects takes place 
almost immediately, there is no 
necessity of any effective cause.. 
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(vii) The Sautrantikas deny the 
existence of avijfiapti (non- 
communicating corporeal and vocal 
acts) as a real (dravya). They hold in 
agreement with Theravadins that a 
avijfiapti act is mental tens a 
kayasaficetana. 


(viii) The Sautrantikas hold that the 
body of an arhat is pure, as it is 
produced by knowledge. 


(ix) There may be many Buddhas 
simultaneously. 


(N.Dutt, Early § Monastic 
Buddhism, vol. II, pp. 167-169). 


It is already stated that later Sautran- 
tikas are mentioned by the Hindu and 
Jain philosophers as one of the four 
schools of Buddhism, others being. 
Vaibhasika, Yogacara and. 
Madhyamika, these survived when 
most of the Buddhist sects disappeared 
or merged into other sects.. Like the 
Vaibhügikas the Sautrántikab'admitted 
the reality of the mental anid external 
objects. But unlike. the: "Vaibhasikas 
they held that external objects could 
be inferred (bahy&numeya). They 
also held*that impermanence was 
the characteristig’ of all dharmas which 


SA MYOJANA, bond, "Mit especially 
the fetters that bind man to the wheel 
oftransmigration (PED). There are ten 
fetters, namely, (1) Personality belief 
(sakkaya-ditthi. q.v.), (2) Sceptical 
doubt (vicikicchi, q.v.), (3) Clinging 
or attachment to’mere rules and 
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ritual (silabbata-paramasa, q.v.), 
(4) Sensuous-craving (kamaraga) q.v., 
(5) ill-will (vyapada) q.v., (6) Craving 
for material existence or rebirth 
(ruparaga, q.v.), (7) Craving for 
immaterial existence (arupa-raga, 
q.v.), (8) conceit (mana, q.v.), 
(9) Restlessness (uddhacca, q.v.) and 
(10) Ignorance (avijja, q.v.). 

The first three are the *tini samyo- 
janani'. He free from these three is a 
Sotapanna, or stream winner, i.e., one 
who has entered the stream leading to 
Nibbana. He who, besides the three 
fetters, crossing over No. 4 and No. 5 
is called a Sakadagami, a ‘Once 
Returner' to this sensuous world 
(Kamaloka). He who is fully freed 
from first five fetters is an Anagami, 
or Non-Returner to this sensuous 
world. He who is freed from all the 
ten fetters is called on Arahat, a 
liberated or a perfectly Holy one. 


These first five fetters, namely, 
sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha, silabbata 
paramasa, kamaraga and vyapada are 
called lower fetters (orambhagiya 
sam yojana, q.v.) as they belong to 
sensuous world and the last five, viz. 
ruparaga, aruparaga, mana, uddhacca 
and the last avijja are called *higher 
fetters’ (uddhambhagiya samyojana) 
as they tie to the higher world 
(Aniguttara N.IV pp. 67, 68). Ina 
different enumeration of the ten sam 
yojanas besides the common six, viz. 
mana, vicikiccha, silabbataparámase 
and avijja there are patigha 
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(obstruction), bhavaraga (attachment 
to existence), issa (envy), macchariya 
(jealousy of ill-will). Dhammasangapi 
1613, 1463, Niddesa II, 657. There are 
other enumerations of groups of seven 
and eight samyojanas, Digha N III, 
p.254; Anguttara N. IV. p.7, Majjhima 
N. I. 361. | 


SAMVRTISATYA, the conventional 
truth, the empirical truth. 


The Madhyamikas admit two 
kinds of truths. It is said by 
Nagarjuna: dve satye samupasritya 
buddhanam dharmadefgana, 
lokasamvrtisatyam ca satyam ca 
paramarthatah. i.e. “The teachings of 
Buddhas are based on two kinds of 
truths, the truth of the world, and truth 
in the highest sense” (Madhyamaka 
sastral XXIV, v 8). 


Nagarjuna thus with a view to 


establish the doctrine of $unyatà as 


neither ‘nastitva’ nor ‘abhava’ but a 
word signifying the relative existence 
of things, says that the Hinayanists 
have misunderstood the sense of 
S$ünyatà and do not understand that the 
teacher Buddha delivered his 
teachings in two ways, namely, 
conventional or empirical and 
transcendental. 


Nagarjuna and Santideva, both 
point out that the words in common 
usage, e.g. skandha (Pali khandha), 
atman (atta), loka, etc. being 
enveloped (samvrta) on all sides are 
called conventional (samvrti). The 
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word samvrti has three different 
senses, which are as follows :— 

(1) Samvrti is the same as ignorance 
on account of its completely 
enveloping the reality or, in other 
words, it is identical with ignorance 
(avidya). Santideva in his 
Bodhicaryavatara (p.352) says that it 
is called samvrti because it envelopes 
the real knowledge and also because 
it helps to uncover that which is, as a 
matter of course, enveloped. It is 
synonymous with ignorance, delusion 
or misconception (Sanwryate avryate 
yathabhutaparijfianam svabhavava- 
ranad avrta (abhuta) prakasganaft ca 
nayeti samvrtih avidya moho 
viparyasa iti paryayah). In explanation 
of this, Prajfiakaramati, the 
commentator of the Bodhicarya- 
vatara, says ignorance superimposes 
a form on a non-existent thing and thus 
creates an obstacle to the correct view 
of the reality. In support of his 
statement he quotes from the 
Salistambasütra a stanza, in which it 
is stated that ignorance (avidya) is 
nothing but the non-realisation 
(apratipatti) of the truth, and faith in 
falsehood. | 

(2) Samvrti implies a thing which 
depends on another for existence, 
i.e., subject to cause and condition 
(pratiya-samutpannam  vasturü- 
pam samvrtir ucyate-Bodhicarya- 
vatara, p.352). For a really self- 
existent thing cannot have origin and 
decay (udaya-vyaya), or any kind of 
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transformation (vipa-rigama); so 
whatever is caused and conditioned is 
phenomenal (samvrti). 


(3) Samvrti refers to signs or words 
current in the world, i.e. accepted by 
the generality of the people and based 
on direct perception (pratyaksam api 
rupadi prasiddhya na pramanatah, 
ibid, p.374-75). 


Santideva intends to point out that 
rupa (form), sabda (sound), etc. 
should not be supposed to be really 
existing on account of being directly 
percieved by all in the same way. Their 
existence is substantiated by proofs 
which are valid from the worldly 
standpoint, and not from the 
transcendental standpoint. 


There are two kinds of 
conventional truths (samvrtisatya) : 
Loka samvyti, i.e., truth valid in the 
world of convention, whicli are 
accepted as such by the generality of 
people, Aloka-samvrti, truths not- 
accepted by the generality of people. 
The experiences of a man with diseased 
eyes or defective organs of sense are 
peculiar to the man and are not true for 
all. Such experiences are called 
conventional truths but not general 
(alokasamvrti-satya), which are 
called by Santideva as tathya-samvrti 
(phenomenal truths) and Mithya- 
samvrti (N.Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and its Relation with 
Hinayana, pp. 216-218). 
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SAMSARA, round of rebirth, 
transmigration, lit. perpetual 
wandering or faring on (Digha Nikaya 
I. p.54; II, p.206). Samsara is a name 
by which is designated the sea of life 
ever restlessly heavifig up and down, 
the symbol of this continuous process 
of ever again and again being born, 
growing old, suffering and dying. 
More precisely put, Samsara is the 
unbroken chain of the fivefold 
Khandha-combinations, which, 
constantly changing from moment to 
moment follow continuously one 
upon the other through inconceivable 
periods of time. Of this Samsara, a 
single life time constitutes only a tiny 
and fleeting fraction; hence to be able 
to comprehend the first noble truth of 
universal suffering, one must let one’s 
gaze rest upon the Samsara, upon this 
frightful chain of rebirths, and not 
merely upon one single life time, 
which of course, maybe sometimes 
less painful” — Nyanatiloka, 
Buddhist Dictionary, p.160; Visuddhi- 
magga, pp.544f; Samyutta Nikaya, II. 
p.178 f. 


SAMSEDAJA, moisture-born 
creatures; This group includes 
mosquitoes and other creatures that 
require moisture as material for their 
growth. According to Ruparupa- 
vibhaga, the biological or 
physiological background of the 
category of rupa includes entire 
kamaloka or world of life which 
consists of the four classes of beings, 
one of which is moisture born 


(samsedaja). | 
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SAKADAGAMI (Skt. Sakrdagami), the 
Once-Returner. He is one of the noble 
persons (ariya-puggala, q.v.) who have 
realized one of the eight stages of 
holiness, i.e., the four supermundane 
paths (magga) and the four super- 
mundane fruitions (phala) of these 
paths. Sakadagami is of two kinds : 
(1) the one realizing the path of once- 
return (sakadagami-magga) and 
(2) the one realizing fruition of once- 
return (phala). Those who have 
realized the path and fruition are called 
sakada-gami maggattha and phalattha 
respectively. 


SAKKAYA (Skt. Sat-kaya), group of 
existence, the body in being, the 
existing body or group, individuality, 
identified with the five khandhas, 
Majjhima Nikaya I. p.299; Samyutta 
N. III. p.159; IV. p.259; Anguttara N. 
II. p.34, III. p.293; 401; Digha N. III. 
p.216 (PED). 


The word sakkaya is usually 
translated by ‘personality’, but 
according to commentaries it 
corresponds to satkaya, 1.e., existing 
group, hence not to Skt. sva-kaya, 
‘own group’ or ‘own body’. In the 
Culla Vedalla Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, I. it is said to be a names for 
the five groups of existence 
(khandha) : *Sakkaya, O brother 
Visakha, is said by the Blessed one to 
be a name for the five groups 
(paficakkhandha) as objects of 
clinging (upadana-kkhandha) to wit, 
corporeality (rupa), feeling (vedana), 
perception (safifia), mental formation 
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(sankhara) and consciousness 
(vififiana).” 


SAKKAYA-DITTHI (Skt. Satkaya- 
drsti), personality-belief, “theory of 
soul”, heresy of individuality, 
speculation as to the eternity or 
otherwise of one’s own individuality, 
Majjhima Nikaya I, p. 300, III, p.17, 
Dhamma-sangani 1003, Samyutta N. 
IIl, p.16. In these passages this is 


explained as the... belief that in or. 


other of the khandhas there is a 
permanent entity, an atta” (PED). As 
it is said in Culla-vedalla Sutta of the 
Majjhima N. I. : “In this case, friend 
Visakha, an uninstructed average 
person (assutava puthujjano); taking 
no count of the noble ones (ariyanam 
adassavi), not skilled (akovido) in the 
dhamma of the noble ones, untrained 
(avinito) in the dhamma of the noble 
ones.... regards material shape as self 
(rupam attato samanupassati) or self 
as having material shape (rüpavantam 
va attanam); he regards feeling as 
self (vedanam attato), he regards 
perception (sarifiam attato), he regards 
the habitual tendencies as self 
(saikharam attato) and he regards 
consciousness as self (vififia- 
nam attato samupassati) and self as in 
consciousness... Thus does there come 
to be wrong view as to own body 
(evam kho sakkaya-ditthi hoti). There 
are twenty kinds of personality-belief 
(sakkaya-ditthi), which are obtained 
by applying four types of that belief 
to each of the five groups existence 
(pafice-kkhandha)." 
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SANKHARA-DUKKHATA (Skt. 
Samskara-duhkhata), the suffering 
inherent in the formation. It is the 
second kind of suffering (dukkhata, 
q.V.). 

SANGHANUSSATI (Skt. Saüghanu- 
smrti), i.e., contemplation on the order 
or community of monks (sangha). 


It is the third of practices of 
meditation by recollection on the 
subject (Kammatthana) of community 
of Buddha’s disciples (safigha) and its 
special qualities. 


In the Visuddhimagga, the merits 
(gunas) of sangha and the procedure 
of recollection and its effect have been 
quoted from the Pitaka text thus : 


*He who wishes to develop the 
order-recollection (saüghanussati) 
should in seclusion and solitude recall 
the qualities of Noble Order 
(ariyasahghaguna) thus : The Order of 
the disciples of the Blessed One 
(Bhagavato savakasatigho) has 


entered on the good way 
(supatipanna), is upright 
(ujupatipanna), is righteous 


(fiayapatipanna) and has entered on 
the proper life (samicipatipanna), that 
is to say, the four pairs of men, the 
eight persons (yadidam cattari 
purisayugani atthapurisapuggala) is 
worthy of offerings (&huneyyo), fit for 
hospitality (pahuneyyo), fit for gifts 
(dakkhineyyo), and fit for reverential 
salutation (afijalikaraniyo) as an 
incomparable field of merit for 
the world (anuttaram  pufifia- 
kkhettam lokassa). 
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When a noble disciple of Buddha 
contemplates on the qualities of the 
community of monks (sanghanussati) 
then his mind is calmed, delight arises 
in him and defilement of mind is 
abandoned. His mind is not obsessed 
by lust (raga), ill-will (dosa) and 
delusion (moha); he who is upright in 
heart, becomes free from the fivefold 
sensuous pleasure, thus beings 
become pure with upright heart, he 
acquires enthusiasm for the better and 
spirit of Buddha’s teaching and joy 
along with. Out of joy is born zest 
(piti); of one of zestful mind the body 
is calmed (kayapassaddhi); he whose 
body is calmed experiences happiness 
(sukha) which brings concentration. 
The adept is able of removing 
defilements of mind (ye cittassa 
upakkilesa te pahiyanti). It culminates 
in wisdom (pafifia), after putting an 
end to craving of mind (asava) and 
thus reaches the Nibbana (Anguttara 
N I. p.30; III pp. 313-314; 452; V pp. 
331-332). 


SACCA-NANA (Skt. Satyajfiana), 
knowledge of the truth. It is of two 
kinds : (1) knowledge consisting in 
understanding (anubodha-fiana) which 
is mundane (lokiya), and its arising 
with regard to the extinction of 
suffering, and to the path, is due to 
hearsay, etc. (therefore not due to one's 
realization of the supermundane 
path, see ariya puggala, q.v.). 
(2) Knowledge consisting in 
penetration (pativedha-fiana) i.e., 
realization which is supermundane 
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(lokuttara); with the extinction of 
suffering (Nibbana) as object, it 
penetrates with its functions the four 
truths as it is said in the Samyutta 
Nikaya (V. p.437) : Whosoever, O 
monks, understands suffering, he also 
understands the origin of suffering, the 
cessation of suffering and the path 
leading to cessation of suffering. 


“Of the mundane kinds of 
knowledge, however, the knowledge 
of suffering by which various 
prejudices are overcome; dispels the 
personality belief (sakkaya-ditthi). 
The knowledge of the origin of 
suffering dispels the annihilation view 
(uccheda-ditthi); the knowledge of 
cessation of suffering dispels the 
eternity-view (sassata-ditthi) and 
knowledge of the path dispels the view 
of inefficacy of action (akiriya-ditthi)" 
(Visuddhimaga p.511. The Path of 
Purification p.584). 


SACCANULOMIKA-NANA (Skt. 
Satyanulomikajfiana), Knowledge 
conforming to the truths. See 
Patipada-fianadasana-visuddhi, the 
sixth Visuddhi, q.v. 


SANNA (Skt. Samjíia), perception, 


consciousness, recognition, Majjhima 
N. I. pp. 293, 300; 


The word safifia is derived from 
sam+iia; which means to know. 


It is the knowing of the object as 
red, blue, black, white or circular, 
rectangular, triangular, etc. 


It means, therefore, that safifia is a 
simple sense of perception. 
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There are six varieties of safifia 
according to the six types of objects. 
They are the perception of form (rupa- 
safifia), perception of sound (sadda- 
safifia), perception of odour (gandha- 
saüiüa), perception of taste (rasa- 
safifia), perception of bodily contact 
(photthabba-safifia) and perception of 
thought object (dhamma-safifia). In 
one moment, there arises only one 
safifia which means there is the 
knowing of only one object (Safijanati 
ti safifia vuccati, Kifica safijanati. 
Nilampi safijanati pitampi safijanati... 
Samyutta N. III p.87.) 

Safifia is one of the five groups of 
existence (paficakkhandha) and 
belongs to the mental groups (nama). 
It also is one of the seven mental 
concornitant (cetasika) that are 
inseparable bound up with all 
consciousness (citta). Safifia stands 
sometime for consciousness in its 
entirety, e.g. in neva-saiüia- 
nasafifiayatana, the sphere of neither- 
perception nor non-perception 
further in asafifia satta, unconscious 
beings, in both cases reference is not 
to perception alone, but to all other 
constituents of consciousness, cf. 
Potthapada Sutta of Digha Nikaya (II). 
Varieties of safifia may also refer to 
the ‘ideas’ which are objects of 
meditation, viz. aniccasafiiia 
(perception of impermanence), 
anattasafliia (perception of not-self or 
unsubstantiality), asubhasafifia 
(perception of impurity), dukkha- 
safifíia (perception of suffering), 
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marana-safifia (perception of death), 
ahare patikula-safifia (reflection on 
the loathsomeness of food), patigha- 
safifia (reflection on repulsion), 
nirodha-safifia (perception of 
extinction), contemplation of misery 
(adinavasafifia), contemplation on 
disinterestedness regarding the whole 
world (sabbaloke-anabhiratisafifia) 
etc. (Digha N. I. pp. 180; II. p.79; 277; 
III. 33, 223; 243 Samyutta N. II. 143; 
III. 60; Aniguttara N. II. 17; IIT. 79; IV. 
312; V. 105; Visuddhimagga, pp. 111, 
437, 401). 


SATI (Skt. Smrti), memory, 
mindfulness. In Theravada Buddhism 
the term is used frequently in the sense 
of mindfulness or attentiveness. 
Mindfulness is one ofthe five spiritual 
faculties (indriya, q.v.), powers (bala, 
q.v.), of seven factors of enlightenment 
(bojjhariga) and the seventh link of the 
noble eightfold path (ariya-atthangika 
magga). The four kinds of application 
of mindfulness (sati-patthana) is very 
important and only | way 
(ekayanamaggo) for the purification of 
beings and the realization of Nibbana 
as declared by the Buddha himself. 


According to the Milindapafiha, 
there are two distinguishing marks of 
mindfulness (sati), (1) apilapana 
lakkhan@ i.e., the distinguishing mark 
of repetition and (2) upaganhana 
lakkhan@ i.e., the distinguishing mark 
of taking up. (p. 37) 


SATINDRIYA (Satit+indriya, Skt. 
Smrtindriya), i.e., the functioning 
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faculty of memory or mindfulness. In 
this practice an adept should possess 
good memory to be able to remember 
acts done, or words uttered long ago. 
By the exercise of this faculty, the 
adept is also required to practice the 
four satipatthanas. See 
Bodhipakkhiya-dhamma, q.v. 


SATIPATTHANA (Skt. Smrtyupas- 


thana), i.e., applications of 
mindfulness; foundations of 
mindfulness. 


The term ‘sati’ certainly here 
means samma-sati (i.e., right or proper 
mindfulness) which is one of eight 
constituents of Noble Eightfold Path 
(Ariya Atthangika Magga, q.v.) and it 
means right recollection, wakefulness 
of mind; alertness and self 
consciousness and the combined term 
sati-patthana means applications, 
intent contemplation of mindfulness, 
and awareness of mindfulness. 


There are four kinds of application 


of mindfulness or contemplation with 
regard to body (kayanupassana), i.e., 
alertness or meditation on impurities, 
body-functions, and impermanency of 
body, impermanency of sensation or 
feeling (vedananupassana), 
mindfulness on consciousness 
(cittanu-passana) and phenomenon or 
mind objects (dhammanupassana). 


This group of practices of 
satipatthana is so important for the 
practice of the Buddhist mental culture 
that it is highly praised by the Buddha 
himself as the single best path 
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(ekayana-magga) for the purification 
of beings, for the overcoming of 
sorrows and griefs, for the going down 
of sufferings and miseries, for winning 
the right path and for realising 
Nibbana [Majjhima Nikaya Attha- 
katha 1-236, says that this is 
deathlessness which has got the name 
of nibbana by reason of the absence 
in it of lust (vana) called craving] 
(magga sattanam  visuddhiya 
sokaparidevanam samatikkamaya 
dukha-domanass4-namatthangamaya 
fiayassa adhiga-maya nibbanassa 
sacchikiriyaya) and has been dealt 
with exhaustively in the 
Mahasatipatthana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya, Satipatthana Sutta of 
Majjhima Nikaya, as also in many 
other places of the Pali canon and 
Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga. 


In the discourses on satipatthana 
Buddha urges his disciples to set up 
mindfulness (sati) practising of which 
leads one through the Aryan Path to 
Nibbana, the summum bonum of the 
Buddhist way of life. Rhys Davids 
says, “Sati does not occur in any 
ethical sense in pre-Buddhistic 
literature, it is possible that the 
Buddhist conception was, in one way, 
influenced by previous thought, stress 
laid on the Upanishad ideal on 
intuition, especially as regards the 
relation between the soul, supposed to 
exist inside each human body, and the 
Great Soul. In the Buddhist protest 
against this, the doctrine of Sati, 
dependent not on intuition, but on 
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grasp of actual fact, plays an important 
part. This opposition may have been 
intentional. On the other hand, the 
ethical value of Mindfulness (in the 
technical sense) would be sufficient, 
without any such intention, to explain 
the great stress laid upon it" 
(Dialogues of Buddha, II, p.323). 


The four contemplations are in 
reality not to be taken as merely 
separate exercises, but on the contrary, 
in many cases, especially in the 
absorptions (jhanas), as things 
inseparately associated with each 
other. Thereby the Satipatthana Sutta 
forms an illustration of the way in 
which these four contemplations 
relating to five groups of existence 
(paficakkhandha) simultaneously 
come to be realized and finally lend 
to insight into the impersonality of all 
existence. 


The detailed description of the four 
satipatthanas is as follows. 


KA YA-SATIPATTHANA (Skt. Kaya- 
smrtyupasthana), i.e., application of 
mindfulness with regard to body or 
contemplation on bodily functions or 
alertness of what is happening in one's 
body (kaya). 


It is also called kayanupassana, 
(q.v.) in the Satipatthana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, the Mahasati- 
patthana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
and Kayagata-sati, q.v. in the 
Kayagatasati Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya (III) and in Buddhaghosa's 
Visuddhimagga which refers only to 
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contemplation on the thirty two parts 
of the body. But former discourses 
comprise various exercises of 
meditation under mindfulness with 
regard to the body. 


(a) mindfulness with regard to 
Inbreathing and Out-breathing (ana- 
pana-sati, q.v.). 


(b) mindfulness with regard to four 
postures of the body (iriyapatha, q.v.). 


(c) mindfulness with regard to 
alertness and consciousness (sati- 
sampajana). 


(d) mindfulness with regard to 
thirty-two parts of the body (asubha, 
q.v.). 

(e) contemplation on body 
according to how it is placed or 
disposed in respect of element 
(dhatumasikara). 


(f) contemplation on body in 
cemetery (asubhanussati). 


ANAPANA-SATI (B. Skt. Pranapana), 
mindfulness on in-breathing and out- 
breathing (anatapana). 


This is the first kind of exercise of 
contempl8tion of the body, (kayanu- 
passana otherwise called kayagata- 
sati) which is the first of the four 
applications of mindfulness (cattaro 
satipatthana). These applications or 
methods of mindfulness are narrated 
and explained in the Satipatthana 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya and the 
Mahasatipatthana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaàya. This is one of the most 
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important exercises for reaching 
mental  tranquillization and 
concentration and the four absorptions 
(Jhana). 


The first group of applications of 
mindfulness, i.e., kayanupassana, has 
as object of contemplation (kamma- 
tthana) the body either within onself 
(ajjhattamva) or externally 
(bahiddhava)." Thus, while 
contemplating the body from within, 
one becomes aware of one's breathing. 
One is aware of breathing in (assasa), 
and aware of breathing out (passasa). 
This is called anapana-sati. There is 
an essential difference between the 
Buddhist method of contemplation of 
breathing and the Yogic breathing 
exercises. "It is an exercise in 
mindfulness, not a ‘breathing 
exercise' like the *pranayama' of 
Hinduistic Yoga. In the case of the 
Buddhist practice, there is no 
‘retention’ of breath of any other 
interference with it. There is just a 
quiet ‘bare observation’ of natural 
flow, with a firm and steady, but easy 
and ‘buoyant’ attention, i.e., without 
strain or rigidity. The length or 
shortness of breathing is noticed, but 
deliberately regulated. A calming, 
equalizing and deepening of the breath 
will result quite naturally; and the 
tranquillization and deepening of the 
breath rhythm will lead to a tranquilli- 
zation and deepening of the entire life 
rhythm". (Nyanoponika Thera, The 
Heart of Buddhist Meditation, p.61). 
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The Buddha himself delineated the 
efficacy of the application of 
mindfulness of breathing in a 
discourse of the Samyutta Nikaya 
(1.p.321) thus : “If cultivated and 
developed it is peaceful, excellent and 
unique, a delightful way of living. It 
conquers all evil and unwholesome 
mental states that have arisen in the 
mind and then vanish in a moment, as 
a shower of rain lays down all dust" 
(anapanasatisamadhi — bhavito 
bahulikato santo ceva panito ca 
asecanako ca sukho ca viharo 
uppannuppanne papake akusale 
dhamme thanaso antaradhaàpeti 
vupasameti). 


The Anapanasati Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya (No.118), the 
Visuddhimagga and other texts, have 
sixteen methodes of practice, which 
divide into four groups of four. The 
first three groups apply to both 
tranquillity and insight meditation 
(samatha-vipassana bhavana) while 
the fourth refers to pure insight 
practice only. 


Before starting the practice of 
mindfulness of breathing which if 
developed and made much of, is of 
great fruit, of great advantage, the 
Buddha recommends an adept or 
contemplating monk to go to the forest 
or to the root of a tree or to an empty 
place, and he sits down, having folded 
his legs crosswise, set his body erect, 
established mindfulness in front of 
him, ever mindful he breaths in, 
mindful he breaths out (bhikku 
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arafifiagato va rukkhamulagato và 
sufifia gara-gato và nisidati pallañkam 
abhujitva ujum kayam panidhaya 
parimukham satim upatthapetva so 
sato va assasati, sato và passasati). 
Buddha's advice and recommendation 
for such a lonely spot, a place 
favourable to the development of 
concentration because, it is not easy 
to remain mindful and aware of such 
a subtle object as breathing on midst 
of tumult and disturbance of daily life. 


“A seated position is recommended 
as this is the most restful posture of 
the body, without tending to idleness 
as a reclining position would, without 
causing fatigue as a standing position 
without giving rise to agitation as 
walking might. The sitting position is 
further described as consisting of 
folding the legs crosswise (pallankam 
abhujitva), i.e., with the thighs fully 
locked (samantato Urubaddhasanam). 
This posture gives firmness to the 
body and ease of breathing, for, with 
body thus erect, the joints of spinal. 
column resting end to end (pitthi- 
kantake kotiya kotim) and the senews 
and the nerve-cords uncoiled (mamsa- 
naharuni na panamanti), no feeling of 
discomfort will arise the thought- 
process becomes one-pointed. and 
single-minded" (Visuddhimagga, 
p.223). 


This quiet attitude becomes the 
essential approach if concentration of 
breathing is considered and developed 
as a subject for tranquillity meditation 
(samatha-bhavanà) which induces the 
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various stages of mental absorption 
(Jhana). But even apart from such 
mental culture (bhavana), 
mindfulness of breathing may have 
many beneficial results in the midst 
of ordinary life". (Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, Vol-I Fascicle 4, p.559). 


The sixteen methods of practice of 
the anapana-sati are as follows : 


“With attentive mind he breaths in, 
with attentive mind he breaths out : 


I (1) When making a long 
inhalation he knows, “I make a long 
inhalation" (digham và assasanto 
digham assasami ti pajanati), when 
making a long exhalation he knows: I 
make a long exhalation (digham va 
passasanto digham passasamiti 
pajanati). 


(2) When making a short inhalation 
(rassam va assasanto) he knows : I 
make a short inhalation; when making 
a short exhalation, he comprehends : 
I make a short exhalation. 


(3) ‘Clearly perceiving (i.e., feeling 
or experiencing) the entire body, I 
shall breathe in’ thus he trains himself 
(sabbakaya-patisanvedi assasi-ssamiti 
sikkhati); ‘elearly perceiving the entire 
body I shall breathe out’ thus he trains 
himself (sabbakaya patisamvedi 
passasissami). 


(4) "Tranquillising the all bodily 
function (passambhayamk ayasankha - 
ram) I shall breathe in, thus he trains 
himself; tranquillising the bodily 
function I shall breathe out" , thus he 
trains himself. 
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II (5) ‘Feeling rapture I shall 
breathe in’, thus trains (pitipatisamvedi 
assasissami ti sikkhati) himself, 
‘feeling rapture I shall breathe out’, 
thus he trains himself. 


(6) Feeling joy suthapatisamvedi I 
will breathe in, then he trains himself; 
feeling joy I will breathe out, thus he 
trains himself. 


(7) *Feeling the mental formation 
(citta-sankhara-patisamvedi) I shall 
breathe in'; thus he trains himself, 
‘feeling the mental formation I shall 
breathe out’; thus he trains himself. 


(8) *Tranquillising the mental 
formation I shall breathe in; 
(passambhayam cittasankha- 
ram assasissami)’ thus he trains 
himself; *tranquillising the mental 
formation I shall breathe out’, thus he 
trains himself. 


III. (9) ‘Clearly perceiving the mind 
or consciousness citta-patisamvedi I 
shall breathe in (citta-patisamvedi 
assasissami)', thus he trains himself; 
‘clearly perceiving the mind I shall 
breathe out’, thus he trains himself. 


(10) ‘Gladdening the mind 
(abhippamodayam cittam) I shall 
breathe in’, thus he trains himself, 
*Gladdening the mind I shall breathe 
out’, thus he trains himself. 


(11) *Concentrating the mind I shall 
breathe in’ (samadahamcitta) thus he 
trains himself; ‘concentrating the 
mind I shall breathe out’ thus he trains 
himself. 
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(12) ‘Freeing the mind (Vimoca- 
yamcittam) I shall breathe in’ thus he 
trains himself; ‘Freeing the mind I 
shall breathe out’, thus he trains 
himself. 


IV. (13) ‘Reflecting on 
impermanency I shall breathe in’ 
(aniccanu-passi assasissami); thus he 
trains himself; ‘Reflecting on 
impermanency I shall breath out’, thus 
he trains himself. 


(14) ‘Reflection on detachment I 
shall breathe in (viraganupassi 
assasissami)' thus he trains himself; 
*Reflecting on detachment I shall 
breathe out', thus he trains himself. 


(15) ‘Reflecting on extinction or 
cessation I shall breathe in (nirodha- 
nupassi assasissami)’ thus he trains 
himself; *Reflecting on extinction I 
shall breathe out', thus he trains 
himself. 


(16) ‘Reflecting on abandonment I 
shall breathe in (patinissagganupassi 
assasissami)’ thus he trains himself; 
‘Reflecting on abandonment I shall 
breathe out’; thus he trains himself. 


Long or short inhalation (assasa) 
or exhalation (passasa) is determined 
by duration of time. What is inhaled 
for long time forcibly and exhales that 
is long inhalation. What is inhaled for 
short time and 1s exhaled within short 
time that is short inhalation. 


Mindfulness of breathing is 
tranquillisation of emotion as well as 
quieting down of all bodily functions 
(passambham kayasankharam) which 
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is the entrance to the states of mental 
absorption (jhàna) and this 
mindfulness may lead one to the path 
of insight, seeing the body as a process 
of origination and dissolution 
(samudayavaya) realising that the 
body is impermanent (anicca). It is in 
such realisation of non-self (anatta) 
that deliverance (vimutti) is attained 
through mindfulness of breathing. 


For the beginners Buddhaghosa 
suggests the following method to 
settle the mindfulness of breathing and 
to cut off the external distraction of 
reasoning, “A beginner should first 
give attention to this meditation 
subject by counting. And when 
counting, he should not stop short of 
five or go beyond ten or make any 
break in the series. By stopping of five 
his thoughts get excited in a cramped 
space. By going beyond ten his 
thoughts take number (rather than the 
breaths) for their support.... when 
counting he should at first do it 
slowly.... taking the in-breath or out- 
breath whichever appears most 
plainly, he should begin with ‘one one’ 
and count up to ‘ten ten’, nothing each 
as it occurs. As he does his counting 
in this way the in-breaths and out- 
breaths become evident to him as they 
enter in and issue out. Then he can 
leave off counting slowly. Then he 
counts quickly ‘Three, four, five, and 
so up to ten. 


In this way the in-breaths and out- 
breaths, which had already become 
evident to him while he counted them 
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in the former way, now keep moving 
along quickly”. (Path of Purifications, 
p-300-301). In the Anapanasati Sutta 
it is further shown how these sixteen 
exercises bring about the four 
applications of mindfulness (cattaro 
satipatthana), namely, 1-4 - 
contemplation of the body 
(kayanupassana), 5-8 contemplation 
of feeling (vedananu-passana), 9-12 
contemplation of mind or 
consciousness (città nupassana), 13- 
16 contemplation of mind-object 
(dhammanupassana). Then it is 
shown how these four applications of 
mindfulness bring about the seven 
factors of enlightenment (satta- 
bojjhanga); then these again 
deliverance of mind (ceto-vimutti) and 
deliverance through wisdom (pajfifia- 
vimutti). 


IRIYAPATHA SATI (Skt. IRYAPA- 
THA-SMRTI), i.e., application of 
mindfulness on bodily postures. 


The second type of exercise of 
practice of application of mindfulness 
with regard to contemplation on body 
(kayanupassana or kayagatasati) is to 
be mindful and watchful over the four 
postures of the body (iriyapatha), 
namely, walking (gamanan), standing 
(thanam), sitting (nisajjam) and lying 
(seyyam). While walking, standing, 
sitting or lying down the 
contemplating monk comprehends, ‘I 
walk’, ‘I stand’, ‘I sit’, ‘I lie down’, 
he understands and watches over any 
position of the body. “Thus he, fares 
along contemplating the body in 
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the body internally or externally 
(ajjhattam và kaye kayanupassi 
viharati bahiddha va). Or he fares 
along contemplating origination of 
things in the body (samudaya- 
dhammanupassi va kayas- 
mim viharati), - he fares.... dissolution 
- things (vayadhammanupassi).... or 
thinking, “There is the body”, his 
mindfulness is established precisely to 
the extent necessary just for 
knowledge, just for remembrance, and 
he fares along independently of and 
not grasping anything in the world 
(‘atthi kayo’ ti va panassa sati 
paccupatthita hoti, yavadeva fiana- 
mattaya patissatimattaya; anissito ca 
viharati, na ca kifici loke upadiyati). 


Third type of exercise or practice 
of application of mindfulness with 
regard to body (kayasatipatthana) is 
to be conscious and alert (sampajana- 
kari) in bodily activities like setting 
out (abhikkanta), returning (pati- 
kkanta), looking in front (alokita), 
looking around (vilokita), bent in or 
stretched out his arms (sammiijana 
pasarana), carrying outer cloak, bowl 
and robe (sari ghati-patta-civara- 
dharana), eating, drinking, chewing, 
tasting, (asita-pita-khayita-sayita), 
obeying the calls of nature (uccara- 
passavakamma), walking, sitting, 
lying, awaking, talking, remaining 
silent - the adept is acting in a clearly 
conscious way. Thus he fares along 
contemplating on bodily activities. 


The fourth type of practice or 
exercise of application of mindfulness 
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with regard to body is that the 
contemplating monk reflects on 
(paccavekkhati) precisely this body 
itself, encased in skin (tacapariyanta) 
and full of various impurities 
(puram nanappakarassa asucino), 
from the soles of feet up and from 
the crown of the head down 
(uddham padatala adho 
kesamatthaka), Buddhaghosa gives 
detailed description of thirty-two parts 
of body. There is connected with this 
body, hair of the head (kesa), hair of 
the body (loma), nails (nakha), teeth 
(danta), skin (taco), flesh (mamsa), 
sinews (naharu), bones (atthi), bone 
marrow (atthimifija, Kidney 
(vakkam ), heart (hadaya), liver 
(yakana), membranes or midreif 
(kilomakam), spleen (pihakam), lungs 
(papphasam), intestines (antam), 
mesentary or intestinal tract (antagu- 
nam), stomach (udariyam), excrement 
(karisam), bile (pittam), phlegm 
(semham ), pus (pubbo), blood 
(lohitam), sweat (sedo), fat (medo), 
tears (assu), scrum or grease (vasa), 
saliva (khelo), mucus or snot 
(simghanika), synovic fluid (lasika), 
urine (muttam). Buddhaghosa and 
Khuddakapatha add one more with 
these of the Satipatthana Sutta, brain 
(matthalunga). 


The fifth kind of exercise of or 
practice of the application of 
mindfulness with regard to body is that 
the contemplating monk reflects on 
body according to how it is placed or 
disposed in respect of the elements 
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hand, there a foot bone, here a leg 
bone, there a rib, here hip bone, there 
a back-bone, here the skull (sisakata- 
ham), or he sees the bones white and 
something like seashells... a heap of 
dried up bones more than a year old.... 
bones are weathered and crumbled to 
dust and at the end of each of these 
contemplations there follows the 
conclusion : This body of mine also 
has this nature, has this destiny, I 
cannot escape it'. It is thus the 
contemplating monk fares along 
contemplating the body in body and 
understands the transitory nature of 
things and realises the Nibbana. 


The Kayagatasatisutta further 
states that by practising four stages of 
meditations (jhàna) the contemplating 
monk develops the mindfulness of 
body : 


Being aloof from pleasures of 
senses and mental impurities 
(vivicceva kamehi vivicca akusalehi 
dhammehi), he enters and abides in 
the first meditation (pathama-jhana), 
a state in which one's mind roams 
(savitakka - savicara - lit. reflection 
and judgement) around the object of 
meditation and joy and happiness due 
to aloofness. He drenches, saturates, 
permeats, suffuses this very body with 
joy and happiness that are born of 
aloofness; there is no part of his whole 
body that is not suffused with that 
physical joy, mental happiness (so 
imameva kayam vivekaj pitisukhena 
abhisandeti parisandeti paripureti 
paripharati, nassa kifici sabbavata 
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(imameva kayam yathathitam yatha- 
panihitam dhatuso paccavekkhati), 
thinking : ‘In this body there is the 
element of extension (pathavidhatu), 
the element of cohesion (apodhatu), 
the element of heat (tejodhatu) and the 
element of motion (vayodhatu)’. 


Thus he fares along contemplating 
the body in the body internally.... and 
he fares along independently of and 
not grasping anything in the world. 


The sixth kind of exercise or 
practice of the application of 
mindfulness with regard to body 
(kaya-satipatth- ana) or (kayanu- 
passana or kayagata-sati) is that the 
contemplating monk sees on a body 
(corpse) thrown aside in a cemetery 
(sariram sivatthikayam chadditam), 
dead for one day or for two days or 
for three days, swollen (uddhuma- 
takam), discoloured (lit. blue-black in 
colour, vinilakam), decomposing, i.e., 
full of corruptions (vipubbakajatam) 
or he sees a corpse eaten by crows 
(kakehi khajjamanam) or ravens 
(kulalehi) or vultures (gijjhehi).... or 
by various small creatures (vividhehi 
panakajatehi.khajja-manam) or he 
sees a skeleton (atthikasarikhalikam) 
with some flesh and blood 
(samam salohitam) sinews-bound 
(naharu-sambandham), some without 
flesh and blood, but still held 
together by the sinews (apagata 
mamsalohitam -naharusambandham), 
or the bones scattered here and there 
(atthikani apagata-sambandhani disa 
vidisa vikkhittani), here a bone of 
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kayassa vivekajam pitisukhena 
apphutam hoti). 

Again, the contemplating monk 
removing reflection and judgement, 
with the mind subjectively tranqui- 
llised (ajjhattam sampasadanam) and 
fixed on one point (cetaso ekodibha- 
vam) enters and abides in the second 
stage of meditation (dutiya-jhana) and 
experiences the rapture and joy that 
are born of concentration in his entire 
body. Again, the monk, by the fading 
out of rapture (pitiya ca viraga), he 
dwells with equanimity (upekhako 
viharati), attentive and clearly 
conscious (sato ca sampajano) and 
experiences in his person that joy of 
which the ariyans (noble people) say: 
Joyful lives he who has equanimity; 
and he enters on and abides in the third 
stage meditation (tatiya-jhana). 


Again, the monk, by getting rid of 
joy and by getting of anguish, by the 


going down of his former pleasures. 


and sorrows, enters on and abides in 
the fourth stage of meditation 
(catuttha-jhana) which has neither 
sorrow nor joy, and entirely purified 
by equanimity and mindfulness 
(upekkha satiparisuddhim) : In every 
stage, he, having suffused this very 
body with a mind that is utterly pure, 
utterly clean, comes to be sitting 
down, there is no part of this whole 
body that is not suffused. While he is 
thus diligent, ardent, self-resolute, 
those memories and aspirations that 
are worldly are got rid of; by getting 
rid of them the mind itself is inwardly 
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settled, calmed, focussed, 
concentrated (bhikkhu imameva 
kayam parisuddhena cetasa 


pariyodatena pharitva nisinno hoti, 
nasso kifici sabbavato kayassa. 
parisuddhena cetasa apphutam hoti. 
Tassa evam appamattassa atapino 
pahitattassa viharato ye gehasita 
sarasaükappaà — te pahiyanti 
tesam pahana  ajjhattameva 
cittam santitthati, sannisidati ekodi 
hoti samadhiyati). Thus the monk 
develops mindfulness of body. 


Meritorious states that are 
connected with knowledge of insight 
(ye keci kusala dhamma 
vijjabhagiya), i.e., psychic power 
made by mind, the six super- 
knowledge, are established in any one 
in whom mindfulness on body has 
been developed and made much of 
(kayagatasati bhavita bahulikata) and 
on the other hand Mara, the evil one, 
gains access to whatever monk who 
does not do so. 


The following ten advantages 
(dasanisamsa) are to be expected from 
pursuing mindfulness on body, 
developing it, making much of it, 
making it a vehicle (yanikataya), 
making it a foundation (vatthukataya), 
practising it (anutthitaya), increasing 
it (paricitaya) and fully undertaking it 
(susamaraddhaya) : (1) He is one who 
overcomes dislike and liking and he 
lives constantly conquering any 
dislike and liking that have arisen 
(aratiratisaho hoti, na ca tam arati 
sahoti, uppannam aratim abhibhuyya 
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viharati), (2) He overcomes and 
conquers fear and dread 
(bhayabherava) and is not overcome 
by that, (3) He is one who bears or 
endures cold, heat, hunger, thirst, the 
touch of gadfly, mosquito or any acute 
bodily pains, (4) He is one who, 
without trouble and difficulty acquires 
the four meditations that are of the 
purest mentality, abiding in case here 
and now, (5) He experiences the 
various forms of magical powers 
(iddhividha), such as being one he 
becomes manifold, and having 
become manifold he again becomes 
one. Without being obstructed he 
passes through walls and mountains, 
just as if through the air. In the earth 
he dives and rises up again, just as if 
in the water. He walks on water 
without sinking, just as if on the earth. 
Crosslegged he floats through the air, 
just as a winged bird. With his hand 
he touches the sun and moon, these 
so mighty ones, so powerful ones, 
even upto the Brahma world has he 
mastery over his body. (6) With the 
divine ear (dibba-sota) he hears 
sounds both heavenly and human, far 
and near. (7) He comprehends by 
mind, the minds of other beings, of 
other individuals (parasattanam 
parapuggalanam cetasa cetopariñña 
pajanati), so he knows the greedy 
mind (saragam cittam) as greedy, and 
not-greedy as not greedy, he knows the 
hating mind (sadosam cittam) as he 
knows the shrunken (sarikhittam) mind 
and the distracted one (vikkhittam), 
the great and not great mind...... 
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the concentrated mind (samahi- 
tam cittam) and not concentrated, 
freed mind (vimuttam cittam) and not 
freed mind. 


(8) He remembers manifold former 
existences (so anekavihitam pubbe- 
nivasam anussarati), such as one birth, 
two, three, four and five births.... 
hundred thousand births; remembers 
many formations and dissolutions of 
worlds... Thus he recollects his former 
births in all their modes and details. 


(9) With divine eye (dibbacakkhu), 
the pure one and super-human he sees 
beings as they pass hence and come 
to be; he comprehends that beings are 
mean (hine), excellent (panite), fair 
(suvanna), foul, in a good born, in bad 
born according to the consequences of 
deeds. (10) Through the extinction of 
all cankers (asava-khaya), even in this 
very life he enters into the possession 
of deliverance of mind (cetovimutti), 
deliverance through (pafifia-vimutti), 
after having himself understood and 
realized it. (Samafifiaphala Sutta). 


VEDANA-SATIPATTHANA (Skt. 
Vedana-smrtyupasthana), i.e., 
applicatign’of mindfulness in feelings, 
contemplation on awareness of 
feelings. It is otherwise called 
vedananu-passana (Skt. Vedanünupa$ 


_yan@)..In this exercise the adept (i.e., 


contemplating monk) should be 
closely observant and conscious of 
experiencing a pleasant feeling 
(sukham vedanam) or a painful feeling 
(dukkham vedanam) or a neither 
painful nor pleasant feeling 
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(adukkhama-sukham vedanam) or a 
painful feeling in regard to material 
things (samisam dukkham vedanam) 
or a feeling neither pleasant 
nor painful in regard to material 
thing (samisam . adukkhama- 
sukham vedanam) or a painful 
feeling in regard to non-material 
(i.e., pure and spiritual) things 
(niramisam dukkham vedanam) or a 
pleasant feeling in regard to non- 
material things or a neutral feeling in 
regard to non-material things. Lastly, 
he is to bear in mind that all feelings 
are subject to origin and decay and so 
transitory. 


CITTA-SATIPATTHANA (Skt. Citta- 
smytyuprsthana), 1.e., application of 
mindfulness in consciousness, 
contemplation on awareness of mind. 
It is otherwise called cittanupassana 
(Skt. cittanupasyana). In this exercise 
the contemplating monk clearly 
perceives and intuitively knows any 
state of consciousness or mind (citta), 


whether it is not-free of attachment or | 


lust (saragam cittam) or free of that 
(vitaraga), hatred or malevolence 
(dosa), delusion (moha), further it is 
contracted (samkhitta) or distracted 
(vikkhitta), high or great (mahaggata) 
or not-great (amahaggata), inferior 
(sauttara) or superior (anuttara), 
concentrated (sam@hita) or not 
concenüsted, liberated (vimutta) or 
unliberated (avimutta). Lastly, as in 
the same way with previous sati- 
patthánas he must bear in mind the 
mind or consciousness is subject to 
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origin and decay and so transitory 
(anicca). 


DHAMMASATIPATTHANA (Skt. 
Dharma-Smptyupasthana), i.e., 
application of mindfulness in mind- 
object or mental phenomenon. 


It is otherwise called dhamanu- 
passana (Skt. dharmanupasyana). In 
the exercise of application of 
mindfulness in mind-object 
(dhamma), the contemplating monk 
becomes aware of five hindrances 
(pafica nivarana), namely, desire for 


sense-pleasure Or greed 
(kamacchanda or abhijjha), ill-will 
(vyapada), sloth and torpor 


(thinamiddha), restlessness and worry 
(uddhacca-kukkucca), doubt or 
hasitating mind (vicikiccha), thus, for 
example, “when a subjective desire for 
sense-pleasure (kamacchanda) is 
present, he comprehends that he has a 
subjective desire for sense-pleasure 
(atthi me ajjhattam kamacchando ti 
pajanati); or when it is not present 
(natthi) he comprehends that he has 
no subjective desire for sense- 


pleasure. He further comprehends the 


uprising (uppada) of unproduced or 
getting rid of produced or no future 
uprising of removal desire for sense- 
pleasure. In this way he comprehends 
other nivaragas also. He knows in 
detail the nature and function of each 
of the constituents of a being 
(upadanakkhandha), namely, material 
form (rupa), feeling (vedana), 
perception (safifia), mental impression 
(sadkhara) and consciousness 
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(vififiana), how they arise, and how 
they decay. 


He knows in the same way as he 
did previously each of twelve bases 
and field of mental activity i.e., six 
external and six internal sense-bases 
(ayatana), the eye and visual object 
(cakkhumca rupamca), ear and sound 
(sota-sadda), nose all small (ghana- 
gandha), tongue and taste (jivha-rasa), 
body and tactile objects (kaya- 
photthabbo), mind and mental object 
or thought (mana-dhamma). 


In the same way he comprehends 
the seven factors of enlightenment 
(satta bojjhasiga), namely, constituents 
of mindfulness (sati-sambojjhanga), 
investigation of doctrine (dhamma- 
vicaya), energy (viriya), rapture or 
pleasure (piti), mental tranquillity 
(passaddhi), concentration (samadhi) 
and equanimity as factor of 
enlightenment (upekkhasambo- 
jjhariga) and perceives and 
understands the four aryan truth 
(cattari ariyasaccani) : This is 
suffering (idam dukkham). This is 
the cause or origin of suffering 
(ayamdukkha - samudayo) This is the 
cessation of suffering (ayam dukkha- 
nirodho) and this is the way 
of cessation of suffering of 
(ayam.  dukkha-nirodhagamini 
patipada). 

Lastly, the Buddha remarks that if 
any person thinks over and develops 
any of these four applications of 
mindfulness for seven years or six or 
five years or even for a week, one of 
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two fruits is to be expected for him : 
either profound knowledge in this very 
life (dittheva dhamme ajfifia), or, if 
there is any residuum remaining the 
state of non-returning (sati va 
upadisese anagamita). 


SATI-SAMPAJANNA (Skt. Smrti- 
samprajanya), mindfulness and clarity 
of consciousness, see sampajafifia, q.v. 


SATTA (Skt. Sattva) signifies a being 
or living being and is synonymous 
with puggala (Skt. pudgale), i.e., 
individual self. The Abhidhamma 
psychology analyses both physical 
side and mental side of a ‘being’. The 
physical or material is called rupa or 
corporeal form and the mental side is 
called nàma which consists of four 
mental states, namely vedana 
(feeling), saftfia (Skt. sam jfia), i.e., 
perception or cognition, satikhara 
(Skt. samskaára), i.e., mental 
impression or formation and vififiana 
(Skt. vijfiana) i.e., consciousness. 


Therefore a ‘being’ is made up of 
mind and matter (nàmarupa) which is 
otherwise called paficakkhandha 
comprising five groups of aggregates 
mentioned above. The Milindapafüha 
(pp. 25f) rel8tes that a ‘being’ can be 
conveniently represented by a name 
which is mere a designation used by 
the common people and signifies 
nothing beyond it. The person so 
named as individual whole can neither 
be identified with any of the 
component parts namely corporeal 
form (rüpa) and mind (nama) nor it is 
a mere sum total of the parts just as a 
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chariot cannot be identified with its 
parts or mere heaping up of its all 
parts. The Buddhist view is explained 
well in the verses of the Theri Vajira : 


Yatha hi arigasambhara hoti saddo 
‘ratho’ iti 

evam khandhesu santesu hoti 
‘satto’ ti sammuti. 


The verses signify that the term 
ratha (chariot) is conventionally 
applied to denote a structure in which 
different parts are specially put 
together into unity to work or function 
for particular purpose. So the term 
*satta' or person is conventionally 
applied to denote a figure in which the 
five khandhas or aggregates are 
organically combined into a unity and 
brought into a working or functioning 
order (D. L. Barua, Treatment of Rupa 
in the Abhdhamma Systems. The 
Mahabodhi, April-May, 1950). 


SATTUSSADATA (Skt. Saptotsadata), 
one of the thirty-two major 
characteristic bodily marks of a great 
man (Mahàpurisa q.v.) who is either 
the Buddha or universal monarch 
(chakravarti raja) mentioned in the 
Mahapadana Sutta and the Lakkhana 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the 
Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaáya and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts is ‘Sattussadata’ (satta + 
ussadata) i.e., having seven swellings 
(utsada). According to the early Pali 
texts mentioned above, a great man 
possesses seven swellings on differnet 
parts of his body, namely, two hands, 
two feet, tops of two shoulders 
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(ubhosu amsakutesu) and on back or 
trunk (khandha). The Sumangala- 
vilasini (p.448) explains clearly that 
these seven parts of the body of a great 
man are complete with swelling flesh 
(paripumpo mamsussado), the network 
of veins of the hands, feet, etc. is 
hidden or concealed (nigulh sirajalehi) 
like a well placed golden drum and 
his back appears like a stone image 
(khandhena sila-rupakam viya). But 
at the back of hands and feet of 
ordinary men there appears a net-work 
of veins and on the shoulders and at 
the back appears a tip of bones 
(atthikotiya). 


The Lalitavistara (p.74) and the 
Mahavyutpatti have just mentioned 
the term ‘saptotsada’ but not explain 
it. The Gandavytha Sutra (p.310) and 
the Abhidharmadipa (p.189) have 
described more clearly that a great 
man's seven swellings on the back of 
two hands, two feet, two shoulders and 
at the back of neck are round, 
beautiful, very complete, having 
invisible joints and well made in 
appearance. 


SADDHA (Skt. Sraddh8), faith, 
confidence. 


A follower of Buddhism is said to 
have faith if “he believes in the perfect 
one's (samma-sambuddha’s) 
Enlightenment” (Majjhima Nikaya I. 
356). Anguttara Nik aya, III. p.2) or in 
the Three Jewels, by taking refuge in 
them (ti-sarana, q.v.). His faith should 
be ‘reasoned and rooted in 
understanding (ak@aravati saddha 
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dassanamulika, Majjhima N.I. p.320), 
and he is asked to investigate and text 
the object of his faith (Mimamsaka 
Sutta, Majjhim Nikaya I). 


A Buddhist’s faith is not in conflict 
with the spirit of inquiry, and *doubt 
about doubtful things". 


The faculty of faith (saddhindriya) 
should be balanced with that of 
wisdom (pafifiindriya). It is said in the 
Samyutta Nikaya (v. p.222). *A monk 
who has understanding, establishes his 
faith in accordance with that 
understanding through wisdom and 
understanding, faith (saddha) 
becomes an inner certainty and firm 
conviction based on one’s own 
experience.” 


Faith (saddha) is called seeds of all 
wholesome states because it inspires 
mind with confidence (okappana, 
pasada) and determination (adhi- 
mokkha), for launching out (pakkhan- 
dhana) to cross the flood of samsara 
(Suttanipata, v.77; Mahasufifiata 
Sutta), Majjhima Nikaya, III). 


According to the Milindapafiha 
(pp.34f) the distinguishing marks of 
faith are tranquillizing (sampasadana- 
lakkhana) and leaping forward 
(sampakkhandhna-lakkhana) In this 
the text:quotes a verse from Samyutta 
Nikaya (I.p. 214) : Saddhaya tarati 
ogham, etc., i.e., By faith the flood (of 
series of life) is crossed. 

Unshakable faith is attained on 


reaching the first stage of holiness, 
stream-entry (sotapatti), when the 
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fetter of sceptical doubt (vicikiccha- 
samjojana) is eliminated. Unshakable 
confidence (avecca-pasada) in the 
Three Jewels (Tiratana) is one of the 
characteristic qualities of stream- 
winner (sotapannassa ahgani). 


Faith (saddha) is a mental 
concomitant (cetasika) present in all 
karmically wholesome, and its 
corresponding neutral consciousness. 
It is one of the four streams of merit, 
one of the five spiritual facilites 
(saddhindriya), spiritual powers 
(saddhabala), element of exertion 
(padhaniyariga, q.v.) and of the seven 
treasures (dhana), a term for the 
following seven qualities, faith 
(saddha), morality (sila), moral shame 
(hiri), moral dread (ottappa), learning 
(suta), liberality (caga) and wisdom 
pafifia (See B. M. Barua, Faith in 
Buddhism, Buddhistic Studies, ed. by 
B. C. Law). 


SADDHA -CARITA (Skt. Sraddha- 
carita), faith-natured, one of six types 
of men, see Carita, q.v. | 


SADDHINUSARI (Skt. Sraddhünu- 
sari), the faith-devotee. One of the 
seven noble persons (ariya-puggala), 
others being the faith-liberated one 
(saddhavimutta), the body-witness 
(kaya-sakkhi), the bothways-liberated 
(ubhato-bhaga-vimutta), the dhamma- 
devotee (dhammanusari), the vision- 
attainer (ditthippatta) and the wisdom- 
liberated (pafifia vimutta). 


The faith devotee is explained thus: 
“He who is filled with resolution 
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(adhimokkha) and, on considering the 
formations as impermanent (anicca), 
gains faculty of faith, he at the moment 
of the path to stream-winning is called 
a faith-devotee (Puggala-paífiatti, 
p.15; Visuddhimagga p.659). 


SADDHAVIMUTTA (Skt. Sraddha- 
vimukta), faith-liberated, i.e., one 
liberated by faith. One of the seven 
noble persons (ariyapuggala) is 
mentioned and explained in the 
Puggalapafifiatti and the 
Visuddhimagga (see prec) : “When a 
man brings to mind as painful and 


having great tranquillity, acquires the 


faculty of concentration, he becomes 
liberated by faith". 


SADDHINDRIYA (Skt. Sraddhendriya, 
Sraddha +indriya) dominant faculty of 
faith. It is one of the practices included 
in the Bodhi Pakkhiyadhamma; q.v. 


SANTIRANA-CITTA, investigating 
consciousness, is one of the fourteen 
stages in the cognitive series, see 
vififiana-kicca, q.v. 


SAPADANACARIKANGA (Skt. 
Sapadanacarikaniga), i.e., the practice 
of begging food from house to house 
consecutively and without any 
omission. This is one of the rigorous 
ascetic practices (dhutariga) 
mentioned in the Milindapafiha and 
the Visuddhimagga. Buddhaghosa 
explains this practice thus; the practice 
of the house to house goer is 
undertaken with one of the following 
statements; I set aside greedy 
behaviour in alms-gathering (i.e., 
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greediness shown in passing over 
houses from which one does not 
expect to get food, and going to those 
houses which offer good food): I 
observe the house to house goer's 
practice. There are three grades of 
ascetic monks here, strict, moderate 
and soft. These are advantages of this 
practice. He is always a stranger 
among families, he abandons avarice 
about families, he is compassionate 
impartially; he avoids the dangers in 
being supported by a family; he does 
not delight in invitations, he does not 
hope for meals to be brought and his 
life is in conformity of fewness of 
wishes (Visuddhimagga, pp. 67-68). 


SABBALOKE-ANABHIRATI-SANNA 
(Skt. Sarba-loke-anabhirati-samjíia), 
contemplation on ‘disintesterestedness 
regarding the whole world.’ It is 
described in the Ariguttara Nikaya (V. 
p.111) in the following words. “If 
Ananda, the monk gives up his 
tenacious clinging to the world his 
firm grasping and his biases and 
inclinations of mind, and turns away 
from these things, does not cling to 
them (yo loke upadana cetaso 
adhitthana-bhinivesanusayo, te 
pajahanto viharati anupadiyanto), this, 
Ananda, is called the contemplation 
on disinterestedness regarding the 
whole world." 


SABBUPADHI-PAT ISSAGGA (Skt. 
Sarbaupadhi pratinisarga), the 
abandoning of all substratum (of 
rebirth). Upadhi is the substratum of 
existence and is of four kinds: (1) the 
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five groups of existence (khandha, 
q.v.), (2) sensuous desire (kama), 
(3) mental defilements (kilesa) and 
(4) kamma. Wife and children, flocks, 
land, herds, silver and gold are called 
upadhi. Upadhi is root of sorrow 
(Majjhima N.I. p.162). Rejection of 
all upadhis (sabbudhi patinissagga) Is 
Nibbana (Sutta nipata, vs 33; 
Samyutta N. I. p.136; III. p.133; 
Anguttara N. I. p.49). 


SAMATHA (Skt.  Samatha), 
tranquillity, serenity, is a synonym of 
samadhi (concentration), cittekaggata 
(one-pointedness of mind) and 
avikkhepa  (undistractedness). 
Samatha bhavana and vipassana i.e., 
insight or wisdom (q.v.) form the two 
branches of mental development or 
widespread and popular method of 
meditation today. Tranquillity 
(samatha) is an unperturbed, peaceful 
and lucid state of mind attained by 
strong mental concentration, not 
aiming mainly at the development of 
wisdom, but aiming mainly at the 
development of perfect peace and 
tranquillity of mind to practise 
meditation and contemplation which 
is the mental culture of tranquillity 
(samathabhavana). Tranquillity frees 
mind from impurities and inner 
obstacles and gives it greater 
penetrative strength. Along with the 
samatha-bhavana aiming mainly at 
the development of wisdom to practise 
meditation and contemplation is the 
mental culture of insight (vipassana 
bhavana, see vipassana, q.v.). 
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It is said in the Patisambhidamagga 
(I. p.97) : What is now the power of 
tranquillity (samatha-bala)? It is the 
one-pointedness and non-distraction 
of the mind due to freedom from 
desire (renunciation), freedom from 
ill-will.... to the perception of light 
(aloka-safifia)... to non-distraction.... 
knowledge, gladness, eight 
attainments, the ten kasinas, the ten 
recollections, the nine cemetery 
contemplations, the thirty-two kinds 
of respiration-mindfulness... the one- 
pointedness and non-distraction of 
mind of one contemplating 
abandonment while inhaling and 
exhaling (anapana-sati). 


“The power of tranquillity consists 
of freedom from perturbation, in the 
first absorption, from the five 
hindrances (nivarana), in the second 
absorption, from thought-conception 
and discursive thinking (vitakka- 
vicara)... in the sphere of neither 
perception nor nonperception (neva- 
safifia-nasafifiayatana); it consists of 
the freedom from perturbation by the 
perception of the sphere of 
nothingness which is no longer 
agitated and irritated by the 
defilements associated with 
restlessness, nor by the groups of 
existence.” 


“Two things are conducive to 
knowledge, tranquillity and insight. If 
tranquillity is developed, what profit 
does it bring? The mind is developed. 
If the mind is developed, all lust is 
abandoned. If insight is developed, 
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wisdom is. If wisdom is developed, 
all ignorance is abandoned." 


There is a method of meditative 
practice where, in alternating 
sequence, tranquillity-meditation and 
insight-meditation are developed. It is 
called *tranquillity and insight joined 
in pairs’ (samatha-vipassana- 
yuganaddha), the coupling or yoking 
of tranquillity and insight. He who 
undertakes it, first enters into the first 
absorption. After rising from it, he 
contemplates the mental phenomena 
that were present in it (feeling, 
perception, etc.) as impermanent, 
painful and not-self, and thus he 
develops insight. Thereupon he enters 
into the second absorption; and after 
rising from it, he again considers its 
constituents phenomena as 
impermanent, painful, etc. In this way, 
he passes from one absorption to the 
next, unit at last, during a moment of 


insight, the intuitive knowledge of the. 


path (of stream-entry, etc.) flashes 
forth (Anguttara N. II. p.157, 
Patisambhi-damagga, Yuganaddha- 
katha). 


SAMADANTATA This is one of the 
thirty-two major characteristic marks 
of a great or superman (mahapurisa, 
q.v.), who according to Buddhist 
tradition, is the Buddha or a cakravarti 
raja, mentioned in the Dighanikaya 
(II, p.18; III. p.177), Majjhima nikaya 
(II, p.137) and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts. The term signifies that a great 
man has "regular teeth", i.e., teeth of 
equal size. In explaining this sign the 
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Sumangalavilasini (p.450) describes 
that other ordinary people have teeth 
which are not of equal size (visama), 
some of them are high (ucca) and 
some of them are low (nica). But a 
great man's teeth are equal like iron- 
sheet and shell-plate (ayo-patta- 
cchinnam, sankha-patalam viya). 


In the Lalitavistara (p.74), 
Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259) and the 
Arthavinis cayasutra (p.296) this sign 
has been combined with forty teeth 
termed ‘catvarirhSatsamadantah’. The 
Gandavyuha (p.310) Sutra describes 
in detail that a great man has even or 
equal teeth which are not less, not 
more, not projecting, not bending but 
all are contiguous and existing. The 
Abhidharmadipa (p.189) also contains 
same description. 


SAMANANTARA-PACCAYA (SKt. 
Samanantara pratyaya), i.e., contiguity 
condition in corelation, is one of the 
twenty-four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


Anantara-paccaya is same in 
meaning but differs in nomenclatures 
(yo anantara-paccayo, sveva 
samanantara-paccayo. vyafijanamatta- 
meva hettha nana... atthato pana 
nanam natthi - Patthana Attha. p.73). 
According to an ancient interpretation 
the Anantarapaccaya refers to the 
contiguity of objects in space and the 
Samanantarapaccaya refers to the 
succession of events in time. Buddha- 
ghosa however, rejects this 
interpretation of ancient teachers 
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on the following statement of the 
Buddha : yamnirodha vutthahantassa 
nevasafifiana-safifiayatanakusa- 
lam samapattiya samanantra- 
paccayena paccayo - Patthana Attha, 
p.73). According to Buddhaghosa the 
Samanantara-paccaya is only the sub- 
head of the Anantara-paccaya, the 
difference between the two being not 
in kind but in degree only. It appears 
first that which regarded as contiguous 
in terms of space may be regarded as 
successive in terms of time. The real 
difference between the two relations 
is one between immediate contiguity 
and uniform contiguity. The 
successive stages in a mental process 
are anantara to each other. The 
samanantara relation prevails when a 
stage is at last reached which appears 
as similar to one of the previous 
stages. The successive stages in the 
development of a tree from a seed are 
anantara to each other; while the first 
seed and the successive seed stand to 
each other in the relation of 
samanantara. 


SAMAVATTAKKHANDHATA (Skt. 
Samavrtta-skandhata). One of the 
thirty-two major characteristic bodily 
marks of a great man (Mahapurisa 
q.v.) who is either the Buddha or a 
universal monarch (cakravarti raja) 
narrated in the Mahapadana Sutta and 
the Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya, the Brahmayu Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya and some of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts is samavatta- 
kkhandhata, i.e., *having shoulders 
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evenly rounded". But according to 
Sumangalavilasini this term signifies 
“the exterior of the whole vocal 
apparatus, rather than the trunk or 
shoulders only" (Dialogues of 
Buddha, II p.15, n.4). It explains that 
some persons have a long throat 
(dighagala) like a heron (kofica) or 
bent-throat (varikagala) like a crane or 
broad throat (puthulagala) like a wild 
hog (varaha) and while speaking, the 
network of veins (sirajalam) appears 
and low voice comes out. But a great 
man's shoulders are well rounded like 
a small golden drum, while speaking, 
the net-work of veins does not appear 
and great voice comes out like a 
roaring of the cloud (meghassa viya 
gajjato gajjato saro maha hoti). 


In the Sanskrit Buddhist texts such 
as the Lalitavistara (74) and the 
Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259), the word 
*susamvr[ttaskandha" has been used to 
signify this sign. The Abhidharmadipa 
(p.89) explains that a great man has 
equally heaped up, concealed in flesh 
and well rounded shoulders. : 


SAMASISI (Skt. Samagirsaka), equal- 
head person, i.e. one who attains two 
ends sumultaneously, namely, the 
extinction of cankers (asavapariyada- 


nam) and the end of life (jivitapariya- 


danam : Puggala-pafifiatti-translation, 
p.20). In the Afiguttara Nikaya (IV, 
p.158) itis said. “Such is the case with 
a monk who dwells in the 
contemplation of impermanency of all 
forms of existence, keeping before his 
eyes their impermanency, perceiving 
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their impermanency, perseveringly, 
steadfastly, undisturbed, of firm mind, 
wisely absorbed; and in whom at one 
and the same time the extinction of 
cankers and the end of life take place." 


SAMADHI, concentration, for datails 
see Samma Samadhi.q.v. 


SAMADHI-KKHANDHA or Samadhi- 
vibhaga, the second division of the 
Noble Eight-fold Path comprising 
samma vayama, samma sati and 
sammasamadhi is concerned with the 
mind control and mental culture and 
development through meditation 
(jhana, Skt. dhyana) and concentration 
(samadhi). Samma vayama (right 
endeavour) and samma sati (right 
mindfulness) together prepare the 
ground of samma samadhi (right 
concentration). 


SAMADHINDRIYA (Samadhi + 
indriya), dominant faculty of 
concentration. It is one of the practices 
of indriya. See Bodhipakkhiya 
Dhamma, q.v. 


SAMADHI-PARIKKHARA (Skt. 
Samadhi-pariskara), requisites of 
concentration. 

Four applications or foundations of 
mindfulness (cattaro satipatthana) are 
requisites of concentration (samadhi) 
viz. (1) mindfulness or recollection of 
body (kayanupassana q.v.), (2) mind- 
fulness of feeling (vedananupassana, 
q.v.), (3) mindfulness of conscious- 
ness (cittànupassana) and (4) mindful- 
ness or contemplation of the mind- 
objects (dhammanupassana, q.v.). 
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SAMADHI-VIPPHARA-IDDHI (Skt. 
Samadhi-visphara-rddhi), the magical 
or higher spiritual power of 
penetrating concentration is one of 
magical faculties (iddhi, q.v.). 


SAMA DHI-SAMAPATTI-KUSALATA 
(Skt. Samadhi-samprapti-kufgalata), 
skilfulness in entering into 
concentration, in remaining in it and 
in rising from it, Samyutta Nikaya, III. 
pp.269f. 
SAMADHI-SAMBOJJHANGA (Skt. 
Samadhi-sambodhyan ga), 
concentration as a factor of 
enlightenment. It is one of seven 
Sambojjhangas. See Bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma, q.v. 


SAMAPATTI 
Attainments. 


(Skt. Samprapti), 


In Buddhism the word samapatti 
technically means attainments of 
stages of absorptions. It is a name for 
the eight absorptions (jhana, q.v.) of 
the fine-material or form sphere 
(rupajjhana) such as first stage 
(pathamajjhana), second stage 
(dutiyajjhana), third stage (tatiyajjha- 
na) and fourth stage of meditation 
(catutthajjhana) and four immaterial 
or formless sphere (arupajjhana) such 
as attainment of the sphere of 
boundless space (akasanaficayatana- 
sama-patti), attainment of the sphere 
of boundless consciousness (vififiana- 
aficayatana-samapatti), attainment of 
the sphere of nothingness (akificafifia- 
yatana samapatti) and attainment of 
sphere of neither perception-nor-non- 
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perception (nevasaffa-nasafia- 
yatana-samapatti). To these 
occasionally is added as the nineth 
attainment, the attainment of 
extinction (nirodha-samapatti). 


SAMUCCHEDA-PAHANA (Skt. 
Samuccheda prahana), overcoming by 
destruction. It is one of the five kinds 
of overcoming (pahana, q.v.). 


SAMPAJANNA (B. Skt. Sampajanya), 
attention, consideration, discrimina- 
tion, comprehension, clarity of 
consciousness. 


The term sampajafifía is frequently 
met with in combination with 
mindfulness (sati) in the Satipatthana 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (I) and 
the Maha-satipatthana Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya (II) : “Clearly conscious 
is he in going and coming, conscious 
in looking forward and backward, 
clearly conscious in bending and 
stretching his body; clearly conscious 
in eating, drinking, chewing and 
tasting, clearly consciouss in 
discharging excrement and urine; 
clearly conscious in walking, 
standing, sitting, falling asleep and 
awakening; clearly conscious in 
speaking and keeping silent." 
According to the commentaries (e.g. 
Digha Nikaya Atthakatha I. p.183; 
Vibhanga Atthakatha, p.347) clarity 
of consciousness (sampajafifia) is of 
four kinds (1) regarding the purpose 
(satthaka), (2) the suitability 
(sappaya), (3) inclusion in the 
meditative domain (gocara) and 
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(4) the undeluded conception of 
activity concerned (asammoha). 


SAMPATICCHANA-CITTA (Skt. 
Sampraticchana), receptive concious- 
ness. 


It is the mind-element (mano- 

dhatu) that follows immediately upon 
the arising of sense-consciousness 
(i.e., visual consciousness, hearing 
consciousness, etc.), performing on 
that occasion the function of receiving 
the sense-object. (Visuddhimagga 
p.21). 
SAMPADA, i.e. blessing or 
attainment. The five blessings are said 
to be faith, morality, learning, 
liberality and wisdom (Anguttara N. 
III.118). 


Further : morality, concentration, 
wisdom, deliverance, the eye of 


knowledge connected with 
deliverance (Anguttara N. III. 119). 

SAMPAYUTTA-PACCAYA (Skt. 
Samprayukta  pratyaya),  i.e., 


Association condition in co-relation, 
is one of the twenty-four paccayas 
discussed in the Patthana. 


It is a typ® of relation, in which the 
paccayadhamma and the paccayuppa- 
nnadhamma are very closely 
associated. For example, 
consciousness (citta) and mental 
concomitants — (cetasika) are 
inseparably associated. Buddhaghosa 
has explained this.relation clearly in 
the Patthana Atthakatha (p.78); 
Ekavatthuka - ekarammana - 
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ekuppadekanirodha-sankhatena 
sampayutta-bhavena upakarakaru- 
padhammo sampayutta-paccayo- 
yathaha - cattaro khandha arupino 
afifiamafifiam sampayutta-paccayena 
paccayo, i.e., “The psychical factors 
which render service to one another 
on account of their mutual association 
in the form of having a common 
physical base (ekavatthu), common 
object of cognition (ekara-mmana), 
simultaneous origination (ekuppada) 
and simultaneous cessation 
(ekanirodha), are known as standing 
to one another as associated condition 
(sampayutta-paccaya). Thus, the four 
psychical aggregates (cattaro 
khandha), viz. safifia (cognition), 
vedana (feeling),  sarikhara 
(disposition) and vififiana stand to one 
another in this relation”. 


SAMPHAPPALAPA (B. Skt. Sam 
bhinna-pralapa) means frivolous talk, 
i.e., speaking senseless or useless 
thing. It is an immoral volition that 
produces the bodily or vocal effort to 
communicate uselsss things. It is of 
great or small offence according as it 
is practised repeatedly or not. There 
are two constituent facts of this 
offence, viz. (1) the inclination 
towards useless talk, (2) its narration. 
The offence does not run through the 
full course action when other do not 
accept the story; it does so only when 
they accept it. It is one of Dasa 
akusalakammapathas. Samphappalapa 
is clearly expressed in the canonical 
texts in the contextof a moral precepts 
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(sila). A Buddhist good man does not 
speak frivolous talk, but instead he is 
a speaker at right time (kalavadi), a 
speaker of fact (bhutavadi), a speaker 
on the goal (atthavadi), a speaker on 
doctrine (dhammavadi), a speaker on 
discipline (vinayavadi). 


SAMBHOGAKAYA — refulgent body 
of Buddha, see Trikaya, q.v. 


SAMMAPPADHANA (Skt. Samyak- 
Prahana or Samyak-pradhana), i.e., 
right exertions or efforts; it is identical 
with samma-vayama (q.v.) one part 
of Noble Eightfold Path (Ariya- 
atthangika-magga, q.v.). Sammappa- 
dhanas form the second group or 
category of practices of the 
Bodhipakkhi-yadhammas and are of 
four kinds, namely, (1) SAMVARA- 
PADHA NA, i.e., exertion consisting 
in the restraint of one's senses, that is 
to say, exertion to remove the existing 
evil thoughts and to keep the mind free 
from being polluted by fresh evil 
thoughts and to preserve the good 
thoughts. 


It is said in the Anguttara Nikaya 
(II, p.155) : What now, O monks, is 
the effort to restrain (samvarapa- 
dhana)? Perceiving a form (rupa) or a 
sound (sadda) or an odour (gandha) 
or a bodily or mental impression, the 
monk neither adheres to the whole, 
nor to its parts, and he strives to ward 
off that through which evil and 
unwholesome things might arise, such 
as greed and sorrow, if he remained 
with unguarded senses, and he 
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watches over his senses, restrains his 
senses. This is called the effort to 
restrain. 


2) PAHANAPADHANA, i.e., effort 
or exertion to overcome. It is said in 
the Aniguttara Nikaya : What now is 
the effort to overcome? The monk 
does not retain any thought of sensual 
lust, or any other evil, unwholesome 
states that may have arisen; he 
abandons them, dispels them, destroys 
them, causes them to disappear. This 
is called the effort to overcome. 


3) BHAVANA PADHANA, i.e., 
effort or exertion to develop. It is said : 
What now is the effort to develop? The 
monk develops the factors of 
enlightenment, bent on solitude, on 
detachment, on extinction and ending 
in deliverance, namely, mindfulness 
(sati), investigation of the doctrine 
(dhammavicaya), energy (viriya), 
rapture (piti), tranquillity (passaddhi), 
concentration (samadhi), equanimity 
(upekkha), it is called the effort to 
develop. 


4) ANURAKKHANA-PADHANA 
i.e., effort to maintain the wholesome 
states. 


It is said, “What is now is the effort 
to maintain? The monk keeps firmly 
in his mind a favourable object of 
concentration, such as the mental 
image of a skeleton, a corpse, deals in 


fact with all the practices needed for. 


attaining the summun bonum, 
Buddhist way of life and hence it will 
be found that many of the 
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Bodhipakkhiya dhammas are almost 
identical though they carry a meaning 
which is in harmony with the title of 
the group, for example, the lists of five 
dominant faculties (indriyas) and the 
mental powers (balas) are identical but 
one group carries meaning slightly 
different from the other. 


SAMMA-AJIVA (Skt. Samyak àjiva), 
i.e., right or perfect livelihood. It is the 
fifth factor of the Noble Eight-fold 
Path and the third and last number of 
the section classified under right 
conduct (sila). Practically this together 
with previous two covers the entire 
code of Buddhist moral precepts of 
right conduct enumerated in the 
Vinaya Pitaka, the book of Buddhist 
discipline. Right livelihood means the 
earning one’s livelihood by no wrong 
means, i.e., abstaining from earning 
livelihood by improper means. The 
Brahmajala and the Samafifiaphala 
suttas of the Digha Nikaya narrate 
some occupations or modes of 
livelihood such as palmistry, divining 
by means of omens and art of 
prognosticating from the marks on 
body (arigavijja), divining by means 
of omens ahd signs (nimittam ), 
auguries drawn from thunderbolt and 
other celestial portants (uppada), 
foretelling by interpreting dreams 
(supinam), fortune-telling from the 
marks .of body (lakkhanam), 
astronomical, astrological and 
climating forecasting and so on which 
were considered by the Buddha as low 
arts and wrong  livelihood 
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(Tiracchanavijjaya micchajivena) and 
improper to be adopted by the 
Buddhist monks. Thus the living by 
the sale of deadly weapons, of meat 
and flesh, of intoxicants, of poison, 
etc. which involves torture or 
exploitation cannot be called right 
livelihood. Right living is, therefore, 
not only a life which is harmless 
(ahimsa), but a life which is free from 
greed and selfishness and is a life of 
simplicity. Right livelihood removes 
anxiety and brings true happiness to 
the individuals and makes our society 
ideal providing a good relations 
among people while unjust and 
improper ways of living bring 
unhappiness and disharmony to the 
whole society. So men should try to 
live honestly and to earn money by 
proper means and right conduct. The 
recluses and monks who leaving 
homes embrace homeless life should 


lead honest and simple life with a aim 


of achieving the goal. 


SAMMA-KAMMANTA (Skt. Samyak- 
karma) i.e., right action or deed. It is 
the fourth factor of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path and the second number of 
the section classified under right 
conduct (sila). Action (kamma) means 
good or bad volitions (cetana). Man 
is responsible for his own deeds. 
According to Buddhist doctrine of 
Kamma man cannot escape from the 
result of whatever he does. If he 
performs meritorious actions, he, after 
death, will be reborn in heaven and 
will lead happy life and on the other 
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hand he will be reborn in the hell and 
suffer as a result of bad deeds. 
Conduct builds a man's character. 


A good character is the result of 
personal exertion backed by good 
volition. A man who has 
compassionate feeling or volition 
abstains from killing. We should not 
kill a life which is dear to all. But a 
cruel person, a butcher or a robber can 
kill easily without hesitation. The 
doctrine of Kamma (Skt. karma) is 
one of the principal tenets of 
Buddhism. Buddhist monk should do 
actions which are morally good. 
Refrain from bad deed and instead 
doing a meritorious ones are delineated 
in many places of the Pali canon, 
Sabbapapassa akaranam kusalassa 
upasampada  sacitta pariyoda- 
panam etam Buddhanan sasanam (1.c., 
“Not to commit any sin, but to do 
good, and to purify one's mind, that 
is the teaching of the Buddhas - 
Dhammapada, v.183). For instance, it 
is, in respect of moral conduct, (sila) 
said in the Brahmajala Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya (I) that a Buddha's 
disciple should not only abstain from 
killing life (panatipata pativirato) but 
to be compassionate to all living 
beings (sabba-panabhttesu hitanu- 
kampi), from stealing or theft (adinna- 
dana paftivirato) but to be satisfied with 
what is got offered with respect and 
devotion and from committing sexual 
offence (Kamesu micchacarapati- 
virato) but to be chaste and lead a holy 
life (brahmacariyam). 
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Further the Buddha and his 
disciples abstain from, causing injury 
to seeds and plants (bijagama- 
bhutagama samarambha), visiting 
shows at fair, dancing and musical 
performances (naccagitavadita- 
visukadassana), wearing, adorning 
with garlands, scents and ointments 
(mala gandha-vilepana dharagaman- 
dana-vibhusanatthana), using large 
and lofty beds (uccasayanamaha- 
sayana), taking gold and silver 
(jatarupa-rajatapatiggahana), taking 
uncooked grain and meat (amaka- 
dhafíüia- mamsa-patiggahana), 
accepting woman or unmarried girl or 
slaves (itthi-kumarika-dasi -dasa 
patiggahana), accepting animals like 
elephants, horses, cows, sheep, goats, 
fowls and the like, accepting 
cultivated field or waste land 
(khettavatthu), acting as a go-between 
or messenger (duteyyapahinagamana - 
nuyogo), buying and selling or any 
sort of exchange business (kaya- 
vikkaya), cheating with scales or 
weights coin and measure (Talakuta 
kamsakutamanakuta) and such other 
misconducts. 


In the Mahacattarimsaka Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya (IIT) the Buddha 
makes-the following distinction in a 
twofold right action, right action that 
has a share in merit (pufifia-bhagiya) 
and which therefore clings to rebirth 
(upadhivepakka), is still mentally 
intoxicated with attraction (sasava) 
and does appear to be perfect, the other 
is right action which is perfect (ariya), 
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not intoxicated (anasava) and 
transcending (lokuttara) and this 
forms part of the path (maggariga). A 
right action (sammakammanta) 
therefore must be a pure, perfect and 
complete action performed entirely in 
the present, physically and mentally 
to the cessation of suffering and the 
perfect knowledge of the law of 
dependent origination, in short, 
realisation of impermanence, 
unsubstantiality and suffering in 
worldly phenomena (Maha 
satipatthana suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya Vol. II. p.312). 


SAMM ADITTHI (Skt. Samyak drsti) 
means right or perfect understanding 
or view, to see something straightly 
(ujugata), Buddhaghosa in his 
commentary of the Majjhima Nikaya 
explains the term *'Sammaditthi' 
which means the perfect under- 
standing and knowledge of worldly 
physical and mental phenomena as 
they really are (yathabhuta). 


According to the Mahasatipatthana 
Suttanta, sammaditthi means the 
perfect understanding (fiana) of the 
four noble truths, i.e., perfect 
knowledge of the universality of 
suffering (dukkha fíagam), cause of 
suffering which is craving (tanha), 
cessation of suffering and the path 
leading to anagami and arahatta stage 
which is called supermundane right 
understanding (ariyamagga-phalattha- 
pafifia). Buddha said in the Majjhima 
Nikaya (III. p.72) “I tell you, O monks, 
there are two kinds of right view : the 
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understanding that it is good to give 
alms and offerings, that both good and 
evil actions will bear fruits and will 
be followed by results thereof. O 
Monks, it is a view which though still 
subject to the cankers is meritorious, 
yields worldly fruits, and brings good 
results. But whatever there is of 
wisdom, of penetration, of right view 
conjoined with path, the path being 
pursued, this is called the 
supramundane right view (lokuttara 
sammaditthi), which is not of world 
but which is supramundane and 
conjoined with the path.” 
Samyutta Nikaya (III. p.5-10, IV p.42) 
Says : 


To possess right understanding 
(sammaditthi) is said of him who sees 
impermanence (aniccanti passati) in 
the physical and the mental aggregates 
(rupa, vedana, safifia, sankhara, 
vififiana). Through such right 
understanding, 
weariness with worldly life, and 
through the destruction of passionate 
delight his mind is set free (nandi- 
ragakkhaya cittam vimuttam). In the 
Dhammacakkappavattanasutta and 
other places the Buddha always 
mentions sammaditthi first in the list 
of eight factors of the Noble Eight- 
fold path. For, unless the path of 
deliverance is known, progress there 
cannot be assured and the realisation 
of actual truth cannot be achieved. 


Sammaditthi is quite opposite of 
micchaditthi (Skt. Mithyadrsti) i.e., 
wrong or imperfect view. Samma- 


he experiences 
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ditthi is full knowledge while 
micchadifthi is partial view, like those 
of born blinds. Brahmajala Sutta of 
Digha Nikaya enumerates sixty-two 
kinds of wrong views current in 
ancient India, viz. four classes of 
eternalism (Sassatavada), four classes 
of semieternalism (Ekacca-sassata- 
vada), four classes of limitism and 
unlimitism (Antanantika), four 
classes of views eel wrigglers 
(Amaravikkhepika) or evasive 
disputants, two classes of views of 
fortuitous originists (Adhiccasamu- 
ppannika), thirty-two kinds of ‘views 
upheld by these who believe in the 
existence of conscious or unconscious 
soul after death (Uddhamaghatanika 
Safifil-asafifiivada), seven kinds of 
annihilationism and the five classes of 
theorisers about the attainment of 
Nibbana in this life (Ditthadhamma- 
nibbanavada). 


The most comprehensive explana- 
tion of sammaditthi is found in the 
Sammaditthi Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya (I. p.46-55) where Sariputta, 
the great disciple of the Buddha, gave 
deliberation on the subject in detail. 
According to the sutta a monk is 
endowed with sammaditthi with 
upright view and possessed of fixed 
confidence when he comprehends 
what is wrong or unwholesome 
(akusala), namely, killing (Panatipata), 
stealing (adinnadana), sexual 
misconduct (kamesu micchacara), 
lying (musavada), slander (pisuna- 
vaca), harsh speech (pharusa vaca), 
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frivolous talk (samphappalapa), 
covetousness (abhijjha), aversion 
(dosa), delusion (moha) and what is 
right or wholesome (kusala), namely, 
ten opposite virtues which was 
abstinences from these evils, it is the 
perfectly knowing of the root 
conditions (mula) thereof, which are 
greed (lobha), hate (dosa) and 
delusion (moha) resulting in evil 
actions and absence thereof, which are 
non-greed (alobha), hatelessness 
(adosa) and non-delusion (amoha) 
resulting in good actions. Such 
comprehension will make one 
free from all addiction to lust 
(raganusayam pahaya), will remove 
all inclinations, to repel the unpleasant 
(patighanu-sayam pativinodetva), will 
abolish all attachment to the 
latent tendency (anusaya) which 
considers the ‘I’ as a separate and 
abiding entity (asmita-ditthi- 
mananusayam samuhantiva), will 
expel all ignorance (avijjam pahaya) 
and thereby become the cause of the 
arising of true knowledge (vijjam 
uppadetva) which is end of all conflict 
in this present life (dittha-dhamme 
dukkhassa antakaro hoti). Again, a 
monk (bhikkhu) may be said to have 
right view (sammaditthi), if he 
comprehends the entire process of 
food or nutrition (ahara), which is 
essential for stability of beings and 
assistance of those who will come to 
be (bhutanam va sattanam thitiya) and 
which is of four kinds, namely, 
nutrition of material (kabaliükaro 
aharo), nutrition by the external 
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impinges by contact (phassa), 
nutrition which feeds volition 
(manosafi-cetana) and nutrition which 
is mental consciousness (vififiana), its 
arising (ahara-samudaya), its 
cessation (ahara-nirodha) and its way 
to cessation of nutrition (ahara- 
nirodhagaminipatipada). 


Further, the Sammaditthi Sutta 
explains that right understanding 
(sammaditthi) means the compre- 
hension of the Four Noble Truths 
(cattari Ariyasaccani) which is stated 
above in detail. 


Right view (sammaditthi) is, 
moreover, the comprehension of the 
causal genesis (Paticcasamuppada) 
with its each of twelve limbs analysed 
by Four Aryan Truths. For instance, 
* What your, reverence, is old age and 
dying (jara-marana), what the origin 
of old age and dying (jaramarana- 
samudaya), what the cessation 
(nirodha) of old age and dying, what 
the way leading to cessation of 
(nirodhagamini-magga) old age and 
dying? Whatever of various being 
(sattanam) in various groups of beings 
is old age (jara), decrepitude (jiranata) 
broken tedth (khandiccam), greying 
hair (paliccam), wrinkly skin 
(valittacata), the dwindling of the 
lifespan (ayunosamhani), the collapse 
of the sense-organs (indriyanam 
paripaka), this is called old age; 
whatever is falling away (cuti), 
the passing away (cavanata), the 
breaking up  (bhedo), the 
disappearance (antaradhanam), the 
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death and dying (maccumarana), the 


action of time (kalakiriya), the 


breaking up of the groups of grasping 
(khandhanam bhedo), the laying 
down of the body (kalebarassa 
nikkheapa) and stopping of life- 
faculty (jivitindriyassu-paccheda), is 
called dying (marana). Thus, this 
aging and this dying are called aging 
and dying, from the uprising of birth 
is the uprising of aging and dying 
(jatisamudaya jaramarana samudayo), 
from the stopping of birth is the 
stopping of aging and dying 
(jatinirodha jaramarananirodho), the 
way leading to the stopping of aging 
and dying (ayameva ariya-atthargiko 
maggo jaraimarana-nirodha-gamini 
patipada). 

In this way the right view includes 
the comprehension of the origination, 
the cessation and the way of cessation 
of the rest limbs of the law of 


dependent origination (paticca-: 


samppada), e.g. of birth (jati), which 
means conception (jati), the 
production (safijati), the descent 
(okkanti), the coming forth (abhini- 
bbatti), appearance of aggregates 
(khandhanam patubhavo) and the 
acquiring of sense-bases (ayatanani), 
of becoming (bhava) which is process 
of existence, and cause of origin of 
birth, is of three kinds, viz. becoming 
as to sense-pleasures (kamabhava), 
becoming as to materiality (rüpa- 
bhava) and becoming as to non- 
materiality (arupa-bhava), of clinging 
or grasping (upadana) which is cause 
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of origin of becoming and is of four 
kinds, viz. grasping after sense- 
pleasure (kamupadana), grasping after 
wrong view (ditthupadana), grasping 
after rites and ceremonies 
(silabbatupadana) and grasping after 
the theory of self or individuality 
(attavadupadana), of craving (tanha) 
which is the cause of origin of 
grasping and is of six kinds viz. 
craving for material shape or form 
(rupatanha), craving for sound 
(saddatanha), craving for smell 
(gandhatanha), craving for taste 
(rasatanha), craving for touch 
(photthabbatanha) and craving for 
mental object (dhamma-tanha); of 
sensation or feeling (vedana) which 
is the cause of origin of craving and is 
of six kinds, namely, feeling arising’ 
from sensory impingement on eye 
(cakkhusamphassaja vedana), ear 
(sota), nose (ghana), tongue (jivha), 
body (kaya), mind (mana); of contact 
(phassa), which is cause of origin of 
feeling and is of six kinds, namely, 
sensory impingement on the eye 
(cakkhusam-phassa), ear, nose, 
tongue, body, mind; of the six 
sensesphere (salayatana) which are the 
cause of origin of contact; of mentality 
and corporeality (nama-rupa) which 
is the cause of origin of the sense 
spheres and consists of feeling 
(vedana), perception (safifia), volition 
(cetana), sensory-impingement 
(phassa), reflectiveness (manasikara) 
these four forming the mind (mana) 
and the four great elements and 
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material shape derived from the four 
great elements (cattari mahabhutani 
ca catunnam mahabhitanamupadaya 
rupam) forming matter (rüpa), of six- 
fold consciousness (vififiana) which is 
cause of origin of mind and matter, of 
impression or karmic formation 
(sankhara) which is the cause of origin 
of consciousness and is of three kinds, 
namely, activity of body (kaya- 
sarikhara), vocal activity (vacisan- 
khara) and activity of mind (cittasan- 
khara), of ignorance (avijja) which is 
the cause of origin of Karmic 
formation and not-knowing (afifiana) 
of the four Aryan Truths, of the mental 
intoxicants or canker (asava) which is 
the cause of origin of ignorance 
(asavasamudaya avijjásamudayo) and 
is of three kinds, namely, canker of 
sensual pleasure (kamasava), the 
canker of becoming or rebirth 
(bhavasava) and canker of ignorance 
(avijjasava). But on the other hand 
ignorance is the cause of origin of 
canker. Here it is to be noted that 
though the avijja is placed first in the 
law of dependent origination 
(Paticcasamuppada), avijja also has its 
cause of origin that is asava which in 
turn originates due to avijja and from 
cessation of ignorance canker stops 
(avijjasamudaya asavo samudayo 
avijja mirodha asavanirodho). To this 
extent, according to Sammaditthi 
Sutta, does a noble disciple of the 
Buddha to attain right view or 
understanding (sammaditthi) his 
outlook is upright (ujjugata), he 
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possesses complete confidence in the 
Dhamma (dhamme aveccappasadena 
samannagato), he is one who has 
mastered the true Dhamma (agato 
imam saddhammam). 


Thus the right understanding 
(samma-ditthi) is the knowledge 
which qualifies for the path of 
holiness, for, with this understanding 
is broken the first fetter of self- 
delusion (sakkaya-ditthi), which 
transforms the worldling (puthujjana) 
into noble one (ariya), the average 
person into a winner of the stream 
(sotapanna) in the stream of holiness. 


Thus the proper practice of eight 
factors of the Noble Eight-fold Path 
(ariya-atthangika-magga) or the 
Middle Path leads to the end of all 
suffering, all problems and conflicts 
in human life, to the path of holiness, 
the stream of deliverance, brings 
peace of mind and supreme bliss 
ending in the realisation of Nibbana. 


SAMMAVACA (Skt. Samyak Vak).e., 
right speech, is placed third in the 
Noble Eight-fold Path and the first of 
the section classified under right 
conduct (sifà), for if the tongue is well 
controlled, all conduct will be 
controlled and yield good fruit. There 
are bad speech and good speech. A 
Buddhist should abstain from bad 
speech and instead speak good speech. 
Right speech includes not only 
abstaining from speaking falsehood 
(musavadà pafivirato) but to speak 
what is truth; abstaining from 
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speaking slanderous and calumneous 
words (pisunavaca pativirato) but to 
speak  peace-making words, 
abstaining from rude and harsh 
language (pharusavaca pativirato) but 
to speak pleasant and lovely words, 
abstaining from speaking frivolous 
and senseless talk (samphapalapa 
pativirato) but should instead speak 
meaningful words. (Brahmajala sutta 
of Dighanikaya). So abstinences from 
these various types of wrong speech 
are only negative aspects of right 
speech (sammavaca). 


Aüguttara Nikaya (V.p. 24) says 
one who walks on the Eightfold path, 
speaks the truth, is devoted to truth, 
reliable and worthy of confidence, he 
never knowingly speaks a lie, neither 
for the sake of his own advantage, nor 
for the sake of another person's profit, 
nor for the sake of any gain 
whatsoever. What he heard here, he 


does not repeat there, so as to cause 


dissension there. Thus he unites those 
that are divided and those that are 
united he encourages them. Concord 
gladdens him, he delights and rejoices 
in concrod, it is concord that he 
spreads by his words. He avoids harsh 
language and speak such words as are 
gentle, soothing to ear, loving, going 
to the heart, courteous, dear and 
agreeable to many. He avoids vain talk 
and at the right time in accordance 
with fact, speaks what is useful, 
speaks about the Dhamma and the 
discipline, his speech is like a treasure, 
at the right moment accompanied by 
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arguments, moderate and full of sense. 
It is called right speech (sammavaca), 
Anguttara Nikaya, V.p. 267; Digha 
Nikaya, I.p.4 : Musavadam pahaya 
musavada pativarato samano Gotamo 
saccavadi  saccasandho  theto 
paccayiko avisam-vadako lokassati. 
Pisunam vacam pahaya pisunaya 
vacaya pativi-rato.....ito sutva 
na amutra akkhata imesam bhedaya, 
amutra va sutva na imesam akkhaia 
amusam bhedaya. Iti bhinnanamva 
sandhata, sahitanamva anuppadata 
samaggaramo samagga-rato samagga- 
nandi samggakaranimvacam bhasatiti 
pharusam vacam pahaya pharusaya 
vacaya pativirato ...... ya sa vaca neja 
kangasukha pemaniya hadyangama 
pori bahujana-kanta bahujanamanapa 
tatharupim vàcam  bhasatiti. 
Samphappalapam pahaya sampha- 
ppalapa pativirato...... kalavadi 
bhutavadi atthavadi dhammavadi 
vinayavadi nidhanavatim vacam bha- 
sath kalena sapadesam pariyanta- 
vatim atthasamhitamti. 


SAMMA VAYAMA (Skt. samyak 
vyayama) synonymous with samma- 
ppadhana, is an endeavour or effort 
to reach the end of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path. Samma vayama means 
exertion to remove the existing evil 
thoughts, to keep the mind free from 
being polluted by fresh evil thoughts 
and to preserve and increase good- 
thoughts (Vibhanga I, p. 105). Mental 
progress cannot be possible without 
right effort (samma vayamo). Right 
effort keeps actually the control of 
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mind which helps to check mental 
inclinations and impulses. A man 
without control in senses and thoughts 
is not different from a beast as both 
eat, sleep and satisfy their sexual 
needs. But a man is capable to control 
his body and mind by right effort. The 
function of right effort 
(sammappadhana) is fourfold, (1) 
samvara, i.e., guarding the senses and 
protecting and restraining the faculties 
of body and mind; (2) bhavana, i.e., 
culture in the various factors 
contributing enlighten-ment 
(sambojjhanga), cultivation of 
mindfulness (sati), etc. (3) pahana 
means abandoning and overcoming, 
i.e., a monk does not retain any 
thought of sensual lust, or any other 
evil thought that may have arisen and 
he abandons them, destroys them and 
causes them to disappear, (4) anura- 
kkhana means preservation and 
furthering, i.e., a monk keeps firmly 
in his mind a favourable object of 
concentration (bhaddakam samadhini- 
mittam anurakkhati), such as the 
mental image of a skeleton, a corpse, 
etc. (Ahguttara Nikaya, II. pp.16-17). 


SAMMA -SANKAPPA (Skt. Samyak 
sahkalpa) means right intention or 
thought. Right thought is the outcome 
of the right view or understanding 
(samma-ditthi). Thoughts have an 
important role for the acts and speech 
of a man. Human beings have an 
intellectual power which acts behind 
all good or bad deeds. Good action and 
words are the result of right intention 
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and the bad deeds and words are the 
result of wrong intention. But if a man 
has a systematic contemplation on 
right thoughts he can produce good 
results. The thought which is 
contemplation on renunciation, 
absence of ill-will or malice and 
cruelty, is called right intention 
(nekkhammasankappo, avyapada 
sankappo avihimsasankappo 
yam vuccati samma-sankappo— 
Digha Nikaya, II. p.312, Vibhariga, 
p.105.) Intention is the driving force 
which, if evil will make an act evil, if 
good, it will make act good. Therefore 
only the right intention finds a place 
in the Noble Eight-fold Path. A man 
cultivates his mind properly through 
right thought which destroys sense- 
desire, ill-will, anger, cruelty, revenge. 


SAMMA -SATI (Skt. Samyak-smrti), 
right mindfulness. Mindfulness means 
awareness and attention of a man and 
it is the most efficacious instrument 
to success in any sphere of man's 
work. So sati or mindfulness can be 
applied to any action, physical or 
mental, by right mindfulness 
(sammasati) to moral (kusala), but not 
to immoral fakusala). A man must be 
mindful, careful and aware of his 
thoughts, words and actions. Right 
mindfulness guards a man from wrong 
works and from deviating the path of 
righteousness. Concentration in 
meditation depends on right 
mindfulness. The Buddha's way of 
meditation is not a method of filling 
the mind for certain period of time 
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with good thoughts, emotional 
sentiments or thinking over truths. His 
method is the method of analysis 
(vibhajja) through application of 
mindfulness (satipatthana), about 
which he declared emphatically in 
Maha Satipatthana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya and the Satipatthana Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya that it is the only 
path (ekayanamaggo) that leads to 
purity of life, to the complete 
overcoming of anxiety and complaint 
to the annihilation of conflict and 
suffering, to attainment of the goal, the 
realisation of Nibbana. 


The method of right mindfulness 
is fourfold (1) It is to be mindful or 
aware of body's actions (kayanu- 
passana) such as breathing in and 
breathing out (anapanasati) or its 
fourfold postures (catu-iriyapatha), its 
formation of parts (patikkula- 
manasikara), its composition of 
material qualities (dhatumanasikara), 
(2) It is to be mindful of feelings and 
sensations (vedananupassana), (3) It 
is to be mindful of mind and thoughts 
(cittanupassana) and (4) It is to be 
mindful of mind-objects (dhamma- 
nupassana). In the Vibhariga (p.105) 
samma sati is defined thus : Idha 
bhikkhu kaye kayanupassi viharati 
atapi sampajano satima, vineyya loke 
abhijjhadomassam. vedanasu .... citte 
.... dhammesu .... domanassam. Ayam 
vuccati sammasati, i.e., “Here the 
monk becomes aware and observant, 
ardent and mindful of all that is 
happened in the body and at the same 
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time suppresses covetousness 
(abhijjha) and mental depression 
(domanassa).... in various feelings 
(vedanasu).... in different states of 
consciousness (cittesu).... mind 
objects such as khandha, ayatana, etc. 
(dhammesu). This is called right 
mindfulness. It is further said in both 
Satipatthana Suttas that whoever 
would practise these four applications 
of mindfulness (satipatthana), if only 
for seven days, may expect to reap one 
of these two fruits, the perfect insight 
of arahantship in this life, or at least 
the states of no return to this world 
(anagami), Digha Nikaya II. p.315). 


Right mindfulness (sammia sati), 
then, leads to insight, because it is 
awareness of the true nature of action. 


SAMMA SAMADHI (Skt. 
Samyak samadhi) means right 
concentration, right meditation or 
absorption (jhana). The terms 
meditation (Skt. dhyana), 
concentration (sama-dhi) and 
contemplation (anupassana) are 
almost synonymous. Contemplation 
as watchfulness does not much differ 
from mindfulness (sati), as both are 
essentially kinds of observation. 
Meditation too is a form of attention 
and reflection. In the Vibhañga (p.105) 
the absorption or meditation 
consisting of four stages (first, second, 
third and fourth jhana) is called right 
concentration (sammasamadhi), 
Samadhi literally means the mental 
state being firmly fixed. According to 
the Majjhima Nikaya (I, p.301) 
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concentration is the fixing of the mind 
on a single object without distraction, 
one-pointedness of mind (cittassa 
ekaggata). In a technical sense it 
signifies both the state of mind and 
the method designed to induce that 
state (Mahathera P. Vajiranana, 
Buddhist Meditation in theory and 
practice, p.17). Samadhi from the root 
“sam-a-dha”’, “to put together" & “to 
concentrate", refers to a certain state 
of mind. Buddhaghosa defines 
“samadhi as the collectedness of 
moral thought. It is concentration in 
the sense of placing well (sam- 
adhana) and is said to be placing, 
setting (adhana, thapana) of mind and 
mental properties fittingly well in a 
single object. Therefore that state, by 
the strength of which mind and mental 
properties are placed in one object 
fittingly and well, without wavering, 
without scattering, may be known as 
concentration” (Pe Maung Tin, Path 
of Purity, IT. p.98). 


P.V. Bapat in his Vimuttimagga and 
Visuddhimagga : a comparative study 
(p.26), following Upatissa, the author 
of the Vimuttimagga, defines samadhi 
thus, “What fixes the mind aright, 
causes it is to be not dependent on any 
causes, it to be unmoved, undisturbed, 
tranquillized and non-attached, and 
rightens the faculty of concentration 
and the power of concentration is 
called concentration” (Rev. N. R. M., 
The Path of Freedom 1961 ed, p.39). 
It is said that concentration (samadhi) 
is the object and the profit of 
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happiness. But knowing and seeing 
things as they really are may be called 
the object and profit of concentration 
(Anguttara Nikaya, V.pp. 1-2). 
According to Buddhaghosa the 
characteristic of samadhi is non- 
wavering, its essence is to destroy 
wavering and its manifestation is non- 
shaking. 


The Samyutta Nikaya (V p.21) 
records that right concentration 
(samma samadhi) is associated with 
other seven factors of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path and the one-pointedness of 
mind which is equipped with these 
seven factors is called the noble right 
concentration. It further records that 
“He who is concentrated sees things 
as they really are” (yathabhutafiana- 
dassana, Samyutta Nikaya, II, p.30). 
Samadhi in its narrowest sense is 
essentially the wholesome concen- 
tration of mind on a single object, but 
in widest sense samadhi includes 
mindfulness and self-possession (sati- 
sampajafifia), emancipation from 
hindrances (nivaranas), preliminary 
exercises for the development of one- 
pointedness of mind (cittekaggata), 
the degrees afid kinds of concentration 
and the different supernormal powers 
(abhififia). Buddha repeatedly 
encourages his disciples to practise 
concentration. He declares that a 
bhikkhu who is concentrated knows 
the real nature of an object (Samyutta 
Nikaya, III. p.13 : samadhim, 
bhikkhave, bhavetha, samadhina 
yathabhutam pajanati). He at one 
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occasion advises his disciples to be 
wise and mindful, to think over the 
immeasurable concentration for the 
attainment of fivefold knowledge 
(pafica fianani). (1) This concentration 
is verily a present ease and a source 
of ease for the future - even in each 
this knowledge of wises, (2) this 
concentration is Aryan (ariyo), not for 
the flesh (niramiso), even in each ... 
(3) this concentration is the peace, the 
excellent thing, the winning of calm, 
the attainment of one pointedness and 
the restraint that prevails is not a 
conscious restraint .... (4) in each this, 
self possessed, I verily enter upon this 
concentration self possessed, I verily 
emerge from this concentration - 
(5) even in each this knowledge arises 
(Anguttara Nikaya, III, p.24). The 
Buddha once told his disciples that 
there were persons who practise 
meditation (jhayi) who are skilful in 
concentration and attainments thereof 
(samadhismim samadhi kusalo), or 
skilful in concentration and steadfast, 
in object, in zeal, in perseverence, etc. 
The Buddha also mentions four ways 
of developing concentration (samadhi- 
bhavana), namely, the way which 
conduces to happy living in this very 
life (ditthadhamma - sukhaviharaya 
samvattati), the way which conduces 
to winning knowledge and insight 
(fianadassana patilabhaya samvattati), 
the way which conduces to 
mindfulness and with awareness 
(satisampa-jafifiaya samvattati), and 
the way which conduces to the 
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destruction of the asavas (Digha 
Nikaya III, p.222, Anguttara N. II. 
p.144). In the Nikayas we frequently 
meet with the expressions that the 
Buddha and his disciples have the 
practice of concentration and 
meditation : Atha kho Bhagava 
sayanhasamayam patisallana vutthito 
ayasmantam A nandam amantesi. 


The objects of concentration or 
meditation on which mind is to be 
fixed while  practising, are 
innumerable though traditionally 
limited to forty on which mind 
becomes calm and steadfast and 
gradually becomes able to realize the 
truth. The selection of the objects of 
concentration is left to the 
kalyanamitra, the guide who is to 
choose an object, which, he thinks, 
will be the most suitable for his 
disciple, no matter whether it is 
included in the traditional list or not. 
These forty traditional objects of 
concentration (kammatthanas) may be 
classified under seven heads' : 


I. Ten kasinas, (i) pathavi-kasina, 
i.e., earth is taken as object of 
meditation, (ii) apo (water) (iii) tejo 
(fire), (iv) vàyo (wind), (v) nila (blue 
colour), (vi) pita (yellow), (vii) lohita 
(red), (viii) odata (white colour), 
(ix) aloka (a spot of light), and 
(x) paricchinnakasa (limited space). 


II. Ten asubhas, namely, (1) uddhu- 
matakam (swollen corpse), 
(ii) vinilakam (i.e., when the colour 
of the corpse has become blue), 
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(111) vipu-bbakam (corpse full of pus), 
(iv) vicchiddakam (i.e., the corpse 
with limbs torn asunder, e.g. dead 
bodies of thieves), (v) vikkhayitam 
(i.e., when the corpse has been 
mangled by dogs and jackles), 
(vi) vikkhittam (i.e., the corpse 
with dismembered limbs), 
(vii) hatavikkhittam (i.e., the corpse 
with its limbs partly destroyed and 
partly scattered), (viii) lohitakam (1.e., 
the corpse covered here and there with 
blood), (ix) puluvakam (i.e., the corpse 
full of worms), (x) atthikam (i.e., the 
skeleton). 


III. Six Anussatis or contemplation 
over merits or qualities of Buddha, 
dhamma (doctrine), sahgha (assembly 
of monks), sila (moral precepts), caga 
(charity), devatanussati (i.e., 
contemplation of qualities of deities). 
Besides these six there are four more: 
marana-sati (contemplation on death), 
kayagata-sati (i.e., reflection on what 
is happening in body); anapana-sati 
(i.e., mindfulness of breathing); 
upasamanussati (i.e., recollection of 
peace). | 


IV. Four Brahmaviharas or sublime 
abodes such as metta (loving 
kindness), karuna (compassion), 
mudita (altruistic joy) and upekkha 
(equanimity). 


V. Four Aruppas (formless 
spheres), akasanaficayatana (sphere 
of unlimited space), vififiapanaf- 
cayatana (sphere of unlimited 
consciousness), akificaffiayatana 
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(sphere of nothingness) and 
nevasafifiana-safifiayatana (sphere of 
neither perception nor non- 
perception). 


VI. Ahare patikkula safifia- 
bhavana (i.e., contemplation on 
repulsion of eating) and 


VII. Catudhatu-vavatthana- 
bhavana (i.e., contemplation on 
determination of the four elements of 
the body). 


Selecting any one of the above forty 
objects (kamamatthana) concen- 
tration may be started. For instance, 
an adept selects pathvikasina (Skt. 
prthivi-krtsna) i.e., earth as an object 
of meditation. 


To induce concentration of mind, 
a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on a piece of earth which 
may or may not be prepared for him 
(kata or akata). i.e., when he chooses 
a circular-shaped or square-shaped 
piece of earth, it is called prepared 
(kata) or. when he chooses any piece 
of earth, it is called unprepared 
(akata). The particular attention 
should be given to the fact that the 
earth must be without any colour as it 
is likely to divert attention from the 
earth to its lakkhanas, e.g. colour. It is 
however recommended, that the earth 
should be of reddish-brown colour 
like that of drawn and taken, if 
possible, from the bed of the Ganges. 
In scheduled place the contemplating 
monk is to take his seat and try to 
concentrate his | mind on 
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pathavikasina, cogitating all the while 
the evils of (kama), the solace in 
overcoming it and the fact that great 
saints had obtained emancipation by 
means of such dhyanas, repeating 
constantly the term pathavi or any of 
its synonyms, mahi, medini, bhümi, 
vasudha. The contemplating monk is 
to try to see with eyes shut the image 
of the pathvi (earth) inwardly with as 
vividness and distinctness as he was 
doing with his eyes open. As soon as 
this is accomplished, the counter 
image (uggahanimittam) is said to 
have come to stay (Visuddhimagga, 
p.125). Then he can go back to his 
place of residence, and cogitate on the 
nimitta acquired by him. He is now 
advised to use shoes to avoid washing 
time in washing his feet and also a 
walking stick. By doing so, he 
gradually gets rid of five hindrances 
to spiritual life and the impurities 


(kilesa) like lobha, dosa, moha, etc. 


By this first attempt at concentration 
(upacarasamadhi), his mind becomes 
concentrated, and there appears in the 
mind pafibhaganimitta, i.e., the image 
of the object of meditation 
(uggahanimitta), but now it is much 
clearer and brighter than the 
uggahanimitta. Then commences 
really the course of meditational 
practices commencing with upacara, 
appana and ending with catukka or 
paficaka-jhana. 


The word jhana (Skt. dhyana) 
chiefly refers to the four meditative 
absorption of the fine-material sphere 
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(rupa-jjhana or rupavacarajjhana). 
They are achieved through the 
attainment of full (or ecstatic) 
concentration, during which there is 
a complete, though temporary, 
suspension of fivefold sense-activity 
and of the five hindrances (pafica- 
nivarana). The state of consciousness 
is one of the full alertness and lucidity. 
This high degree of concentration is 
generally developed by the practice of 
one of the forty subjects of 
Tranquillity Meditation (Samatha- 
kammatthana) are called absorptions 
of the immaterial or formless sphere 
(arupa-ayatana) are called absorptions 
of the immaterial or formless sphere 
(arupajjhàna or arupava-carajhana). 


As a founder of Buddhism, the 
Buddha found out the way to 
salvation, the attainment of arhathood 
and realisation of Nibbana by making 
end of suffering and enjoying supreme 
bliss. This path is mainly meditational 
practice which is psychological, based 
on the strong foundation of ethics. 
Observing moral precepts (sila) one 
has to develop character and then by 
tranquillisation of mind (samatha) and 
perfection of insight (paüifia) to make 
the view straight for penetrating into 
truth in this life is the aim of this 
meditative practice. 


Before starting meditation or 
mental training the Buddha instructs 
his disciple to observe the moral 
precepts, such as abstination from 
immoral acts like killing living being, 
theft, sexual misconduct, etc. as stated 
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in Chabbisodhana Sutta of Majjhima 
Nikaya (III) and abide by all the 227 
disciplinary rules codified in the 
Patimokkha and other duties recorded 
in the other books ofthe Tripitaka. The 
Buddha further instructs him to 
exercise control over his sense organs 
including mind and to take food 
without causing injury to any being for 
the bare maintenance of his body, to 
keep it just fit for leading a pure and 
holy life and not for embellishing or 
beautifying his body. He thus making 
his body and mind fit for meditation, 
sits in a lonely place and purifies the 
mind from mental impurities and 
hindrances to spiritual progress like 
greed, hatred, idleness, restlessness 
and sceptical doubts, starts his 
meditation. The stereotyped texts 
often met within the discourses of the 
Sutta Pitaka runs as follows : 


(1) Dissociating mind from evil 
desires, he tries to concentrate his 
mind on a certain object. At first his 
mind roams around the object of 
meditation (savitarka-savicara), but 
derives joy out of seclusion and enters 
and abides in the first stage of 
meditation (prathama dhyana). - 


(2) In the second stage of 
meditation (dvitiya dhyana) his mind 
does not roam (avitakka avicara) 
about but is concentrated on the object 
of meditation (cetaso ekodibhavam), 
becomes internally serene and derives 
pleasure on account of full 
concentration (samadhijam piti 
sukham). 
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(3) In the third stage. of meditation 
(trtiya dhyana) his mind rises above 
pleasure and displeasure and attains 
mental equanimity. He still inwardly 
feels happy and remains alert, being 
watchful of what is passing in his body 
and mind. 


(4) In the fourth stage of meditation 
(caturtha-dhyana) the adept's mind 
remains undisturbed by any kind of 
feeling, happy or unhappy and he has 
been freed from all mental impurities, 
his mind attains perfect equanimity. In 
this he may comprehend the four 
noble truth and remove craving 
(asava) entirely and become arhat, the 
emancipated (Majjhima N. I. p.296). 


Buddha suggests the monks to 
practise five more higher stages of 
meditation called samapattis, viz. the 
stage of infinite space (akasanaficaya- 
tana), the stage of infinite 
consciousness (vififiananaficayatana), 
that of nothingness (akificafifia- 
yatana), that of neither perception nor 
non-perception (nevasafiiia- 
nasafifiayatana) and the stage of 
stopping of perception and feeling 
(safifiavedayitanirodha otherwise 
called Nirodha-samapatti). The ninth 
and final stage of concentration 
(Safüifavedayita-samapatti i.e., 
stopping of perception and feeling) is 
a new contribution of Buddha to 
Indian system of meditation, because, 
according to Ariyapariyesana Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya (I), Arala 
kalama and Ruddaka Ramaputta, the 
former teachers of Gotama Buddha 
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reached the stages of akificafifia- 
yatana-samapatti and nevasafifa- 
nasafifiayatana-samapatti respec- 
tively. Only in the stage of 
safifiavidayita nirodha one is able to 
realise Nibbana. In that samapatti 
there is no relation between sense- 
knowledge and object perceived 
through senses. In outward view the 
condition of a dead person is almost 
the same as the person engulfed in the 
meditational stage of ‘stopping of 
perception and feeling’, in that 
condition no other sign of life exists 
except heat of the body. It is said in 
the Mahavedalla Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya “your reverence, the 
bodily activities (kayasahkhara) i.e., 
in-breathing and outbreathing of the 
dead thing passed away, have been 
stopped, have subsided; the vocal 
activities (vacisankhara) i.e., speaking 
power, have been stopped, have 
subsided (niruddhapatipassaddha); the 
mental activities (cittasahkhara) 1.e., 
perception and feeling, have been 
stopped, have subsided, the vitality is 
entirely destroyed (ayu parikkhino), 
the heat allayed (usma vupasanta), the 
sense-organs are entirely broken 
asunder (indriyani paribhinnani). But 
that monk who has attained to the 
stopping of perception and feeling 
(safifia-vedayitanirodha samapatti), 
although his bodily, vocal and mental 
activities have been stopped, have 
subsided, his vitality is not entirely 
destroyed, his heat is not allayed, his 
sense-organs are purified. This is the 
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difference between a dead thing, 
passed away and that monk who has 
attained to the stopping of perception 
and feeling” (Middle Length Sayings, 
I. pp. 356-57). This attainment is 
otherwise called ‘attainment of the 
freedom of mind’ (cittavimutti- 
samapatti) which is of four kinds, 
signless (animitta), immeasurable 
(appamana), nothingness (akificafifia) 
and voidness (sufifiata). 


Samatha (i.e. tranquillity) identical 
with concentration (samadhi) and 
vipassana, i.e., insight, identical with 
wisdom (paffia) form the two 
branches of Buddhist meditation on 
mental development. ‘Tranquillity’ is 
an unperturbed, peaceful and lucid 
state of mind attained by strong mental 
concentration. Not aiming mainly at 
the development of wisdom, but 
aiming mainly at the development of 
perfect peace and tranquillity of mind 
to practise meditation and 
contemplation is the mental culture of 
tranquillity (samathabhavana). 
Tranquillity frees the mind from 
impurities and inner obstacles and 
gives it greater penetrative strength. 
Along with the samathabhavana 
aiming mainly at the development of 
wisdom to practice meditation and 
contemplation is the mental culture of 
insight (vipassana-bhavana). ‘Insight’ 
(vipassana) is the penetrative 
understanding by direct meditative 
experience, of the impermanency 
(anicca), unsatisfactoriness (dukkha) 
and impersonality (anatta) of all 
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material and mental phenomena of 
existence. It is insight that leads to 
entrance into supermundane states of 
holiness and to final liberation. 


In the method of meditation, 
Buddha introduced the application of 
mindfulness (satipatthana) in order to 
control and systematise meditation. 
Such introduction of the application 
of mindfulness is a unique 
contribution of Buddha in the 
development of mental culture in any 
of the Indian religions. This group of 
practices of satipatthana is so 
important for Buddhist mental culture 
that it is highly praised by the Buddha 
himself as the single best path 
(ekayanamagga) for “the purification 
of beings, for the overcoming of 
sorrows and griefs, for removing 
sufferings and miseries, for winning 
the right path and for realising 
Nibbana” (Satipatthana Sutta of 
Majjhima Nikaya I). 


SAMMITIYA (Pali Sammiti), It was 
comparatively a later sect of 
Buddhism. According to the 
Dipavamsa (Ch. V), Sammiti was a 
sect of the Vajjiputtakas or 
Vatsiputriyas (Vajjiputtakavadamhi 
catudha bheda ajayatha : 
Dhammuttarika Baddaya-nika 
Chandagarika Sammiti). They were 
also known as Viátsiputriya- 
Sammitiyas (Rf. Abhidharmako£a- 
vyakhya, IX-3, Japanese ed p.649). 
Regarding doctrine of the Sammitiya, 
see Vatsiputriya, q.v. 
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SARVASTIVADA (Pali-Sabbatthi- 
vada) This is a Buddhist sect which 
branched off from the Theravada (Skt. 
Sthaviravada), according Buddhist 
tradition, not directly from Theravada, 
the most orthodox original Buddhist 
Church but from its offshoot 
Mahisasaka. Vasumitra in his 
Samaya-bhedoparacana cakranikaya- 
bhedopadesanasamgrahanama, a book 
preserved in Tibetan translation, 
Bhavya, Vinitadeva and I-tsing record 
that the Sarvastivada emerged out of 
Theravada in the third century after 
the Mahaparinibbana of Buddha. The 
origin of Sarvastivada may be placed 
some time after the Mahisasakas and 
the Mahasafüghikas. The early 
Sarvastivadins are distinguished from 
the Mulasarvastivadins as the latter 
ones modified certain doctrines. The 
Sarvastivadins are also known as the 
Vaibhasikas from the time of Kaniska 
on accourt of its reliance on the 
Vibhagas (commentaries) — the 
fundamental works of the 
Sarvastivada school and specially the 
Mahavibha-sasastra, an encyclo- 
paedia of Buddhist philosophy. 
(Yamakamf Sogen, Systems of 
Buddhist Thought, p.102). 
Vasubandhu, in his Abhidharmakoéa, 
has described that the Kashmir 
Vaibha-sikas were more in view than 
the early Sarvastivadins. This is due 
to the fact that the Vaibhasikas became 
more popular since the days of 
Kapiska and became predominant in 
Kashmir and Gandhüra (Takakusa, 
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Journal of the Pali text society, 1904- 
5, p.119). The popularity of the early 
Sarvastivadins was confined to 
Northern India around Mathura, 
where it had its origin. 


The Sarvastivadins also claim 
Asoka as their patron. They ignore the 
name of Moggaliputta tissa of the Pali 
tradition and put in his place the name 
of Upagupta as the spiritual adviser 
of Asoka. The Avadana literature of 
the Sarvastivadins contains accounts 
about life and munificence and 
liberality of ASoka to Buddhist monks. 
Tibetan Historian Taranatha speaks of 
his lavish gifts to the Sarvastivada 
monks of Aparantaka (Western India), 
Kashmir and Tukhar (Shiefner, p.38). 
Through the activities of the 
Sarvastivadins, Kashmir became a 
centre for Buddhist philosophical 
studies (Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. I. 
Introduction). 


The Sarvastivadins also claimed 
king Kaniska as their great patron as 
king Asoka. Kaniska used to read 
Buddhist scriptures with a monk but 
was much puzzled at the conflicting 
interpretations of the different sects. 
A Buddhist council was convened 
under his patronage to reconcile the 
varying opinions of the different sects 
and ‘to restore Buddhism to eminence 
and to have the Tripitaka explained 
according to the tenets of the various 
schools’. Monks belonging to 
different sects, the majority being the 
Sarvastivadins, participated in the 
council in which texts of the canonical 
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literature were settled and 
arrangement was made to compose 
extensive commentaries on the Sutra, 
Vinaya and Abhidharma texts which 
are known as the Upadesaéastra, 
Vinayavibhasasastra and Abhidharma- 
vibhasasastra and are available only 
in Chinese translations. It is said that 
the texts were engraved on copper- 
plates and deposited inside a tope. 
Thus the main object of the council 
was to prepare commentaries on the 
canons with a view to reconciling the 
varying interpretations of the different 
sects. It also bears witness to the vast 
literary and religious contributions of 
the Sarvastivada school to Buddhism. 


The Sarvastivada school was the 
most widely extended group of 
Buddhist schools which was also 
continued for a long period of time. It 
flourished in central and northern 
India upto Kashmir and outside India, 
including.Central Asia and China. The 
Chinese travellers like Fa-Hien, Hiuen 
Tsang and I-tsing and Tibetan 
historian Bu-ston testify to the wide 
popularity of the Sarvastivada school. 


The Chinese and the Tibetan 
versions of the Tripitaka, 
supplemented by the find of 
manuscripts in Central Asia, Eastern 
Turkestan, Gilgit, Nepal and by 
quotations found in works like the 
Lalitavistara, Mahavastu, 
Madhyamika-vrtti, Sutralankara of 
Asanga, Divyavadana, Abhidharma- 
kośa with Bhasya and Vyakhya testify 
to the fact that the Sarvastivada school 
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possessed a complete canon of their 
own in three divisions—Sutra, Vinaya 
and Abhidharma written in Sanskrit. 
The subdivisions of these pitakas were 
also substantially the same as these in 
Pali. 


The Sutrapitaka of the Sarvasti- 
vadins had four divisions, viz. 
Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, 
Samyuktagama and Ekottaragama 
corresponding Pali Dighanikaya, 
Majjhimanikaya, Samyuttanika ya and 
Anguttaranikaya and had no fifth 
Agama corresponding Pali Khudda- 
kanikaya. But the texts such as the 
Sutranipata, Udana, Dharmapada, 
Sthaviragatha (Pali Theragatha), 
Vimanavastu and Buddhavam$a were 
subsequently collected and designated 
as the Ksudrakagama and the number 
of Sutras and arrangement from Pali 
tradition in other Agamas differed as 
evidenced by the finds of manuscripts 
discovered from Eastern Turkestan 
and other places (Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found 
in Eastern Turkestan; (The Relation 
of the Chinese Agama to the Pali 
Nikayas (correspondence, JRAS 
1961). 


The  Vinayapitaka of the 
Sarvastivada contains the following 
four divisions: 


(i) Vinayavibhariga 

(ii) Vinayavastu 

(iii) Vinayaksudrakavastu and 
(iv) Vinaya-uttaragrantha 
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Our information about the Vinaya 
texts of the Sarvastivadins is derived 
solely from the catalogues of Chinese 
canonical literature. In Nanjios's 
Catalogue, we find the following 
texts : 


(i) Sarvastivada-Vinaya-matrka 
(ii) Sarvastivada-Vinaya-vibhasa 


(iii) Sarvastivada- Vinaya- 
Samgraha 


(iv) Dasadhyaya-Vinaya Bhiksu 
and 


(v) Bhiksuni Pratimoksa. 


. The principal text of the 
Sarvastivada is the Dasadhyaya- 
vinaya. We find that the four divisions 
of Sarvastivada Vinaya as preserved 
in Chinese are identical with those of 
the Theravada (Sthaviravada) school. 
The Vinaya-vibhanga corresponds to 
the Suttavibhanga, the Vinayavastu to 
the Khandhakas, the Vinaya-ksudra- 
kavastu and Vinaya-uttaragrantha to 
the Cullavagga and the parivetapelie 
respectively. 


The Abhidharmapitaka of the 
Sarvastivada school extant in Chinese 
translation except Sangitiparyaya in 
Sanskrit and Comprises seven texts 
like the Theravada in Pali and they are 
namely, 

(1) Jianaprasthanasutra of Arya 
Katyayaniputra 

(2) Sangitiparyaya of Mahaka- 
usthila 


(3) Prakaranapada of Sthavira 
Vasumitra 
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(4) Vijfianakaya of Sthavira 
Devafsarma 


(5) Dhatukaya of Purna 


(6) Dharmaskandha of Arya 
Sariputra and 


(7) Prajfiptigastra of Arya 
Maudgalyayana. 


As the Sarvastivadins belonged to 
the orthodox group, there are many 
points of agreement between the 
Theravada and the Sarvastivada in 
regard to doctrine also. The very term 
'sarvastivada' means ‘all exists’ 
(sarvam asti, Pali sabbam atthi). So the 
school is called Sarvastivada (Pali 
Sabbatthivada) and it advocates the 
doctrine that all things exist at all 
times — present, past and future. The 
Sarvastivada upholds that the present 
has its root in the past and the 
consequence in future. There were 
differences of opinion among the 
Sarvastivada teachers on the 
interpretation of the existence of the 
objects in regard to the past, present 
and future. According to this school, 
there were seventy-five elements of 
which seventy-two were samskrta 
(constituted) and the rest three, 
namely, akaa, pratisahkhya-nirodha 
and apratisankhya-nirodha were 
uncons-tituted (asamskrta). 


The samskrta dharmas were 
divided into rūpa, citta, citta- 
samprayukta dharmas and citta- 
viprayukta dharmas (for details see 
N.Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, 
Vol. II, pp. 141-142; A.C. Banerji, 
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Buddhism In India and Abroad, 
pp.92-99). Again to say the 
Sarvastivadins believed in other 
various doctrines of the Theravada 
such as concepts of Nirvana, Karma, 
arhathood, etc. As regards the doctrine 
of the Sarvastivadins, the term itself 
Sarvastivada means ‘all exists’ 
(sarvam asti). It is this belief which 
has given this sect the appellation 
Sarvastivada. It advocates the doctrine 
that all things exist at all times — 
present, past and future. By it, it means 
the existence of the elements (five 
dharmas) of the past and the future in 
the present (trikalasat). In other words 
it upholds that the present has its root 
in the past and the consequence in the 
future while the Theravadins deny 
such existence. The Sarvastiva dins 
accept the fundamental creeds of 
Buddhism, viz., anatta and anicca of 
all worldly things, and their contention 
is that the things constituted out of the 
dharmas at a particular time are 
subject to disintegration but not the 
dharmas themselves, which always 
exist in their subtlest state, vedana, for 
instance, may be ku£ala, akuSala or 
avya kyta at a particular time and place, 
but it exists at all time (Points of 
Controversy, Appendix, pp. 375-77). 
The Kathà vatthu furnishes us the 
plain meaning of the term 
sarvastivà da. According to it, the sect 
maintains that everything exists 
(sabbam atthi) everywhere at all times 
and in every way. Prominent among 
these exponents were Dharmatrata, 
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ghosaka, Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. 
The Sarva stivada had fair agreement 
with the Theravada in regard to the 
doctrinal matters. Like the Theravada, 
it believed in the plurality of elements 
in the universe. According to the 
Sarvastivada, there were seventy-five 
elements (dharmas), seventy-two 
classified as samskrta (constituted) 
and divided into five dharmas, viz., 
citta (mind), caitasika (mental 
concomitants), rupa (matter), 
visamprayukta- samskara (states 
independent of mind) and asamskrta 
(unconstituted). The seventy-five 
dharmas are as follows : 


I. Rupa : (a) Visaya (5) 
(b) indriya (5) 
(i) rupa 
(ii) Sabda 
(iii) gandha (iii) ghranendriya 


(i) caksurindriya 
(ii) Srotrendriya 


(iv) rasa (iv) jihvendriya 


(v)sparfa (v) kayendriya 
(c) avijfiapti (1). 

II. Citta (1) 

III. Caitasikas (46) 
(4) Mahabhumika (10) 


(i) vedana (ii)samjia 

(iii) cetana (iv) sparga 

(v) chanda (vi) mati or prajiia 
(vii) smrti (viii) manaskara 


(ix) adhimoksa (x) samadhi 
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(b) Kusalamahabhümika (10) 
(i) $raddha (ii) virya 

(iii) upeksa (iv) hri 
(v)apatrapya (vi) alobha 
(vii) advesa (viii) ahimsa 
(ix) prasrabdhi (x) apramada 
(c) Klefa-mahabhumika (6) 
(i) moha (ii) pramada 
(iii) kauSidya (iv) as$raddhya 
(v) styàna (vi) auddhatya 


(d) Akusala-mahabhümika (2) 


(i) ahrikata ^ (ii)anapatrapya 
(e) UpakleSabhumika (10) 
(i) krodha (ii) mraksa 


(iii) matsarya (iv) irgya 
(v)prada$a (vi) vihimsa 
(vii) upanaha (vill) maya 


(ix) Sathya (x) mada 

(f) Aniyata-bhumika (8) 

(i) kaukrtya (ii) middha 
(iii) vitarka (iv) vicara 

(v) raga (vi) pratigha 
(vii) mana (viii) vicikitsa 


IV. Citta-viprayukta dharma (14) 
(i) prapti | (ii) aprapti 
(iil) sabhagata (iv) asamjfiika 
(v) asamjfii-samapatti 
(vi) nirodha-samapatti 


(vii) jivita (viii) jati 
(ix) sthiti (x) anityatà 
(xi) namakaya (xii) jara 
(xiii) padakaya 


(xiv) vyafijanakaya 
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V. Asamskrta (3) 
(i) akasa 
(ii) pratisahkhya-nirodha 
(iii) apratisankhya-nirodha 


SASSATAVADA (Skt. Sagvatavada) 
are eternalists i.e., those who hold the 
view (ditthi) that the soul and world 
exist eternally mentioned in the 
Brahmajala Sutta of the Dighanikaya. 
Their views are included in the list of 
sixty-two views (dvasatthiyo ditthiya) 
and are of four kinds based on four 
grounds (catuhi vatthuhi). The reason 
assigned by the Brahmajala Sutta as 
the basis of the first three categories 
is that some recluses or Bramanas due 
to their meditational process and 
spiritual advancement develop the 
power (abhififia) of remembering their 
former births (pubbenivasanussati) 
upto a certain number. Three 
categories vary only in numbers, the 


first one upto lakhs of births (jatisata- 


sahassam). The second case is in all 
respects the same except the numbers 
upto ten world aeons (dasasamvatta- 
vivattani). In this way they can recall 
correctly in all their details their 
numerous previous births, enumerated 
above in succession. From this they 
come to conclusion “that the soul is 
eternal; the world giving birth to 
nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain 
peak as a pillar firmly fixed and that 
though these living creatures 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from 
one state of existence and spring up 
in another, yet they are for ever and 
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ever" (Dialogues of the Buddha, 
transl. by T. W. Rhys Davids, Part I; 
p.28). The fourth category of recluses 
and Brahmanas, on account of their 
being ‘addicted to logic and 
reasoning' (takki hoti vimamsi) they 
come to the conclusion of their own, 
beaten out by their argumentations and 
based on their sophistry (takkapariya- 
hatam vimamasanucaritam) that the 
soul and the world are eternal. 


In short, according to the 
Brahmajala Sutta, the memories of the 
past and future existences make a 
person an eternalist, because he thinks 
the world has been rolling on from 
eternity and will be rolling for ever and 
that he will be born again and again 
(Atitam kho aham addhanam janami' 
samvaftissati vati, Digha-Nikaya, III, 
pp.109-110). Whenever Buddha was 
asked whether he was an eternalist or 
not, every time he replied that he was 
neither a Sassatavadin nor an 
Asassatavadin, for the question of 
Sassata or Asassata does not arise in 
reference to the highest truth, 
Nibbana, which according to Buddha, 
is uncaused and, unconditioned 
(ahetu-appaccaya) and therefore non 
relative, absolute is only realisable 
within one's ownself by the wise 
(paccattam veditabbo vififiuhi) and 
underscri-bable by any of the 
empirical terms. The term Sassata in 
the Pali Nikayas does not carry the 
metaphysical sense as in the 
Upanisads, while speaking of the great 
Atman (Paramatma). The Sassata- 
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vadins, according to Nikayas, hold 
that atta (atman) or self as one of the 
five khandhas (aggregates) or 
something apart from them exists for 
ever and without any change. 


“The only Brahmanical school of 
philosophy to which the Sassatavada 
bears resemblance is the Samkhya. 
According to this school there are two 
distinct eternals, the Purusa and the 
Prakrti, the former corresponding to 
atta and the latter to loka, with the 
difference that, according to sassata- 
vadins, the soul is an active agent 
while the Purusa (7 eternal atta) of the 
Samkhya is inactive on-looker, the 
active agent being Ahankara, the 
principle of individuation, which 
however issues out of the prakrti or 
matter in its primeval form. The 
eternal loka of the sassatavadins is 
evolved world in its variety" (N. Dutt, 
Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, pp. 
50-51). 


SAHAJA YANA — a later school of 
Buddhism, see Mantrayana, q.v. 


SAHAJA TA-PACCAYA (Skt. Sahajata- 
pratyaya), i.e., Co-existence condition 
in co-relation, is one of the twenty- 
four paccayas discussed in the 
Patthana. 


It means co-nascence or the 
simultaneous factor implying 
simultaneity as a causal relation. The 
term ‘sahajata’ may be interpreted as 
concomitant or concurrent. Literally 
it means coming into existence at one 
and the same time, neither before nor 
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after. The Patthana analyses sahajata- 
paccaya in detail with the help of 
kusaladhamma, akusaladhamma, etc., 
thus - Kusalo dhammo kusalassa 
dhammassa sahajata-paccaya kusala 
khandho tinnanam khadhanam 
sahajatapaccayena paccayo - patthana. 
p.130. Buddhaghosa illustrates this in 
the commentary that - “A state which 
renders service by being together with 
the arising is co-existent cause like the 
lamp the lamp-light" (uppajjamana ca 
saha uppajjamana-bhavena upaka- 
rako dhammo sahajatapaccayo, 
pakasassa padipo viya-Patthana Atha. 
p.73). Other examples are light and 
heat are concomitant to the sun. 
Vinfüaga, Vedana, safifia and 
sankhara—these four aggregates are 
concomitant or simultaneous factors. 
The nama (mental factors) and rupa 
(corporeality) at the moment of rebirth 
are mutually related as sahajata- 
paccaya. 


SAMANNAPHALA (Skt. Sramanya- 
phala), i.e., “The fruits of the life of a 
recluse” or “the advantages of recluse- 
ship” as depicted in the Samafifiaphala 
Sutta of the Digha Nikaya. The 
episode given in the above sutta is that 
the king Ajatasattu of Magadha, 
troubled in mind with the question, 
“What is the advantage of life of a 
recluse” asked the six renowned 
heretical teachers, namely, Purana 
Kassapa,  Makkhali Gosala, 
Ajitakesakambala, Pakudha 
Kaccayana, Nigantha Nataputta and 
Safijaya Belatthiputta one by one but 
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not being satisfied with their answers 
at last put his problem to Buddha, 
Ajatasattu, after pointing out the 
advantages derived from the long list 
occupations enjoyed by the people, 
asked whether the members of the 
order (Sangha) after embracing 
recluseship would derive any 
corresponding advantage visible in 
this world (samditthiko). The Buddha 
answers in the form of counter- 
question giving a list of advantages, 
arranged in ascending order, each one 
said to be better and higher than the 
one just before stated. The Buddha 
shows the advantages of the life of a 
recluse not necessarily of a follower 
of his own but also applicable to his 
strongest opponents. 


Buddha asked the King Ajatasattu 
how he would treat a slave or servant 
who served him after he had joined 
the order. The king confesses that he 
would treat that person as one worthy 
of honour and respect and provide him 
all requisites of a recluse. This is the 
fruit derived from the life of a recluse. 


A farmer who cultivates his land 
or a householder who pays taxes 
(karakarako) and thus increases the 
king's wealth (rasivdghako), giving up 
his property and position embraces the 
life of recluse who deserves royal 
honour and protection. This is the fruit 
of the life of a recluse. 


After hearing the admonition of 
Buddha, a householder, out of faith, 
enters the order and leads a recluse 
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life. He restrains himself perfectly in 
accordance with the Patimokkha 
rules, observes the moral precepts 
(silas) entirely, guards his sense- 
faculties and removing five 
hindrances namely, covetousness, 
malevolence, laziness, worry and 
perplexity, mindful and selfpossessed 
(sati-sampa-jafifio) enters into and 
remains in first stage of meditation 
(pathama-jhana), a state of joy (piti) 
and ease (sukha), born of detachment 
(vivaekaja) but associated with 
reasoning (vitakka) and investigation 
(vicara). This is the next fruit of the 
life of a recluse. 


Then further, the monk calming all 
reasoning and investigation enters into 
and abides in the second stage of 
medition (dutiya-jhana), a state of joy 
and ease, born of the serenity of 
concentration (samadhija), a state of 
one pointedness of mind (cetaso 
ekodi-bhavam), a tranquillisation of 
heart within (ajjhattam sampas 
adanam). This is the next advantage 
of recluseship. 


Then further, the monk being aloof 
from joy, becomes equable or 
indifferent (upekhako), mindful and 
self possessed, he experiences in his 
body that ease which the noble one 
i.e., Arhats talk of when they say : 
“The man, serene and mindful, is well 
at ease (upekhako satima sukhavihari) 
and he enters into and abides in the 
third stage of meditation (tatiya- 
jhana). This is the next advantage of 
the life of a recluse. 
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Then further, the monk, by 
removing ease and pain alike 
(sukhassa pahana dukkassa pahana), 
by the passing away of the previously 
experienced elation or dijection 
(pubbeva somanassadomanassanam 
atthan-gama) enters into and abides in 
the fourth stage of meditation 
(catuttha-jhana), a state of pre self- 
possession and equanimity, without 
pain and ease. This is the next fruit of 
the life of recluse. 


With his heart thus serene 
(samahito), made pure (parisuddha), 
translucent (pariyodato), cultured, 
devoid of evil (vigatapakkileso), suppl 
(mudubhuto), ready to act 
(Kammaniyo) firm, (thito) and 
impurturable (anifijappato), he applies 
and bends his mind to that insight that 
comes from knowledge (fianada- 
ssanaya). He grasps the fact. This body 
of mine has, it is built up of the four 
elements, it springs from father and 
mother, it is continually renewed by 
so much boiled rice and juicy foods, 
its very nature is impermanence, it is 
subject to creation, dissolution and 
disintegration, and therein in this 
consciousness of mine, too, bound up, 
on that does it deend (Dialogues of 
Buddha, I. pp. 86-87). This is the next 
fruit of the lif a recluse. 


He then applies and bends down 
his mind to the calling up of a mental 
image (manomayam Kayam abhini- 
mmnaya). He calls up from this body 
another body, having form, made of 
mind, having all (his own body's) 
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limbs and parts, not deprived 
any organ" (So imamha kaya 
afiiam Kayam abhinmminati- 
rupim manomayam sabbangapaccan- 
gam ahinindriyam). This is also the 
advantage of the life of a recluse. 


When his mind is thus concentrated 
he applies and bends down his mind 
to the modes of the wondrous gift or 
magical powers. (iddhividhaya). He 
bends down his mind to the 
acquisition of the supernormal powers. 
He acquires the supernormal powers 
in its various modes. Being one he 
becomes many, or being many he 
becomes one again; he becomes 
visible or invisible, he goes feeling no 
obstruction to the further side of a wall 
or rampart or hill, as if through air, he 
penetrates up and down through solid 
ground, as if through water, he walks 
on water, without breaking through it, 
as if on the solid ground, he travels 
cross-legged in the sky, like the birds 
on wing, even the moon and the sun, 
so potent, so mighty though they be, 
does he touch and feel with his hand; 
he reaches in the body even up to the 
heaven of Brahma. (So aneka-vihitam 
iddhividham paccanubhoti-eko 
pi hutva bahudha hoti, bahudha pi 
hutva eko hoti, avi-bhavam tiro- 
bhavam . tiro-kuddam tiro 
pakaram tiro-pabbatam asajjamano 
gacchati seyyatha pi akase, pathaviya 
pi ummujja nimmujjam_ karoti 
sayyatha pi udake, udake pi 
abhijjamano gacchati seyyathà pi 
pakkhi sakuno, ime pi candimasuriya 
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evam mahi-ddhike evem mahanu- 
bhave panina paramasati parimajjati, 
yava brahmaloka pi kayena 
vasamvattati). This is the advantage 
of recluseship. 


He then applies mind to the Divine 
ears (Dibbaya sota dhatuya). He hears 
sound both human and celestial, 
whether far or near, as if a man were 
on the high road and were to hear the 
sound of a kettledrum (bherisadda) or 
the sound of a chank horns (mudanga) 
and small drums (dindima), he would 
know these correctly. Similarly a 
recluse can understand with his divine 
ears various sounds. This is the one 
advantage of the life of a recluse, 
visible in this life. 


With his heart thus serene a recluse 
directs and bends down his mind to 
the knowledge of others' thoughts 
(cetopariyafianaya). He knows a 
passionate mind (saragam), the 
peaceful mind as peaceful (vita dosam 
va cittam vita-dosam), the dull mind 
as dull (samoham va cittam samoham) 
the alert mind as alert (vita-moham 
va cittam vita-moham), the restless 
mind as restless (vikkhittam va cittam 
vikkhittam), the broad mind as broad 
(mahaggatam va cittam), the mean 
mind as mean (sa-uttaram va cittam 
sauttaram....), the lofty mind as lofty 
(anuttaram va cittam anuttaram .....), 
the steadfast mind as steadfast mind 
(samahitam va cittam samahitam), the 
wavering mind as  wavering 
(asamahitam và cittam asamhitam...), 
the free mind as free (vimuttam va 
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cittam vimuttam) and the enslaved 
mind as enslaved (avimuttam va 
cittam avimuttam). Thus he knows 
every condition of mind. It is also one 
advantage of the life of a recluse 
visible in this world. 


With his heart thus serene a recluse 
directs and bends down his mind to 
the knowledge of the memory of his 
previous existence. He recalls to mind 
his previous births with all details. He 
recalls one birth, or two or three or 
four or five births, or ten or twenty or 
thirty or forty or fifty or a hundred or 
a thousand or a hundred thousand 
births, through many an aeon of 
dissolution, many an aeon of 
evolution, many an aeon of both 
dissolution and evolution (So aneka- 
vihitam pubbe nivasam anussarati- 
seyyathidam ekam pi jatim dve 
pi jatiyo tisso pi jatiyo catasso pi 
jatiyo pafica pi jatiyo dasa pi jatiyo 
visatim pi jatiyo timsam pi jatiyo 
cattarisampi jatiyo pafifiasam pi Jatiyo 
jati-satampi-jati-sahassam pi jati-sata 
sahassam pi aneke pi samvatta-kappe 
aneke pi vivattakappe aneke pi 
samvatta-vivatta-kappe). This is the 
advantage of the life of a recluse 
(samafifiaphala). 


With his heart thus serene, he 
directs and bends down his mind to 
the knowledge of the fall and rise of 
beings, (sattanamcutupapatafanaya). 
With the pure Heavenly Eye (dibbena 
cakkhuna), surpassing that of men, he 
sees beings as they pass away from 
one form of existence and take shape 
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in another, he recognises the mean and 
the noble, the well favoured (suvanne) 
and the ill favoured (dubbanne), the 
happy (sugate) and the wretched 
(duggate) passing away according to 
their deeds. This is an immediate 
advantage of the life of a recluse, 
visible in this world, and higher and 
sweeter than the previous one. 


With his heart thus serene and 
ready to act, the recluse directs and 
bends down his mind to the 
knowledge of the destruction of 
cankers or craving or lust (asava). He 
knows as it really is “This is pain". 
“This is the origin of pain". “This is 
the cessation of pain”. “This is the path 
that leads to cessation." He knows : 
“These are asavas". “This is the origin 
of the asava (asava-samudayo). This 
is the path that leads to the cessation 
of the asava” (asava-nirodhagamini 
pati-pada). And thus knowing 
and seeing his heart is set free from 
desire of ignorance (avijjasava pi 
cittam vimuccati). There arises in him 
the knowledge of his emancipation 
(vimuttismim hi vimuttam) and he 
knows *Rebirth has been destroyed". 
The higher life has been fulfilled, what 
had to be done has been accomplished. 
After this present life there will be no 
beyond. This is an immediate fruit of 
the life of a recluse, visible in this 
world and higher and sweeter than the 
previous one. It is the last and best 
advantage of the life of a recluse 
visible in this world, there is no higher 
and sweeter than this. The 
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Samafifiaphala Sutta thus inculcates 
the Buddhist way of spiritual progress 
upto the stage of emancipation. 


SIKKHA (Skt. Siksa), the training, 
which the Buddha’s disciples has to 
undergo training is of three kinds : 
‘training in higher morality (adhisila- 
sikkha), training in higher mentality 
(adhicitta-sikkha), training in higher 
wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha). This 
threefold training refers to the 
threefold division of the eightfold path 
(magga) in morality, concentration 
and wisdom (sila, citta, pafifia). It is 
said in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya and the Anguttara 
Nikaya (II. p.1):‘“It is through not 
understanding, not penetrating noble 
morality, ... noble concentration... 
noble wisdom.... noble deliverance 
that I, as well as you, have had for such 
a long time to pass through this round 
of rebirths". 


"This then is morality, this 
concentration, this wisdom, this 
deliverance. Being endowed with 
morality, concentration brings high 
fruit and blessing. Being endowed 
with concefftration, wisdom brings 
high fruit and blessing. Being 
endowed with wisdom, the mind 
becomes freed from all cankers 
(asava), namely, from the sensuous 
canker (kamasava), from the canker 
of existence (bhavasava), from the 
canker of opinions (ditthasava) dnd 
from the canker of ignorance 
(avijjasava). 
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SIKKHAPADA (Skt. Siksapada), steps 
of training, sets of moral precepts or 
rules to be observed by the Buddhist 
monks and laities. The five moral 
rules, called Paficasila (q.v.) which are 
binding on all Buddhist lay devotees 
(upasaka-upasika, q.v.) are 
(1) abstaining from killing any living 
being (Panatipata veramani 
sikkhapadam), (2) from stealing 
(adinnadana). (3) from sexual 
misconduct (kamesu micchacara), 
(4) from lying (musa-vada), (5) from 
the use of intoxicants (sura-meraya- 
majja-pamadatthana). 


The eight moral rules called 
Atthasila (q.v.) which on full moon 
and new moon days and on the first 
and last quarter of the moon are 
observed by many lay devotees. 
Besides the first five rules of paficasila 
three are added namely, abstaining 
(6) from taking meal after mid-day 


(vika labhojana ), (7-8) from attending 


dancing, music etc. and using garland, 
ointment (nacca, gita vadita 
visukadassana mialagandha vilepana 
mandana vibhusanatthàna). 


The ten moral rules called dasa- 
sikkhapada, (q.v.) also called dasa-sila 
are binding on all Buddhist novices 
(samanera) and monks (bhikkhu), 
namely (1-5) abstaining from killing, 
stealing, sexual misconduct, lying the 
use of intoxicants, all of paficasila with 
five more additional rules, namely, 
abstaining, (6) from eating after mid- 
day (vikalabhojana), (7) from 
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dancing, singing, music and shows 
(naccagitavaditavisukadassana), 
(8) from using garlands, scent, 
cosmetics and adornments, etc. (mala- 
gandha-vilepana-dharana-mandana, 
vibhusanatthana), (9) from using 
luxurious beds (uccasayana maha- 
sayana veramani), (10) from accepting 
gold and silver (Jatarupa-rajata- 
patigghana  veramani sikkha- 
padam samadiyami). 

SIVATTHIKA (AMAKASUSANA, 
Skt. Smasana), cemetery where even 
unburnt dead bodies were thrown 
down. In technical sense in Buddhism 
the term sivatthika, is used to mean 
‘cemetery contemplation as described 
in the Satipatthana Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya and the Mahasati- 
patthana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 
These contemplations have as their 
objects : a corpse of one ortwo or three 
days old, swollen up, blue-black in 
colour, full of corruption .....a corpse 
eaten by crows, etc... a framework of 
bones... flesh hanging from it, covered 
here and there with blood, held 
together by the sinews... without flesh 
and blood, but still held together by 
the sinews.. bone, scattered in all 
directions... bleached and resembling 
shells... heaped together after the lapse 
of years weathered and crumbled to 
dust at the end of these contemplations 
there follows the conclusion : ‘This 
body of mine also has this nature, has 
this destiny, I cannot escape it." see 
kayagata-sati, q.v. 
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SILAKKHANDHA (Skt. Silaskandha), 
division of morality. Sila is a mode of 
mind and volition (cetana) manifested 
in speech or bodily action (kamma), 
In Buddhism, like other all religions, 
sila (moral character) holds a very 
important place. It plays a vital role 
in national development and spiritual 
upliftment. It is ordinarily known in 
India as brahmacarya. It is the 
foundation of the whole Buddhist 
practice, and therewith the first of the 
three kinds of training in higher 
morality (adhisilasikkha), in higher 
mentality (adhicittasikkha) and 
training in higher wisdom 
(adhipafifiasikkha) that from the 
threefold division of the noble 
eightfold Path. Buddhist morality is 
not, as it may appear from the negative 
formulations in the discourses of the 
Suttapitaka, something negative. It 
does not not consist in the mere not- 
committing of evil actions or speech, 
but in each instance the clearly 
conscious and intentional restraint 
from the bad actions in questions and 
corresponds to the simultaneously 
arising of good volition. Sila in its 
primary sense means nature, character, 
habit, a behaviour in general. From 
doctrinal rather ethical point of view, 
its secondary meaning is “the moral 
habit, or the habitual good, the moral 
conduct - the conduct of one who does 
not hurt or rob living things, is 
sexually straight, truthful and gentle 
in speech, and sober as to drinks. That 
is all. Such conduct is only the 
essential basis of the higher life (Mrs. 
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Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, PTS Vol. II. p.269). Thus 
in short “Sila means those particular 
volitions and mental states, etc. by 
which a man who desists from 
committing sinful actions, maintains 
himself on the right path. Sila thus 
means : (1) right volition (cetana), (2) 
the associated mental states (cetasika), 
(3) mental control (samvara), and (4) 
the actual non-transgression (in the 
body and speech) of the course of 
conduct already in the mind by the 
preceding three silas called 
avitakkama". Samvara is spoken of as 
being of five kinds, 1. Patimokkha- 
sanvara (the control which saves him 
who abides by it), 2. Satisamvara (the 
control of mindfulness), 3. Nagasam 
vara (the control of knowledge), 4. 
Khanti- samvara (the control of 
patience), 5. Viriyasam vara (the 
control of active self-restraint). 
Patimokha-sam vra means all self- 
control in general. Satisanvara means 
the mindfulness by which one can 
bring in the right associations when 
using ones cognitive senses. Even 
when looking at any tempting object 
he will besvirtue of his mindfulness 
(sati) control himself from being 
tempted by avoiding to think of its 
tempting side and by thinking on such 
aspects of it as may lead in the 
right direction. Khantisamvara is 
that by which one can remain 
unperturbed in heat and cold. By the 
proper adherence to sila all our 
bodily, mental and vocal activities 
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(kamma) are duly systematized, 
organized, stabilized (samadhanam, 
upadharanam, patittha) -Visuddhi- 
magga-silaniddesa, pp. 7-8; S. N. 
Dasgupta. A History of Indian 
Philosophy-I, p.101. According to the 
Patisambhidamagga (I.p. 44), volition 
is virtue (cetana silam), restraint is 
virtue (sam varo silam), non- 
transgression is virtue (avitakkamo 
silam). Sila is thus called virtue in the 
sense of being virtuous or moral 
(silatthena silam). Perfect morality, 
therefore, constitutes the 
indispensable foundation of further 
progress on way to emancipation and 
its essence is to be found in 
selflessness. Buddha declares morality 
as the first necessity and insisted on 
man's liberation from sensual 
thoughts, acts and malevolence and 
urges his disciples to lead a pure life 
being possessed of moral habit 
(Majjhima Nikaya, I, p.33 
sampannasila bhikkhave viharatha, 
Añguttara Nikaya, II. p.14). 


No river in the world can purify on 
earth the taints of human beings 
(malam idha paninam), morality can 
alone remove the stain of all living 
beings (sattanam). The person whose 
ornament is the morality (silabhUsana- 
bhusita) outshines the pomp and 
pearls and jewells of kings. The 
virtuous man destroys self blame 
(attanuvadadibhayam) begetting 
always joy and praise (Visuddhi- 
magga, p.10). Thus it has been said 
that morality is knowledge; vice is 


ignorance and stupidity. There is no 
force like the moral force which is also 
the supreme weapon (Theragatha, 
p.63 : silam balam appatimam silam 
avudham uttamam). 


The advantages of morality (sila), 
as stated in Pali literature, are the 
absence of remorse (avippatisaradi) 
and the like (Ariguttara Nikaya, 
V. p.1). “A person being virtuous and 
endowed with morality (silava) 
acquires much wealth mainly due to 
the effect of non-negligence, gains 
good report abroad, enters boldly and 
being unperturbed the assemblies of 
princes, brahmanas, laymen and 
monks, dies undeluded and lastly on 
the dissolution of the body after death 
attains a happy destiny” (Digha 
Nikaya II p.86). Thus a learned man 
enjoys various advantages of morality, 
beginning with loveableness and 
preciousness and ending in the 
destruction of the intoxicants (asava) 
of the mind. In the Majjhima Nikaya 
(1.p.33), the Buddha on occasion 
enjoins on his disciples to fulfil 
virtues, to be dear, respected and 
honoured by the fellow-monks. Just 
as the dawn is the forerunner of the 
sun so possession of virtue 
(silasampada) is the harbinger of the 
origin of noble eightfold path. It is said 
that a monk who observes morality 
(sila) will be able to cultivate the noble 
eightfold path (Samyutta Nikaya, 
V.p. 30. bhikkhuno  ariyassa 
attharigikassa maggassa uppadaya 
etam pubbatbgamam etam pubbani- 
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mittam yad idam silasampado). - 


SILANUSSATI (Skt. Silànusmrti), i.e., 
recollection of morality or virtue. 


It is the fourth of six (or ten) 
practices of meditation by recollection 
or contemplation on the object 
(kammatthana, q.v.) of one's own 
virtue and its special qualities. 


In the Visuddhimagga, the merits 
of the moral virtue (silaguna) and the 
procedure of recollection or 
meditation and its effect have been 
quoted from the Pitaka texts thus : “He 
who wishes to develop the 
recollection of the virtue (silanussati) 
should go into solitary retreat and 
recollect his own different kinds of 
virtues in their special qualities in so 
far so they are “unbroken” 
(akhandani) and so forth thus - Indeed 
my various kinds of virtues are 
unbroken, intact (acchiddani), 
unspotted (asabalani), unblemished 
(akammasani), liberating (bhujissani), 
praised by the wise (vififiupasatthan1), 
uninfected (aparamatthani) and 
conducive to concentration (samadhi 
samvattikani) [Anguttara N.III p.286; 
Samyutta N. II. p.70]. The morals of 
a householder should be recollected 
by a householder (gahattha), those of 
a recluse (pabbajita) by a recluse that 
for householders, or for recluses, if not 
a single one is broken, either at the 
beginning (adimhi) or the end (ante 
v8), not being torn like a cloth ragged 
at the ends, then they are untorn or 
unbroken. When no one of them is 
broken in the middle, not being rent 
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like a cloth that is punctured in the 
middle (majjhe vinivaddhasataka 
viya), they are intact. When they are 
not broken twice or thrice in 
succession as it were a cow whose.... 
body is.... either black, red and so on, 
with a patch of different colour long 
or round, they are said to be unspotted. 
If they are not broken at different 
stages, like a cow variegated with 
dissimilar spots, they are 
unblemished. Those some virtues 
(sila) are liberating by freeing from 
slavery of craving (Tani yeva 
tanhadasavyato mocetva bhujissa- 
bhavakaranena bhujissani). 


When he thus recollects his own 
morals or virtues that they are 
unbroken and so forth, his mind 
is not invaded by lust, nor by hate, 
nor by delusion, but is upright with 
reference to morals (Evam akhand4ai 
gunavasena attano silani anussarato 
nevassa tasim  samaye raga- 
pariyutthitam cittam hoti na dosa... 
moha... ujugatam... Ariguttara 
N III. 286). 


When he has suppressed the 
hindrances in the way already 
described the jhana factors 
(hanangani) arise in a single 
conscious moment. But owing to the 
profundity of virtues special qualities 
(silagunanam gambhira-taya), or 
owing to his being occupied in 
recollecting special qualities of many 
sorts, the jhana itself is known as 
*recollection of virtue' too, because it 
arises with the virtues special qualities 
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as the means. 


And when a bhikkhu is devoted to 
this recollection of virtue, he has 
respect in training (sikkhaya sagaravo 
hoti). He lives in communion with his 
fellows in the life of purity. He is 
sedulous in welcoming (patisantharo 
appamatto). He is devoid of the fear 
of self blame and so on. He sees fear 
in slightest fault. 


SIHAPUBBADDHAKAYATA (Skt. 
Simhapurbardhakayata). One of the 
thirty-two major characteristic bodily 
marks of great man (Mahapurisa, q.v.) 
who is either the Buddha or a universal 
monarch (cakravarti raja) mentioned 
in the Mahapadana Sutta and the 
Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
the Brahmayu Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya and some of Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts is sihapubbaddha-kayata, i.e., 
the front half of his body is like a 
lion's. To clarify this the 


Sumangalavilasini (p.448) explains 


that lion's front part of the body is 
complete (paripunno) but the back part 
is incomplete (aparipunno). The whole 
body of a great man is complete like 
the front part of a lion. His body is 
not uneven like a lion's. It is high 
(digha) where it should be (dighayu- 
ttatthana) and short (rassa), large 
(thula), lean (kisa), broad (putauia) 
accordingly. 


Sanskrit Buddhist texts like the 
Lalitavistara, Mahāvyutpatti and 
others contain almost same 
description as mentioned above. The 
Gandavytha Sūtra (p.310) however, 
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describes that the upper portion of the 
body ofa great man is broad and round 
like a lion’s front part and well- 
established and raised like well born 
lion. 


SIHAHANUTA (Skt. Simhahanuta). 


This is one of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks of a great or 
superman (mahapurisa, q.v.) who, 
according to Buddhist tradition, is 
the Buddha or a cakravarti ràja 
mentioned in the Digha Nikaya 
(II, p.18; II, p.175), Majjhima Nikaya 
(II, p.137) and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts. The term signifies that a great 
man has a jaw (hanu) like a lion's. In 
explaining this sign the 
Sumangalavilasini (p.450) says that 
lion's lower jaw is complete 
(paripurga) but not the upper jaw. A 
great man's both the jaws are complete 
and appear like the moon on the 
twelfth day of the fortnight. 


Of the Buddhist Sanskrit text the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), Mahavyutpatti 
(p.5) and the Bodhisattvabhumi 
(p.259) contain similar expression of 
the Pali texts. The Gagdavyuha sutra 
(p.310) describes that a great man has 
jaws like the lion's which are covered 
and complete like his face, excellently 
pure and without any hollow in the 
mouth. According to the Abhidhar- 
madipa (p.189) he has large jaws 
which are smooth, circular, heaped up 
and appear like the jaws of a lion. 


SUKKADATHATA (Sukladantatà). 
This is one of the thirty-two major 
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characteristic marks of a great man 
(mahapurisa, q.v.). who is either the 
Buddha or cakravarti raja mentioned 
in the Digha Nikaya (II, p.18, III, 
p.177), the Majjhima Nikaya (II, 
p.137) and some Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts. According to Pali tradition he 
is susukkadatha i.e., he has very bright 
lustrous white teeth. According to the 
Sumangalavilasini, others or ordinary 
people have rotten teeth (putidanta), 
some have black (kala) or discoloured 
(vivanna) teeth. But a great man’s 
teeth are.very well, white and bright 
shinning like the star of healing 
(Venus). 


The Buddhist Sanskrit texts like the 
Lalitavistara (p.74), Mahavyutpatti 
(p.5) and the Bodhisattvabhumi 
(p.259) describe this sign as 
Sukladantata. According to Abhidhar- 
madipa (p.189), the teeth of a great 
man are white like a jasmine flower 
and a shell. The Gandavyuha describes 
that he has a very bright teeth which 
are lustrous, purified, well established 
and free from putrid teeth. According 
to the Arthavini$caya Sūtra (p.297) his 
teeth are completely free from dirt and 
white like garland of full blown 
jasmine flowers. 


SUKHUMACHAVITA (B.Skt. 
Suksma-chavita). One of the thirty- 
two major characteristic marks of a 
great man (Mahapurisa, q.v.) who is 
either the Buddha or the universal 
monarch (cakravarti raja) enumerated 
in the Mahapadana Sutta and the 
Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
and some of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
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texts is sukhumachavita, i.e., having 
smooth or delicate skin, which is so 
delicately smooth that no dust and dirt 
stick to his body (sukhumatta chaviya 
rajojallam kaye na upalippati). The 
Sumangalavilasini (p.447) explains 
that dust (rajo) and dirt (mala) do not 
cleave to the body of a superman like 
drop of water on the leaves of lotus 
(paduma-pattasate udakabindu viya). 


In the Lalitavistara (p.74) and the 
Mahavyutpatti (p.5) this sign has been 
combined with ‘suvarnavarna’ 
(golden colour) and mentioned as 
‘suksmasu-varna chavi, i.e., delicately 
smooth golden skin. The Gandavyuha 
sutra (p.311) gives more detailed 
description of this sign. It says that the 
great man’s body is free from dirt, 
wetness, wrinkle, looseness, decaying 
extension and unevenness. The 
Abhidharmadipa (p.188) describes 
that his skin is so smooth like silver 
and gold that no dirt and dust cleave 
to his body. In the Mahavyutpatti (p.5) 
the sign is termed ‘prtanucchavisca’ 
i.e., possessing delicate skin. The 
Arthavini$caya Sūtra (p.300) says that 
he has soft skin (slaksmacchavita) 
which is comparable to red lotus. 


SUKHUMARUPA (Sükgmarupa). 


The element of water (apodhatu); 
element of contact (phofthabbadhatu); 
the female sex (itthindriya), the male 
sex (purisindriya); the vital force or 
life principle in matter (jivitindriya), 
the heart-base (hadayavatthu), the 
element of space (akasadhatu); the 
intimating elements such as kayavi- 
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fifiatti (expression of body) and 
vacivififiatti (expression of speech); 
the lightness or buoyancy (lahuta); the 
pliancy or softness (muduta); 
adaptability (kammafifiata); collection 
or integration (upacayo); continuity 
(santati); decay (Jarata), 
impermanence (aniccata) and bodily 
nutriment or food value in matter 
(kavalinkara-ahara) — these sixteen 
material forms out of twenty-eight are 
subtle qualities (sukhumarupa) which 
are remote (dure) and non-resisting 
(appatigha). 

SUNNA (Skt. Sunya), empty; 
SUNNATA (Skt. Sunyatà), emptiness, 
voidness. 


As a doctrinal term it refers, in 
Theravada, exclusively to the Anatta 
doctrine, i.e., the unsubstantiality 
of all phenomena : “Void is the 
world.... because it is void of a self 
and anything belonging to a self" 
(sufifiam attena và attaniyena va) 
(Samyutta Nikaya, IV, p.54). 


In the Visuddhimagga (p.654) it is 
said : *Eye, ear..... mind, visual objects 
or form (rupa), ear-object or sound 
(sadda).... mind-objects or thoughts, 
visual consciousness...... mind- 
consciousness, etc. are void of self and 
anything belonging to a self; void of 
permanency and of anything lasting, 
eternal or immutable... They are 
coreless : without of permanency or 
core of happiness or core of self." In 
the CUlastfifiata Sutta and the 
Mahasufifiata Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya (III), and the Visuddhimagga 
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(pp.655f) the voiding of the mind of 
cankers (asava) in the attainment of 
arahatship, is regarded as the “fully 
purified and incomparably highest 
(concept of) voidness.” 


SUNNATANUPASSANA , contemp- 
lation of emptiness is one of the 
eighteen chief kinds of insight 
(vipassana). 

SUNNATA-VIMOKKHA - emptiness 
deliverance, see vimokkha. 
SUTAMAYA PANNA (Skt. Sruta- 
mayaprajifia), knowledge based on 
learning. It is one of the three kinds of 
knowledge with regard to the 
condition of arising, others being 
knowledge based on thinking 
(cintamaya-pafifia) and knowledge 


based on mental development 
(bhavanamaya pañña). 
Buddhaghosa explains the 


knowledges thus : “Based on thinking 
is that knowledge which one has 
acquired through one’s own thinking, 
without having learnt it from others. 
Based on learning is that knowledge 
which one has heard from others and 
acquired through learning. Based on 
Mental Development is that 
knowledge which one has acquired 
through mental development in this or 
that way, and which has reached the 
stage of full concentration" 
(Visuddhimagga p.439). 
SUDURJAYA, one of the ten spiritual 
stages of a Bodhisattva (dasabhumi, 
q.v.) | 
SUPPATITTHITA-PADATA  (Skt. 
Supratisthitapadata), one of the thirty- 
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two major characteristic marks of a 
great or superman (Mahapurisa, q.v.) 
who is Buddha or universal king 
mentioned in the Lakkhana Sutta and 
the Mahapadana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya and the Brahmayu Sutta of 
Majjhima Nikaye and some of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts is 
suppatitthita-padata, i.e., “feet with 
level tread". The Lakkhana Sutta 
defines it thus : “His feet are settled 
in the sense that the whole foot 
falls on the ground equally and 
rises equally and the whole 
undersurface of the foot (padatala) 
touches the ground at the same 
time” (Suppatitthitapado hoti : 
samam padam bhumiyam nikkhipati 
samam uddharati samam sabbavantehi 
padatalehi bhumim phusati). The 
Sumarigalavilasini more clearly 
describes it thus “When common 
people place their feet on the ground, 
the front part of the soles of the feet 
or the back part touches the ground, 
there is a depression in the middle part 
of the sole while pushing upwards the 
first part of front sole rises first but 
not the whole. But whole undersurface 
of soles of the great man touches the 
ground at a time and raises at the same 
time.” (Sumangalavilasini p.134). 


In the Buddhist Sanskrit texts like 
the Lalitavistara (p.75) the term is 
coined as “supratisthitasamapada” 
i.e., “the feet are in proportion or well- 
set". The Bodhisattvabhumi (p.259) 
has signified the term in the same 
sense. In the Gandavytha Sutra 
(p.309) the term ‘supratisthita-pani 
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pada’ i.e., “the hands and feet are 
well set" is found. The term has 
been beautifully described in the 
Arthavinigcaya Sūtra and its 
commentary (N. H. Samtani, K.P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna 
1971, p.285) where it is stated that the 
feet of a Mahapurusa, are very tender 
of even under-surface and of equal 
measure. 


SUBHANIMITTA (Skt. Subha-nimitta), 
beautiful (or attractive) object of mind. 
It may become an inducement to the 
arising of sense-desire or desire for 
sensual pleasure (kamacchanda, q.v. 
see nivarana). In the Afiguttara Nikaya 
(I), it is said : “No other thing do I 
know, O Monks, through which in 
such a degree sense desire may arise, 
and once arisen will continue to grow, 
as an attractive object (subhanimitta). 
Whose does not wisely consider an 
attractive object, in him sense-desire 
will arise, and once arisen will 
continue to grow." (p.1) 


SUBHA-SANNA (Skt. Subha-samjiia), 
the perception of beauty or purity in 
what is actually devoid of it (asubhe 
subha-safifia) is one of the four 
‘perversions’ (vipallasa, q.v.). 


SUVANNAVANNATA (Skt. Suvarna- 
varnata). One of the thirty-two major 
characteristic marks on the body ofa 
great man (Mahàpurisa, q.v.) who is 
either the Buddha or a universal 
monarch (cakravarti raja) as 
enumerated in the Mahapadana Sutta 
and the Lakkhana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya, and Brahmayu Sutta of the 
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Majjhima Nikaya and some of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts is 
"suvannavannata", i.e., “golden 
complexion of skin" (kaficana 
sannibhattaca). To explain this sign 
the Sumarigalavilasini says that the 
complexion of a superman is like a 
shining tooth which is polished with 
natural vermilion (jati hirigulakena 
majjitva) and rubbed with the coating 
of red chalk appears like the thick 
golden complexion (thapita-ghana- 
kanaka-suvanna rupaka-sadisa). 

Due to this thick and smooth 


(siniddha) body his complexion of 
skin is said to be the colour of a gold. 


In the Sanskrit Buddhist texts this 
sign has been combined with 
“suksmachavi”, i.e., delicate and 
tender skin. 


SEKHA (Skt. Saiksa) a ‘noble learner’, 
a disciple in higher training, 1.e., one 
who pursues three kinds of 


trainings,namely (1) training in higher. 


morality (adhisilasikkha), (2) training 
in higher mentality (adhicitta-sikkha) 
and (3) training in higher wisdom 
(adhipafifia-sikkha). 

Sekha is one of those seven kinds 
of noble disciples who have reached 
eight stages of holiness i.e., the four 
supermundane paths (magga) and the 
four supermundane fruitions (phala). 
The seven noble disciples (sekha) are: 
the one realizing the path of stream 
winning (sotapattimagga), the one 
realizing the fruition of stream- 
winning (sotapattiphala), the one 
realizing the path of once-return 
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(sakadagami-magga), one realizing 
the fruition of  oncce-return 
(sakadagamiphala, the one realizing 
the path of non-return (anagami- 
magga), the one realizing the fruition 
of non-return (anagami-phala), the 
one realizing the path of holiness 
(arahatta magga), while the one 
possessed of the fourth fruition 
(arahatta-phala) is called one beyond 
training or learning (asekha). Digha N. 
II. p.143, Majjhima IV, p.4; 144; 
Anguttara N.I. p.63; Puggala pafifiatti 
p.14. 


SEKHABALA (Skt. Saiksabala), 
strength or powers of a noble disciple 
(learner) who is under training. Five 
powers of a sekha are faith (saddha), 
conscientiousness (hiri), fear of 
blames (ottappa), energy or effort 
(viriya) and insight (pafifia) Anguttara 
N. HI. p.1 


SENASANA (Skt. Sayanasana) l.e., lit. 
bed and sitting place, dwelling place, 
residence. It is one of the four 
requisites (nissaya, q.v.) of the monk 
life, the other three being robes 
(civara), almsfood (pindapata) and 
urine and excrements used as 
medicine (putimuttabhesajjam). 


To be suitable for spiritual training 
of the resident monks, the dwelling 
should possess five advantages. In the 
Anguttaa Nikaya (V. p.16) it is said 
by Buddha, “But how, O monks, does 
the dwelling place possess five 
advantage? Such dwelling place is not 
too far, nor too near to the locality, is 
suitable for going on alms-round and 
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returning. In the day-time it is not 
much crowded, and at night without 
noise and bustle. One is not much 
molested there by gadflies, 
mosquitoes, wind, sun and creeping 
things; While living there, the monk 
without difficulty obtains robes, 
almsfood, dwelling, and the necessary 
medicines. There are elder monks 
living there, with great learning, well 
versed in the message, masters of the 
doctrine and discipline (Dhamma- 
vinaya) and of the tables of contents 
(matika-dhara). And he approaches 
them from time to time, questions 
them, asks them for explanations.” 


SOTAPATTI (Skt. Srotapatti), stream- 
entry or entering upon the stream, i.e., 
the noble eightfold path (Samyutta N. 
V. p.347) or entering the holy life of 
an Arahant. By it the first three fetters 
(samyojana), namely, personality- 
belief (sakkaya-ditthi), sceptical doubt 
(vicikiccha) and clinging to mere rules 
and ritual (silabbataparamasa) are 
broken (ibid., V, p.357, 376). 
SOTAPATTIYANGA, the four 
(preliminary) conditions to stream- 
entry are companionship with good 
persons (sappurisa-samseva), hearing 
the good doctrine (saddhamma- 
savana), wise reflection or deep 
attention (yoniso-manasikara) and 
living in conformity with the Law 
(dhammanudhamma-patipatti, Sam 
yutta Nikaya, V. p.347, 404); Sangiti 
Sutta, Digha N), See Sotapannassa 
ahgani, q.v. | 
SOTAPANNA (Srotapanna), the 
stream-winner, i.e., who has entered 
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the stream of holy life, the second of 
the eight noble disciples (ariya- 
puggala, q.v.); a convert who is 
endowed with ayu, vanna, sukha and 
adhipateyya; he is called wealthy and 
glorious; conversion excludes rebirth 
in purgatory, among animals and 
petas, as well as in other places of 
misery; The converted man is sure to 
attain the sambodhi (niyato sambo- 
dhiparayano, Digha Nikaya, I. p.156; 
III. 107; Majjhima N.I. 325;Vinaya 
Pitaka I. p.293, II p.161; Anguttara N. 
II p.89; PED). 


According to the Ariguttara Nikaya 
and the Puggalapafifiatti, there are 
three kinds of sotapannas which are 
as follows : 


(1) satta-kkhattu-parama, 1.e., the 
one with seven rebirths at the utmost : 
“If a man after the disappearance of 
the three fetters (samyojana) — has 
entered the stream (to Nibbana), he is 
no more subject to rebirth in lower 
worlds, is firmly established, destined 
to full enlightenment. After having 
passed amongst heavenly and human 
beings only seven times more through 
the round, of rebirths, he puts an end 
of suffering. Such a man is called ‘one 
with seven births at the utmost (satta- 
kkhattu-parama). 


(2) Kolankola, i.e., the one passing 
from noble family to another. Ifa man 
after the disappearance of the three 
fetters.... is destined to full 
enlightenment, he after having passed 
among noble families two or three 
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times through the round of rebirths, 
puts an end of suffering. Such a man 
is called *one passing from one noble 
family to another’ (kolankola). 

(3) Ekabiji i.e., germinating only 
once more. 

If a man after the disappearance of 
the three fetters..... is destined to full 
enlightenment, he, after having once 
more returned to human existence, 
puts an end to suffering. Such a man 
is called ‘one germining only once 
more (ekabiji)'. See Sotapatti 
Samyutta, Samyutta Nikaya. 
SOTAPANNASSA-ANGANI, the 
characteristic qualities or phases 
(ahgas) of stream-winner (sotapanna) 
are four: unshakable faith towards the 
Enlightened One *Buddha 
(aveccapasadena samannagato), 
unshakable faith towards the doctrine 
(dhamme....., unshakable faith 
towards the order of monk (sanghe) 


and perfect morality (ariyakantehi . 


silehi samannagato)— Digha Nikaya 
III, p.227; Samyutta N. II, p.68. 

SOMANASSA (Skt. Saumanasya), 
mental happiness, gladness, glad- 
mindedness, joy, identical with 
*mentally agreeable feeling (cetasika 
sukha-vedana) which is direct 
opposite of domanassa or dejection of 
mind: It is enumerated amongst the 
twenty-two faculties (indriya, q.v.). If 
may or may not be associated with 
karmically wholesome consciousness 
(citta), with karmically unwholesome 
consciousness and with karmically 
neutral: consciousness (B. N. 
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Choudhury, Abhidhamma termino- 


logy in the Ruparupa-vibhaga, p.20f). 


SOSANIKANGA (Skt. Smaganikanga) 
i.e., the burning-ground-dweller’s 
practice. This is one of thirteen 
rigorous ascetic practices (dhutanga, 
q.v.) adopted by a section of monks in 
early Buddhism. It signifies that the 
practice is of living in a cemetery. 
Buddhaghosa explains thus, the 
burning-ground-dweller’s practice is 
observed with one of the following 
statements : I refuse to dwell in a place 
that is not a burning ground; I observe 
the burning ground-dweller's practice. 
Now the burning ground dweller 
should not live in some place just 
because the people who built village 
have called it the burning ground for it 
is not a burning ground unless a dead 
body has been burnt on it. It is a burning 
ground, though it has been deserted for 
twelve years since a dead body was 
burnt there: The benefits of this practice 
are these. He acquires mindfulness of 
death (maranasati), he lives diligently 
(appamada-viharito), acquirement of 
the outward sign of the foul 
(asubhanimittadhigamo), dispelling 
sexual lust (kamaragavinodanam), he 
constantly sees the body's true nature 
(abhinham kayasabhava-dassanam), 
he has a great sense of urgency 
(samvegabahula), he abandons vanity 
of health, etc. (Visuddhimagga, p.77). 


H 


HADAYAVATTHU (Hrdaya vastu), i.e., 
heart-base. The word vatthu means 
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physical bases or places wherein the 
mind and the mental factors arise to 
produce processes of consciousness 
(cittavithi). Hadaya is heart, a portion 
of flesh in the chest wherein there is a 
certain quantity of pure blood. 
Buddhaghosa describes it thus: This 
is the heart-flesh, as to colour, it is the 
back of a red lotus petal. As to shape, 
itis the shape of a lotus but with outer 
petals removed and turned up side 
down; it is smooth outside and inside; 
it is like the interior of a kosataki 
(loofah gourd). In those who possess 
understanding, it is a little expanded, 
in those without understanding, it is 
only a bud. Inside it there is a hollow 
the size of punnage (the Alexandrian 
laurel tree) seed's bed where half a 
pasata (about 225 grams) measure of 
blood is kept, with which as their 
support the mind-element 
(manodhatu) and mind-conscious- 
element (mano-vififianadhatu) occur. 
As to direction it lies in the upper 
direction. As to location, it to be found 
in the middle between two breasts, 
inside the body as to delimitation, it 


is bounded by what appertains to heart | 


(Ref. Path of purification. p.275). 


When the heart is associated with 
pure blood, it produces the base 
(vatthu) or source of energy on which 
mind is able to function. Therefore 
hadayavatthu is the material quality of 
heart when it functions in association 
with pure blood contained therein. 
From the Buddhist point of view, 
therefore, the heart-base is closely 
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associated with mind-element and 
mind-consciousness element. 


HASITUPPADA-CITTA (Skt. 
Hrstotpada-citta), consciousness 
producing mirth (smile) of the Arahat. 
The term is found in the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha as a name 
for the joyful mind-consciousness, 
element (manovififianadhatu) arising, 
as functional consciousness 
independent of karma (kiriya-citta), 
only in the Arahat whose smile is 
ahetuka, i.e., not accompanied by any 
of the hetus and is avyakata also for 
the same reason. It is being incapable 
of giving a resultant, in. inoperative 
(kiriya). It is called hasituppada-citta. 


HANA-BHAGIYA-SI LA, °SAM ADHI, 
°PANNA, morality, concentration or 
wisdom connected with decline 
(hanabhagiya). The remaining three 
stages are : thiti-bhagiyasila i.e., 
morality connected with a standstill or 
static; thiti-bhagiya-samadhi; ?pafiíia; 
visesabhagiyasila, i.e., morality 
connected with progress, ?samadhi 
(concentration); °pafifia (wisdom); 
nibbedha-bhagiya-sila, i.e., morality 
connected with penetration; °samadhi, 
°pafifia (Anguttara Nikaya, II, p.167) 
Buddhaghosa says : . - 
*Decline (hana) is to be understood 
with regard to the arising of opposite 
qualities, standstill (thiti) with regard 
to the standstill of the corresponding 
attentiveness, progress (visesa) with 
regard to higher excellency, 
penetration (nibbedha) with regard to 
the arising of perception and reflection 
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connected with the turning away (from 
existence)’—Visuddhimagga, p.85. 


HIRI and OTTAPPA, moral shame 
and moral dread. 


Ottappa can be understood best in 
conjunction with hiri with which it is 
always linked both in its positive 
aspect (hiri-ottappa) and in its 
negative form (ahiri-anottappa). Two 
concepts are complementary to each 
other. In their positive aspect, 
conscientiousness (hiri) as well as fear 
of blame (ottappa) are powerful 
incentive to the avoidance of evil, but 
they differ widely in their source, as it 
is cleanly shown by Buddhaghosa in 
the Dhammasangani Atthakatha 
(p.125-7). Conscientiousness or the 
sense of shame (hiri) has a subjective 
origin, is influenced by oneself 
(attadhipati). “It is not fit that a man 
such as I who have renounced the 
world and lead on ascetic life, should 


do evil". A fourfold consideration may: 


thus be the cause of the subjective 
origin of this sense of shame (lajja), 
viz. consideration of birth, of age, of 
attainment and of experience. Thus, 
conscientiousness is rooted in the 
intrinsic nature of shame, has the 
characteristic of respectful obedience 
and presents the emotional aspect. 


Fear of blame (ottappa), on 
the other hand has an external 
cause and origin and is influenced 
by public opinion (lokadhipati). 
Puggalapafifiatti, p.24. 
HETU-PACCAYA (Skt. Hetu- 
pratyaya), i.e., Root condition of 
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causal relation, is one of the twenty- 
four paccayas mentioned in the 
Patthana. 


Though the terms hetu and paccaya 
are most frequently used to denote 
‘cause’, Buddhist philosophy 
recognizes a difference between these 
words. The occuring of the phrases 
hetum paticca and paccyam paticca 
in the Majjhima Nikaya (I. P. 318) 
shows that hetu and paccaya were 
interchangable and were used 
synonymously. In the Patthana, 
the meaning of ‘hetu’ is confined 
to ‘root’, ‘primary’ but paccaya stands 
the cause in general, thus the 
compound hetupaccaya means 
primary or root cause. 


The term ‘hetu’, as employed in the 
Patthana is neither a logical term nor 
a metaphysical term, but a psycho- 
ethical term signifying the roots of 
moral or immoral states. Hetu is 
mentioned as the very first paccaya. 
In the Nettipakarana the remaining 
paccayas or relations are broadly 
distinguished from hetu as mere 
paccayas which are described as 
‘parikkharas’ or causal materials or 
causal requisites. According to Netti 
definition ‘hetu’ is ‘asadharana’ and 
paccayas are the ‘sadharana’ 
parikkharas i.e., the root cause has the 
characteristic of being unique and 
paccaya the characteristic of being 
common (asadharana lakkhano hetu, 
sadharanalakkhano paccayo - Netti, 
p.78). For instance, in accounting for 
the germination of a tree from a seed, 
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the *hetu' is seed, and earth, water, 
moisture, fertility of soil, etc.. are 
*paccayas'. In accounting for the 
lighting up of a lamp heat is *hetu' and 
the lamp, wick, etc. are the paccayas. 
Hetu is interpreted in English as the 
sufficing condition. Buddhaghosa 
points out that the term ‘hetu’ as 
employed in the Patthana, stands 
neither for cause nor for a limb of 
syllogism. It is used in the sense of 
*mula' or root (mulatthena hetu, 
upakarakatthena paccayo ti, 
sankhepato mulatthena upakarako 
dhamma hetu-paccayo - Patthana 
Attha - p.71). The mulas or roots are 
either of kusala (good) or akusala 
(unwholesome or bad). The akusala 
mulas are lobha (greed), dosa (hate or 
malice) and moha (delusion). The 
kusala mulas are alobha 
(disinterestedness), adosa (amity) and 
amoha (knowledge). All mental 
happenings are just with reference to 
these mulas. If they are rooted in any 
of the above six mulas, citta or 
consciousness is said to be sehetuka. 
The six mulas or hetus are therefore 
six springs of action. Thus the root- 
condition (hetu-paccaya) is the name 
of a relation, in which one of the six 
*mulas' is paccayadhamma and the 
consciousness and the material 
qualities produced by that is 
paccayuppanna-dhamma (the related 
thing). 


The interpretation in the Nettippa- 
karana is however different. Here hetu 
stands for the generating cause while 
the paccayas signify the auxiliary 
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circumstances. Accordirig to the Netti, 
all the other relations arise from 
further analysis and in connection with 
the primary relation of hetu. The term 
paccaya, as employed in the Patthana 
can be taken in the sense of a causal 
factor. According to Netti, hetu is the 
prior factor, and effect the. posterior 
factor; hetu is the antecedent factor 
and effect the consequent factor. As 
the prior factor hetu is Purejatapa- 
ccaya and effect is the Pacchajatapa- 
ccaya and so on. 


In the Buddhist thought the term 
‘cause’ does not denote any single 
efficient cause. (ekakarana), whether 
it be God, time, fate or chance. Even 
it is not a mere mechanical plurality 
of causes. (bahukarana). It really 
implies ‘ekikarana’ or unification of 
various causes and circumstances. 
That is to say, it signifies 
*paccayasamaggi' or a conjecture of 
circumstances sufficient to produce an 
effect. It also implies that there is no 
event, happening or phenomenon in 
which any single thing occurs to the 
exclusion of all other things. When, 
for instance, a particular type of citta 
or consciousness arises, it arises 
together with certain mental states or 
co-efficients called the ‘cetasikas’ and 
it is also accompanied by some 
appropriate bodily changes. Whether 
there is  alobha (without 
convetousness), there may arise 
sacrificing consciousness (danacitta), 
and as a result there is movement of 
hand to give something to someone 
or utter amiable words to others. 
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